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PR E F A U E. 


N preſenting another volume to the Public, we 
feel no ſmall ſatisfaction in having been able to 
fulfil our promiſe of giving a compact and ener- 
getic account of the French revolution down to the 
completion of the national conſtitution.” To that 
important ſubject, indeed, we profeſs to have been 
particularly attentive, and we muſt add that we have 
found that part of our work a moſt laborious and 
difficult taſk. So much has the ſpirit of party inter- 
mixed itſelf in the relation of theſe tranſactions, that 
there is not to be found either in French or Engliſh | 
a fair and honeſt narrative. In this country, in par- 
ticular, nothing has appeared but the moſt incorrect 
and inaccurate conjectures, for they ſo ought rather 
to be called than narratives; wretched compilations, 
which are as applicable to the affairs of Otaheite as 
to thoſe of France. 
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Much of the hiſtory which we preſent to our 
readers has been collected from, or at leaſt corrobo- 
rated by, the teſtimony of eye-witneſles, 2nd the 
reſt is drawn from the journals of the national af- 

Ns . ſembly, 
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| ſembly, or from other moſt reſpectable ſources, We 
have endeavoured to ſtate facts with the utmoſt im- 
ö  partiality; and though we profeſs to be the friends 
of freedom in general, the reader will find that we 
By have not been ſparing of our ſtrictures on the con- 
| duct of both parties, whenever the principles of 
juſtice were outraged ; and whenever the cauſe of li- 
j berty was diſpraced, as in too many inſtances it was, 
[ by the- populace of France and their demagogues. 
[ One effect we are led to hope for confidently from 
| the repreſentation we have drawn of theſe affairs, 
| which is, that it will ſerve to abate the violence of 
—— both parties on the ſubject Such is ever e 
of truth.— The favourers of the French rev 

will learn from our ſtatement, that thougli the prin- 

ciple is impregnable, the conduct of the actors in this 
great event was not always immaculate ; and- thoſe 

who are, in the general, hoſtile to it, may perhaps 
| be indueed to allow that ſuch an'amazing change in 
| a deſpotic-government, the abuſes of which ſo many 
were intereſted in preſerving, could not be conduct- 
ed without ſome acts of violence and outrage 
| Where the people are 40 r _ ey _—_ do 
* ſome things wrong. a 
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\Atother principle which. a fair view of this ſub- 
ject will eſtabliſh, and which may alſo: ſerve to di- 
miniſh the animoſity of parties in this country, at 


leaſt, is, that no grounds of compariſon exiſt between | 
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PRE RSS. vi 
Me preſent ſtate of this nation and that of France, 
previous to the revolution; conſequently there is tio 
neceſſity for a revolution te, nor ought any appre- 
henfion of it to be entertained,” The monarchy, 
the hierarchy, the ariſtocracy, of France were all 
totally diffetent from outs, indeed formed upon al- 
moſt oppoſite principles. We would not be under- 
ſtood | to infinuate that our preſent conſtitution is per- 
fect; but the vices of our government are entirely 
different from the vices of the old government of 


France, and mult be reformed in a different man- 


ner. The increaſing information and ſober ſenſe of 
the people will gradually produce a legal reform in 
whatever parts of our conſtitution are decayed; but 
cortuption and tyranny were ſo rooted in the old 
gorernment of France, that it could not be correct- 


ed, but muſt be neceſſarily overthrown. 


We have alſo, in different parts of the narrative, 
given our ſentiments very freely on the errors and 
imperſections which we think we have diſcovered in 
the new conſtitution of France: and in all diſcuſſions 
which appeared of general importance or utility we 
have endeavoured to condenſe the arguments and 
opinions on each ſide, ſo as to preſent the queſtion 
to the. reader, as nearly as we could, in that preciſe 
view in whieh we conceive it muſt have boo ores to 
the national aſſembly. 
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In the debates of our or parliament we 
have proceeded upon nearly a ſimilar plan, and 
have ſtudied to give a conciſe view of all the argu- 
ments which werg _ on both ſides gn every 
great or important queſtion ; and this we truſt is 
done with fairneſs and impartiality. 


LAY) 2 


| The 5 * departments of the work have bank ex- 
ecuted with the uſual attention, and we flatter ours 
| ſelves wi be received with the oſual candour. 
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THE Hiſtory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafte, in Great Britain, 2 
the Reigy / Queen Elizabeths\ | Part tbe bird. Pate! 


. ien 3 1 LITE lt I Nin 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
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| CHAPTER I. 

France. State of Parties previous to the Meeting of the State- General. 
Riot at Paris. Aſſembly of the States. Conteft with reſpect to the Mode of 
voting by Orders or by Poll. The Titrs Etat conflitutt themſelves a Na- 
tional Aſſembly. Aſſembly repulſed from the Hall of the States» Take a 
oath never to ſeparate till the Conflitution be ſettled, Royal Seſſion. Union 
of the Orders, Projects of the Court. Paris encircled with Military. 
Soldiers releaſed from Prifon by the Populaces Famine in Paris. Remon+ 
firance of the Aſſembly, 2 of M. Nectar. Diſturbances at Paris. 
Firmneſsof the National Aſſembly. The Baſfille taken, — 3 
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date of Paris after the Capture of the Baſtille. Nomination of Mefſ. Baillp 
and La Fayette to the Offices of Mayor. of Paris, and Commander in Chief 
of the National Guard. Te Deum ſung at Paris in celebration of the taking 
of the Baſtille. M. Nectar recall d. The King vit Paris. Diſpergon 
of the Miniftry. Murder of M. M. Foulon and Berthiet. Revolt in the 
Provinces. Affair of 2 uinceys Perſecution of the Nobility. Private Cor- 
reſdondence held ſacred. —— Return of M. Nectar. Unpopular 
A the Elefors of Paris. Outrages in the Provinces. Abolition of the 
Feudal Syflem, Sc, Projefted Loans. Riot at Paris. Organization f 
the Municipality.and Militia of the Metropolis. Debates on the King's Vets. 
On the Permanence of the Legiſlature. On taus Chambers, New Scheme of 
Finance. Dreadful Inſurreftion of the 51h October. The Royal Family 
remove from Verſailles to Paris. + 25 


CHAPTER III. 


Emigration of the Ariflecratic Members of the Aſſembly. Title of King of 
the French. Duke of Orleans retires to Englond, A Baker hanged by the + 
Mob at Paricve Riot Al. New Diviſion of the Empire. Church Lands 
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ttbe French Empire. Plan of the Caiſſe de Extrairdinaire. Refuſal of a 
Parliament of Brittany. Affair of t Marquis de Fawvras. Municipalitics 
Emin of Aſſignats, Ga 


Courts of Fuftice: \ New Taxes, Droit dq Aubaine, c. aboliſhed. Acenſa- 


land. Peace between Ruſffia and the Pore. Poliſh Revolution. Afﬀairs 
5 of Liege. | 5 3.4 —— — 


 Negociation and Convention <vith Spain concerning Nootha Sound, &c. Wit 


. » Diſſolution of Parliament? Debate on a Motion relatixe to abandoni"g 
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applied to the Exigencies of the State. tires de Cachet aboliſhed. Com- 
rnri tete ape nted to inſpect the Penſion 7 Diftinfion of Ordirs aboliſhed, 
x Oppoſition of the Proviucial States and Parliaments, Ricts at Marſzilles 
und Toulon. Melancholy Event at Senlis. Debate on the E li, ibility of 

Miniſters to the National Aſſembly. Corfict declared a conſtituent Part of 


Donation from Geneva, Of an Allignce with Brabant. Reſiftante gf the 


made reſpunſble for Damages ſuſſa nc by Riots. * of Monafeeries, 
& . aboliſhed. eform of the Juriſhrus 

Aence. Troubles in St. Domingo, c. Publication of the Red Book. Re- 
; digious Inſurrectious at Toulouſe, Montabon, and Niſmes. Right of making 
War and Peace. Organization of the Clergy. Abolition of Titles, Ec. 
Grand Confederation. Return of M. Py Orleans, — 61 
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tion of the Chaſel:t, againff M. M. d'Orleans and Mirabeau. Provincial 

'» Difturbances. © Afair of Nancy. Refignation of M. Neckar.” Mutiny at 
Bra. Niob at Paris. Affairs of Avignon. Ejettment of the non-juring 
\ Clergy from their Benefices. League formed by Foreign Powers age 
France. Trouble: at Aix, Lyons, and Brittany. Emegration of the King's 
Aunts. Armed Men fpund in the Halace. Decrets relative to the Army, the 

© Regency, We. Diſcuſſion of the Law of Tnheritances. Death and Chas 
rattrr of M. de Mirabeau. | Organization of the Miniftry. The King 
Ropped as be was going to St. Cloud. Inſurreftions in the French Coloniss, 

. Flight of the King. His Return. 'Hoftile preparations on the Frontiers. 
Martial Law proclaimed at Paris. The New Conftiution preſented, and 
accepted by the King. — 8 94 
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State of Germany. Revolt of the Netherlands. Their Reduction. Taurk'h 
Mar. Conference of Reichenbach. Peace between Auftria and Ruta. 


Peace between Ruſſia and Sweden» Taking of Iſmail, Diſgrace and Death 
of the Vixir. Taking of Maczin, c. Mediation of Pruſſia and Eng- 
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in India with J ippoo Sultan. Diſſolution of Parliament. Meeting of the 
New Parliament, His Majeſty's Speech. Addreſs moved and carried. 
Papers preſented relative to the Convention with Spain. Further Commu* 
nications moved fur. Debate on that Subject. On the Convention. Dcva/t 
on that Subjet in the Lords, Way: and Means for the Expences of the 
Armament, Debate on the Qucſtion, Whether Impeachments abate by 4 
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certain Articles of the Charge againfl Mr. Haftings. Motion to petition 
the Ke againſt prorogutug the Parliament till the Evidence ſbould betleſed 
on the impeachment, Debate in the Lords on the {mpeaciment, tor wa 
the Indian Wi ar. "I 928 | 
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KNOWLEDGE, LEARNING, 
AND TASTE, NT 

IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

During the Reign of Qeen EL1zAnETH. 


©, PART THE THIRD. 
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E great objects of religion, of government, of na- 
3 and of philoſophical and medical 
knowledge, ſo far as they relate tp the gon now before 
„ we have already confidered. Theſe are the objects 
tat come under the head of Science, more diſtinctly ſo 
alled ; and they undoubtedly ſuſtain the firſt rank in the 
lepartments of literature. It is not, however, to matters 
f {mall conſequence that our attention is now to be direct- 
d, - Claffical and polite learning, hiſtory, poetry, and the 
line arts in general, preſent to us very intereſting, as well 
s very plealing ſubjects of contemplation. With the cul- 
vation and improvement of them the honour and advant- 
age both of individuals and of nations are cloſely connect- 
d. They cannot be properly and rationally ſtudied with- 
ut contributing, in an eminent degree, to enlarge the un- 
inandihg, to captivate the fancy, to engage the affeCtions, 
1791. | a and 


difficult to account forthe fact. There were not man 
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and ito refine the taſte; and, therefore, we turn to the co 
. Gaderatwn of them with peculiar pleaſure. 
To. the eritical paris of Greek and Roman literature they 
lere not ſo many perſons devoted as Could have been wil 
ed, and, indeed, as might have been expected, when w 
reflect upon the ardour with which the ſtudy of them wi 
purſued abroad. But this muſt be aſcribed to the circy 
ſtances af the times. In a ſcene of great and unavoidabl 
tbealogital diſputation, the ſcholars of England ven 
obliged. to direct their; principal attention to objects th 
were [eſteemed of infinite importance; and conſequent 
they had not much leiſure for-refearches into the niceti 
of languages and learning. We have no names, in thi 
period, that can be compared with thoſe of fir John Cheke 
fir Thomas Smith, and Roger Aſcham, whom, in a forme 
article we have deſcribed as eminent improvers of claſſic 
taſte. Smith and Aſcham may in part be mentioned: 
belonging to the preſent reign ; for Smith's Treatiſes, & 
the juſt; /pronunciation» oſ the Greek tongue, and on th 
proper mode of writing the Engliſh language, were'n 
publiſhed till the year 1568; and Aſcham's School- maſt 
was firſt printed in 1573. His Latin Epiſtles did got af 
ear till 15761; but this was eight years after his deceal 
We may add to theſe diſtinguiſhed names John Kaye 
whom we have before ſpoken of in the medical line, and 
Who united with his ſkill as a phyſician the talents of 
philological ſeholar. In 1374, not long after his deat) 
a Work was publiſlled, Which he had written on the pre 
nunciation of the Greek and Latin languages. 
One of the moſt important effects of the revival of let 
ters in Europe, was the giving to the world correct edi 
tions ef ancient authors. In this che firſt ſcholars abros 
were employed, and immenſe benefits have reſulted fro 
their labours. To the ſame kind of glory it was long be 
fore England could lay any conſiderable claim; nor 15 


* 


original, manuſcripts of the old claſſie writers in the l 
draries of our own. country; and the acceſs to foreign! 
braries, and eſpecially to foreign manuſcripts, muſt 1 
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peculiarty diſncult. This deparment of literature, 


e Cor 
ben eaſt, by one. eminent individual, fir Henry Savile. The 
| wikt 
en we 
m wu 
IrCu 
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ts th: 
went} 
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be dert teigu g but it was thrqugh -a great 2 of, the 
reſent period that he was preparing his rx editiot of 
| een which is ſaid to have coſt eight thou- 
nds. There were two circumftances that contrt- 
the better to qualify. him for the undertaking; 

hich: were, his having reſided fome time abroad, and bis 
lity, of making ſuch purchaſes as were ah tert 

lef 
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"1 Fel 
The peneral. turn of Leupoßzzen amen dhe learned ſtiſl 


in thi 
"hekeMontinved-to be in Latin. Nothing could be more natural 
formen this was, at a/ period when the ancieuts were almoſt the 


ſaſſei e ſources of knowledge,and hen their beauties ſo po 


ned! 
(es, M intion. Iodeed, the Roman tongue formed a mode 

on M conveyance, which was fingularly and eminently uſeful 
re Mit ande then ſcholars of every country: and the ſame 
mate ede of conveyanee has not yet entirely loſt its ad v ant: 
or rs, with regard to certain objects, and on ſome pattitular 


jecei bons. Wat farther enceuraged the cuſtom of uſual- 
Kung in Latin, was the e ſtats 
e, "WF molt of the vernacular langua of! Eorope.” They . 
ts of WH bitherto been little nine ehe Italian excepted 
dearddich, by Dante; Petrarch, and Boccace, was carried Wg 


da high degree of / purity and elegance. The time, how /- 
, now approacked/for: an atrention's being paid to the 
N our native tongue: Ot this, A ſcham had Jer 
admirable example, and had recommended it id imita- 
*: nor were — and his pattern unproduc- 


re pre 


of let 
ct edi 
abroa 


d fron of valuable effects; as will be ſeen in the courſe. of 
ong be | cy i olg Jo boid ama! ad of ewe 115 

or is de circumſtance which contributed tothe increaſe: off 

t man edge in general, and to the improvement of the Eng- 
the e inguage in particular, was the moltiplicity of tranf- 
eien s. This multiplicity conſtitutes a ſtriking feature 
it 5 le literg literary: character of the age, and therefore we thalt- 

C 


2 a 2 give 


— was not wholly neglected. It was attended td, : 
ſult of his kill) and diligence did not, indeed; appear till 


fully ſtruck every: mind asg to excite a ſtrong deſire — 
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Rjza, ge, ones: n the benefits which may 


be def eda from tranflations it js needleſs to enlarge. Be. 


mote a more accurate acquaintance with the language from 
eder eee and enrich, the tongbe into which 
Ahe ns fendgfed, A. moch ſuperior advantage might 
have been drayn rom, them, at the time we are treating of, 
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if eur, Wrigers had been 


hey had, not, in particular, moſt of them entertained ay 

pie - neceſſary for verſions to be ſtrietiy li 
eral. | | I" Od e ee | 

Of the Greek. authors, from whom tranſlations were 

made, the, firſt, place is due to Homer. Arthur Hal, 

il bh and a member dF parliament, pub- 

ot. Fin from a mettical French ver. 


fion of that work, Hall's. tranffarion is in the Alexandrine 
of Sternhoſd; and, he is entitled to no other praiſe thu 
that of being the firſt who exhibited a part of the Iliad in 
an Engliſh, dreſs, The merit of giving à complete and 
regular yerhon, of Homer belongs to'George Chapman. k 
vas done, too, from the Greek; though Chapoian did no 
a little ayail, himſelf of the affiſtance, ge afforded by 
2 Latin tranſlation in proſe. What he performed was, hon 
ever, no, {mall effort, in literature for that percd _ th 
ſeems to have; bad juſt ſentiments conceming the nature 
V 
ducted, though he was not capable of 'redycing his fen 
Ei} 34000] 34it) Vf Toh, 99G .Þ og of 1 
ments fully. to practice. It cannot be aid that he hat 
Ee the, djgnity, op; the, pmplificy of rims 
He is ſometimes redundancy and. ſometimes defective; wn 
he was, unfortunate, in the meaſure of his verſe, whic 
impoſed upon him; by Cute, Put which is aukward, 
harmonious, and diſguſtful to modern cars. © Neverthelels 
he js not always, dcſtitute of ftrength or ſpirit; and heb 
enriched, our language wit ; may "compound epithets 
which are much, in. Homer's, manßer. Waller, it 15 7 
ported, could ,ncyer, read Chapman's Homer without 
degree of tranſport. Nor is it a ſmall compliment - 
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16, Nocte till the nent reign.” The lame auth trinflatd 
5"; WY Hefiod, but the publication of it, if it was ever publiſhed, 
dd not take place till the year 1618. If credit is to be 


was a tranſlator of Muſæus. 


we refer to is the Jocaſta, or the Phaniſfe of 


man 


a verfion of which was made by George Gifcorg 


has been paid him by his illuſtrious ſucceſſor; for Pope 
was of opinion, that Chapman covers his defects by" x 
ning fiery ſpirit that animates his tranſlation; and EH A 
omething like what one might imagine Homer“ himſelf 
would have written before he arrived to years of diſetètion. 
It would have been well if Chapman's fire had not Veen 
darkened by bombaſt. He did not finifyhis'verfion"ofithe 


EY 


given to a poetical paſſage of Drayton (and we do not fee 
any reafon why the fact ſhould be doubted," Cha 


We find that the tranllation of Greek poetry extended 
to another inſtance of conſiderable importance. What 
Euripides, 
* And 


then Francis Kinwelmerſn, both of them ſtudents of Gfays- Inf. 
ad u i vergon, in the year 1506, was aCted in'the refeQtory 
e male that 2 The ſecond, third, and” fifth acts were 
n. "nated by Gaſtoigne, and the firſt and fourth by Kin- 


kelmerſh, They have not, however, given a juſt or exact 
ranflation of the Pbæniſſæ, their perfotmance being pa 
ly a paraphraſe, and partly an abridgment of the 


en- 
oF the Geek 
tagedy, There are, indeed, many otniſſtions, retfench- 


15 ments, and tranſpoſitions; but, at the fame time, the cho- 
, the characters, aßd the fübſtance of the ftoty are re. 
enn ed, and the tenor of the dialogue is > ' preſerved. 
bade beautiful odes of the Greek chorus are in ſome in- 


ances neglected, and others, written by che tranflators, 


lomet . | „* 1 

; WM fubllicuted ip their ſtead. In one cafe, where Gaf- 
h ligne has deſerted the rich imagety of Furipides, he has 
4, i certain degree compenſated for the defect, by an ode 


1 


bonn, which is far from being deſtitute of parhos or 
* 855 Another original ode, of which Kinwel- 


uber reh was probably the author, hav great” elegance of ex- 

16 fe E and verfification, The principal fault with which 

out e tranſlators are chargeable, is their having weakened the 
b 


a 3 | * 


e and pathetic brevity of Euripides by needleſs dilata- 


= 


s. 


becauſe theſe vetſions appear: tot have been made in Latin, 


rendered into Engliſi by Batnaby Googei; but Whether 


the time, and whom we ſhall ſoon have occaſion more pare 
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information. I/ went not from the Greek that the verfion 
was made, but from the. Latin of Angelus Zolitianus, 48 


—— . — 
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tions and eircumlocutions. On the whole, however, they 
art emitled to much appſavſc ſor an attempt to introduce 
the Grecian drama to the notice of our anceftors, and theit 
ſncde(s] was greatly ſuprrior to what might at that time 
haue been expected. It is. to be regretted that ſo noble 
am affort gvas not followed byrother exertions of the ſame 
kind; that Gaſcoigue and Kinnelmerſh did not proceed 
imebeir, carcer; and that their: example did not excite a 
ſpirit af emulation. We are told, indeed, that certain tra 
gedies af Euripides were tranſlated from the Greek by 
Thomas Key, a divine of that age, who wrote in defence 
af the antiqumy of the / univerſity of Oxford. But the 
tranſlation was not into Engliſh, but into Latin; nor is it 
certaln chat at as ever printed; hut rather probable that it 
exiſted only in manuſcript firice it had not been ſeen by An- 
thony Waod. i to % n 201 07 S21V 1, Sd ahi 
Dur language, during this period, was enriched, and the 
knowledge of our country men enlarged, by ſeveral tranila- 
tions of the Greek proſe writers, We muſt not, however, un. 
der the preſent head reckon the Nicocles of Iſocrates, and 
Ariſtotle de Mirabilibus Mundi, wbich works wete tranſlated 
from the; originals: by tbe Thomas Key juſt mentioned; 


and there are che ſame quubts concerning their having been 
bliſhed which! attend his Eutipides. Another piece of 
Ariſtotle's, his famous treatiſe on the ten categories, uns 


it exiſts in print, or now exiſts at all, is not in our power 
to aſeeriain / Thomas Wilſon, an eminent ſcholat of 


tieular ly to q peak of, gave a proof of his attention to the 
advaucement of vernacular compaſition; by tranſlatiog ſe· 
ven oratious of Demoſthenes. This work, the ſubject of 
which was ſo well; choſen, w dedicated to fir William 
Cecil. A. ttanſlation of Herodian s hiſtory came from the 
bands off Nicholas Smyth, of whom we have no farther 
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preſſly acknowledged in the tit!e-page.—Xenophon's inſti- 
tution of Cyrus: was given to the public ſrom the uriginal; 
and the tranſlator was a Mr. William Bercher, or, as dei 
called in anotheg edition of the book, Wylliam Barkar.! 
ir Anthony Poyngz, a gentleman of rank, aranflated{ 
the table of Cebes in a manner which was thought t be: 
deſerving of commendlation. This work he didnt Rv 
cute from the origigal Greck, but from a. Laria- verfion. 
lt is: the firſt.tranſlation of Cebes that appeared in our 
lunguage. Abraham Fleming, who. 2 tranſs 
lator,/among other works, produced in Enghifh Alian's was 
tous Hiſtory. 2 Something, 0 likewiſe, 1 Aſocrates came 
from the ſame hand; and, alſu, Syneſ uss Panegy tie on 
haldneſs, which had been brought into faſhion by Kraſ⸗ 
muss encomium on folly. This Abraham Fleming” was 
of conſiderable, ſervice to the literature of his-countrypby: 
rendering | into Eugliſh many celebrated books Which had 
been written in Latin about the: fiſteenth century, and at 
the reſtoration of learning. — Phe only remaining dranſ- 
lun from the Greek, or, at lraſt, the only remulning 
e of which we date able to give an heu⁰,ẽů,e is 
that of the wen, books: of Heliodorus s. Ethiopic hiſtory. 
Thomas Underdowue, a natiue pf Oxford; and, as may 
alongbly be ſuppꝑſed, a ſcholar of the uni verſity of that 
aty, was thertraplator By the publication of- this work: 
new. field af romance was opened, which is thought t& 
tare ſuggeſted to r Philip Sidney the ſchams of his Ar- 
$109 ino „He l D n HG Gy He i 
The tranſlations ſrom the Latin (poets were more nu - 
mou than tom che Greck. Of. theſe pots, fleneca the 
tie uagedi ſeems to have hern no ſmalli favourite : nor 
al chis be f ht: ſurpriſing, when: we teſlect that ſound 
lemture, and eſpecially! d juſt taſte, owerd not yet arri ved 
0 a great degree, of perfection. 1 Ati different times, and 
y different poets; a verſion wa completed of the whole of 
ages; and tbey were all of: them printed 

558 1. The Hy ppolitus, the Medea, the Hers: 

dus, and: the Agamemnon, ere tranſlated by John 

vadley, who had been ed ucated at Weſtminſter ſchool, and 
«ad became a member of Trinity college, in Cam- 
a 4 bridge, 
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6/5 His had been ſeparately publiſhed 
Af vente beſire, nd: Se hatd0 te ſectetary Sh Thi 
Dee 18 fo Hechme d wiceedinply Tearce, that it is n 
iy td meet with $649 the thoiceſt black letter collections. 
Nele ſrene il added by the tranffator to the end of the 
Atta o for ehe pufpoſe of explalning ſome circumſtances 
ieh Re ihagined had not been ſufficiently —_— 
ehe Ding waitcts "Though this" attempt to improve the 
— th&Urtima{by 4 he- ebndect or contrivance; wa, 
Jede pesche mftantk, , needlely and improper, It is in one 
feſpect deſerving of notiere; as it hes that authors been 
56 Rink for themſelvesg and that hey were not always im. 
youu — rai Ben reſeribed? letter of their models, 
Lc ears have been a man of talents, was 
Ui fed · for chan mme Which were under- 
by Wem 5 for- le ndeſeended to tranſlate Hale 
Ads 6p che Peper The verſfoof the Octavia was done by 
-Phothas Nuee, e Newée; HU After wurd obtained ſeveral 
5h ide Url. "> Mlexärder Nevyle was the 
Or-of the-CHdipus/ and Heexecured the caſt inthe 
"fixt6&689year”-of "this Ege * —— . | Nevyk's 
Wut — is fired-ant' Et ver- 
Re dr Hy ler Sip hedge d habe ſheen eminentij 
te tler advafltage f bb underrak ifthe whole had bern 
exerutecd by hf. Phrouphay fie fidean of the gravity 
„uin eue ee tached u che clericaVcharic- 
ter f de fees d have Been perfe ed by this" friends chat 
ry was nh ene of . i tet accompliſnments of 4 
8 1 that it ot Hö gtee Way to the more 
Porfuits Bf Rtera — bbcamie-one of the 
arm men Whony archbiſhop Parker purronifed,-ardd re- 
Aden ich HirtPag his fecterarys/ He pfdhected un Enghl 
'trapffation! of Divy;1 but" there! is no tesſon te believe that 
2 ä great pregrefs inthe deſign The Hergvles 
| . che Toa of Seneca were tran 
— cg ſon of Joh Heywood the epi 
| — i ——4———ð mado to the 
"on nal ET alter paſfiip chroogh fore 
Hfe; lefe W becume # cahwke Ly 
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hed MN and 4 Jeſuit at Rome. He is ſaid to have beep an ggeu- 


This MI rate eritie in the Hebrew language; no g ονj&quaſuy in 
na thoſe days. The eee ESE 90H cFAZEG1EÞ 
ions. of o deneca, the bais, was tranſlated by Thomas 
che Newtong the publiſher of the whole, He ſeems t haye 
ances vndertaken the buſineſs more from a. dere of completing 
d by the <alleRtio9- cham from any ſtrong poetical; ingligation. 
e the His verſion is more-profaic than, chat of gaolt of the other 
wa, Wil tragedies, and it appears: to have been his chief gim to 
1 one i preterve peripieuity and fidelity. If a9 an Bngliſt pget 
egen de obtained no great praiſe, he other wiſe deere welh af 
; inn. ide literature of this country ; for he became famous for the 
dels, . cdegance of his Latin poetry, of which hel left à ſpecimen 
; was in his 4 Illoſtrium aliquot Aaglorum Encomia.”, He as 
nder- haps the fixſt Engliſhman, gaſter Leland, who wrote 
Jald's tin elegies with Ae i | 

ne/by I Newton was courted. by coſt of the ingenious and Jearged 
weral men of that age, and Robert eatl of Efſex was his patron. 


;) the Wil Ovid appears to have been another very favouite-Lacin 
the poet in his period. Eatly in queen Bljzaberh's reign, the 
vyke's four: firſt poke of the Metamorphofis'were trauſlated by 
t ver- Arthur Colding i and in) a; ſhott time afterwards, he com- 


Pletedt ché whole, This work was ſo acceptable to tbe 
public; that. in dur courſe; it paſſed through ſeyeral edi- 
tions; Golding's ſtyle is poetical and ſpiritad z aad thaugh 
bis ander is ornamental and diffuſi eg. it was pot carried 
t ſuch ane Re as to prevent his tetaining à ſufficient 
ablervange of hs original. On the whole, as ar anſlator 


more Wi md a poet he ergelled many of big; contemporarięs, In 
fe miez cen he ſhews/ himſelf, to: have felt iche imagery, 
id re. w to have. beenjinſpired with the ſpirit af bis author. The 
Shih 'Mertmorphoſis af Golding continued to-he popular bopk 
s that BN b at ni great ; meaſure; ſoperſeded,, in 1632, by 
qules BN Landy s eranflation.) of the ſame; werk of. Ovid. Golding 


tiftinguiſbed;: Hmſelf eg la manffator g for he has left ver- 
bon alf many modern Latin writers, which were then of 
toritlerable; utility, as being adapted tg the condition and 
n co ſetjuence of the iatroductiom of better books, aud ; 
| | genera 


\ 


elearneſs and \cerſenels. 
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general change in the ſyſtem of knowledge. . Among other 
works, re foe oaepalerion of Momay's French treatiſe 
ap ther travh. of, chriſtianiny, , which had been begun by fir 
PhilipSidney«| The only original productions of Golding, 
are antScgονt of an earthquake in 3680, and a fmallnum. 
ber f verſes; Cobſidefing chat he was a man of real genius, 
iN way!d;be.deemed ſurpriſing that he ſhould have conſined 


7 himſelf ſocouicelj ta the: buſineſʒ of a tranſlator, if we did not 


reflect that at a perand ãn hich Englſh literature Kill con. 


_ Unpedan a flae of impertection, the inereaſe of knowledge 


by the impariation of ioteigu materials was an employment 
as honourable as it was uſeful. Golding; who was a gentle- 
map by birth; and a ative of the, city of London, refided 
with; ſecyetary Cxtil s and ſuch as the eſteem in which he 


Vas deld that he) NS pationiſed by che principal characten 


of abe age. His having given a v ion of the whole Me. 
8 of Ines did my prevent ſome diſtiact fables, of 
that work. From being aranllared, by different writers, —The 
Nd OE ee Tendered ingo Fangliſh verſe by an au- 


thor hoſe name docs hot appears and Tbomas Under: 


ene gave a tranſlation f the Ibis, but illuſtrated 
Win SADQHTLONS ry hriftophet, 44 Mas ſo void of 
Rane ane e enen, a8, 10, traſſyte the] clegies of the 
ame P9645) thetelegent language gt, which; can make no 
nend for their, obſce nities. A Hat MAI log was ſenſible 
ol his acting Ae Bb. raſh ee dee 
Eu e i canduct, May, be coajetured from 
Ms prochriag the. work to he printed, at Middleburg, and 
without; addate, (Thel dobserfugg, however,, did not avail 
him gr vy go mmand of che archhiſhop of, Cantesþury 
andiths biſhon of LANG, He hank wes ordered to be. burot 
at. Stationersnhe! eee e mei an 

ranſlator er- gta verſion at. che Heroical Epil- 


Aman FLAP Att 
tlas, Nich. e een m e was ondebted to 


'Ehomas Turbecville, à nme, at thatizime, of conſiderable 
e ee ver ſion was ſo popular a5, ſpeedily. to oc 
caſion.a demand qq, dhree edition, Six of the Epiſtles ate 
iq; blank verſe, and the reſt in four-lined ſtanzas, Turber: 
ville was hep in zeug which, he S3: 40 various part 
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of bis trenſlation.— There exiſts, it is ſaid, one of Ovid's 
Epiſtles tranſſated- by the accompliſhed earl of Eſſex. 
But if it could be recovered, e it 
voold only be valued a3 a curieſity : finde it is apparent} 
from a few of his Sonnets which ure preſerved in the Athy 
molean; muſcum; that he was got endued” with! à portie 
genius. — To fniſh our accoont of what relates th Ovid; 
the three fir ſt books of his Triſtia were trandlated by Ton 
Chorchyard. As Churchyard was à matt of abilities, it 18 

e that his verſion is not deſtirute of merit; and xhis 
ne rather; judge, as from others of his productions it is'aps 
patent that he could occaſionally riſe to harmonious ver lr. 
fication There were ſeverai ſhort pieees diſperſed abroad 
in this reign, concerning which-ir is doubtfa}, whether they 
were regular trariflations from Ovid, or poetns'formed from 
an imitation of the Engtiſh editions of his works that were 
now in eirculation- 18973106 300 DID 1 () O ellOUNMTONEKR3 


Very early: in [queen Elizabeth's reign, an attention was 
paid to the prince of Latin pots, Vatgil. Thomas Phayer, 
who-in-a former article has been mentioned as ſuſtaining the 
tbreeſold character of poet, lawyer; and phyſician, ad ad 
concetned im the * Mirror of Magiſtrates,“ had tranſlated 
in the life Of Mary, tlie ſeven fielt books of the Rneid. 
He afterwards ſitiiſhed the eigheh and ninth books, but 
vork after a ſpace of more than twenty,” years, was com- 
pleted by Thomas Twyiſe, a native of Canterbury, and a 


mixerſities, was an àdmirer of fohn Dee's myſterious 
pbiloſophy, and patroniſed by lord Buckhurſt. To whe ninth, 
tenth; eleuenthʒ and twelfth books of Virgil, Tyne added 
1 tranſlation” of /Maphais's Toppl, 
v4 this work received; that from the year 1584 to 1620 
b went through four editions: after which period. 
became obſolete,” aad is now totally forgotten. The 
aon of Phayer's undertaking his verſion, according a 
bis own'agebunt,, was to infpire the young nobility, gentry,” 
nd ladies of this country: with'a fenſe dt the riches of ehèir 
tive tongueß and to; ſhew That the Evglihiapguzge ws) 


not, 


PL 
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died ſoon after he had Begun the tenth, Tbis imperfect 


phyſician ar Lechs, who had been educated at both of jour | 
blectental book. 80 well 


ta 


%. 
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not, as too many thought, incapable of propriety and ele. 
e execution of bis undertaking he has 
mitted, miſrepreſented, and paraphraſed many paſſages of 
his original; notwithſtanding which, his performance is in 
every reſpect ſuperior to Twync's continuation, The mea- 
ſure is the fdurteen-footed Alexandrine of Sternhold and 
Hopkits; a meaſure which, whatever may be judged of it 
at preſent, was tlien, from its familiarity, attuned to the 
e ear, and uſed in moſt works of length and gravity, 
Ir ſeems to have been particularly conſecrated to trauſla- 
tion. Aftet the exertions of Phayer and Twyne, there was 
no occaſion for others to labour in the ſame vineyard, unleſs 
they could have done it with ſuperior ſucceſs. This praiſe 
does not belong to Robert Stany hurſt, a native of Dublin, 
who tranſlated tbe four firſt books of the Eneid into Engliſh 
hBerxameters. He was more unfortunate in the meaſure of 
His verſification than his predeceſſors, and he was not equal 
to them in other reſpects. Bven his contemporaries were 
ſenſible of his defects, and condemned him in ſtrong terms. 
Out of them deſeribes him as having trod a foul, lumber- 
ing, boiſterous, wallowing meaſure} in his tranſlation of 
Virgil. Notwithſtanding this miſtaken application of bis 
talent, Stanyhurſt was a real ſcholar, and the author of many 
theological, philoſophical, and hiſtorical, works. A high 
.Charatter, in paint of erudition, is given of him by Camden ; 
and it is trepreſented that he was careſſed by many foreig! 
8 acnount of his literature and politeneſs.— 
tranflation of the Bucolics of Virgil was made by Abra- 
bam Fleming, whoſe plan was to be as literal as poſſible, 
by rendering verſe; for verſe. When we have faid this, it 
it will not be imagined that the work was very poetical. 
Nevertheleſs, Fleming met with encouragement enough t0 
engage bim to proceed in his career; for, after an in- 
terval of ſome years, he added the Georgics to the Bucolics, 
-Bvth: the publications were accompanied with notes. The 
| tranſlation has been ſuppoſed to be in the common blank 
| :yerfe ; but it is inthe regular Alexandrine without rhyme 
ll Abraham Fleming #tetwards publiſhed ſeparately the Alexis 
| ol Virgil, trunſlated into Engſiſ hexamerers, verſe . 
deckt 
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Cle. There was ſome obliquity in the ſpirit and taſte af the, age 
has which rendered this eclogue the object of particular ſeleos 


es of tion. Edmu nd Spe nſer condeſeended tos tranſlate, [though 


rf in a vagve and paraphraſtical manner, the Culex aſcribed 
to Virgil. 2 755 SOL (5 4 O- 1011. 1U1 23% !92 7107 
It may be thought extraordinary that Horace's ode 
f it hould not have been tranflated during the reign of Elia 
the beth. Perhaps our countrymen were diſcouraged by the 
peculiar nieety and difficulty of the undenaking.1: With 

regard, however, to his other works, they affumed-a great- 
er degree of courage. Thomas Drant -publiſhed a tranſ- 


les lition of the two books of Horace's Satires, which as fol- 
raiſe lowed by the Epiſtles, and the Art of Poetry. The author 
ves was at firſt very paraphraſtical, but aſterwards endea voured to 
Fil 

w] 


be ſo Hiteral as well nigh to render word for word, and line 
for line. From a paſſage in the addreſs to the reader it 
ſhould ſeem that the bookſellers of that period had no 
great opinion of the ſueceſs of moral writings. Drant ap- 
pears to have been fully ſenſible of the difficulty of bis un- 
dertaking; for he declares that he could ſoonet tranſlate 
twelve verſes out of the Greek Homer, than ſix out of 


bis Horace. His ſentiment was undoubtedly: juſt; nor was it 
ex to be expected that the Satires and Epiſtles of Horace ſhould 
8 be happily rendered into Engliſh in the infancy of ſtyle 
ud taſte, when his delicate. turns could not be expreſſed, 
gh nor his humour juſtly reliſhed, nor his good ſenſe and obſer- 
721 rations on human life thoroughly underſtood. a—_— 
ble ok literature Knows, that in the politeſt and moſt cultivate 
tx apes, the fuceefsful tranſlators and imitators of this delight - 
oo ful Roman poet have been ſmall in number. It is obſeru- 
oy able, that Drant undertook his verſion. of Horace, in the 
15 ſpecific character of a grave divine, and a teacher of mo- 
cs, ach. He obtained ſeveral preferments and dignities in 
rhe the church, and was a toletable Latin poet. The “e Eccle- 
ank lates” was 'tranflared by him into hexameters, in the 
Lay lame language. There are two miſcellauies of his Latin 
r poetry extant, the one entitled “ Sylva,” and the other 
| * Pormata varia et externa.“ In the Sylva he ſays, that he 


lad begun to tranſlate the Iliad, but had procegded no 
| | farther 


i 
. 
, 
: 
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Farther than the fourth, book; and he mentions, likewiſe 


doth, Foie the author of a verſion of Gregory Naziaz 
2bn's" reek Epigtams; but Whether into Latin or into 
not been aſcertained. 5 

What regard might be paid to the epigrammatic er. 
ertions of the ancient father we are not able to ſay ; but ve 
may be well aflured that a tranſlation from Martial wonld 
conſtitute a more popular book. This taſk was under, 
taken by Timothy Kendall, who, after being educated x 
Eton and at Oxford, became a ſtudent of the law at Staple's. 
Ind. He did not obtain much glory by the ſpecimens 
which he exhibited of his application to claſſical liters 
ture. His performante cannot, ſtrictly be called a 
rranflation of Martial, becauſe, it includes epigraivs from 
many other writers, modern as well as ancient. Martial, 


| however, forms the principal baſis-of the work, 


Marloe, who had tranſlated Coluthus's Rape of Helen, 
aud the Loves of Hero and Leander, which go under the 
name of Mufzus, gave a verſion, in blank verſe, of the 
firft book of Lucan. His death prevented his carrying on 
the deſign, which, in the next reign, was 3 by 
George Chapman, but in a very interior manner, —The 
Thebais of Statius was tranſlated by Thomas Newton. 

+ Befides the tranſlation of the ancient Latin claſhc poets, 
verfions were not uncommon from ſome of the modern 

oetical writers in the ſame language. Among others, 

antuan, who had acquired the rank of a claſſic, was tran 
lated by Turberville.— Another favourite author, among 
the 'Englifh ſcholars in this period, was Palingenius, whole 


Zodiac“ was rendered into Engliſh verſe by Barnaby 


Googe; and the tranſlation had the good fortune of the 
orig} al, to be very much admired. Other productions of 
a fitniilar nature might probably be mentioned; but it may 
be ſufficient to have touched upon the ſubject, 

"The tranſlations from the ancient Latin proſe writers 
were not ſo numerous as from the potts, and, indeed, not 
ſo humerous as might have been expected. Golding, 0 

whom we have lately ſpoken with due reſpect, was a con- 
ſiderable benefactor to the public in the way which we " 
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now conſidering. The knowledge of the treaſures. of anti- 
quity was enlarged to our coun mens by 1014 vi; ons 
Juſtin's Hiftory and Cæſar's Commentaries, By the lame 
hand was tranſlated Seneca's fine moral treatiſe on 
Works of leſs conſequence, rendered into Engliſh 
Golding, were Pomponius Mela's geography, an Sd. 
be oli R 


ory” of Solinus ; but they contributed ſomething 
to the ſtock of literature, —Cicero's Oration for Archias 
was tranſlated, by Drant.— Abraham Fleming publiſhed a 


„rianſlation of certain ſelect epiſtles of Cicero, and afterwards 
ace a large collection from the ſame author, to which 
- were added letters of Pliny, and of other perſons.— 


Tully's Offices were tranſlated by Nicholas Grimald, a poet 


ſtruction, that it was ſeveral times reprinted, —One of 
the moſt important tranſlations in this period, was that of 
the four firſt books of Tacitus, and the life of Agricola, b 
fir Henry Savile. This tranſlation was accompanied wit 
notes; which were deemed of ſuch Fe that they 
were afterwards rendered into Latin by Gruter, and pub- 
liſhed at Amſterdam. If there were other verſions of the 


— 


Elizabeth, (which may very poſſibly 
they have eſcaped our reſearches. ay 
Ide hiſtory of tranſlation might be copiouſly ported, as. 
it was exciſed with regard to the Italian and French au- 
thors, eſpecially the former ; but it would carry us too far 
to enter into a full diſcuſſion of the ſubject. The books 
that were chiefly rendered into Engliſh were of the fictitious 


ave been the caſe), 


<2 
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— 


ad the verſions that were made of diffetent parts of them 
vere very numerous. Indeed the Italian language now be- 
gan to be ſo faſhionable, that lexicons and grammars of 


— 


— 


are treatin of, * were George Gaſcoi ne, Geoffry Fenton, 
homas Turberville, George Whetſtone, and fir James 


LS * „ 


names 
2 


of the age; and fo adapted was the book to general in- 


ancient Roman proſe writers, Aue the reign of queen 


— 
—ͤ—— — 


and narrative kind. Among the productions of this nature, 
thoſe of Poccace were the moſt diſtinguiſhed favourites; 


„411%... 


u titten in Engliſh, became common publications, The 
principal perſons who figured as tranflators, in the line we 


Tingron, © To" theſe, were it neceſſary, many other 


—_— Þ 
. 
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names might be added. One of the works tranſlated 


of ftaly; for betein he preſented to his'readers not fictio 


unnoticed. it is true that it is néither executed with 


| were, obſolete as they are now becotteß und Tugceeded # 


/ 


Giſcoigne- 13 'a <vinedy of Arioſto's, called * Suppoſti, 
which was acted at Gray's Inn. This tranflation is In proſe 
abd it is obfervable that it was the firſt comedy in prof 
which -was compoſe jy ol Taagobge, and Exhibited-upoi 
pr Rage. be oſt valuable of Fenton's various per. 
formances muſt be reckoned his having given to the pub 
lie a verfion-of the twenty books of Guicciardin's Hife 


but truck; and truth, too, of che firſt importance. & 
James Har rington's ktanflation of Ariofto's Orlando Fu- 
rioſo was too great an wndertaking to let us ſuffer it to paß 


ſpirit nor wirh accuracy: nevertheleſi, ir ci ntributed to 
entich or portry wich nes deres lor the imsgin ation, boch 
of the romantic and comic feces” A wonderful union 
was preſented to the reader of Gothie thachitery' and fami- 
liar manners. Although Fairfax is ebmmonly ſuppoſed to 
be the firſt tranſlator of Taſſo, this was not the caſe.” He 
was preceded, in the preſent reign; 3 E. eſq.; and 
there is reaſon to believe that à ſimilar” work, which exiſt 
only in manuſcript, was performed by Tütberville. One 
effect of the tranſlarions from Italian bôbks was, that i 
preciſe and ſy ſtematical knowledge of tlie ancient Heathed 
theology ſeems to have been more univerfally circulated 
among the people of England. In general ir may be ob- 
ſerved, that the beſt ſtories of the'early and original novel. 
tles of Italy, in one fotm or other, were give in an Engliſh 
dreſs. The verſions of French authors were leſs frequent, 
and for the moſt part of Jeſs importance. With regard to 
tranſlations ſrom the ancients,” Mr. Wartonz to whom ve 
ate uncommonly obliged in the courſe of this article, has 
remarked, that almoſt all the Greek and Roman claſſes 
appeared before the year 1600. The remark We confider 
as too general. Were we to enter into an enumetation of 
them, it would be ſeen that many of che fineſt clafſſe Writers, 
both in proſe and verſe, were left untranſlüted t. 
Imperfect as the multifarious tranſlations of this Period 
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unde ay more judiciaps,) and mg elegant they) 
vere, nevertheleſs, ag cha conſequience,. in theit dag, bg, 
the general intereſts of knowledge and litetature. They. 
we amougſt other cauſes, to excite. a {pitit,of; Gris, 
teiſm, aud. an Attention to the laws. of camppftion. Flows 
euer, previouſly. to moſt of them, this ſpirit had been dl 
FN inſtructive manner, . with; tegard to one 
of the authors of the age, of whom little notice had been 
taken, till Mr. Warten drew him out | of obſcurity., 
The gentleman we fefer to is, Thomas Wilſon, who, in 
n grige' ere er in Eliza 
eth's); publiſhed, an Art of Rhetoric in Engliſh. | A tech- 
cal and elementary manual, in our own tongue, written 
V Leonard Cox, had, indeed, appeared many years ber 
ſore; bot Wilſon's: tteatiſe is more liberal and diſcurfives. 
Jt has the metit of haviug illuſtfated. the arts df eloquence, 
yy example; and, of having Examined and aſcettained the 
bezuties of corhpoſition with the ſpeculative ſkill and ſaga - 
of a;etirje g ſo that his work may juſtly be confidered 
the firſt. ſy tem of ctiticiſm that appeared in our las. 
guage. The fourpatts belonging to elocution he ſtates t 
de plainneſs, aptneſs, compoſition, and exornatiou, ;aod, 
bus forme; excellent obſervations on fimplicity of ſtyle. 

wong other leſſons, this, he ſays, ſhould. firſt be leatned, 
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Fay 
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never to, affect any ſtrange inkhorn terms, but to ſpeak. as 


_ 
— — 


eommotily received ; and he ſtrongly, condemns thoſe, 
ters who ſeek ſo far for qutlandiſh, Engliſh, that they al- 
koge 1 7 pl their mother tongue. Heenfocore the aps 
Plcation and, explanation of the fables, of, antiquity, eſpe- 
ally as they,exiſt in the Iſiad and Odyſſey, and has ſome 
| dent temaiks on the moral purpoſes to whicli they 
ould be appligd. The ſonce of circumſtantial deſcription 
ommended. by, him which, he calls an evident or plain 
wing forth. of, 4, thing as though it were preſencly done 3 
de profpce$;an;;inſance of it from Qyjntilian, which, 
Mords a proc int we were now beginning to make the 
ies of, che Ancirnts, our own... Jo, the neceſſity, 


mining a dhe preſervation. of character, he lays. down, 
b ſome 
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ſome precepts which ſeem to be directed to the writers d 
hiſtorical plays; and he afterwards points out the advan. 
tages of perſonification in enlivening compoſition. Prolix 
narratives, whether jocuſe or ſerious, not having yet ceaſed 
to be the entertainment of polite companies, Mr. Wilſon 
has not thought it inconſiſtent with the deſign of a general 
book of rhetoric to give rules for telling a tale with grace 
and ſpirit, It appears, from the work, that to write ele- 
gantly in Engliſh now began to be faſhionable, and to meet 
with the higheſt applauſe. PEI 
This was ſo uncommon a production, in ſo early: 
Period of our literary hiſtory, that it is but a juſt tribute 
of gratitude to the memory of Thomas Wilſon, to add: 
few biographical particulars concerning him. He was 
native of Lincolnſhire, and, in 1541, was admitted a ſcholar 
of King's College, in Cambridge. He became a fellowof 
the college, and, whilſt. he refided at the univerſity, was 
tutor to two celebrated youths, Henry duke of Suffolk, 
and lord Charles Brandon, his brother. In due courſe, he 
took the degree of doctor of laws, and was afterwards one 
of the ordinary maſters of requeſts, and maſter of St. Ka- 
tharine's hoſpital near the Tower. Being a man of buti- 
neſs as well as learning, he was at times employed by queen 
Elizabeth as ambaſſador to Mary queen of Scots, and into 
the low countries. At length he roſe to be a ſecretary of 
ſtate, and a privy counſellor. In 1579 he was appointed 
dean of Durbam, and died in 1581. Ir is ſaid that D. 
Wilſon was endued with an uncommon {ſtrength of me- 
mory, and that this enabled, him to a& with remarkable 
diſpatch in his negociations. He was the author of vat 
ous other works beſides the two which we have had occt- 
ſion to mention, and was one of the moſt accompliſbed 
ſcholars of his time. | 1 2 | 
Another compoſition of a fimilar nature with Wilſons 
Art of Rhetoric, though more confined in its qbject, ws. 
Puttenham's Art of Engliſh Poeſy. It is not, however, fl 
ſtrictly confined to poetry, as totally to exclude any obſet- 
vations that relate to eloquence in general. Puttenhan 
had right notions of the true character of a poet, whick 
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„ to be poſſeſſed of a creative genius. Accordingly, 
„Je commonly uſes the word ““ Maker” for poet; and he 
as the firſt author that brought this expreſſion into faſhion, 


the ſignificancy of which has been much commended by 
fir Philip Sidney and Ben Jonſon, Imperfect as Putten- 
ham's work is upon the whole, it was the only piece of 
oetical criticiſm of any conſequence that England pro- 
uced for a long period. Indeed, nothing confiderable 
appeared on the ſubject till Dryden began to write his pre- 
aces, 5 

During queen Elizabeth's reign, the Engliſh language 
vas carried by ſome writers to a high degree of perfection. 
here have not been wanting perſons who have thought 
hat our native tongue then roſe to the greateſt excellence 
hich it has ever attained ; and Dr. Johnſon, we believe, 
as expreſſed the ſame ſentiment. In this ſentiment, how- 
ver, we do not agree, though we are ſenfible of the extra- 
ordinary merit of a few individuals in the point we are con- 
fidering. Amongſt theſe, particular praiſes are due to 
Richard Hooker, whom we have already celebrated as a 
divine, He exhibited a fine model of the reaſoning ſtvle, 
and ſer a noble example to thoſe who ſhould come after 
him; an example which was ſucceſsfully followed by a 
Chillingworth, a Locke, and a Hoadly,—Sir Walter 
Raleigh afforded ſeveral proofs in this reign of that dignity 
of compoſition which he, afterwards diſplayed in his 
Hiſtory of the World.—A book has lately fallen into our 
hands, which informs us that the ſtyle of William Perkins, 
an eminent divine at Cambridge, of the puritanical caſt, is 
the beſt of any of that age or the next, and that many 
paſſages in his writings are equal to thoſe of the beſt authors 
n modern times. Not having read Perkins's works, we 
cannot ſay how far this high character of them, in reſpect 
o language, is juſt, The puritans, in general, paid little 
atention to polite ſtudies, and the elegancies of compo- 


& Non, Though they were not deſtitute of erudition, their 
let learning was ſeldom accompanied with taſte. But Perkins 
= Ws aboye the common rank of the divines of that period; 
1 
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and he was diſtinguiſhed by his moderation, as well az by 
his ingenuity and literature. 
Some of the ſtateſmen of queen Elizabeth's. reign ex. 
celled in the propriety, — — and ſtrength of their 
ſtyle. This was the,caſe with Walter Deyereux, earl of 
Eſſex, one of whoſe letters, which is. preſerved in the Bio- 
praphia Britannica, is admirable with regard to the manner 
in which it is written, and riſes much above the genen 
character of the times. Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, 
her majeſty's great favourite, could occaſionally diſtinguih 
himſelf in the ſame way. Several of his letters that have 
fallen under our obſervation are good models of epiſtolary 
compoſition. The name of Thomas Ratcliffe, earl of 
Suſſex, might be added on the preſent occaſion, But of 
all the  illyſtrious characters of this period, none, with 
relation to the ability of Engliſh compoſition, came up to 
Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, the queen's other favour- 
ite. In a variety of inſtances, he gave ample proofs of his 
being both a e and an elegant writer. Indeed, pub: 
lie men may be more likely to excel in this xeſpect than 
mere ſcholars. The latter, being confined to their cloſets, 
are in danger of contracting a formality and ſtiffneſs of 
ſtyle ; and this was particularly the caſe, when the learned 
by profeſſion did not ſo generally mix with the world as is 
cuſtomary at preſent. But thoſe, who are engaged in the 
rand ſcenes of buſineſs, who have their talents called 
into exerciſe by frequent and ſtriking emergencies, and 
who follow the dictates of their immediate feelings, pro 
vided they have had a tolerable education, acquire an eak 
and a yariety of expreſſion, which the others cannot readily 
attain, ks . 5 | 
During the ſhort reigns of Edward the Sixth and queen 
Mary, no hiſtorian. occurred that was deemed. worthy ot 
notice. In Elizabeth's time, hiſtorical compoſition con- 
tinued {till to be very imperfect ; notwithſtanding which, 
ſeveral writers exiſted who muſt not be paſſed over in 
filence ; for, though they are defective in elegance, 


| are uſeful for the information they have given, 155 
| 
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light they have thrown on the circumſtances and manners 
of the times, —Holinſhed is often conſulted and referred to 
in this view. His Chronicles which extend to Scotland and 
lreland, were not written ſolely by himſelf. The part re- 
lating to Eugland was in a great meaſure his own ; but in 


ia the Scotch by Francis Boteville. The whole work is 
| Wchicfly' to de regarded as a compilation. Holinſhed had 
r; Wr:cious other aſſiſtants, two of whom were William Hams 
h on, 2 divine, and John Hooker a principal citizen, of 
e kxeter, and uncle to the Richard Hooker whom we have 
za ſuch particular occaſion to celebtate.— „ 
of John Stow, is uſually deſcribed as an antiquary, but he 
nut be mentioned alſo as an hiſtorian, * The utiliry of his 
th orks in this character has been experienced by many 
to WM uriters; for various facts are related by him that are curious 


and intereſting, and which ſtrongly mark the age wherein 
he lived, Stow was indefatigabſe in his Collections, and 
honeſt and faithful in his recitals ; and there is a ſimplicity 


an in him, which ſometimes gives greater pleaſure than more 
ts, {WJ inifhed narratives. Thomas Newton extended his hiſto- 
of ical views beyond the limits of his own nation; for he 
ed 


wote a hiſtory of the Saracens, drawn out of Auguſtus 
Curio, and a ſummary, or brief chronicle of the Saracens 
and Turks. Previouſly to the preſent period, a hiſtory of 
laly, which eſcaped our notice in its proper place, was 
ad publiſhed” by William Thomas, who had refided a con- 
o- Gderable time at Bologna and Padua.—David Chambers, 
contrary to the ſpirit” of the age, which, when our own 
ils Wy tongue was not uſed, made Latin the vehicle of informa- 
tion, was the author of three hiſtorical works, relative to 
France,” England, and Scotland, that were compoſed in the 
French language. This was a model not to be followed; 
dor do we recollect ite having ever been followed. In 
David Chambers it aroſe from his peculiar ſituation: for 
he was intimately connected with France, and reſided in 
that country the laſt twenty years of bis life. He was a 
zealous partizan of Mary queen of Scots. tors © 
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In the reign we are treating of, we meet with the ff 
examples that have occurred to us of memoir writing. A 
beginning was made by a famous captain of the age, fir 
Roger Williams, who publiſhed the“ Actions of the Loy 
Countries,” being the ſcene of his military employment. 
He wrote, likewiſe “ a brief Diſcourſe of War.” His 
narrative has been well ſpoken of by competent judge, 
Another memoir writer was fir Francis Vere, who was one 
of the greateſt heroes of an heroic age. Like Cæſar, he 
recorded his own exploits, and gave to his work the title 
of Commentaries, “being diverſe pieces of ſervice wherein 
he had command.” We need not ſay that he did not ate 
tain to the glory of Cæſar as an author,—Sir Walter R.. 
leigh drew up, in queen Elizabeth's time, a report of the 
truth of the fight about the iſles of Azores, and a relation 
of the action at Cadiz; but the completion of his hiſtorical 
character was yet to come; and Camden's merit, in the 
ſame view, belongs to the next reign. : 

Hitherto (David Chambers excepted) we have confined 
our attention to thoſe who wrote hiſtory in Engliſh; but 
there were ſeveral authors who till gave the preference to 
the Latin langaage as the vehicle ot their narrations, | 
was in that language that Humphrey Lluyd compoſed his 
Breviary of Britain, and his Chronicle of Wales. It was 

in the ſame language that Stanyhurſt digeſted his four books 
* concerning the Tranſactions of Ireland. Twyne acted in: 
ſimilar manner with regard to his commentaries on the 
affairs of Albion, Britain, and England, as did Nevylein 
his narrative, dedicated to archbiſhop Parker, of the Nor- 
folk inſurrection under Kett.—John Leſly, biſhop of Roß, 
and the great and able advocate of Mary queen of Scotz 
deſerves to be mentioned with particular reſpect as a Latin 
hiſtorian. His hiſtory of his country, from the beginning 
of the nation to his own times, 13-4 teſtimony both of [us 
learning and judgment, This prelate has lately beet 
brought into notice, and juſtice has been done to his chu 
racter.— But of all the hiſtorians who, during this period, 


wrote in Latin, the firſt rank is due to George Rocher 
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Ve enter not into the particular circumſtances of his 
rſonal conduct, We do not deny that he has fallen into 
that was then the common error, of paying too much 
redit to eatly traditions. We do not mean to ſay that he 
vas free from the influence of political prejudices. and 
onnections. Theſe things we leave to be diſcuſſed by the 
angry controverſialiſts of the preſent day. He has doubt- 
es his faults : but as à beautiful writer of hiftory in Latin, 
one of his contemporaries can be placed in competition 
with him. He may even be mentioned as a rival of the 
amed Roman hiſtorians. This praiſe will be granted him, 
whatever may be detracted from him in other reſpects, and 
this praiſe will be tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity, ' 
Among the eccleſiaſtical hiftorians of the reign, a juſt 
ribute of applauſe 1s due to John Fox, commonly called 
the martyrologiſt. In his acts and monuments of the 
church, he has left a proof of literary diligence, united 
with a confiderable portion of literary ability: That there 
ned WT bould be ſome errors in fo large a work. will not be efteemed 


bu Wſurprifing, and his zeal for proteſtantiſm has occaſionally 


» to WW carried him too far. But in general, he is a very faithful 

I: MW vriter; and his authorities have ſtood the teſt of a rigid 
his examination. The fimplicity of the ſtyle, and the intereſt- 
was ing narratives of thoſe who ſuffered for their integrity, 
oks bare preſerved a popularity to the book, eſpecially among 
in: WH": lower claſs of religious readers, which ſtill continues. — 


the Another ecclefiaſtical hiſtorian of this period was on the 


e in different fide of the queſtion, being attached to the Roman 
lo- hierarchy. We mean Nicholas Harpsfeld, whoſe works, 
of, which are written in Latin, are now nearly forgotten, 
ors; tough the author is underſtood to have been a man of 
tin ability. His chief performance, which is a church hiſtory 
ing ot England, is' reported to be learned and laborious. 
15 The biographical productions of the age do not make a 
een Giltinguithed figure. John Pit's collections are not totally 
- ulcleſs, though the errors of them are almoſt innumerable. 
10d, He is diſgraced, likewiſe, by his extreme partiality in fa- 
nao. our of Romiſh writers. Nevertheleſs, he has the merit of 
ge Lbeing ſame deſirable information concerning ſeveral popiſh 
42 b 4. ; authors 
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authors of this country, who lived abroad at the time of 
che reformarian. A life of St, Patrick of Ireland was Pub, 
Hiſtied by Stanyhurſt, which we may conjecture, not to hayt 


xxiy 


Humphrey. Theſe works were in Latin. 

ere was no Engliſh biography at this time, ar at leaf 

vey little, excepting the materials of that nature which 

might be collected from Fox's, hook of Marty rs, and ou 
Fant hiſtorians. ALY 
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Weſtminſter, Matthew, Paris, — — and Thom 
Walknghach. <* ir Henry Seti ene himſelf in tbe 


. his [publication of ſeveral, of, the pine 
writers of Eng | 

55 nd 1590, a og let) + antiquaries was formed, which ſub- 
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je&t vas, to illuſtrate whatever related to the hiſtory, laws, 
ublic offices, judicial courts, and cuſtoms of our country; 
and the members of it were moſt of them eminently 
qualified for the undertaking, , Their diſcourſes are, in 
al, learned, judicious, and inſtructive; and, at the 
ame time, they have the quality of being. very conciſe. 
The writers of them chiefly confined themſelves to 3 
imple repreſentation of facts, and they ſeem to have known 
nothing of the art of ſpreading a ſmall quantity of mats» 
ter into a large ſpace, Some of the perſons, who were 
ornaments of this ſociety, and particularly fir Robert 
Cotton, ſir John Doddridge, and Selden, properly belon 


y WW to the next reign. The moſt illuſtrious names, that fall 
under our prone ſurvey, are thoſe of Agard and Camden, 
to Wl who were - afitiquaries of the firſt diſtinction. Arthur 
„ Agard's Eſſays on various curious objects, ſhew, that in 


ſuperiors, It was in the period we are treating of that 
Camden publiſhed the firſt edition of his Britannia, the 
ha WY werit of which is univerſally known, and has again and 
gh Wl again been teſtified by ſucceſſive republications. The 
le. pularity of the work is as great as ever, and learned men 
rk WH have eſteemed it an honour to have their names united with 
n; dat of Camden, - | you 
ei We come now te a very important object; the ſtate of 
vill Poetry in the age of Elizabeth. The preciſe nature of the 
be Engliſh poetry of this reign, and the improvements to 
our Wl which it was carried, will demind a particular conſidera- 
tion: but, before we proceed to that part of the ſubject, it 
vill de proper to take a ſurvey of the degree in which Latin 
poetry was cultivated in Great Britain, during the period 
before us. We have already had occafian to obſerve, that 
Drant was tolerable in this way, and Thomas Newton elegant. 
Were it a point of ſufficient importance, we could, with- 
out mueh labour, bring forward the names of a number 
of perſons, who exercited themſelves in Latin verſification. 
Anthony Wood, in his Athenæ, frequently ſpeaks of his 
Jaaned men, as having been good poets ; but it will be 
und, upon examination, that they had very ſlender pre- 
| E | tenſions 


Engliſh' antiquities, he had few equals, and ſcarcely any | 
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tenſions to the character. The poems mentioned often 
appear to be little more than college exertions, or oec. 
[-Honal tributes of reſpect to the memory of deceaſed 
ſcholars. Many of them were never publiſhed ; and thoſ 
that were publiſhed received only the applauſes of a limited 
circle, and were quickly forgotten. In general, it may be 
remarked, that Latin poetry was more ſucceſsfully purſued 
in foreign countries, eſpecially in Italy, than in our own; 
and with regard to Great Britain, it flouriſhed leſs in Eng, 
land than in Scotland, This may partly be accounted for 
from the peculiar circumſtances of the literary men of the 
latter kingdom; numbers of whom had their education, and 
reſided much abroad; the conſequence of which was, that 
they contracted a higher reliſh for a ſpecies of compoſition 
that was peculiarly faſhionable in the places they viſited, 
and an excellence in which recommended them to protec, 
tion and patronage. Not having the Deliciz Poetarun 
Scotorum” at hand, perhaps we may be obliged to omit 
few names that might deſerve to be noticed: but we can- 
not beguilty of any material injuſtice, in confining our atten- 
tion only to the-four following perſons; Patrick Adamſon, 
ns Buchanan, James Crichton, and Mark Alexande 
Boyd. | 

Patrick Adamſon, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was 1 
man of diſtinguiſhed abilities, and left, it is ſaid, ſeven 
conſiderable manuſcripts behind him. His publiſhed works 
conſiſt almoſt wholly of Latin poetry. Among thele, 
the principal are a verſion of the book of Job, and Herod, 
a tragedy. As we have never read them, it is not in ou 
power to ſay what is their ſpecific poetical merit. 

Of Buchanan, we can ſpeak with ſome degree of know 
ledge. His character as a poet has uſually been placed 
as high as his character as an hiſtorian, That in the 
view he has uncommon excellence cannot be doubted, 
but perhaps the * beſtowed upon him have ſome 
times been expreſſed in the language of exaggeration. It 
has been the opinion of the beſt judges, that he occ- 
fondly fails in the ſtrictneſs of claſſical purity, and that he 


is often Ovidian rather than Virgilian, His poems = 
T vel 
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n ery numerous, including tragedies, elegies, and compo- 
„ions of a miſcellaneous nature; but his prime work in the 
4 WW octical line, is his tranſlation of the pſalms. As this 
ole ork is very excellent in general, ſo the author particularly 
i iainguiſned himſelf in his verſion of the hundred and 


ourth pſalm. With regard to this pſalm, nine Scottiſh poers 
liſplayed their emulation by ſhooting in the ſame bow; 
ut they fell far ſhort of him in the conteſt. —As we now 
ike our leave of Buchanan, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 


for bat he was the chief literary glory of Scotland during the 
the NPreſent period. His genius was of the firſt rate, and it was 
nd WW minently enriched with the ſtores of learning. The ſub- 
ha ects he wrote upon were various, and in all of them he 


ewed how much he could excel in the powers of com 

tion. Thoſe who are the moſt diſſatisfied with his per- 
onal character, and the moſt abhorrent of his political 
onduct, will concur with us in our ſentiments of his 
wilities as a writer and a ſcholar. 2 
In the Admirable Crichton,” as he has commonly been 
yled, we arrive to the prodigy of the Scotch Biographical 
Hiſtory, His life, if credit may be given to a number of 
wuthors, was nothing but a ſcene of wonders. The powers, 
both of body and mind, which he poſſeſſed, and his exer- 


s 1 tions of them, are repreſented as having been tranſcendant, 
eral But it unfortunately happens, that ſeveral of the narratives 
- which we have of him, cannot ſufficiently be depended 
eſe, 


upon, They are of doubtful authority, and particularly, 
will not ſtand the rigid teſt of chronological diſcuſſion. 

ether are the few monuments which are left of his genius 
of ſuch à nature, as will ſupport the extraordinary ideas 


on- chat have been entertained concerning him. Four Latin 
cel ¶ poems conſtitute all his writings that have been tranſmitted 
th o poſterity ; and it cannot be ſaid of them, that they place 
red; bis poetical invention and abilities in a very high point of 
e 


new. The character which has been given of Crichton, 
by one who has examined the matter, is as follows: He 
vas a youth of ſuch lively parts as excited great preſent 
amiration, and high expectations with regard to his future 
Taunments, He appears to have had a fine 1 to 

| ave 
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have been adroit in his bodily exerciſes, to have poſſeſſed x 


peculiar felicity in learning languages, to have enjoyed x 
remarkably quick and retentive memory, and to have ex. 
celled in a power of declamation, a fluency of ſpeech; ande 
readineſs of reply. His knowledge, likewiſe, was proba. 
bly: very uncommon for his years; and this, in conjunction 
uith his other qualities, enabled him to ſhine in public dif. 
putation. But whether his knowledge and learning were 
accurate or profound, may juſtly be queſtioned; and it 
may equally be doubted, whether he would have ariſen to 
any extraordinary degree of eminence in the literary world, 
It will always de reflected upon with regret, that his early 
and untimely death prevented this matter from being 
ht to the reſt of experiment. 
Mark Alexander Boyd was of a character ſimilar to that 
of Crichton. He reſembled him in the livelineſs of his 
talents, the eccentricity of his diſpoſition, and the variety 
of his adventures. In amiableneſs of temper and manners, 
Crichton appears to have been ſuperior to Boyd. But 
however defective Boyd might be in this reſpect, he was 
undoubtedly a man of abilities, which he exerted on various 
occaſions. He left behind him ſeveral manuſcripts on phi- 
lological, political, and hiſtorical ſubjects, written in Latin 
and in French, both which languages were as familiar to 
him as his native tongue. The only works of his that have 
ever been committed to the preſs are his Poems, which 


conſiſt of two books of epigrams, fourteen Epiſtles of the 


Heroines, and fourteen Hymns. As a Latin poet, Boyd 
riſes, above many of his contemporaries. His: Epiſtles of 
the Heroines are happy imitations of Ovid; and his 
Hymns, which are in the heroic meaſure, are endued with 
a poetic ſpirit. They are not, as might be expected from 
— given them, of a devotional, but à miſcel- 
laneous nature. Three inſtances excepted, they derive theit 
ſeparate titles from ſome herb, flower, or plant. We have 
no difficulty in aſſerting, that Boyd was a better poet than 
Sriahton. 1 1s 6 En,eß 207 to Y ont © 
Engliſh poetry aſſumed a peculiar importance and cha- 
facter in the reign. of Elizabeth. This was owing to a 
21 Varie 
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variety. of cauſes and cireumſtances, in the delineation of 
which the beſt raſk we can perform, and the moſt aecept- 
able ſervice we can offer to our readers, is to give an 
abridged account of what Mr. Warton has advanced upon 
the ſubject. The age we are treating of has often been 
called the golden age of our poetry; and, if this may not 
be true in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, it was certainly a very poeticab 
eta, and few periods can be mentioned in our hiſtory which 
ſnine in that view with ſuperior luſtre. The principal 
features that ſtrike us in the poetry of the times, are the 
predominancy of fables, fiction, and fancy, and a fondneſs 
for intereſting adventures and pathetic events. This cha- 
tacteriſtic diſtinction may be chiefly referred to the follow- 
ing principles, which were ſometimes blended, and fome- 
times had a ſingle operation. The principles we ſpeak of 
were the revival and vernacular verſions of the claſſics; the 
viſionary reveries or refinements of falſe philoſophy ; a de- 
gree of ſuperſtition, {ufficient for the purpoſes of poetry; 
the adoption of the machineries of romance; and the fre- 
quency: and improvement of allegoric exhibitions in the 
popular ſpectac les. | ; vihsrgoban 
After the corruptions and impoſtures of popery had been 
detected and expoſed, and the treaſures of antiquity had 
been opened, a new turn was given to the human mind. 
The faſhion of cultivating the Greek and Romsn learning 
became general; and the literary character was no longer 
appropriated to ſcholars by profeſſion, but aſſumed by the 
nobility and gentry, Formerly the ecclefiaſtics had found 
t their intereſt to keep the ancient languages to themſelves, 
and for ages they had ſucceeded in being almoſt the ſale 
depofitaries of knowledge; but now men were eager to ob- 
tain an acquaintance with what had ſo long been injuriouſly 
concealed. The laity had been taught to aſſert their natural 
privileges, and would not permit the clergy to retain the 
monopoly of literature. Such was the curioſity for new 
biſcoveries, that all perſons of leiſure and fortune were ex-: 
ited to the ſtudy of the claſſics, What at preſent would 
be deemed pedantry, was then conſidered as politeneſs. 
An indiſpenſable and almoſt the principal object in the * 
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cle of a gentleman's education, was the acquiſition of an 
accurate apprehenſion of the phraſeology and peculiarities 
of the poets, hiſtorians, and orators of antiquity. This, 
however, often went little farther than to a kind of techni- 
cal erudition. Even the young ladies of faſhion were care- 
fully inſtituted in claſſical letters; and the daughter of 2 
ducheſs was taught not only to diſtil ſtrong waters, but to 
conſtrue | Greek. Queen, Elizabeth's paſſion for literary 
attainments was then natural, and reſulted from the genius 
and habitudes of the age. : eee 

As the works of antiquity were thus familiariſed to the 
great, every thing was tinctured with ancient hiſtory and 
mythology, Though the Heathen Gods were diſcounte- 
nanced by. the rigid puritans, on a ſuppoſition that they 
tended to cheriſh and revive a ſpirit of idolatry, they came, 
nevertheleſs, into general vogue. Almoſt every pageant 
that was preſented to the queen, when ſhe paraded through 
a country town, might be regarded as a pantheon, If ſhe 
paid a viſit at the ſeat of any of her nobility, on entering 
the hall, ſhe was ſaluted by the penates, and conducted to 
her privy-chamber by Mercury. Nay, the paſtry-cooks 
were expert mythologiſts; for at dinner, ſelect transfor- 
mations of Ovid's Metamorphoſes were exhibited in con- 
fectionary; and the ſplendid iceing of an immenſe hiſtoric 
plumb-cake was emboſſed with a delicious baſſo-relievo of 


the deſtruction of Troy. When, in the afternoon, het 


majeſty condeſcended to walk in the garden, the Jake 
was covered with tritons and nereids; the pages of the 
family were converted into wood-nymphs, who peeped 
from every bower; and the footmen gamboled over the 
lawns in the figure of Satyrs. This inundation of claſſical 
pedantry ſpeedily infected our poetry. Theſe novel imagi- 
nations dazzled our writers, who were already trained in 
the ſchool of Fancy, and induced them to decorate every 
compoſition with the divinities and heroes of Pagan anti- 
quity, The conſequence of this was, that alluſions to an- 
cient fable, were often introduced without any regard to 
propriety. The familiariry, however, with the ancient 
ſtory, which by degrees had ſpread among the common 
20 : people, 
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ople, was not ſo much owing to the prevailing ſtudy of 
he original authors, as the numerous Engliſh verfions'of 
hem, which were continually appearing, and employed 
zany a pen. Theſe tranſlations had the effect of giving a' 

eneral notoriety to the tables of antiquity.. Ovid's Meta- 


re- 
f 2 {Wnorphoſes in particular, tranſlated by Golding, diſcloſed a' 
to Ne world of fiction, even to the illiterate ; and as all the 


Pagan ſtories exiſted in the Engliſh language, and in books 
generally read, learned alluſions, whether in a poem or a 
ageant, . were underſtood by common readers and common 
vectators. It is obſervable, that out countrymen were firſt 
rincipally ſtruck with the fabulous inventions of the claſſics. 


te- No their regularity. of deſign, and juſtneſs of ſentiment, 
ey eile attention was paid, It was beyond the comprehen- 
ne, Non of a comparatively rude age, to imitate the natural 
ant Neauties of the ancient poets, in preference to their mytho- 


logical fictions, Theſe fictions captivated: ſo ſtrongly the 
ancy of our writers, that they were purſued to a blameable 
ng «cels. 

to Another prime ſource of the poetry peculiar to this pe- 
zks od, may be traced in the numerous tranſlations of Italian 
or- ales into our own tongue. As theſe narratives were not 
onfined altogether to romantic inventions, but deſcribed 
eal life and manners, and excelled in the artful arrange- 
nent of fictitious yet probable events, they afforded a' new 


her pratification to the public, and became the faſhionable 
ke muſement of all who profeſſed to read for pleaſure. A 
the {Wuititude of plays and poems, which would not otherwiſe 
xd {ave exiſted, took their riſe from them; and they turned 


he thoughts of our writers to inventions of their own, of 
a ſimilar nature, Previouſly to the circulation of theſe 
ooks, affecting ſituations, the combination of incident, 
ind the pathos of cataſtrophe, were little known; and the 
liſtreſs in particular, that ariſes from the conflicts of the 
ender paſſion, had not yet been painted in its moſt inte- 
fling forms, From a peruſal of the works in queſ- 
0n, our poets in general, and eſpecially our dramatic 
poets, borrowed ideas of a legitimate plot, and the 
omplication of facts, neceſſary to conſtitute either a 


omic or a tragic ſtory, As knowledge increaſed, genius 
had 
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bad wanted ſubjests and materials; but the tranſlation 
from the Italian authors, ſupplied the place which ha 
formerly been occupied by legends and ehronicles. The 
old hiſtorical ſongs of the minſtrels contained, indeed, 
much bold adventure, heroic enterpriſe, and ſtrong touch 
of rude delineation ; but they were defective in that multi 
plication and diſpoſition of circumſtances; and in that de. 
ſcription of characters and events, approaching nearer u 
truth and reality, which a more curious and diſcerning ag: 
began to demand. By this ſort of reading, the ruggei 
features of the original Gothic romance were ſoftened; 
and the Italian paſtoral, with ſome mixture of the kind d 
incidents deſcribed in Heliodorus's Ethiopic Hiſtory, ws 
engrafted on the feudal manners in Sidney's Arcadia. 
One thing which deſerves to be remembered is, that the 
_ reformation had not yet diſpelled every deluſion, nor dif 
inchanted all the ſtrong holds of ſuperſtition, In the 
mouldering creed of tradition a few dim characters were 
yet apparent; nor was it indeed to be expected that the 
firſt glmmerings of the morning of ſcience ſhould cauſe 
every goblin of 1gnorance to vaniſh. Reaſon permitted 
few demons ſtill to linger, which ſhe choſe to retain in her 
ſervice under the direction of poetry. It was ſtill the be. 
lief of men, or at leaſt they were willing to believe, that 
ſpirits were hovering around, who brought with them 
« Airs from heaven or blaſts from hell ;” that the ghoſt wa 
duly releaſed from his priſon of torment at the ſound of the 
— Jang and that fairies imprinted myſterious circles c 
the turf by moonlight. Even the pretenders to ſcience 
and profound ſpeculation continued to be infected with 
much of this credulity. Moſt of theſe fabulous notions 
had undoubtedly been credited and entertained, in a fat 
higher degree, in the preceding periods. But the poets of 
thoſe times were too little ſkilled in the arts of compoſ- 
tion, to manage the fictions of the age with proper addrel 
and judgment. In Elizabeth's reign we were arrived # 
that point, when the national credulity, chaſtened by ter- 
ſon, had produced a kind of civiliſed ſuperſtition, and left 
a ſet of traditions, which were ſufficient for poetic decor 
£100, 
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jon, and yet not too violent and chimerical for common 
nſe, Even the ſcientific Hobbes gave his ſanction to an 
xtravagance of fancy in the productions of poetry. 

Although the Gothic romance had been ſomewhat haken 
y the claffical fictions, and the tales of Boccace and Ban- 


alt- pelo, it ſtill maintained its ground; and the daring ma- 
de · M hineries of giants, dragons, and enchanted caſtles, borrow- 
ru from the magic ſtore-houſe of Boiardo, Arioſto, and 
eee, began to be employed by the epic muſe. Servile 
rol Writics have cenſured theſe ornaments, as abounding in 
ed; {Whimſical abſurdities, and as unwarrantable deviations fom 
d a he practice of Homer and Virgil. Homer and Virgil, 
wo Whoever, are not free from abſurdities, if ſuch they are to 


e ſtyled. © On the principles of the critics in queſtion, 
genuine poetry, eſpecially in the higheſt ſpecies of it, 
puld' be deftroyeds oo TION 5 

From the religious dramas, allegory had been adopted 


vere Mato our civil ſpectacles. Not only were the maſques and 
the hageantries of the age of Elizabeth furniſhed with heathen: 
aule Wiivinities; but the yirtues and vices were imperſonated, fig- 
ed 2 Whificantly Stootated: accurately diſtinguiſhed. by their pro- 
bet per rypes;” and repreſented by living actors. The ancient 
be. Nymbolical ſhe ys of this ſort began to aſſume a degree of 
that Whoctica) elegance and preciſion; and it was not merely in. 
hem be confor mation of particular figures that much fancy was 
was 


ern, but in the contexture of ſome of the fables or de- 
ices preſented by es of ideal perſonages. Creative 
nvention was Ac kegel by theſe exhibitions, which re- 
lected back upon poetry, what poetry had given. In 
onſequenEt of their familiarity and public nature, a na- 
mal taſte for allegory was formed ; ſo that the allegorical 
oets now wrote to the underſtanding and feelings of the 


s of Wheople: Even romance was turned to this channel; and 
zoli- Wn the Fairy-Queen, allegory is built upon chivalry. 
jreſ I lt added to the freedom, we may ſay to the boldneſs, of 
dee poetry of this period, that our writers were not ham 
rei · ¶ Pered dy the ſtrictneſs of rules. Very few critical treatiſes 
left Ned been produced; and only one art of poetry, Canons 


0 compoſition had not abſolutely determined concerning” 
iments and images; nor was genius awed by the ap- 
1791. 0 Pre- 
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ſpect the ſtate of manners among our anceſtors. Women, 


and chearful 'matrons, If, in the ſmaller poems, a low 
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prehenſion of a future and final arraigament at the tribunal WW 
of Taſte. Every man indulged a capriciouſneſs of inven. WM; 
tion, without too cloſely conſulting the laws of correctneſs. t 
It was chiefly to-his voluntary feelings, to his own imme- Wl; 
diate and peculiar made of conception, that the poet made 

his appeal. With this freedom of thought there was often Wiſh 
joined an undiſguiſed frankneſs of expreſſion; and both 

together contributed to produce the flowing modulation Wc 
which now marked the meaſures of our. poets, and which, Wi 
by an almoſt unaccountable perverſion of taſte, degene- i 
rated in the next age into the oppoſite extremo of diſſon- f 
ance and aſperity. Selection and diſcrimination had not Mie 
yet marked the character of our authors, who wandered in b 


the purſuit of univerſal nature, without heſitating at break- d 


ing the boundaries of imaginary method, ,,' _ hi 

It was not till the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, Nin 
that ſatires, properly ſo called, were produced, and theſe ri 
were very few in number. Readers who loved to range in the N. 
regions of artificial manners and narratives were not attached t 


to pictures at large of the vices of the times. The poetry Min 


of this period was too ſolemn and referved to ſtoop to Mes 
common life. Satire is never carried to perfection, ot Mu 
— 2 admired, excepting in an age that is highly po- 
Ined, ( | wed in 1:0) 
As the importance of the female character was not com- War 
monly acknowledged, nor woman admitted into the general v 
commerce of ſociety, the intercourſe of ſexes had not in- Wag 
parted a comic air to poetry, or ſoftened the ſeverer tone 0! ine 
our verſification, with the levities of gallantry, and the fami- 
liarities of compliment. The'abſence of fo material a cit. 
cumſtance muſt have influenced the contemporary. poetical 
compoſitions, Many traces remain of what was in this fe- 


we ſee, uſually make but a ſmall figure iu the tragedies and 
comedies of Shakeſpeare, However - neceſſary the Ac: 
roines may, on the whole, be to the piece, they are com- 
monly degraded to the back-ground. As, to the ladies in 
comedy, they are nothing more than - merry wives, plain 


prailes 
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praiſes his miſtreſs, ſhe is complimented, without elegance 


ind without affection, in ſtrains that are neither polite nor pa- 


thetic. She is deſcribed not in the real colours, and with 
the genuine accompliſhments of nature, but as an eccentric 
being, that inſpired ſentiments equally umeaning, hyper- 
bolical, and unnatural, 
All, 'or moſt of the circumſtances we have mentioned, 
contributed to give a deſcriptive, a pictureſque, and figura- 
tive caſt to the poetical language of our country ; and even 
the proſe compoſitions of Elizabeth's reign took a tincture 
from the ſame cauſes, * In the mean while, general know- 
ledge was widely and rapidly increaſing. Books began to 
be multiplied, and many uſeful and rational topics had been 
diſcuffed in our own tongue. Science, at the ſame time, 
had not made ſuch. great advances as to damp the ſpirit of 
invention. On the whole, we were now arrived at a pe- 
riod that was eminently propitious to original and true 
poetry. It was a period in which genius was rather directed 
than governed by judgment; and in which taſte and learn- 
ing had fo far only diſciplined imagination, as to ſuffer its 
exceſſes to paſs without cenſure or controul, for the ſake of 
the beauties to which they were allied. | | 
At a time when the objects pointed out by us were cal - 
culated to have ſuch a powerful operation upon the nature 
and character of our poetry, a genius aroſe of the fir(t order, 
who was animated with a full portion of the ſpiric of the 
ape, and capable of painting it in all its energy. We 
need not ſay that this genius was Spenſer, and that we 
refer to the Fairy Queen. Perhaps it might have been ex- 
pected, from the revival and ſtudy of the ancient poets and 
entics, that inſtead of the romantic manner of compoſition 
vhich had formerly prevailed, a new, and what is common- 
ly eſteemed, a more legitimate taſte of writing would have 
ſucceeded. ' But it was very ſlowly that ſuch a change was 
effected; nor was any conſiderable improvement made in 
ide ſtare of criticiſm till a long time after the reſtoration of 
actent learning. It was not to Homer, or Virgil, or even 
o Taſſo, that Spenſer looked up to for a model ; but to 
Atioſto: and it was conſequently his intention to produce 
C 2 2 poem 
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a poem which ſhould conſiſt of allegories, enchantments, and 
romantic expeditions, conducted by knights, giants, mag 
cians, and fiftitious beings. If he was blamable in this re: 
fpet, the fault is not ſo much to be imputed to himſelf 
as to the times in which he lived. It was natural for him 
to follow the mode of compoſition which then was mol! 
admired, and to adopt thoſe laws of taſte, which Italian 
critics had approved: for Italy, not France, was in queen 
Elizabeth's reign the arbiter of elegance; and in Italy Ari 
oſto was greatly preferred to Taſſo. Whether this opinion 


was juſt or not, we are not here called upon to determine, 


It is ſufficient to our purpoſe to obſerve, that it was em- 
braced by Spenſer; and that vpon this principle, the plan 
of his poem, which i as follows, was framed. | 
It is ſuppoſed by the poet, that the FAERY Qukkxt, 
according to an annual cuſtom, held a magnificent feaſt, 
that continued twelve days, in the courſe of which twelve 
ſeveral complaints are preſented before her. In order, 
therefore, to redreſs the injuries which occaſioned theſe 
complaints, ſhe diſpatches, with proper ' commiſſions, 
twelve knights, each of whom, in the adventure allotted 
to him, proves an example of ſome particular virtue; and 
has one complete book aſſigned to him, of which he is the 
hero. Beſides theſe twelve knights, ſeverally exemplity- 
ing twelve moral virtues, Spenſer has conſtituted one prin- 
cipal knight or general hero, viz. Prince ARTHUR, who 
repreſents Magnificence ; a virtue which is ſuppoſed to be 
the perfection of all the reſt. ARTHUR aſſiſts in every 
book, and the end of his actions is to diſcover, and wit 
GLoR1AaNa, or Glory. The character, in ſhort, which the 
t profeſſes to pourtray, is “ the image of a brave Kknigit 
perfected in the twelve private moral virtues.” 
In eſtabliſhing one hero, who ſhould exemplify the grand 
character which the author had in view, he evidently copied 
the caſt and conſtruction of the ancient epic. But while 


„he was ſenſible of the importance of maintaining the unity 


of the-hero and of his deſign, he was not fufficiently con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of preſerving that unity of action, 


without which the former could not be properly accom 


pliſhed- 
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pliſhed. - His method, at leaſt, is very different from that 
which was practiſed by Homer and Virgil, in conducting 


their heroes to their propoſed end. If it ſhould be en- 
quired how it is that Axrnux execures the grand, ſimple, 
and ulti mate deſign intended by Spenſer, it may be alleged 
that the hero, by lending his reſpective aſſiſtance to each 
of the twelve knights, approaches, in his allotted defence 
of them, {till nearer and nearer to glory, till at laſt he gains 
a complete poſſeſſion. But the reward in this caſe is ſupe- 
rior to the merit. ARTHUR, inſtead of merely giving his 
aid to the other knights, ſhould have been the leadin 

adventurer. If in his own perſon he had exerted himſelt 
in the protection of the twelve virtues, he might deſervedly 


have been ſtyled the perfect pattern of all, and have ſuc- 


ceeded in the taſk aſſigned, the attainment of glory. As 
matters now ſtand, the dithculties which we expect Arthur 
to ſurmount, in order to accomplith his final atchievement, 
are removed by others; and therefore he only ſuſtains a 
ſubordinate or acceſſory character. On the whole it may be 
remarked, that the adventures in the“ Fairy Queen,” when 
ſeparately taken as the ſubje& of each ſingle book, have 
not always a mutual dependence upon each other, and con- 
lequently do not contribute, in the manner which they 
ought to have done, to form one legitimate poem. Spenſer 
was probably aware, that by conſtituting twelve ſeveral 
adventures for twelve ſeveral heroes, the want of a general 
connection would often be diſcerned. Perhaps it was on 
this account that he was ſometimes induced to reſume and 
bniſh, in a diſtant book, a tale formerly begun and left im- 


perfect. This conduct, however, is highly inartificial; as 


it deſtroys that repoſe of mind which is felt after having 
accompanied a hero, through a variety of ſtruggles and 
liſtreſſes, to ſucceſs and victory. To introduce him after- 
vards in a lower ſcene of action, is to derogate from his 
Genity, and to ſully the tranſcendent luſtre of his former 
exploits. . 

It is probable that Spenſer would have involved both 
mfelf and his readers in leſs embaraſſment, if he had 
made every book one entire detached poem of twelve 
"Mos, without any reference to the reſt, In that caſe _ 

wou 
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would have written twelve different books, in each of MW: 
which he might have completed the pattern of a particula Wi 
virtue in twelve knights reſpectively ; whereas by the me. Wi! 
thod he has adopted, his endeavour to repreſent all the 

virtues exemplified in one, has failed of ſucceſs, 
Whatever truth there may be in theſe obſervations, it is 
not meant to apply them, in the way of condemnarion, to 
the “ Fairy Queen.“ It would not be reaſonable to judge 
Spenſer by precepts which he did not attend to, and the 
authority of which was not acknowledged at the period WF 
wherein he lived. It would have been totally foreign to Wh | 
his deſign, and to the nature of his ſubject, to have con. WW" 
ducted it according to the ſtrict laws of claſſical taſte, and WF 
the rules of Ariſtotle. Our great poet proceeded upon 2e 
plan which was derived from the eſtabliſhed modes and Wt 
ideas of chivalry ; and in doing this he wrote with the ex- n 
uberance of a warm imagination and a ſtrong ſenfibility. e. 
His bufineſs was to engage the fancy, and to intereſt the N 
attention by bold and ſtriking images; which were con- 
ceived with rapidity, and arranged without art. As the (Wo 
chief ſources of delight were the various and the marvel- WW 
lous, Spenſer was naturally led to ranſack alike the regions WI”! 
of reality and romance, of truth and fiction, in order t WW! 
find the proper decorations and furniture for his noble un- 
dertaking. Deſtitute, therefore, as the © Fairy Queen” W4 
may be thought to be of that ceconomy which epic ſeverity I 
requires, we icarcely regret the loſs, while it is ſo amply ſup- d 
plied by ſomething more powerfully attracting; ſomething W* 
which engages the feelings of the heart, in preference to th 
the cold approbation of the head. If there be any poem, Wc* 
the graces of which pleaſe, becauſe they are fituated beyond ſh 
the reach of art, and in which the force and faculties of 
creative imagination give the higheſt delight, Spenſer's b 
that poem. Though the critic may not be ſatisfied, the 
reader is-tranſported ; which is perhaps the beſt of all 
praiſes. | | | | 
Did the nature and limits of our article admit of it, ve 
might, with the aiiſtance of the able writer who has paid 
the beſt and completeſt attention to the ſubject, enter into 
a long diſcuſſion of the Fairy Queen.” We —__ en- 
| . arge 
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ge on Spenſer's imitations from old romances, and from 
ular haucer and Ariofto; on his uſe. and abuſe of ancient 
iftory and mythology ; on his allegorical character; and 
various other particulars: but it muſt ſuffice to take 
ine notice of his ſtanza, verſification, and language. 
he ſtanza, with the addition of one line, was adopted by 
im from the practice of Arioſto and Taſſo, the faſhionable 
ers of the age. But in chuſing this ſtanza, Spenſer did 
ot pay a proper regard to the genius of the Engliſh lan- 
wage, which does not fall fo eaſily as the Italian does, into 
frequent repetition of the ſame termination. Nor did 


n to ; | 
on. W\rioſto and Taſſo embarraſs themſelves with the neceſſity 
and f finding out fo many fimilar terminations as Spenſer. In 


heir © Ottava Rima“ there were only three ſimilar endings, 


int rbyme: whereas, in Spenſer, the ſecond rhyme is 
repeared four times, and the third three. By this con- 
ſiraint, our poet was almoſt: unavoidably led into ſeveral 
aults of confiderable magnitude. It hence happened, that 
however unimportant the thing might be which he in- 
vel- ended to expreſs, he was ſometimes obliged to dilate it 
ons MWIvith trifling and tedious circumſtances. At other times, 
- to rhen matter tailed towards the cloſe of a ſtanza, he was 
vn- laid under the. neceſſity of running into a ridiculons re- 
en” {Weundancy and repetition of words; and he was occaſionally 
ricy N borced to make out his compliment of rhymes, by intro 
up- ducing a puerile or impertinent idea. To the difficulty of 
ing aſtanza, ſo injudicioully choſen, may be properly imputed 
» to the great number of his ellipſes; for it is eaſy to con- 
em, ceive, that the conſtraint which is productive of ſuperfluity, 
ond fiould be likewiſe the cauſe of omiſſion, 
; of WM Though theſe inconveniences flowed from Spenſer's 
is WW Peaſure, it mult nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that ſome 
the Wl advantages aroſe from it; and it may in particular be af- 
all MW firmed, that the fullneſs and fignificancy of his deſcriptions 
re frequently owing to the prolixity of his ſtanza. — 
we s he was with ſo many ſhackles, it is indeed ſurpriſing 
aid I at he ſhould, upon the whole, execute 2 poem of ſuch 
nto Wl incommon length with ſo much eaſe and ſpirit. He has not 
en- been fo careleis as to permit the ſame word to be repeated 
ige a rhyme to itſelf, in more than four or five 88 ; 
| which 


pleernatively rhyming ; and the two haſt lines formed a dif- 


{ 
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which is an extraordinary circumſtante, when we confide 
the time wherein he wrote, and the nature of his ſtanz, 
Amidſt his affected and too frequent uſe of obſolete word 
and phraſes, his ſtyle, in general, is diſtinguiſhed by its per 
ſpicuity and facility. His lines are ſeldom broken h 
tranſpoſitions, antitheſes, or parentheſes; and his ſen 
and ſound are equally flowing and uninterrupted. In ſhor, 
when every fault is pointed out which can be aſcribed, 
either to the author himſelf, or to the age in which he 
flouriſhed, it will {till be found, that he eminently excelle 
in the richneſs of his harmony, and the beauty of his ver. 
ſification. | 

In the character of a poet, Spenſer ſuſtains a very high 
and eminent rank. We ſhould run no hazard of rational 
contr{diftion, were we to aſſert, that in powers of inven- 
tion and richneſs of fancy, he has ſcarcely ever been ex- 
ceeded. To the diſplay of theſe talents, the ſubjects he 
was led to by the faſhionable reading of the times were pe- 
culiarly accommodated. There could not be more admi- 
rable inſtruments in the hands of a genuine poet, than the 
adventures and manners of chivalry, and the ſuperſtitions 
and enchantments of the dark ages. They gave ſcope tor 
all the wildneſs and beauty of imagery, and for all the 


ſplendour and majeſty of deſcription ; circumſtances ot 


which Spenſer hath availed himſelt in the higheſt degree, 
As, therefore, the Fairy Queen“ comes recommended 
to us by ſo many excellencies, it may be thought ſurpriſing 
that, at preſent, it ſhould, comparatively, have only a 
ſmall number of readers. But this may be accounted for 
from ſeveral cauſes. The cuſtoms and manners deſcribed 
by Spenſer are vaniſhed away, and conſequently are little 
underſtood by the bulk of mankind. His allufions, like- 
wiſe, are often too abſtruſe and learned for common ap- 
22 ; and ſome degree of obſoleteneſs hangs upon 

is language. Nor is allegorical poetry adapted to the 
general underſtanding. Hence it is that Spenſer, with 
all his merit, can only be the laſting favourite of the fes, 


who, by reading and true taſte, are fully qualified to ap- 


preciate, and to feel, his tranſcendent beauties. By ſuch 
perſons, he will be admired and applauded, fa long 3 
poetry ſhall continue to be the object of admiration and 


applauſc. 
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France, State of Parties previous to the Meeting of the States-General. 
Rias at Paris. Aſſembly of the Slates. Conteſt with reſpedt to the Mode of 


voting by Orders or by Poll, 


The Tiers Etat conſtitute themſelves a Va- 


tional Aſſembly. Aſſembly repulſed from the Hall of the States. Take an 
oath never to ſeparate till the Conſlitution be ſettled, Royal Sgſfon. Union 
of the Orders. Projets of the Court. Paris encircled with Military. 


Soldiers releaſed from Priſon by the Popu 


lace. Famine in Paris, Remon- 


firance of the Aſſembly. Diſmiſfion of M. Nectar. Diſturbances at Pa- 
ris. Firmneſs of the National Aſſembly, The Baſtille talen. 


9 may be the ul- 
timate conſequences of the 
French Revolution, its origin and 
progreſs conſtitute perhaps the moſt 
mtereſting ſubject of modern hiſ- 
tory, It has exhibited the ſingu- 
lar ſpectacle of twenty-ſix millions 
of citizens, with a unanimity which 
is unparalleled, with a perſeverance 
which was irreſiſtible, and in op- 
polition to, the flrongeſt of human 
prejudices, demanding and recover- 
ng their long-loſt rights. It has 
exhibited ſomething ſtill more ex- 
traordinary; and has evinced, that a 
ſanding army is no longer that paſ- 
ve engine in the hand of deſpo- 
tilm, that it was formerly imagined; 
nd that to retain mankind in a 
"ate of flavery, they mult be kept 
n a [tate of ignorance. In the de- 


tal of ſuch a revolution, the eye of 


humanity will neceſſarily be arreſted 
by ſome ſcenes on which it is im- 
poſſible to dwell with ſatisfaction, 
and the judgement of the politician 
will as neceſſarily meet with ſome 
tranſactions which it cannot ap- 
prove. There is nothing ſo ailf. 
cult to moderate and reſtrain as po- 
pular ſentiment; and the vacillati- 
ons of opinion are ſeldom regulated, 
but commonly vibrate from one ex- 
treme to the other. 
The attention of all Europe was 
fixed on the meeting of the ſtates- 
eneral, while the minds of the 
| themſelves continued to be 
agitated by a variety of different and 
contending paſſions and 22 
Thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of 
wer, were deſirous of retaining it; 
and thoſe who had no dependence 
but upon their abilities, hoped that, 
A. 2 Wo. a new 
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a new conſtitution of things would 
elevate them to that rank, to which, 
from their merits, g- conceived 
themſelves entitled. The two great 
parties, which were afterwards to 
divide the nation, were 3 
formed, The pertinacity wit 
which the privileged orders were 
determined to adhere to their 
peculiar advantages, rs evident from 
what we have [tated in our preceding 
volume; and on the other hand, a 
multitude of writers of the greateſt 
eminence were employed in exciting 
the tiers état to the aſſertion of 
its rights. The claims of the no- 
bility and clergy were examined 
with acuteneſs, with preciſion, with 
reſearch. The balance of ability 
was greatly on the fide of the peo- 
ple, and the uſages of antiquity 
faded before the light of genius and 
of truth, Previous to this period, 
that extraordinayy fociety or club 
was formed, which has fince had 
ſo conſiderable, and perhaps fo dan- 
gerous an influence over the public 
affairs, Its members inſtituted an 
active correſpondence throughout 
the kingdom, and, by cultivating a 
rmiformity of opinion on political 
fabſeas, produced, in time, that 
uniformity of will which afterwards 
appeared to govern the popular 
counſels, | 

The political ſchiſm which had 
already taken place, was not likely 
to be — during the neceſſary 
turbulence of an election. Yet the 
ſyſtem on which the French electi- 
ons are cbnduQed, is leſs liable to 


tumult anddiforder than where there 


is an open and immediate poll; and 
though the leaders of parties were 
ſufficiently animated in the ſupport 
of their particular fentiments, the 

at body .of the people were ei- 
Ss Subious of the ———— or 
were not yet warmed in the conteſt, 
The meetings y the nomination 


"4 


of electors were not ſo numerouſſy 
attended as might have been ſip. 
poſed ; and even in ſome place; 
where a thouſand voters were ex- 
pected, not above fifty appeared. 
The ſpirit of the two parties ap- 
peared in the cahiers (or inſtrue- 
trons to their repreſentatives) which 
were drawn up upon this occaſion, 
The nobility and the clergy in their 
feparate chambers digeſted their ir- 
ſlructions, the firft object of which 
was to preſerve what they were 
pleaſed to conſider as their own 
rights, the ſeeond to demand the 
rights of the people. "The mon- 
arch, according to this ſyſtem, waz 
the only devoted party; and with 
tas rights the flates-general might 
make as free as they pleaſed. All 


parties, however, agreed in renounc- 


ing a part of their pecuniary prixi- 
A "The — of the tiers 
etat were haftily compoſed ; but 
that uniformity of ſentiment, which 
the ſufferings of the people, and the 
activity of their leaders had pro- 
duced, was evident in ther all. 
They demanded the ſuppreffion of 
more abuſes than the national aſ- 
ſembly has been able in three years 
to deſtroy, more than perbaps ever 
can be eradicated ; and a conſidera- 
ble number of their requiſitions are 
ſtill remitted to the conſideration of 
poſterity:—all, however, were un 
nimous in demanding a conftitution, 
liberty, the aſſumption of natural 


rights, and the protection of the 


public treaſure from the depreda- 
tions of the court, Fhe deputies 
of each order departed thus in{truct- 
ed to maintain the claims of their 
particular party. Thoſe of the 
tiers Etat,” ſays a dittinguiſhed 
member of the aſſembly, carried 
with them the benedictions and the 

prayers of the multitude.“ ö 
Sueh were the objects which 6 
cupied the reſlecting part of the 1. 
os; 
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tion ; but whatever might be the 
expectations of others, the favou- 
rites of the court could not fail to 

rceive that the violence of the 
orm would break upon their heads. 
The inſtructions which were dic- 
tated by the tiers état for the 
government of its repreſentatives, 
the valt extent of its demands, and 
the number and ability of the pub- 
lications in ſupport of theſe de- 
mands, made — feel the neceſ- 
ſity of o poſing againſt that order 
the full force of every exiſting au- 
thority. Mr. Neckar was delirous 
that the ſtates might be aſſembled 


at Paris; but the king preferred 


Verſailles, where the communication 
between the deputies and the court 
would be more immediate. It is evi- 
dent that the deputies of the tiers 
tat, who were collected from every 
remote quarter of the kingdom, and 
many of them entirely unacquainted 
with the great world, aſſembled 
under conſiderable diſadvantages, in 
a place where every thing bore the 
lamp of deſpotiſm, and where in- 
trigue and venality had induſtriouſly 
ſpread their choiceſt allurements. 
The agents of the court had al- 
ready eſtabliſhed conferences at the 
houte of Madame Polignac—and 
it is ſaid by the democratic party, 
that the chief object of their delibe- 
ration was to unite the two princi- 
pal orders, the elergy and nobles, 
and to retain the commons in a 
"ate of dependence and ſubjection. 
Ou the other hand, the deputies of 
tie people were not without their 
jaloufies ; and thoſe of each pro- 
vnce held their ſeparate meetings, 
til at length they became united in 
that of Brittany. 

t is evident that the voting by 
ders, and not by poll, that is, the 
«irmvling of the different orders in 
"wr leparate chambers, and inveſt- 


ug each with the prerogative of 


putting a negative on the proeeed- 
ings of the other two, was the only 
ſtratagem which the court party 
could employ to diſconcert the mea- 
ſures of the patriots; and it muſt 
be confeſled, that ſuch an arrange- 
meat would probably have rendered 
the whole proceedings of the ſtates- 
general a ſolemn farce, and could 
never have eſtabliſhed any ſubſtau- 
tial reform, This was the great 
queſtion which was preſently to in- 
volve the national repreſentatives ia 
faction and conteſt. 

Whilſt theſe important affairs 
were in agitation, a circumſtance 
occurred which is ſuppoſed on all 
ſides to have originated in ſome 
malevolent motive, whether of a 
public or a private nature 1s not ſo 
eaſy to decide, In the populous 
ſuburb of St. Antoine, a very con- 
ſiderable paper-manufa&t wag 
carried on, and a number of work. 
men conſequently maintained by a 
reſpectable citizen of the name of 
Reveillon. This gentleman had 
accuſed a certain Abbe Roy, a de- 
pendant of the Count d*Artois, of 
forgery, and the matter was before 
the courts, Whether, therefore, 
it aroſe from a private revenge in 
the abbé, or whether the court 

rty might imagine that a riot at 
Paris would afford a fair apology 
for the approach of ſuch a number 
of troops as might effectually awe 
the repreſentatives of the nation, is 
uncertain. A groundleſs report was 
maliciouſly ſpread, that Mr. Reveil- 
lon intended conſiderably to lower 
the wages of lus workmen, that he 
had aſſerted the bread was too good 
for them, and that they might ſub- 
fiſt as well upon potatoe flour, with 
many inſinuations to the ſame pur- 
poſe. On the 27th of April, both 
the ſuburbs of St. Marc and St. 
Antoine were in motion, and Mr, 
Reveillon was burnt in efigy. The 
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- moſt extraordinary circumſtance 


was, that it had been announced to 
the police, that the preceding days 
a number of ſtrangers had entered 
the city, and che men were now 
the leaders of the inſurrection, and 
by profuſely ſcattering money a- 
mongſt the mob, increaſed both its 
numbers and its ferocity. A ſmall 
detachment of the French guards 


was ſent to effect their diſperſion, 


but it was too weak to reſiſt the rab- 
ble. At the dawn of the following 
day, the outrages were renewed, 
and Mr. Reveillon's houſe was pil- 
laged and deſtroyed. At length a 
formidable party of the military was 
ordered out, and, after a conſidera- 
ble carnage, the tumult was quelled. 

Paris was ſcarcely recovered from 
the great terror and apprehenſion 
which this inſurrection occaſioned, 
when the day appointed for the 
meeting of the ſtates-general ar- 
rived, The 5th of May 1789 will 
be long memorable in the annals of 
France, and it was indeed a day of 


feſtivity to the whole nation. It 


commenced, agreeably to ancient 


cuſtom, with a 9 N act. The 
repreſentatives of t 


e pcople, pre- 
ceded by the clergy, and followed 
by the king, repaired to the temple 
of God, accompanicd with an im- 
menſe crowd, offering vows and 
prayers for ſucceſs to their labours. 
The whole ceremony indicated 
the diſtinction of orders, and evin- 
ced that it was the ſecret determi- 
nation of the court ſtrictly to main- 
tain it. Faithful to the cuſtoms of 
1614, the nobility were arrayed in a 
ſumptuous robe, and the deputies 
of the commons in the habit of the 
law. Thus while the nobility and 
the higher clergy glittered in gold 
and jewels, the repreſentatives of 
the people appeared in mourning ; 
but the ſpectators were not dazzled 


by {plendid appearances, that body 
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which repreſented the nation en. 
groſſed all its applauſe, and Vive | 
tierſ tat! was echoed from every 
quarter, $7 

The aſſembly was opened by 
ſpeech from the throne, in which 
the monarch declared his ſatisfac. 
tion at ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded, 
after ſo long an interval, by the re- 
preſentattves of his people—he men- 
tioned the heavy debt of the public, 
a part of which had accumulated 
during his own reign, but in an 
honourable cauſe—he hinted at the 
general diſquiet and the love of in- 
novation which had taken poſſeſſion 
of the minds of the people; but 
depended on their wifdom and mo- 
deration in the adoption of alterati- 
ons; and concluded by warm pro- 
feſſions of his own attachment to th: 
public welfare, 

The ſpeech of M. Barretin, the 
keeper of the ſeals, was but littlc 
attended to :—it, as well as that of 
the king, recommended temper in 
adopting alterations in the govert- 
ment; intimated, that the king had 
acceded to the wiſhes of his people 
in granting to the tiers &tat a de- 
ble repreſentation, but left the 
great queſtion of voting by ordets 
or by poll entirely undecided. 

The attention which was refuſed 
to the keeper of the ſeals, was mol: 
liberally accorded to Mr. Neckar, 
though his addreſs continued for 
three hours. It did not, however, 
paſs exempt from criticiſm—lſome 
alledged that it was an ill-arranged 
and 1ll-digeſted maſs ; the repub- 
licans complained that he did nt 
enlarge ſufficiently on their favour! 
topic; they expected it to be filled 
with projects and with ſyiten;- 
the privileged orders withed hin 
to be more explicit in tracing 0! 
a/ plan of proceedings for the itates 
general—but all agreed that nothing 


could be more luminous and fatis 
factory 
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factory than the details which he 
recited concerning the finances of 
the nation; nothing more ſimple 
and correct than the plans which he 
propoſed. 5 

The ſituation of Mr. Neckar, 
indeed, at this critical period, was 
peculiarly delicate. He was placed 
detween the court and the people, at 
à time when it was impoſſible for an 
honeſt man to attend equally to the 
claims of each party. From him 
every thing was expected by the 
people, while it was impoſlible to 
comply with the plenitude of their 
demands, On the contrary, the 
love and admiration of the people 
was ſufficient to render him ſuſ- 
pected by the courtiers. He was 
deſpiſed by the high nobility, for his 
inferiority of birth and family; and 

e was odious to the bigoted cler- 
3 becauſe he was a proteſtant. 
ortunately for Mr. Neckar, his 
integrity was above all ſuſpicion; 
every perſon in the kingdom, from 
the monarch to the * was ſa- 
tisſied of the rectitude of his heart. 
His temper and moderation were of 
the utmoſt importance in turbulent 
times. His influence frequently 
interpoſed againſt the exceſſes of 
popular infatuation; and the dig- 
nity and virtue of his character, gave 
him conſequence even with the ene- 
mies of liberty. 

The firſt object of the ſtates was 
the verification of their powers, that 
is, the production of their writs of 
return, and the identification of the 
deputies, which is equivalent to 
our members of parliament taking 
their ſeats. On this occaſion the 
fatal conteſt between the three or- 
ders commenced. The deputies of 
the commons ſaw evidently that the 
people had in vain achieved their 
viſh with reſpe& to the number of 
repreſentatives—in vain the depu- 
lies of the tiers ẽtat is number con- 


ſtituted a half of the ſtates-general, 
if by the mode of voting they were 
to be reduced to a third, They 
ſaw further, that ſhould the verifi- 
cation of their powers be effected 
in ſeparate chambers, each order 
would then be conſtituted a legal 
aſſembly, and the union be rendered 
for ever impoſſible. 

Thus the diſpute which was of ſo 
much importance, concerning the 
voting by orders or by poll, com- 
menced even upon the verification 
of the returns. At the appointed 
hour the deputies of the tiers tat 
aſſembled in the common hall. Af- 
ter half an hour ſpent in that confu- 
ſion to which ſo numerous an aſ- 
ſembly was naturally liable, a voice 
more articulate than the reſt pro- 
claimed the neceſſity of order, and 
adviſed the ..ppointment of a tem- 
porary preſident, a ſecretary and 
clerks, When the chair was to be 
taken, the public voice demanded 
the oldeſt citizen—he preſented 
himſelf, and aſked of the aſſembly 
the aſſiſtance of ſome younger man 


to act as his herald. Some debates 


and motions ſucceeded this ap- 


pointment, the general object of 
which was, that the orders ſhould 
proceed to verify their powers in 
common, and not in ſeparate cham- 
bers. 

The deliberations of the clergy 
and nobility were not leſs tumultu- 
ous. In the firſt order, the members 
deliberated under the temporary 

reſidency of the cardinal de la 
— whether the powers 
ſhould be verified and legitimated in 
the chamber appropriated to the 
order: 133 members were for the 
affirmative; 114 were of opinion 
that this ceremony could only take 
place in the general aſſembly, and 
before commiſſioners choſen from all 
the three orders. 

In the ſecond, M. de Montboi- 
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hier, as the oldeſt nobleman preſent, 
was called to the chair Two mo- 
tions were made, one for the veriſfi- 
cation of the powers, by commiſſio- 
ners excluſively choſen from the or- 
der of nobility; and the other, for the 
ſame verification, before commiſſio- 
ners ſelected from the three orders — 
The principal argument in favour of 
the firſt of theſe opinions, was, that 
the order themſelves were the only 
judges competent to decide the le- 
gality of pretenſions to nobility 
and in anſwer it was urged, that the 
elections had been ſanctioned by the 
three orders of each bailiwick, and 
the oaths adminiftered in their pre- 
ſence. It was, however, deternuned 
in favour of the verification in their 
own chamber, by 188 voices againſt 47. 
The commons ſatisfied that a 
ſtate of ination would in a ſhort 
time effect their wiſhes, determined 
to perſevere, They carried their 
reſpe& to this principle ſo far as not 
to open the addreſſes which were di- 
rected to the deputies of the tiers 
Etat, and which lay upon their ta- 
ble. The clergy alſo — the 
verification of their powers; but 
the nobility, who conceived that 
every thing was to give way to their 
rank and privileges, declared them- 
{clves a legal aſſembly, and on the 
13th of May ſent a deputation to 
the commons to acquaint them 
with thele proceedings, 
In the mean time, the clergy, who 


- were divided in their opinions, and 


among whom the cures* (or paro- 
chial clergy) were in general at- 
tached to the cauſe of the people, 
propoſed to the other orders the no- 
mination of commiſſioners to conci- 
liate the preſent diſputes. To this 
propoſal the nobility aſſented; and 


in the aſſembly of the commons, it 
was moved by M. Rabaud de St. 
Etienne, a proteſtant clergyman, 
that commiſſioners ſhould be na- 


med to treat with the clergy and 


nobility concerning the union of the 
orders in one common aſſembly.” — 
M. Chapellier, an advocate of Ren- 
nes in Brittany followed it by a 
motion, declaring . that no mode 
of conciliation could be admitted 
which had not for its baſis, the de- 
liberation of all the orders in com- 
mon; andenſuring in ſtrong terms 
the conduct of the nobility.” The 
count de Mirabeau obſerved, “ that 
the nobility commanded, while the 
clergy negociated.” He was there- 
fore of opinion, that the commiſſio- 
ners ſhould not treat with the no- 
bles, but with the clergy only ; but 
at length the ſimple propolition ff 
M. Rabaud was adopted, with a 
trifling amendment. 

It is almoſt unncceſſary to add, 
that the negociation proved fruit- 
leſs. The nobility, having heard 
the report of the commiſſioners, 
voted, * that in the preſent aſſembly 
of the ſtates-general, the powers 
ſhould for this time be verified ſe- 
parately; and that the examination 
of the advantages or inconveniences 
reſulting from this method, ſhould 
be referred to a ſuture period, when 
the orders ſhould take into conſide- 
ration the future organization of the 
ſtates· general. Thus every hope 
being dofeated of a union with the 
nobles, the commons determined, 
on the 27th of May, to ſend a ſolemn 


deputation to the clergy, to invite 


them, „ in the name of the God of 
peace, and of the true intereſt of 
the nation, to unite themſelves with 
them in one general aſſembly, t0 


Mr. Burke and other Engliſhmen have ſtrangely tranſlated this word literal!7 
curate, Whereas it tirictly anſwers to t:e legal meaning of our word p4ar/2%, and 
nieaus an eccleſiaſtical perſon poſſeſſed of a benefice with cure (or care) of _— 
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conſult together on the means of 
reltoring unity and concord.“ 

While this matter was in agitati- 
on, a letter was received from the 
king, debring “ that the conciliato- 
ry commiſſioners would meet in the 
preſence of the keeper of the ſeals, 
and ſome other commiſſioners to be 
appointed by the monarch, in order 
to renew their conferences, &c.— 
In the mean time the chamber of 
the nobles (this ſovereign legiſlative 
chamber, as it was called by one of 
itz members) paſſed a decree, aſſert- 
ing,“ that they regarded as a part 
of the conſtitution, the diviſion of 
orders, and their reſpective veto, 
and that in theſe principles they were 
determined to perſevere.“ The ſe- 
cond conferences therefore were 
equally unſucceſsful with the firſt. 

In the courſe of theſe conferences, 
however, the miniſters propoſed on 
the part of the king, a plan of con- 
ciligtion, or rather of arbitration, 
the principal articles of which were, 
iſt, That the three orders ſhould 
verify their powers ſeparately, and 
ſhould reciprocally communicate the 
lame to each other. | 

2d. That in caſe any conteſls 
ſhould ariſe, commiſſioners ſhould 
be appointed from the three orders 
to take the ſame into conſideration, 
and report their opinions to their dif- 
ferent orders. 

zd. That ſnhould the three orders 
not agree upon any topic in diſpute, 
tle final determination ſhould be 
referred to the King. 

The two ſuperior orders applaud- 
ed this plan of concilztion; but 
while the nobles pretended to accept 
i, they qualified their acquieſcence 
With a decided reſolution to adhere 
to their former decree, and to the 
plan of voting only by orders, At 
the ſame time they proceeded to 
the verification of the powers, to de- 
termine the controverted returns, &c. 
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While theſe affairs were tranſ- 
acting among the nobles, the cler 
ſent a deputation tothe tiers etat, 4 
menting the high price of bread, 
and propoſing a committee of the 
three orders to concert on the means 
of alleviating this evil.— This pro- 
ceeding of the clergy was repreſented 
by ſome members as deeply inſidi - 
ous, as a means of ingratiating 
themſelves with the people, and of 
rendering the deputies of the com- 
mons unpopular ſhould they refuſe 
to co- operate. It was therefore 
immediately reſolved to retura for 
anſwer, the following addreſs ;— 

« Penetrated with the ſame zeal 
as yourſelves, and viewing with 
tears of compaſſion the public diſ- 
treſs, we beſeech and conjure you to 
unite with us immediately inthe com- 
mon hall, to conſult on the means 
of remedying theſe calamities,” “ 

It was now near five weeks ſince 
the ftates- general had aſſembled, and 
the three orders found themſelves in 
the ſame inaQtive ſtate as at firit. 
The commons now conceived it was 
full time to emerge from this crimi- 
nal inactivity, and to afford an op- 
portunity to thoſe of the nobilityand 
clergy who profeſſed a ſincere love 
for their country, to become active in 
its favour. They divided themſelves 


into twenty committees, to facilitate 


the public buſineſs; and on the 10th 
of June, the Abbe Sieyes propoſed 
that they ſhould make a laſt effort 
for a union of the orders; and ſhould 
this fail, that they ſhould then form 
themſelves into an adive afſerbly, for 
the diſpatch of buſinels. 

In conſequence of this propoſal, 
notice was {ent on the 1 2th, that they 
would immediately order a general 
call of the deputics of all the baili- 
wicke, including thoſe of the privi- 
leged clafles ; and in default of their 
appearance, that they would proceed 
to the veriſication of the powers, and 

to 
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to every other pubhc object, as well 
in the abſence, as in the preſence of 
the nobility and clergy. 

On 'the 13th, they proceeded to 
the call of the deputies, and to the 
verification of the returns Not one 
of the nobility appeared; but on the 
call of the hailiwiek of Poitou, three 
cures, Meſſrs. Ceſve, Ballard, and 
Jalot, preſented themſelves with the 
writs of their return, which they 
laid reſpectfully upon the table. 
"Theſe venerable paſtors were received 
with the warmeſt tranſports of joy 
and acclamation. They had de- 
clared their patriot ie intentions the 
preceding evening in the chamber 
of the clergy; and they were follow- 
ed the next day by five more of their 
brethren, among whom were Mcfirs. 
Dillon, Gregoire, and Bodineau. 

In the mean time the unpopularity 
of the nobility increaſed almoſt to de- 
teſtation, and to their obſtinacy the 
mactivity of the ftates was wholly 
attributed--At length the deputics of 
the people felt themſelves ſupported 
by. the public opimon, and on the 


17th of June proceeded to the dar - 


ing ſtep of aſſuming to themſelves 
the legiſlative government. On that 
memorable day, in the midſt of an 
immenſe concourſe of ſpectators, the 
. deputies of the people, with ſuch of 
the clergy as had already joinedthem, 
announced themſclves to the public 
by the ſince celebrated denomination 
of the national afſembly, The hall re- 
ecchoed with the exclamations of 
joy—*® Long live the king and the 
national aſſcmbly !”” But when the 
repreſentatives of the people roſe in 
fokemn filence to take the oath to 
fulfil with fidelity their duty, every 
eye was melted into tears, and the 
enthuſaſh of liberty took poſſeſſion 
of every heart. This ſolemn cere- 
mony was ſucceeded by the nomina- 
tion of M. Bailly to the office of 
preſident for four days only, and that 


of Meſſrs. Camus and Piſon de G. 
land, as ſecretaries for the ſame ſpace 
of time. 

The firſt reſolutions of the afſem- 
bly, while they were declaratory of 
the conſtitutional power veſted in the 
repreſentatives of the people, had 20 
fo a regard to the urgent neceſſitie 
of the [late—They pronounced “al 
levies, impoſts or taxes, unconſtitu- 
tional, which were not enacted by 
the formal conſent of the repreſents. 
tives of the nation—that conſequent- 
ly the exiſting taxes were illegal and 
null ;—that notwithſtanding this 


they, in the name of the nation, ga 


a temporary ſanction to the preſent 
taxes and levies, which were to con- 


'tinue to be levied in the manner they 


had hitherto been,' only untu tle 
ſcparation of the aſſembly, from 
whatever cauſe that might happen.” 
The aſſembly proceeded to declare, 
© that as ſoon as, in concert with 
his majeſty, it ſhould be able to fix 
and determinethe prineiples of natio- 
nal regeneration, it would take inio 
formal eopſideration the national debt, 
placing from the preſent moment 
the creditors of the ſtate under tle 
fafeguard of the honour and faith of 
the French nation. Fheſe decrees 
conclude with a reſolution # to in- 
quire into the cauſes of the ſcarcity 
which at that period afflicted the 
kingdom, and into the means of re- 
medying and averting that cal. 
mity.“ 

The firm and temperate conduct 
of the national aſſembly away at tirlt, 
but did not entirely diſconcert tht 
ariſtocratic party, which aſſiduouſy 
employed every artiſice to elude the 
blow with which they were threat- 
ened. The chamber of the clergy 
had been engaged for ſome days i 
diſcuſſing the manner in which they 
ſhould verify their powers; and 3 
number of cures had, during the dif- 


cuſſion, preſented their writs or titles 
| to 
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to the aſſembly, and returned to their 


own chamber to defend the popular 
cauſe. At length, on the 19th of 
June, a majority of that body voted 
for the verification of their powers 
in common with the national aſſem- 
bly; which ſo much alarmed the 
court party, that it is confidently 
reported that M. d*Eſpremenil pro- 
poſed, in the chamber of the nobles, 
an addreſs to the king, beſecching 
him to diſſolve the ſtates-general. 

The court was then at Marly, and 
M. Neckar, engaged with a dying 
ſitter, left the king expoſed to every 
ſtratagem that was ſpread for his 
unſuſpecting goodneſs, Repeated 
councils were held, the reſult of 
which could not be very favourable 
to the views of the people : at laſt 
the king was impreſſed with the ne- 
ceſſity of commanding the advance 
of an immenſe military force to the 
capital; but both the object and the 
conſequences evince that the deſigns 
of the party did not end there. 

On Saturday the 2oth of June, 
the day on which the clergy were to 
unite themſelves to the national aſ- 
ſembly, the heralds proclaimed a roy- 
al ſeſſion; and a detachment of the 
N ſurrounded the hall of the 

ates, in order, as it was alleged, 
that it might be properly prepared 
for the reception of the king. The 
preſident and members were repulſed 
from the door, ànd acquainted by 
the commanding officer, that his 
orders were—® to admit no perſon 
into the hall of the ſtates- general.“ 
* And I proteſt againſt theſe or- 
ders,“ replied the prtſident, and 
the aſſembly ſhall take cognizance of 
them,” 

Supported as they perceivedthem- 
ſches to be by the voice of the peo- 
ple, the alſembly were not to be diſ- 
couraged by this puerile expedient. 
On the motion of M, Bailly, they im- 
RcCately adjourned to atennis-court 
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ſituated in the ſtreet of old Verſailles, 
where, in the preſence of applaud- 
ing thouſands, they took a folemn 
oath, „never to ſeparate till the 
conſtitution ſhould be completed.“ 

On the 22d another proclamation 
was iſſued, intimating, that the royal 
ſeſſion was deferred till the fuccecd- 
ing day; and the hall of the ſtates- 
general ſtill remained cloſed, on ac- 
count of the preparations. The aſ- 
ſembly wandered from place to place, 
before they could find a roof capa» 
cious enough to ſhelter ſo conſidera- 
ble a number. They at length aſ- 
ſemblcd in the church of St. Louis; 
and the majority of the clergy, 
amounting to 149, aſſembled in the 
choir. After a deputation to ar- 
range the 1 the deors of 
the choir were thrown open ; the 
clergy advanced with their preſident 
the archbiſhop of Vienne at their 
head, and the deputies cordially em- 
braced each other. The ſanctity of 
the place contributed to render the 
mecting more ſolemn and affect ing, 
and the plaudits of the ſpectators 
teſtified at once their triumph and 
their joy. Two nobles of Dauphine, 
the marquis de Blacon, and the 
count d' A goult, attended at the ſame 
time to preſent their powers; the 
reſt of the minority of the firſt order 
waited the reſult of the royal ſeſ- 
ſion. 

The events which had taken place 
at Verſailles, and the change which 
they announced 1n the Kiholitions 
of the government, with reſpect to 
the national aſſembly, excitedat Pa- 
ris the utmoſt conſternation. Nor 
could a letter from Mr. Neckar to 
the magiſtrates, aſſuring them that 
no ſuch meaſure was intended as the 
diſſolution of the ſtates- general, en- 
tirely allay the ferment. The royal 
ſeſſion took place on the 23d. It 
was at once attended with all that is 
awſul, and all that is magnificent in 
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arbitrary euthority. 'The hall was 
ſurrounded with ſoldiers. The two 
privileged orders were ſeated ; while 
the repreſentatives of the people were 
left without, expoſed for more than 
an hour to the rain. M. de Mira- 
beau urged the preſident to conduct 
the nation immediately to the pre- 
ſence of the king, or to demand at 
leaſt that the gates ſhould be opened 
— They were opened at length to the 
deputies, but not to the people. 
The throne was raiſed upon a kind 
of {tage or platform at the bottom of 
the hall; on the right the clergy 
were ſeated, and on 3 left the no- 
bility. The four heralds, with their 
king at arms, were ſtationed in the 
middle; and at the bottom of the 
platform was a table, round which 
the miniſters were ſcated: one chair 
however was vacant, which ſhould 
have been occupied by Mr. Neckar; 
nor did any part of this illi conduct. 
ed buſineſs excite more general diſ- 
guſt than the abſence of that favou- 
rite miniſter. 


The ſpeech and declarations of 


the king were a 2 mixture of 


atriotiſm and deſpotic authority. 
He ſpoke of the favours which he 
conferred upon his people; and cauſ- 
ed to be read a declaration of his ſo- 
vereign will, as if the legiſlature 
were only called to conſent to ſuch 
laws as ſhould be propoſed by the 
executive power, without being 
competent to propoſe any themſelves. 
He — eſted a plan of government, 
in . the diſtinction of orders 
was to be preſerved, allowing them 
however occaſionally to debate in 
common with the Ling's approba- 
tion. Not a word was advanced on 
the ſubject of the reſponſibility of mi- 
niſters, nor on the participation of 
the flates-general in the legiſlative 
power. The odious tyranny of /ettres 
de cachet was formally announced 
tobe continued, with only a few mo- 


difications. A guarded filence wy 
obſerved concerning the liberty of 
the preſs, and the pernicious tax d 
lotteries, In fine, the king declare 
null the deliberations and reſolves of 
the 1 7th, and ordered the deput ies in. 
mediately to ſeparate, and to appexr 
before him on the following day. 
When the king retired, he was fol. 
lowed by all the nobility, and by x 
part of the clergy. The deputies of 
the commons remained motionleſs on 
the benches, and preſerved a.gloomy 
filence, The marquis de Bree, 
nd- maſter of the ceremonies, en- 
tered the hall, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the preſident “ You know, 
Sir, (ſaid he) the intentions of the 
king,” The preſident anſwered re- 
ſpe&fully, that the aſſembly was not 
conſtituted to receive orders from 
any perſon ; but the fervid Mira 
beau, riſing from his ſeat, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to M. de Breze, 
replied—* The commons of France 
have determined to debate. We 
have heard the intentions which 
have been ſuggeſted by the king; 
and you who cannot be his agent at 
the ftates-general, you who har 
here neither ſeat, nor voice, nor 4 
right to ſpeak, are not the perſon 
to remind us of his ſpeech. Go tal 
your maſter, that we are here by the 
power of the people, and that n0- 
thing ſhall expel us but the bayo- 
net.” The enthuſiaſm of the al- 
ſembly ſeconded that of. the orator, 
and with one unanimous voice they 
declared that ſuch was their deter- 
mination, | 
The grand-maſter retired, and a 
bud filence pervaded the hal} 
t was at length broken by M. Ca- 


mus, who declaimed againlt the 


royal ſeſſion, which he ſtigmatizcd 
by the contemptuous appellation of 
a bed of juſtice, and propoſed a reſo- 
lation declaratory of the aſſembly 


adherence to their former _—_ 
whic 
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which he aſſerted no power could 


mol, He was warmly ſupported 
by Meſfrs. Barnave, Glaizen, Pethi- 
on, the abbe Gregoire, and many 
others, The abbe Sicyes only ob- 
ſerved—* Gentlemen, you are the 
fame to-day, that-you were before.” 
The motion of M. Camus was una- 
mmouſly decreed : and was followed 
by another, which pronounced“ the 
perſons of the deputies inviolable.“ 
Mr. Neckar had feveral times ſo- 
cited his di ſmiſſion, but was con- 
fantly refuſed by the king. When 
his majeſty returned from the royal 
ſeſhon, he was followed by a crowd 
of more than 6c00O citizens, and the 
public difcortent was manifeſted by 
mormurs and /exclamations. The 
majority of the members of the aſ- 


ſembly waited on Mr. Nec kar, and 


conjured him to continue faithful to 


the nation and the king, and to re- 


main in the miniſtry. The conſter- 
nation however became general, 
when, at ſix in the evemng, the queen 
ſent for the director- general of the 
hnances, and through her apart- 
ments introduced him to the royal 
defer, At about half paſt fix the 
miniſter exme out of the palace 
on foot by a private door; but 
u ſoon as he appeared, there 
Way a general ſhout of Vive M. 
Neekar ! Some of the populace 
proſtrated themſelves on their knees, 
treating him to remain with 
them as their father and their guide. 
He ſatisfied their importunities, 
br aſſuring them, that he would not 
adandon them; that he had pledged 
bim{elf to the / king, and was reſolved 
live or die with them. | 

The affembly met the next day, 
nd were joined by the majority of 
the clergy ; aud on the 2gth, forty- 
ine members of the nobility, with 
the duke d' Orleans at their head, 


made their appearance in the aſſem- 
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bly. The rector of the univerſity of 
Paris, and the prior of Marmontiers, 
came the ſame day to augment the 
member of the patriotic elergy. In 
the mean time, the diſſidents among 
the privileged orders continued in 
a 2 ſtate of agitation; and M. 
d' Eſpremenil even accuſed the de- 
ut ies of the tiers Etat of high trea 
He: The archbiſhop of Pans, preſſ- 
ed by his connections into the ſer- 
vice of à party which in his heart he 
condemned, paſſed at this period for 
one of the chiefs of the ariſtocratic 
cabal; and his houfe had been at- 
tacked by a furious mob, who, how- 
ever, were diſperſed without miſchief 
by a detachment of the On 
the 26th he was introduced to the 
aſſembly by the archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux. Some others of the ſuperior 
clergy, and the count de Crecy, took 
thei feats on the fame day; and 
even in the etamber of the nobles, 
the union was again deliberated up- 
8 animoſity than be- 
re. 

In the midſt of contending fac- 
tions, which occaftonally ſported 
with his credulity or his fears, the 
king ſtill preſerved a genuine love of 
his people, and an unviolated regard 
to the claims of humanity, He felt 
himſelf unhappy at the diviſions 
which exifted, and determined to 
end them if poſſible at any expence. 
In a private converſation with the 
duke de Luxembourg, preſident of 
the chamber of nobles, he is ſaid to 
have urged his wiſhes for a union of 
the orders, He was anſwered by 
that nobleman, © That the order to 
which he belonged, were not cou- 
tending for themſclves, but for the 
crown—he repreſented that the no- 
hility was the only body on which 
his majeſty could depend to- defeat 
the exorbitant clairhs of the people 
—that while the ſtates-general con- 
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tinued divided, the royal authority 
was ſafe; but whenever the day ſnould 
arrive that the ſtates ſhould vote by 
numbers only, from that moment 
the monarch was at their mercy,” — 
J conjure your majeſty,” conti- 
nued the duke, ** to condeſcend to 
reflect upon what I have the honour 


to ſtate.” —* M. de Luxembourg, 


replied the king with firmneſs, . I 
have reflected, I am determined up- 
on any ſacrifice; nor will I that a 
ſingle man loſe his life in my cauſe.” 


In conſequence of this determinati- 


on, the king on the 27th ſent a 
preſſing letter to the prefident of the 
nobility, and to the minority of the 
clergy, intreating the union. of the 
orders — The clergy obeyed without 
heſitation; but it was not till after 
a very warm debate, that the nobility 


ſubmitted to the mandate of the ſo- 
vereign. At the firſt news of this 


Joyful event, Verſailles was tranſport- 
ed with joy; the people ran in 
crowds to the palace, and demanded 
the king and queen. Their majeſ- 
ties 9 at a balcony, and the 
atmoſphere re- ecchoed with the 
ſhouts of Jive le roi! Vive la reine . 
A general illumination concluded 
the triumph of the day. 

The union of the orders, however, 
inſtead of terminating their mac li- 
nat ions, ſerved but to increaſe the 
ſecret oppoſition of thoſe who were 
likely to be the only ſufferers by the 
proſperity of France; the courtiers 
and favourites who battened on its 
ruin. The diſſolution of the aſſem- 
bly was now the only means which 
could reſtore to power theſe harpics 
of the ſtate; and there is no cauſe 


to doubt that this was at leaſt their 


firſt object. Whether the king was, 
acquainted or not with the project 
is uncertain, but probably he was 
not. His fears and his paſſions were 


doubtleſs excited by the artful circle. 


that ſyrrounded him; every intem- 


perate expreſſion that eſcaped in ti 
aſſembly, was aſſiduouſly conveyedto 
his ears, and its object even magni. 
tied. The turbulence of the metro. 

lis was made an excuſe for belieg. 
ing it with mercenary armies. Thur. 
ty-five thouſand men had been gra 
dually collected from the extremities 
of the kingdom, and ſtationed in 
the neighbourbood of Paris and 
Verſailles. Camps were traced out 
for a ſtill greater force; the line 
of fortification were already drawn 


upon every eminence, and almoſt. 


every poſt was occupied which com- 
manded the city, or the roads which 
communicated with it, Theſe ar- 
rangements were made under the in- 
ſpection and authority of Marſhall 
roglio, an approved commander, a 
— from his youth to the 
ſubordination of a military life, and 
generally ſuppoſed to be completely 
devoted to the party of the court. 
It muſt be remarked, however, 
that if the enemies of the popular 
cauſe were thus active, its friends 
(whatever might be their motives, 
whether ſelfiſh or patnotic) were not 
deficient in vigilance and. foreſight, 
A juſt apprehenſion, of what might 
happen, had certainly induced them 
to inſert in the cahiers, or inſtruc- 
tions of the tiers tat, a clauſe in- 
fiting that the pay of the ſoldiers 
ſhould be increaſed ; and on the 
ſame ground there is reaſon to credit 
the reports of the ariſtocratic 
writers, that the democrats had ta- 
ken every means to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with the ſoldiery, and to pet- 
ſuade them that in that capacitj 
they did not ceaſe to be citizens, 
but that on the contrary it was 
degrading and diſhonourable to them 
to be conſidered as mere automatons, 
as mere paſſive inſtruments in tlic 
hands of power. Among the ac- 
tive apoſtles of liberty, as they ate. 
termed, who preached with ſuch jr 
c 
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ves to the military, the marquis de 
Valadi, formerly an officer in the 
French guards, is particularly noted. 
It was indeed abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
amidſt the general ſpread of infor- 
mation, the ſoldiery ſhould either 
want means of acquiring it, or be 
callous to its influence. So early, 
therefore, as the 23d of June, two 
companies of the grenadier guards 
had refuſed to fire upon the popu- 
lace in ſome trifling riot. For this 
and other ſymptoms of diſobedience 


oit. ne troops were confined to their 
ri barracks z but on the 25th and 26th 
c 


they were ſcen by hundreds entering 
into the Palais Royal, the theatre 
of popular politics,, and joinin 

with the crowd in ſhouting Vive L. 
tiers cat! In the ſame manner all 
the military that entered Paris were 
conducted tothe Palais Royal; they 
were loaded with favours and ca- 
reſſes by the populace, and heard 
with an attentive ear the declamati- 
ons againſt the baſeneſs of imbruing 
their hands in the blood of their fel- 
low citizens, and againſt the ſlavery 
of their pou condition. The ſol- 
diers melted into tenderneſs, exclaim- 
ed with ardour, Vive la nation ! and 
returned to their camp to exrend 
the conqueſts of democracy. An 
cident happened on the 3oth of 
June, which, while it evinced the 
Upolitions of the nation and the ſol- 
diery, was probably not without its 
eſects in attaching {till more ſtrong- 
ly the army to the people. About 
leren o'clock in the evening, a letter 
was brought to a coffee-houſe adja- 
cent to the Palais Royal, intimating 
that eleven of the French guards were 
it that moment eonfined in the pri- 
lons of the abbey St. Germain, for 
baeing refuſed tg fire on their fellow- 
citizens 5 and that the ſame night 
they were to be transferred to the 
dungeons of the Bicetre, a place 


ned for the vileſt miſereants. 
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Their cauſe was preſently conſidered 
as the cauſe of the public; a mob 
was almoſt inſtantly collected, the 
priſon was forced, and the dragoons 
and huſſars which were called out to 
quell the riot grounded their arms. 
A ſoldier who had been committed 
for ſome other crime, was reconduct- 
ed to priſon by the populace, who 
declared that they would only take 
under their protection thoſe who 
were the victims of patriotiſm. 

The eleven priſoners, who had 
been thus taken from the abbey, 
were conducted by the people to the 
hotel de Geneve, where they were 
kept, as they expreſſed it, under the 
guard of the nation, while a depu- 
tation of twenty young citizens of 
Paris was diſpatched to the national 
aſſembly to ſolicit their pardon. At- 
ter ſome deliberation, in which it 
was doubted whether the aſſembly 
ought to receive a deputation from 
perſons not appearing in a public 
character, a decree was paſſed, re- 
commending in ſtrong terms to the 
citizens, a {tri attention to peace 
and order, and promiſing to apply 
to the king, to whoſe province the 
matter in queſtion entirely belong» 
ed, in favour of the ſoldiers. A de- 

utation from the aſſembly accord- 


ingly waited on his majeſty, who 


declared himſelf much ſatisfied with 
the decree of the aſſembly, and 
granted a free pardon to the priſo- 
ners. 

In the mean time, Paris was not 
only threatened with the ſword, but 
was actually viſited with one of the. 
ſevereſt calamities that can affect a 
country. A molt alarming ſcarcity 

ervaded the whole Ts $+4 but 
it may well be conceived that its ef- 
fects were molt ſeverely felt in the 
capital, which has no reſources of 
its own, and in which the accumula- 
tion of human beings muſt neceſſa- 


rily inereaſe the miſery. The gaten 
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of the aſſembly were ſurrounded by 
famiſhing multitudes, befeechin 
their compaſſion and aſſiſtance. A 
committee of ſubſiſtence was formed, 
and various reports were received— 
prohtbrtions were i{fued againſt the 
exportation of corn, and a ſubſcrip- 
tion was opened in Paris for the re- 
lief of the . g 

Under the preſſure of ſuch a ca- 
lamity, it may well be ſuppoſed 
that the people were not in the moſt 
tranquil ſtate. The general excla- 
mation was for bread ; and unfortu- 
nately the unſettled Rate of the me- 
tropolis afforded à daily excuſe for 
the augmentation of the military in 
its neighbourhood, at a time when 
their preſence ſerved but to increaſe 
the general diſtreſs. The jealouſy 
of the aſſembly was awakened farther, 
by obſerving, that for this ſervice fo- 
reigners were preferred to the native 
troops; and that more foldters were 
aſſembled round the hall of the ſtates- 
general itſelf, than would have ſuffi- 


ced to repel a foreign invaſion. On 


the 10th of July a ſpirited remon- 
ſtrance to the king was propoſed by 
the count de Mirahean, and enfor- 
ced by that eommanding eloquence 
of which he was maſter. 

The addreſs itſelf was a model of 


fine compoſition—It ſtated, ** that 


in conſequence of the royal invitation 
to the aſſembly to give his majeſty 
fome proofs of its confidence, they 
now came to inform him of the 
alarms at preſent exiſting, though 
not among themſelves—that they 
came not to ſolicit his protection, 
for they entertained no fears—that 
in a recent inſtance, his majefty had 
ſeen the power which he poſſeſſed 
over the minds of his 1 
the priſoners to whom the populace 
had given liberty, had of themſelves 
reſumed their fetters, and a ſingle 
word from the mouth of the king 
hadreſtored the public tranquillity— 


that ſuch a ſway was the only on 
which could now be exerciſed i 
France—that the danger from tle 
aſſembling of the troops did n 
threaten the aſſembly, but the pro 
vinees, the capital, which might be 
jealous for their repreſentatives- 
that the danger was for the troopt 
themſelves, who might be alienated 
from authority by their communics 
tion with the metropolis—for the 
labours of the aſſembly, which might 
be interrupted by popular comms. 
tions— and for the king himſel. 
It concluded with expreſfing thei 
own firmneſs, and beſecehing his 
majeſty to remove the troops, ſinet 
a. monarch adored by twenty-five 
millions of Frenehmen could not 
poſſibly ſtand in need of foreign ſup 
rt.” 

The king's anfwer was cool and 
unſatisfactory. It alleged that © the 
tumultuous conduct of the guy 
lis was the reaſon for having {ur 
rounded it with troops diſelaimel 
every idea of interrupting the free. 
dom of the aſſembly's deliberations 
but added, that if the preſence of 
the troops gave umbrage, he was 
ready, at the requeſt of the aſſemb 
to transfer the ſtates-general to Noy- 
on or Soiſſons, and to repair him- 
ſelf to —— in order to main- 
tain the neceſſary communication 
with the affembly.” This anſver 
was applauded by ſome of the mem- 
bers; but its deſign could not eſcape 
the penetration of Mirabean, who 
in a ſhort ſpeech detected its fallacy- 
The * of the king,” faid be, 
jg a direct refuſal to our requiſition 
—we will remove neither to Noy- 


on nor to Soiſſons ge will not 


place ourſelves between two hoſtile 
armies, that which is beſieging Fi 
ris, and that which may fall upon 
us from Flanders or Alſace—ve 
have not aſked iſſion to tun 


away from the troops; we 2 
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fired that the troops ſhould be re- 
moved from the capital.” 

The plot which had been medita- 
ted by the court party for the diſſo- 
lution of the aſſembly, and the full 
jeſumptionof deſpotic authority, was 
now nearly matured. The democratic 
writers aſſert, that the night of the 
14th or 15th of July was Red upon 
for the attack of the metropolis, 
which was already beſieged by fifty 
thouſand men, and one hundred 
pieces of cannon. They deſeribe 
the arrangement which was planned 
for the allault, and aſſert that not 
only the diſſolution of the aſſembly, 
but a dreadful and ſanguinary execu- 
tion of its moſt diſtinguiſhed mem- 
bers, was to ſucceed. However 
little we may be diſpoſed to credit 
this ſtatement, the leaſt we can be- 
lere is, that, agreeably to the decla- 
fation in the royal ſcfion of the 23d 
of June, the authority, if not the 
rery phantom, of the ſtates-general 
was to be annihilated; and that 
ſomething evil was intended was 
moſt evident from the diſmiſſion of 
M. Neckar, which prematurely 
took place on the 11th of July. He 
was at dinner when the letter of the 
king, ordering him to quit the king- 
dom in twenty-four hours, was 
brought him by the count de la 
Luzerne. Without appearing in the 
tat concerned, he had the preſence 
of mind to tell the count, as he 
went out of the room, We ſhall 
meet this evening at the council; 
ad continued to converſe with the 
achbiſhop of Bourdeaux and the 
relt of the company that were dining 
with him, as if nothing had ha 
pened. About five o'clock in the 
terngon he complained of his head, 
ud aſked madame Neckar, if the 
would accompany him in an airing. 
e was not more than a league 
om Verſailles, when he defired the 
4 to drive on more quickly 

1 - 


to St. Ouen, his country houſe, 
He paſſed the night there, and pre- 
pared for the journey ; and this was 
the firſt opportunity he had of ac- 
quainting his daughter the baroneſs 
de Stael with the event, though ſhe 
was preſent when he received the 
order of the king to quit the coun- 
try like a criminal. He took the 
road to Bruſſels, as the neareſt fron- 
tier; and carried with him, ſays M. 
Rabaud, the confidence of the na- 
tion. 

The new arrangements in the 


miniſtry were the marſhal „ 


miniſter of war; the baron de Bre- 
teuil, preſident of finance; M. de 
la Galezicre, comptroller- general; 
M. de la Porte, intendant of the 
war department; and M. Foulon, 
intendant of the navy. _ 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
conſternation which pervaded the 
whole city of Paris on the receipt 
of this affieting intelligence, The 

rſon who firſt reported it at the 

stel de Ville was conſidered as a 
madman, and with difficulty eſcaped 
fome harſh treatment. It was no 
ſooner confirmed than the ſhops and 
laces of public amuſement were all 
ſhut up. A body of citizens ran to 
the warchouſe of a ſtatuary, and 


having . procured - the buſts of M. 


Neckar and the duke d' Orleans, 
dreſſed them in mourning, and car- 
ried them about the ſtreets. In their 
progreſs they were ſtopped by a 
German — the royal Alle- 
mand, when the buſts were broken 


by the ſoldiers; one man loſt his life, F4 


and others of the populace were 
wounded, The army now came for- 
ward in force, with the prince de 
Lambeſq, grand ecuyer of France, at 


their head, who was ordered to take 


poſt at the Thuilleries. Irritated, 
perhaps, at the ſpirit of reſiſtance 
which he obſerved in the citizens, 


he imprudently wounded with his 
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ſabre a poor old man who was walk- 
ing peaceably in the gardens. The 

rench have a remarkable reſpect for 


age, and this wanton outrage prov- 


ed the ſignal of revolt; an inſtanta- 
neous alarm was ſpread through the 
city, and the cry of To arms * Marg 
ed in every quarter. The Germans 
were vigorouſly attacked by the po- 
palace, who were joined by the 
rench guards, and, overpowered by 
numbers, were obliged to retreat. 
From, that moment the guards took 
leave of their officers, they ſet fire to 
their ſeveral barracks, and formed 
themſelves into companies with the 
citizens, to patrol the ſtreets, and 
preſerve, if poſlible, the public tran- 
qullity. 7 
The citizens of Paris at this mo- 
ment beheld themſelves in the moſt 
diſagreeable and critical ſituation, 
Whether true or not, the reports 
of the intended attack upon the city 
were univerſally credited; and the 
7 and impolitie proceedings 
of the court gave countenance, it 
uſt be confclied, to every ſuſpicion, 
On the other hand, troops of bandit- 
ti, the peſts of a populous city, fuch 
as are ever ready to take advantage 
of publiccommotion, were beginnin 
to collect; and, either from thels 
on the one hand, or the foreign ſola, 
diery on the other, a general pil- 
lage was the only event that could 
be expected. Covered by the dark- 
neſs of the night, ſeyeral bands of 
theſe ruffians paraded the ftreets, 
and even ſet fire to the city in diffe- 
rent places: the horrid filence was 
interrupted only by confuſed ſhouts, 
and occafional diſcharges of muſ- 
ketry. In this diſaſtrous night 
fleep only ſealed the eyes of infants; 
they alone repoſed in peace, while 
their anxious parents watched over 
their cradles. ” 
Verſailles was not more tranquil ; 
but the court party, abandoning 
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themſelves to an indecent joy, cow 
cluded the evening of the 1 th with 
a tumultuous banquet. The wo. 
men of the court mingled with 
the foreign ſoldiers in laſciviow 
dances to the ſound of the German 
muſic—their triumph, however, va 
not of long duration; a falſe repon 
of 100,000 armed citizens being on 
the road to Verſailles, joined to their 
miſlruſt of the national troops, gaze 
at leaſt a momentary check to their 
extravagant exultation. 


The morning of the 13th diſpl- Mor 
ed at Paris a moſt affecting ſpecia. Ncei 
cle of confuſion and diſmay—a band v 
of villains had already village the WW fio! 
charitable houſe of St. Lazare—at to 
fix o'clock the alarm bells ſounded me 
throughout the city, and the terror che 
became univerſal. citizens aſſem · ¶ vo 
bled at the Hotel de Ville, and noal- int 
ternative appeared for the protetion ¶¶ che 
of their lives and property, but that WW po! 
of embodying themſelves, and form · Wil pet 
ing a regular militia for the defence WF me 
of the capital. Sixty thoufand cit ber 
zens were ſoon enrolled, and ma- WW it: 
ſhalled under different commanders: Wl 1h 
the French guards ſpontaneouſly tis 
offered their Ervices, and were dil- Wl ic 
tributed among the different com Wil *7 

anies. The Kandards of the city pre 
were diſplayed; trenches wer * 
e 


thrown up, and barricadoes formed 
in different parts: of the ſuburbs. » 
Regulations were next eſtabliſt 
ed for the ,preſervation of ordei, 
and a permanent council or com- ] 
mittee, to fit night and day, wa 
appointel. At about half paſt bv gr 


in the afternoon this committee di- 


patched a deputation to acquaint the Wi tha 
national aſſembly with the occur» Wh 34 
rences which had taken place # Ne 

e 


Paris, 


The aſſembly had been engages l 
from the day when they preſent rf t 
their addreſs to the king, in frami's he 
a declaration of rights, and the pat | 


pf 2 conſtitution; and even in the 
midſt of theſe alarnts they continued 
ithout intermiſſion their patriotic 
bours. |, In the difgrace of M. 
eckar they ſaw their own ruin 
determined; yet proceeded with a 
firmneſs tempered with moderation, 
courage ennobled by dignity, which 
reflets on their conduct immortal 
honour, In their - debates they 
carefully drew the line, and diſtin- 
uiſhed between the prerogatives and 
2 nctions of the legiſlative and thoſe 
of the executive powers; and on re- 
ceiving the intlitence that Paris 
was in a ſtate df uproar and confu- 
fon, a deputation was diſpatched 
to the King, informing him once 
more of the danger which threatened 
the ſtate from the preſence of the 
troops that inveſted the metropolis ; 
intreating in the moſt Kaese terms 


their removal; and offering to op- 


poſe their own perſons to the im- 
pending ſtorm, and to preceed im- 
mediately to Paris to aſſiſt, by their 
perſuaſion and authority, in the re- 
ellabliſument of order and peace. 
The king remained immoveable in 
lis determination—he repked, © that 
le was the ouly judge of the neceſſi- 
ty of removing the troops; that the 
prelence of the deputies could be of 
no ſervice in Paris; on the contrary, 
they were neceſſary at Verſailles, to 
1 there thoſe important la- 
ours which he ſhould continue to 
recommend,” 

It is evident that the anſwer 6f 
the king could not by any means be 
greeable to the aſſembly. It was 
therefore no' ſooner communicated 
than the marquis de la Fayette de- 
manded an immediate declaration of 
tbe reſponſibility of miniſters, and 

e aſſembly unanimouſly reſolved : . 

That M. Neckar and the reſt 
of the late miniſtry carried with them 
the confidence and the regret of 
le aſſembly that they would not 
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ceaſe to inſiſt on the removal of the 
troops—that no intermediate power 
can exiſt between the king and the 
repreſentatives of the nation—that 
the miniſters and agents of authority 
civil and military are reſponſible to 
the people for their conduct — that 
the preſent miniſters and counſellors 
of his majeſty were perſonally re- 
ſponſible Gr the preſent calamities, 
and thoſe which might be the con- 
ſequences of their 4 the 
bly having placed the public 
debts under the ſafeguard of the 
honour and loyalty of the French 
nation, no power | Sy a right even 
to pronounce - the infamous word 
wel eee they perſiſted in all 
their former decrees and that theſe 
minutes ſhould be preſented to the 
king and the late miniſtry, and com- 
mitted to the preſs.“ 7 
The courage of the Pariſians was 
anſwerable to the firmneſs of the na- 
tional aſſembly. By the acceſſion 
of the French guards, they had ob- 
tained a ſupply of arms and ammu- 
nition, and a conſiderable train of 
artillery ; the ſhops of the armourers 
were ranſacked for weapons, andthe 
ſoldier-citizens were even trained to 
ſome appearance of diſcipline. The 
night of the 143th paſſed without any 
event of conſequence : the morning 
diſcovered that, taking advantage 
of the darkneſs, the troops encamp- 
ed in the Champs Elyſegs had moved 


off. The people, however, were 


ignorant of the cauſes of this remo- 
val, and an immediate attack was 
expected. The national guard, for 
that was the name which the mixed 
band of ſoldiers and citizens now aſ- 
ſumed, amounted to the number of 
150,000 men; but the majority were 
ill without arms. The marquis 
de la Salle was named commander in 
chief; the green cockade which they 
had at firit adopted, was changed 
for the fince famous national colours, 
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20 
red, blue and white ; the new army 
was now more regularly officered ; 
and various deputations were diſ- 
patched in queſt of arms and im- 
plements of war. M. de Fleſſelles, 
the prevot de marchands (or mayor), 
made many promiſes on this ſubject; 
but they all proved, like every part 
of his conduct, deluſive. | 
In the courſe of their inquiries 
after arms, a party of more -than 
30,000, e by M. Ethis de 
Corny, repaired to the Hotel des In- 
valides. M. Sombreuil, the gover- 
nor, had received orders ſo early as 
on Sunday the 12th to hold himſelf 
in readineſs for an attack, and his 
men had remained during the whole 
of Monday under arms, and on the 
morning of Tueſday he permitted 
them to takea few hours reſt. At this 
moment M. de Corny arrived ; and, 
on making known to the governor 
the obje& of his miſſion, he was an- 
ſwered, that the invalids had not any 
arms. M. Corny was re- conducted 
by M. © ok avi to the gate ; but 
it was no ſooner opened than the 
multitude ruſhed in, in an irreſiſt- 
ible torrent, and in a few minutes 
ranſacked every part of the hotel. — 
More than 30,000 muſkets, and 
twenty piecksof cannon, were tlie fruit 
of this expedition. On the oppoſite 
fide of the Seine a ſimilar event oc- 
curred ; there another party attacked 
the garde-meuble de la couronne, and 
' frean that ancient ſtore an immenſe 
number of weapons of different kinds 
| were procured. 
It has been generally believed that 
the taking of the Baſtille was the 
reconcerted effort of reviving li- 
erty ; but this was really not the 
caſe. Some of the molt important 
actions which have been achieved by 
courage or activity, have in their 
origin been directed by that imper- 
ceptible chain of events which hu- 
man blindneſs terms accident or 
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chance. Like the Hotel des Tnwaliils, 
the Baſtille had from the firſt moment 
of the alarms in Paris been put in: 
ſtate of defence. Fifteen pieces of 
cannon were mounted on the towers; 
and three field-pieces, loaded with 
grape and caſe ſhot, guarded the fit 
gate. An immenſe quantity of pos. 
er and military — had be 
brought from the arſenal, and dil. 
tributed to the different corps; the 
mortars had been exerciſed, the 
draw-bridge and gates ſtrengthened 
and repaired ;. the houſe of the go- 
vernor himſelf was fortified, and 
uarded by light pieces of artillery, 
he ſhortneſs of the time had not 
itted him to be equally prov- 
ary in laying in a — flor of 
roviſions, The forces which the 
—— included were chiefly fc- 
reigners. On the morning of the 
14th, ſeveral deputations had waited 
on the marquis de Launay, the gu 
vernor, 5 arms and peace: 
they were courteouſty received by 
him, and he gave them the ſtrongel 
aſſurances of his good intentions. 
Indeed, it is ſaid, that he was hum- 
ſelf averſe to hoſtile meaſures, hat 
he not been ſeduced by the perf 
ous counſels of the 25 Louis de 
Flue, commander of the Smib 
uards, by the orders of the baron 
90 Bezenval, and by the promiſes of 
M. de Fleſſelles. The Swiſs {ol 
diers had even been engaged by © 
oath to fire on Ae elde who 
were in the fortreſs, if they refuſes 
to obey the governor z and the in 
lids themſelves, it is ſaid, were i. 
toxicated with a profuſion of liquot 
which had been diſtributed among 
them. | 
At about eleven o'clock in tit 
morning, M. de la Roſiere, a dep" 
ty of the diſtrict of St. Louis dc # 
ulture, waited on the govern 
and was accompanied by a nur 


multitude of all deſcriptions. E 
enterdd 
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entered alone into the houſe of the 
rovernor, and the page remained 
in the outer court, © I come, fir,” 
faid the deputy, © in the name of 
the nation, to repreſent to you, that 
the cannons whichare levelled againſt 
the city from the towers of the Baſ- 
tille have excited the moft alarming 
apprehenſions, and I muſt intreat 
that you will remove them.” The 
governor replied, © that it was not 


in his power to remove the guns, as, 


they had always been there, without 
an order from the king ; that he 
would, however, diſmount them, and 
turn them out of the embraſures.” 
The deputy having with difficulty 
obtained leave from M. de Loſme, 
major of the fortreſs, to enter into 
the interior court, ſummoned the 
officers and ſoldiers in the name of 
honour and their country to alter 
the direction of the guns, &c,—and 
the whole of them, at the deſire 
even of the governor, engaged them- 
ſelves by oath to make no uſe of their 
arms, unleſs attacked. M. de la 
Roſiere, after having aſcended one 
of the towers with M. de Launay, 
vent out of the caſtle, promiſing to 
engage the citizens to ſend a part of 
the national guard to do the duty of 
the Baſtille in conjunction with the 


"The 
e deputy had ſcareely retired be- 


fore a number of citizens „ 10 


ed the gate, and demanded arms 


and ammunition. As the majority 
ef them were unarmed, and an- 
nounced no hoſtile intention, M. de 
Launay made vo difficulty of re- 
ceving them, and Jowered the firſt 
draw. bridge to admit them. The 
more determined of the party ad- 
anced to acquaint him with the ob- 
ect of their miſſion: but they had 
arcely entered the firſt court, than 
tie bridge was drawn up, and a ge- 


tral diſcharge of muſketry de- 
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ſtroyed the greater part of theſe un- 
fortunate people. 

The motives of the governor for 
this apparent act of perfidy have 
never been explained, and it cannot 
be ſufliciently regretted that the raſh 
juſtice of the populace did not allow 
kim to enter on his defence before 
ſome impartial court, All, there- 
fore, that can be ſaid at preſent is, 
that its immediate effect was to raiſe 
the reſentment of the people almoſt 
to phrenſy, The inſtantaneous 
determination was to ſtorm the for- 


treſs, and the execution was as vi- 


gorous as the reſolution was daring. 
An immenſe multitude, armed with 
muſkets, ſabres, &c. ruſhed at once 
into the outer courts. A ſoldier cf 
the name of Tournay climbed over 
the corps-de-garde, and leaped alone 
into the interior court. After ſearch- 
ing in vain for the keys of the draw 
bridges in the corps-de-garde, he 
called out for a hatchet—he ſoon 
broke the locks and the bolts ; and 
being ſeconded by the efforts of the 
— 6 on the other ſide, the two 
draw-bridges were immediately low- 
ered. act q le loſt no time in 
making their ſtation, where 
for more than an hour they ſuſtained 
a moſt ſevere fire from the garriſon, 
and anſwered it with equal vigour. 
During the conteſt ſeveral deputa- 
tions from the H6tel de Ville ap- 
peared before the walls with flags of 
truce, intending to perſuade the be- 
ſieged to a peaceful ſurrender : but 
either they were not diſcovered 
amidſt the general confuſion, or, 
what is more probable, M. de Lau- 
nay deſpaired of finding mercy at 
the hands of the populace, and ſtill 
flattered himſelf with ſome deluſive 
hope of deliverance. The guards, 
who now acted openly with the peo- 
ple, proved of eſſential ſervice ; and, 
by the advice of ſome of the vete- 
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rans of this corps, three waggons 
loaded with ſtraw were ſet on fire 
under the walls, the ſmoke of which 
mterrupted the view, and conſe- 
quently intercepted the aim of the 
befieged ; while the aſſailants, being 
at a greater diſtance, were able to di- 
rect their fire to the battlements with 
an unerring aim. In the mean time 
the arſenal was ſtormed, and a moſt 
dreadful havock was prevented there 


| by the prudence and courage of M. 


umbert, who firſt mounted the 
towers of the Baſtille : a hair- dreſſer 
was in the very act of ſetting fire to 
the magazine of powder, when M. 
H. whoſe notice was attracted by 
the cries of a woman, knocked 
the deſperado down with the but- 
end of his muſket—next, inſtantly 
ſeizing a barrel of falt-petre which 
had already caught fire, and turning 
it upſide down, he was happy enough 
. 7.5 GH. 
Nothing could equal the ardour 
and ſpirit of the beſiegers: an im- 
menſe crowd, as if uncouſcious of 
danger, filled the courts of the for- 
treſs in fpite of the unremitted fire 
of the garriſon, and even approached 
ſo near the towers, that M. de Lau- 
nay himſelf frequently rolled large 
maſſes of ſtone from the platform 
upon their heads. Within, all was 
confuſion and terror; the officers 
themſelves ſerved at the guns, and 
diſcharged their fifelocks in the 
ranks. But when the governor ſaw 
the affailants take poſſeſſion of the 
firſt bridge, and draw up their cannon 
againſt the ſecond, his courage then 
wus changed into deſpair, and even 
his underſtanding appeared to be 
deranged. He rafſhly ſought to 
bury himſelf under the enormous 
mak, which he had in vain attempted 
to defend. While a turnkey was en- 

aged in diſtributing wine to the 
felder he caught the match from 
one of the pieces of cannon, and ran 


to the magatine with an intention 
to ſet it on fire: but a ſubaltern «f 
rhe name of Ferrand repulſed hin 
with his bayonet. He then wen 
down to the tour de la liberté, when 
he had depoſited a quantity of pow. 
der: but here alſo j was oppoſed 
by the ſieur Beguard, another ub. 

tern officer, who thus prevented 
an act of inſanity which muſt hare 
deſtroyed thouſands of citizens, and 
with the Baſtille would have infall. 
bly blown up all the adjacent build. 
mgs, ang a conſiderable part of the 
ſuburb of St. Antoine. De Lau 
nay at length propoſed ſeriouſſy to 
the garriſon to blow up the fortreſs 
as it was impoſſible that they could 
hope for mercy from the mob. But 
he was anſwered by the ſoldiers, that 
they would rather periſh than de- 
ſtroy in this inſidious manner ſuch a 
number of their fellow-citizens, He 
then hung out a white flag, int- 
mating his deſire to capitulate; and 
a Sw! f officer would have addreſſed 
the aſſailants through one of the loop 
holes of the draw-bridge=-but the 
hour was paſt, and the exaſperated 
populace would attend to no offer d 
capitulation. Through the fame 
opening hie next diſplayed a pape!, 
which the diſtance prevented the be- 
ſiegers from reading. A perſon 
brought a plank, which was retted 
on the parapet, and poiſed by 1 
number of others. The brave ut 
known advanced upon the plank; but 
juſt as he was ready to ſeize the pi 
per, he received a muſket ſhot, aud 
fell into the ditch. He was followed 
by a young man of the name of Mat 
lard, fon to an officer of the chats 
let, who was fortunate enough t 
reach the paper, the contents © 
which were—« We hare twenty 
thouſand pounds weight of gun- . 
der, and will blow up the gari'! 
and all its environs, if you do "0 


accept the capitulation,” M. Ele. 
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m officer of the queen's regiment, 
who was inveſted with a kind of ſpon- 
taneous authority, was for agreeing 
to terms; but the people indignantly 
rejected the very word capitulation, 
and immediately drew up to the ſpot 
three pieces of artillery, ' 

The enemy now perceiving that 
the great bridge was going to 
be attacked, let down the imall 
draw · briqge, which was to the left 
of the entrance into the fortreſs. 


Meſſrs. Elie, Hulin, Maillard, Re- 


ole, Humbert, Tournay, and ſome 
others, leaped inſtantly on the bridge, 
and, ſecuring the bolts, proceeded to 
the door. fo the mean time the 
French guards, preſerving their ha- 
bitual coolneſs and 8 form- 
ed a column on the other ſide of the 
bridge, to prevent the citizens from 
ruſhing upon it in too great num- 
pers. An invalid came to open the 
gate behind the draw-bridge, and 
aſked the invaders what they want- 
ed? « The ſurrender of the Baltille,” 
they cried, and he permitted them 
to enter. The conquerors immedi- 
ately lowered the great bridge, and 
the multitude entered without re- 
litance—the invalids were ranged 
tothe right, and the Swiſs on the 
leit hand, and. their arms piled 
azainſt the wall. They took off 
their hats, chpped their hands, and 
cried out bravo as the beſiegers en- 
tered, The firſt moments of this 
meeting paſſed in peace and recon- 
ciliation ; but ſome ſoldiers on the 
platforms, 2 of the ſurrender, 
unhappily fired upon the people; 
who ſuſpecting a ſecond act of per- 
fidy, fell upon the invalids, two of 
whom, the unfortunate Beguard,who 
had prevented the, governor from 
blowing up the Baſiille, and another 
9.70 innocent, were dragged to 
the Place de Grieve, and hanged. 
The fieurs Maillard, Cbolat, 
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Arne, and ſome others, diſpute the 
honour of having firſt ſeized M. de 
Launay. He was not in a uniform, 
but in a plain grey frock: he had a 
cane in his hand, and would have 
killed himſelf with the ſword that it 
contained, but the grenadier Arnẽ 
wreſted it out of his hand. He was 
eſcorted by Meſſrs. Hulin, Aro, 
Legris, Elie, and ſome others, and 
every effort was exerted by theſe 
patriots to ſave his life, but in vain; 
they had ſcarcely arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville before his defenders 
were overpowered, and even wound- 
ed by the enraged populace, and he 
fell under a thouſand wounds, M. 
de Loſme Salbrai, his major, a 
gentleman diſtinguiſhed for his vir» 
tues and his humanity, was alſo the 
victim of the popular fury. The 
marquis de Pelleport, who had been 
five years inthe Baſtille, aud during 
that time had been treated by him 
with particular kindneſs, interpoſed 
to ſave him at the riſk of his life, 
but was ſtruck down by a hatchet, 
and M. de Loſme was inſtantly put 
to death. The heads of the gover- 
nor and the major were truck oft, 
and carried on pikes through the 
ſtreets of the city. The rage of 
the populace would not have ended 
here — the invalids who defended the 
fortreſs would all have been ſacri- 
ficed, had not the humanity of the 
French guards interpoſed, and in- 
ſiſted on their pardon. 

The keys of the Baſtille were 
carried to M. Briſſot de Warville, 
who had been a few years before an 
inhabitant of theſe caverns of deſ- 
potiſm ; and a guard of 3000 men 
was appointed over the fortreſs till 
the council at the Hotel de Ville 
ſhould decree its demolition, In 
the intoxication of ſucceſs the pri- 
ſoners were forgotten ; and as the 


* 
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keys had been carried to Paris, the 
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dungeons were forced open — ſeven 
priſoners only were found, three of 
whom had loſt their reaſon, having 
been detained there as ſtate priſon- 
ers from the reign of Louis XV. 
Thus, bythe irreſiſtible enthuſiaſm 
of liberty, in a few hours was reduced 
that fortreſs which mercenary ar- 
mtes had conſidered as impregnable, 
and which had been in vain beſieged 
by the force of the great Conde for 
upwards of three weeks, 

The fate of M. de Launay in- 
: volved that of M. de Fleſſelles, the 
prèvòt de marchands. He had 
been long ſuſpected of a deſign to 
betray the people; and all his ma- 
neuvres evidently tended to that 
point. In the pocket of M. de Lau- 
nay a letter from him was diſcovered, 
which contained theſe remarkable 
words—* I will amuſe the Pariſians 
with cockades and promiſes. Keep 
your ſtation till the evening—you 
ſhall then have a reinforcement.” 
At the ſight of this letter the un- 
fortunate de Fleſſelles was ſtruck 
dumb—a voice was heard in the 
hall—“ Begone, M. de F. you are 
a traitor,”'—* I ſee,” ſaid he, © gen- 
tlemen, that I am not agreeable to 
you—l ſhall retire.” He haſtened 
down the ſtairs; but as he croſſed 
the Greve, accompanied by a num- 
ber of perſons to defend him, a 
young man, who had waited an op- 
2 ſnot him with a piſtol. 

is head was cut off, placed on a 
Pike, and carried through the ſtreets 
along with that of M. de Launay. 

A tumultuous night ſucceeded 
this wonderful day; and the ſongs 
of joy and — which had ce- 
lebrated the victory of the people, 
were converted into confuſed mur- 
murs expreſſive only of anxiety and 
alarm. A report was ſpread that the 
troops were about to enter the city 
at the Barriere d' Enfer: thither the 
citizens crowded under the conduct 


of the French guards, and preceded 
by a train of artillery the body of 
troops, however, that appeared in 
that quarter were diſperſed by a fin- 
gle volley. The alarm- bells were 
then ſounded ; barricadoes were 
formed at the barriers; deep holes 
were dug in different parts, to pre. 
vent the ap roach of the cavalry; 
the tops of the houſes were manned; 
a general illumination was ordered ; 
and the ſilence of the night was in- 
terrupted by diſcharges of artillery, 
and by the warning voice of the pa- 
troles—< Citizens, do not go to 
bed ; take care of your lights; we 
muſt ſee clearly this night.” 

The firſt news of the taking of 
the Baſtille was _——_ by the court 


as an impoſture of the popular =_ 
1. 


it was, however, at length irreſi 
bly confirmed. The firſt reſolves of 
the cabal are ſaid te have been deſ- 
perate, and orders were iſſued to the 
commanders to puſh the projected 
plot with all poſſible vigour. In the 
dead of the night, marſhal Broglio 
is ſaid to have arrived to inform them 
that it was impoſſible to obey the 
mandate he had received of . invelt- 
ing the hall of the national _— 
with a train of artillery, as the ſol- 
diers would not comply with his 
orders. © Preſs then the ſiege of 
Paris,” was the anſwer. The general 
replied, he could not depend on the 
army for the execution of that pro- 
ject. 

: The king was the only perſon in 
the palace who was kept totally g 
norant of theſe tranſactions, The 
duke de Liancourt, a diſtinguiſhed 
patriot, who was then maſter of the 
wardrobe, ſaved the ſtate : he forced 
his way in the middle of the night 
into the king's apartment, inform- 
ed him of every circumſtance, an 


announced to the count d' Artois 


that a price was ſet upon his head. 
The intelligence of the duke - 
5 up* 
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ſupported by the authority of Mon- 


eur, who accompanied him, and 
he king was immediately convinced 
that he had been deceived by evil 
counſels, Early the next morning 
the monarch appeared in the aſſem- 
bly, but without the pomp and pa- 
rade of deſpotifm, His addreſs was 
aſſectionate and conſolatory, He 
« lamented the diſturbances at Pa- 
ris; diſavowed all conſcioufneſs of 
any meditated attack on the perſons 
of the deputies ; and added, that he 
had iſſued orders for the immediate 
removal of the troops from the vici- 
nity of the metropolis.” It is im- 
dolle to expreſs the feelings of the 
aſſembly on this affecting occaſion, 
—The tear of ſympathy Rarted into 
almoſt every eye, —An expreſſive 


hlence firſt pervaded the aflembly, 
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which preſently was ſucceeded by a 
burſt of — and acclamation. 
The king roſe to return to the 
lace; E deputies, by a ſudden 
impulſe, formed a train of loyalty, 
in which all diſtinction of orders was 
forgotten, and accompanied him to 
the royal apartments. The joy be- 
came general throughout Verſailles; 
the people flocked to the palace, 
where the queen, with the dauphin 
in her arms, ſhewed herſelf from a 
balcony. The muſic in the mean 
time played the pathetic air, Oz 

on tre mieuæ qu au ſein de ſa fa- 
mille, which was only interrupted by 
ſhouts of loyalty, and exclamations 
of joy. On their return to the hall, 
the aſſembly appointed a deputation 
to convey this happy intelligence to 
the metropolis, | 


CHAP. II. 
State of Paris after the Capture of the Baſtille. Nomination of Meſſ. Bailly 
Ofee 


and La Fayette to the 


of Mayor of Paris, and Commander in Chief 


of the National Guard. Te Dea ſung at Paris in celebration of the taking 
of the Baſtille. M. Neckar recalled. The King viſits Paris. Diſperſion 
of the Miniſtry. Murder of MM. Foulon and Berthier. Revolt in the 


Provinces. Affair o 


DQuincey, Perſecution of the Nobility, Private Cor. 


reſpondence held ſacred. Triumphant Return of M. Nectar. Unpopular 
4 of the Eleftors of Paris. Outrages in the Provinces, Abolition of the 
Feudal Syſtem, &c. Projeted Loans. Rint at Paris. Organization of 
the Municipality and Militia of the Metropolis. Debates on the King's Veto. 
On the Permanence of the Legiſlature. On two Chambers. New Scheme 0 
Finance, Dreadful Inſurrection of the th of Oftober. The Royal Fami 


remove from Verſailles to Paris. 


ARIS, which had been an un- 

happy ſcene of commotion, of 
terror, and of bloodſhed, from the 
12th of July, began on the 15th 
to aſſume ſome appearance of order 
and tranquillity, The livid and 
bloody heads were {till carried about 
the ſtreets as trophies of popular re- 
*ntment : but on the morning of 


that day a ſenſible citizen perſuaded 


the multitude to liſten to the voice 
of humanity, and they were thrown 
into the Seine. The electors at the 
H6tel de Ville laboured inceſſantly 
in the organization of the civil 
eſtabliſhment, and in the regulation 
of the city militia, The odious 
name of Prtvd6t was aboliſhed ; the 
more ancient and honourable appel. 
lation of Mayor was ſubſtituted in 
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its place; and to this office M. Bail- the Hotel de Ville, the 1 % 


ly, who had been preſident of the 
tiers état, was called by the una- 
nimous voice of his fellow-citizens, 

In our detail of the late proceed- 
ings of the national aſſembly, we 
omitted to notice, that the duc 
d' Orleans, having been elected preſi- 
dent of that body, had declined the 
honour, and that the venerable 
archbiſhop of Vienne had been 
choſen in his room. During the 
laborious ſeſſions which ſucceeded 
the diſgrace of M. Neckar, how- 
ever, it was thought that his age 
and infirmities would ſcarcely allow 
him to exerciſe ſo difficult an office 


- Without the aſſiſtance of a younger 


perſon, and the marquis de- la Fay- 
ette was unanimouſly nominated vice- 
preſident. A further diſtinction now 
awaited the diſciple of Waſhington; 


and his ſervices to the ſtate, his diſ- 


intereſted patriotiſm, and his abili- 
ties, pointed him out to the citizens 
as the only man fit to be entruſted 
with the important commiſſion of 
general and commander in chief of 
the national guard. 

The troops, which had aſſembled 
on the Champ de Mars, had de- 
camped during the night, leaving 
their tents and the greater part of 
their baggage behind them: but a 
ſpectacle ſtill more intereſting to the 
citizens ſoon preſented itſelft: — this 
was a deputationof eighty · four of the 
molt diſtinguiſhed members of the 
national aſſembly, accompanied by 
an immenſe crowd, who covered the 
road from Verſailles to the capital, 
and loaded them with bleflings, 
and the moſt unequivocal proofs of 
prodigal afteion. The ſurpriſe and 
exultation of theſe patriots muſt 
have been extreme, when they be- 
held more than 100,000 citizens 
transformed into ſoldiers, all of them 
armed and already trained to mili- 
tary diſcipline, On their arrival at 


la Fayette, count Lally Tolend, 
the marquis Clermont Tonnerre, the 
duke de Liancourt, and the arch, 
biſhop of Paris, addreſſed the pes. 
ple. From this place they adjour. 
ed to the church of Notre Dame, 
where Te Deum was ſung in cel. 
bration of the happy and checrfi 
return of peace accompanied with 
liberty. As they returned from the 
church, the acclamations of the po- 

ulace were occaſionally interrupted 
* the expreſſion of two further de 
mands, the wiſh of ſeeing their be. 
loved ſovereign in Paris, and the re. 
call of the patriotic miniſtry. The 
deputies returned in the evening to 


Verſailles. 


Public tranquillity, however, when 
interrupted by circumſtances of ſuch 
importance as thoſe we have juſt it 
lated, is not ſo eaſily reſtored, It 
was natural that the people ſhould 
be jealous for their newly acquired 
liberties, and ſhould view with fu! 

icion tranſactions which in ther 
intention were probably innocent. 
The miniftry, which had ſheun 
themſelves ſo inimical to the caulc 
of the people, were not yet di 
miſſed, nor had the troops yet ew 
cuated the environs of Paris : two 
freſh regiments had arrived at vt. 
Denis; a ſtrange and unſucceſsful 
attack had even been made on the 
Baſtille, by a ſerjeant and two com- 
panies of guards; and a conv 
of flour had been intercepted by tht 
orders of a perſon well known. Ti 
night of the 15th, therefore, wi 
ſpent with the ſame anxiety, and 
with the ſame warlike preparations 
as the preceding; and in the moi 
ing a freſh deputation was ſent ! 
the aſſembly, entreating them to . 
tereſt themſelves in procuring U* 
diſmiſſion of the miniſtry, and the 
recall of M. Neckar. 

After a ſhort debate, which * 
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reſpected the decorum of inter- 
Ling with the appointments of the 
executive power, the aſſembly were 
on the point of voting a ſpirited 
addreſs to the king, which had been 
propoſed by Mirabeau, when they 
were informed that the miniſters 
themſelves had anticipated the wiſh 
of the aſſembly by giving in their 
reſignations. The ſame evening, a 
letter from his majeſty to M, 
Neckar, inviting him to return, was 
read by the preſident. It was re- 
ceived with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions, and was ſeconded by an ad- 
dreſs from the aſſembly themſelves 
to that upright miniſter, couched 
in the ſtrongeſt terms of affection 
and reſpect. The king having at 
the ſame time intimated his inten- 
tion of viſiting Paris the following 
day, the aſſembly immediately de- 
creed a deputation to convey this 
exhilarating intelligence, and to 


calm the diſquietude that prevailed | 


in the metropolis. 

It was not without conſternation 
that the king's determination to vi- 
ſit Paris was received at the palace 
of Verſailles. Theſe who really 


loved him were apprehenſive for his 


lafety ; thoſe who had been guilty 
of malverſation were apprehenſive 
tor themſelves. Rumours of pro- 
jected aſſaſſinations were ſpread, and 
the leaſt eonſequence that could en- 
ſue was ſup ſed to be the deten- 
tion of the ſovereign in Paris. The 
king however, with a degree of 
courage and patriotiſm which does 
honour to his character, remained 
immoveable in his determination. 
On the morning of the 17th he left 
Verſailles, in a plain dreſs, and with 
no other equipage than two car- 
rages with eight horſes each; in 
the firlt of which he rode himſelf — 
a part of the national aſſembly, in 

err robes, accompanied him on 


Bot; and the militia of Verſailles 
6 


compoſed his only guard till the 
proceſſion arrived at the Seve, where 
they were relieved by the Paris mi- 
litia, with the marquis de la Fayette 
at their head; and from this place 
the ſuite of the monarch amounted 
to about 20,000 men. The horſe- 
guards led the proceſſion ; and theſe 
were followed by the city cavalry 
fome þattalions of the French 

uards and other ſoldiers, who had 
ust in defence of the nation, ſue- 
ceeded ; then the different compa- 
nies and corporations; and M. de 
la Fayette, with a large body of 
militia, brought up the rear. A 
quarter of 2 before the arrival 
of the king, whether from accident, 
or from ſome plot concerted by the 
enemies of liberty, a woman was 
ſhot by a muſket-ball, from the op- 

ſite fide of the river. The king 
looked pale and melancholy, and an 
expreſſion of anxiety was even ap- 
parent in the faces of the national 
aſſembly. The progreſs was re- 
markably ſlow ; and no ſhout was 
to be heard but Vive la nation! At 
the Barriere des Conferences, the 
king was met by M. Bailly, who 
ated as mayor, with the other ma- 
giſtrates.— M. Bailly, on preſenting 
the keys of the city, addrefſed his 
majeſty in a ſhort but elegant 
ſpeech, the exordium of which 
was:“ Theſe, fir, are the keys 
which were preſented to Henry IV. 
He came to reconquer his people; 
it is our Happineſs to have recon- 
quered our king.” At the Pont 
Neuf the paſſage was lined by a 
numerous train of artillery ; but, in 
the true ſpirit of French gallantry, 


the mouths and touch-holes of the 


cannon were adorned with bouquets 
of flowers. On their arrival at the 
Hotel de Ville, the king ſolemnly. 
confirmed the election of M. Bailly 
and the marquis de la Fayette; and 
on receiving the complimen . 
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dreſſes of the mayor, the preſident 
of electors, count Lally Tolendal, 
&c. he exclaimed with an air of pa- 
thetic emotion, which ſcarcely al- 
lowed him utterance—* My people 
may always rely upon my affedtion.” 
He received from the hands of the 
mayor the national cockade; and 


' when he ſhewed himſelf at the win- 


dow with this badge of patriotiſm, 
the joy of the people could no 
longer be reſtrained ; the ſhout of 
Vive le roi! which had ſcarcely been 
heard in the former part of the day, 
filled the whole atmoſphere, and 


.refounded from one extremity of the 


city to the other. The return of 
the king to Verſailles was a real tri- 
umph. The citizens, almoſt intoxi- 
cated with joy, ſurrounded his car- 
riage ; his countenance, which in 
the morning bore the aſpect of me- 
lancholy, was now cheerful and 
ſmiling; and he appeared fincerely 
to partake in the general ſatisfac- 
tion. 

The royal viſit to Paris was the 
ſignal for the diſperſion of the mi- 
niſtry. Marſhal Broglio retired to 
Luxemburgh ; madame Polignac, 
in the habit of a waiting-woman, 
took the route of Bruſſels; even the 
count d*Artois, with his family, with- 


drew during the ftillneſs of the 


might, and was followed by the 
princes of Conde and Conti, the 
duke de Luxemburgh, and others 
of the nobility. But of all who 
were connected with the court, none 
was more odious than M. Foulon, 
who had long been obnoxious to the 
people, for his unfeeling tyranny 
and his inſatiable avarice. This un- 
fortunate perſon had riſen from a 
very low ſituation in life to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of immenſe riches. He had 
been commiſſary to the army in the 
war of 1755, and by his rapacity 
and extortions 1s faid to have irre- 


trie vably diſhonoured the French 


verned, where the common people 


public eye, and had cauſed a re- 


name in the provinces of Germany, 
He is ſaid to have made a comma 
boaſt of his depraved principles 
His favourite - maxim was, that 
that country would be belt go. 


ſhould be compelled to feed upon 
graſs; And he had boaſted, * that i 
ever it ſhould be his good fortune u 
be miniſter, he would make the peo. 
ple of France live upon hay.” 02 
the firſt news of the riots in Pary 
he had withdrawn himſelf from the 


port of his death to be induſtriouſy 
circulated, and his funeral had ven 
been performed in a manner ſuit- 
able to his immenſe riches, In the 
mean time he had ſecretly retired 
to Very, an eſtate belonging to M. 
de Sartines, where he was in hope 
of remaining concealed : but his cha- 
rater commanded no man's affce. 
tion, and the general unfeelingnel 
of his heart left him without 
friend. His own vaſſals were the 
firſt to purſue and detect him; and 
on the 22d of July he was brought 
to Paris with a bundle of hay at 
his back, in alluſion to the languag 
which he is ſaid to have employed 
in expreſſing his contempt for the 
people. The committee at the Hö. 
tel de Ville determined to fend him 
to the priſon of the abbey St. Ger 
main, where he might be detaines 
till the return of tranquillity ſhould 
afford him an impartial trial: but 
the immenſe crowd which was a 
ſembled in the Place de Greve, te. 
fifled this determination. It * 
with difficulty M. Bailly could mas* 
himſelf heard, when he urged with 
all the eloquence of humanity the Naim 
flagrant injuſtice of condemning 1 cont! 
citizen to death without hearing him ah. 


in his own defence.— The marq ns t} 
de la Fayette took ſtill more popula popu 
ground by urging the detention due! 
the criminal, In the hope of * 15 


0 
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ſrom him a diſcovery of his ac- 
mplices. To this demand the po- 
ulace appeared to aſſent by their 
pkens of applauſe: but the unhappy 
oulon, whether in teſtimony of 
's innocence, or by a mechanical 


upon or ement, clapped his hands at the 
ut i ne time in approbation. A gene- 
* exclamation was immediately 
per icd:—“ They are conniving at 

On s guilt ; they intend to ſave him. 
Pars WW way immediately ſeized, and 
| the W-.o9cd under the fatal lamp-iron, 
meg nch during the revolution the po- 


ulace had employed as the inſtru- 
ent of their vengeance, Eve 

ircumitance of horror attended his 
xecution : the rope, by which he 
rs ſuſpended, broke twice ; and he 
as detained for a quarter of an 
our in a half expiring ſtate, be- 
ore a new one could be procured. 
His head was cut off and placed 
nels ppon a pike, with the mouth ſtuffed 
nth hay, and was carried through 
he flreets of Paris. This victim 


M. Berthier, who had married 
he daugher of M. Foulon, was im- 
licated in the fate of his father- in- 
an, and was perhaps odious to the 
people from 5 — exerciſe of an arbi- 
wy and oppreſſive employment, 
he intendant of police. He had 
deen ſeized at Compiegne, and one 
of the electors, with 400 horſe, had 
been diſpatched to conduct him to 
Paris, e alſo was accuſed of pe- 
ulation and extortion, of being the 
principal agent in regulating the 
uorements of the camp at St. De- 
us, and of the ſtill more unpopular 
ame of ſpeculating in grain, and 
contributing to the general ſcarcity. 
Unhappily for him, he arrived in Pa- 
i the very evening in which the 
Populace had imbrued their hands in 
the blood of his relation; his death 
* therefore inevitable. If hows 


ff popular fury was 74 years of 
age 
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ever he did not ſuffer . innocently 
he ſuſtained his unhappy fate with 
courage and dignity. During the 
greater part of the way he converſed 
tranquilly with M. Riviere, the elec- 
tor who accompanied him. When 
he entered the city, however, the 
bloody head of his Laher-in- h was 
reſented to him, and at this dread- 
ful light he is ſaid to have turned 
ale, and to have loft his fortitude. 
When interrogated at the Hotel de 
Ville as to his conduct, he anſwered 
calmly : That he had obeyed the 
orders of his ſuperiors, and that the 
inſpection of his papers would in- 
ſtruct them as to the extent of his 
mg It was determined to ſend 
im immediately to the abbey ; but 
it was impoſlible to penetrate the 
concourſe of people that ſurrounded 
the hotel. It was in vain that M. 
Bailly oppoſed his utmoſt eloquence 
to the fury of the tao; in 
vain the commander in chief pro- 
ſtrated himſelf on his knees to en- 
treat that the popular cauſe ſhould 
no more be defiled with blood. Nu- 
merous as his eſcort was, they were 
ſoon 2 and he was dragged 
to the fatal lamp - iron, where a new 
cord was already prepared for him. 
His deſpair inſpired him with new 
courage; and ſnatching a bayonet 
out of the hands af one of the 
uards, he attempted to defend him- 
elf, if not from death, at leaſt from 
ignominy.— He fell pierced with 
innumerable wounds. -A monſter 
of inhumanity, a dragoon, plunged 
his hand into his reeking entrails, 
and tearing out his heart, and fixing 
it on the point of his cutlaſs, car- 
ried it as a trophy through the 
ſtreets. The head was alfo cut off, 
and carried about along with that of 
M. Foulon. 

It is ſaid that the dragoon, who 
in this brutal manner tore out the 
heart of M. Berthier, did it in re- 

 vehge 
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advanced by the popular party e 


7 
venge for the death of a father: 


be this as it may, his comrades were 
fo completely diſguſted with the 
barbarity of, the action, that they 
determined to fight him ſucceſſively 
till by his death they had removed 
the diſhonour which it fixed upon 
their corps. He fought, and was 
killed the ſame evening. 

To apologize for ſuch actions 
would be in ſome degree to partake 
of their criminality, Wretched is the 
fate of that nation which is obliged 
to employ the agency of a mob to 
counteract the uſurpations of ty- 
ranny. If, however, we candid 
conſider the grievances and ws: 
ſions under which the people of 
France had for centuries languiſhed ; 
if we conſider the licentiouſneſs in- 
herent in the canaille of a populous 
city, and how prone human nature 
is to the abuſe of power; if we re- 
collect the — — provocations 
and injuries which men ſuffer from 
perſons high in office under an arbi- 
trary government, perhaps we ſhall 
rather wonder that the victims of 

ular reſentment were ſo few. In 
Julie alſo to the inſurgents of Pa- 
ris, it muſt be recorded, that while, 
urder the miſtaken ſentiment of re- 
venging the oppreſſions of their go- 
vernment, they involved themſehres 
in the guilt of murder, they were 
{till ſuperior to ſuch a crime as theft. 
The bodies of the marquis de Lpu- 
nay and of the major of the Baſtille 
lay expoſed in the Place de Greve 
for a number of hours, and neither 
their watches or any one of their 
valuables were even touched by the 
mob; and when M. Foulon was 
maſſacred, his pockets were full of 
money and bank-notes, which were 
taken carefully out by ſome- of the 
mob, and depoſited before the com- 
mittee on the table of the Hotel de 
Ville. On what foundation we can- 
not pretend to ſay, but it has been 


. 


that with reſpect to Meſſ. Foul 
and Berthier, the people were mad: Wh: 
the blind inſtruments of pars e 
mity, or of their accomplices then. ſt 
ſelves; who probably ſaw no othe Wi: 
means of concealing the atrotioul. Wi 
neſs of their own conduct from pub d 
lic enquiry. From the windows dn 
the Hotel de Ville a number of per. Wet! 
ſons of ſuperior appearance were Wiſſo« 
obſerved exciting the populace to 
outrage, and who appeared to be eie 
the main ſprings of all their ne 
tions. Theſe could ſcarcely tr ric 
friends to the popular cauſe, fince t 
nothing could involve it in ſuch dir Wot: 
grace as the perpetration of thele 
barbarities. 
This day of horror and of blood hub 
filled indeed every good citizen i've 
with diſguſt and apprehenfion—the 
= leſt they ſhould have oH 
exchanged one tyranny for another, is 
and condemned in the ſtronget ron 
terms theſe guſts of inhumanitr; ll A 
theſe bloody proſcriptions, thele 
outrages againſt public juſtice, The 
marquis de la Fayette in particular WW to 


Was ſo much exaſperated by this Wo th 


contempt of all authority, that be 
determined at once to reſign his qt 
fice of commander in chief : ha 0 
for France, the eloquence 0 M. 
Bailly had ſufficient influence/to pit: 
vail with him to reſume it. 

The example of the 7 gare 
the ſignal for revolt in all the pro 
vinces; and it was no ſooner under 
ſtood that a conſpiracy had beet 
formed againſt the liberties of the 
nation, than all the citizens became 
ſoldiers, and all the ſoldiers cit12e0s 

At Rennes, the capital of Brit 
tany, the young men took up 2 
about the 2oth of July, ſeized u 
arſenal, and. the principal poſts, 
raiſed at once the ſtandard of liber 
The count de Langeron, who com 
manded there, marched out agam 


them 
I. 
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tem, at the head of the regiments ment to ben” Oa the fatal night 
Artais and Lorraine, and the of St. Bartholomew, the chief ma- 


ulon | { | , 

mace 270008 d'Orleans: but the ſoldiers giſtrate of this city was among the 
© en. cre no ſooner drawn up in order of few who conteyded for the rights of 
hen. ¶ te than they unanimouſly ſhouted humanity in oppoſition to the blind 
other 


ive la nation ! Eight hundred im- diQates of fanaticiſm. On the pre- 
diately joined the patriotic ſtand- ſent occafion, the members of the 
d, and the reſt returned to their 2 enrolled themſelves vo- 
arracks, after having taken a ſolemn Juntarily in the city militia, and 
ath, not to ſtain their hands in the mounted guard along with the other 
ood of their fellow-citizens. In inhabitants; and the governor of the 
he mean time the principal people caſtle, animated by a ſimilar ſpirit, 
ingaſſembled at the Hdtelde Ville, preſented the keys to a deputa- 
mo- Ney decreed the ſuſpenſion of all tion of citizens. A ſtatue of M. 
be es and contributions on the part Neckar was elevated on a pedeſtal 
fince MF the king or the feudal lords; de - haſtily erected for the purpole, and 
\ (i: utations were ſent to every town was crowned with a garland: of lau- 
Brittany; the whole province rel. 

as preſently in arms to ſupport the The duke de Liancourt ſue- 
ublic cauſe ; and all declared them- ceeded the archbiſhop of Vienne as 
hes ready to march, if neceſſary, to preſident of the national aſſembly, 


they e relief of the national aſſembly. One of the firſt circumſtances which 
only commanding officer, fiading all fignalized his preſidency, was the 
ther, is efforts in vain, retired from the permiſſion which was go by 
noet Nrorince. the king to the. French guards to 
nt At St. Malo, the younger citi- enrol themſelves among the national 


theſe ens determined to form two divi- militia : in the mean time, addreſſes 
The oss, one of horſe, and the other expreſſive of the highelt degree of 
cular WW! foot, and to proceed immediately patriotiſm and confidence, poured 
vthe national aſſembly, to partiei- in upon the aſſembly from all parts of 
ate with them the danger or the the kingdom; and there appeared 


is o- WW'ory of ſaving their country. As no viſible obſtruction to the conſum- 
pi ej were without artillery, their firſt mation of its patriotic labours. 
M was to take poſſeſſion of the The taſk, however, was not quite 


ty fort, and that of the Chateau fo eaſy as at firſt fight we might be 
euf, in order to obtain a ſupply of diſpoſed to conclude :—beſides the 


gave P's and ammunition, The com- enmity of thoſe who ſubſiſted by 
pro- andant reinforced each of the the corruptions of the former go- 
nder. treſſes, but in vain; the ſoldiers vernment, the aſſembly had to con- 
been keclared they would not act, and tend with other difficulties, and the 
tee citizens by ſome ſtratagem got approach of famine was not the leaft 


llefſion of the keys. It is pleaſing calamity with which the nation was 
add, that they made the happielt threatened, 

le of their ſucceſs ; they reſiſted the The haſty exile of M. Neckar had 
arm "engetvl impulſe which would lead fruſtrated the plans which he had laid 
deen to puniſh the obſtinacy of the for the acquiſition of © ſubſiſtence, 


„s“ lieutenant, and reſpected hu- An actual ſcarcity took place; the 
er. a life even in an enemy. ö ranaries and magazines were pil- 
com. The city of Bourdeaux has been 4 and bands of ruffians were Ait 
— Nys diltinguiſhed by its attach - perſed over the country, and * 
dec the 


— Oar — 


— 


— — —_— 


X-$ 


even 


name of Thomaſſin, 


the ſcarcity by their deſperate ra- 
vages. The enemies of che revolution 
took advantage of this ſtate of things, 
to diſturb and agitate the pop 
mind by alarming reports. It was 
believed that they monopolized 
the grain themſelves, in order to caſt 
an odium on their oppoſers. Among 
the riots excited upon theſe occaſions 
none were more diſgraceful than thoſe 
at St, Germain and Poifly—to the 
latter of which a deputation was ſent 
from the national alſembly, with the 
humane biſhop of Chartres at their 
head, They arrived juſt time enough 
to fave an innocent perſon of the 
thou h the fa- 
tal cord was already round his neck. 
Theſe proceedings, joined with 


the affair of M. Foulon, determined 


the aſſembly on the 23d of July tb 
publiſh a proclamation, inviting all 
good citizens to the maintenance of 
order and governtnent ; and declar- 
ing that to try and puniſh for all 
erimes of [eze-nation, was the ſole 
e of the aſſembly, till, by 
e conſtitution which it was about 
to eſtabliſh, a regular tribunal ſhould 
be inſtituted 'for the puniſhment of 

ſuch offences. | 
On the 25th the aſſembly was 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation 
by the report of M. Punelle, one of 
the deputies of Franche-Comte, who 
related that M. de Meſmay, a 
counſellor to the parliament of Be- 
ſangon and lord of Quincey, had 
* 


invited the people of his neig 


hood, and the officers of the garriſon 


2 Veſoul, to Le res. at his caſtle 
of Quincey, the union of the 
9 of the Bate, The en- 
tertainment was ſumptuous, and the 
beſt wines were diſtributed with a 
liberal hand; but amidft this ſcene 
of feſtivity, the company were at 
once diſperſed by a dreadful explo- 
fion of gunpowder, and ſome perſons 
were even killed upon the ſpot. 
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ter could be inveſtigated, nor hat 


of France. The populace of thc 


was received, riots were excited, 


It is eaſy to conceive the hom 
and indignation which ſuch a fe 
ſentation muſt inſpire. The pie 
dent of the aſſembly was inflany 
directed to wait upon the king, f 
requeſt that the tranſaction might h 
immediately ittquired into; and 
was further requeſted to give orden 
to his niiniſtet for foreign affairs, 1 
elaim any of the parties who mig 
have taken refuge in foreign cou 
tries. 

It was ſome time before the mut 


ever been cleared up to general fati 
faction. The beſt account that hu 
been given of it is, that the 
drunken ſoldiers having gone to ſy 
in the pavilion, and having pr 
cured a light, 2 barrel of ar; port 
which was kept there accidental 
diſploded, and the ſoldiers, t 
they only, fell the victims of the 
indiſcretion. ö tl 

Unfounded, however, as thn 
reports concerning M. Meſmay T 
peat to have been, their effects wer 
more or leſs felt by all the nobility ol 


neighbourhood would have imme. 
diately pulled down the caſtle M! 
Quincey, but were prevented by the 
militia and citizens of Beſangon, [1 
other places, as ſoon as the report Nu 


ſome caſtles were ranſacked, and 
two or three gentlemen of im- eue 
1 characters loſt the Witt 
ves. 
In this period of general diſtrul, 
we cannot wonder that even circum 
ſtances trifling in themſelves ſhould 
produce new troubles, The bares 
de Caſtelnau, reſident in France 
from Geneva, was arreſted on the 
Pont Royal; and the moment be 
was arreſted he tore in pieces a letter; Won 
but the fragments were care1v” pwr: 
collected, and tranſmitted, with tht 
other open letters found upon 4 
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y M. Bailly to the duke de Lian- 
art, When the packet arrived 
ere were but few members in the 
|, and the delicacy of the preſi- 
ent would not permit him to keep 
pen letters in his poſſeſſion. Con- 
dering alſo that the aſſembly was 
veſted with no executive power, he 
ought it his duty to ſend back the 
acket to M. Bailly, not doubting 
ut it would be produced when 
led for. A long and important 
iſcuſion of this bufineſs enſued. 
n the one fide, it was propoſed b 
he count de Chatenai, M. Reubel, 
nd others, that all intercepted let- 
rs ſhould be depoſited in a proper 
) lee W'ace for the inſpection of a commit- 
pre of the aſſembly ; and that the 
wder pers found in the Baſtille hould be 
nta lected, in order to form a hiſtory 
ul the crimes of the old government, 
ther lich would ſerve as a kind of pre face 
o the conſtitution. On the other 
thee Wand, it was urged by M. Camus 
That all the inſtructions of their 
 wereWonſtituents had conſecrated the in- 
bility WWolability of private correſpondence; 
F the Wat the national aſſembly ought not. 


f faith; and that the only excep- 
bon ought to regard the corre- 
pondence of thoſe perſons who are 


eport Witually in the hands of juſtice.” — 
cited, e biſhop of Langres obſerved, 
ade that all ages had applauded the 
re enerolity of Pompey, who com- 


itted to the flames the letters 
lich the ſenators had addreſſed to 
trul, orius.“ M. Duport remarked, 
eum that the advantage was dubious, 
dd the danger manifeſt : that the 
oll virtuous citizen, and the great- 
of men, M. Turgot, had been 
ned by a ſictitious correſpond- 


t ce.” The aſſembly, much to its 
etterig our, decreed, that in ſuch a caſe 
fully re was no room fer debate. Thus 
three lanctity of private correſpond - 
1 7 held inviolate; and in the 
8 66 ; 


o ſet the example of a public breach. 
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midſt of treaſons and conſpiracies, 
while the national aſſembly was en- 
gaged in the work of eſta- 
bliſhing liberty, it declared itſelf 
above employing or imitating any of 
the diſgraceful reſources of tyranny. 

Among the alarms and reports to 
which the unſettled ſtate of France at 
this time gave riſe, a very formidable 
rumour wascirculated, That the court 
of London was diſpoſed totakeadvan- 
tage of the troubles of the nation 
That the Engliſh fleets in both In- 
dies had already commenced the at- 
tack—and that St. Domingo and 
Pondicherry were already among the 
number of their conqueſts. So in- 
jurious a calumny could not be 
overlooked by the ambaſſador of 


Great Britain, He wrote imme- 


diately to the miniſter, the count de - 


Montmorin, diſclaiming on the part 
of his court every hoſtile intention, 
and, in corroboration of his aſſertion, 
appealing to his recollection, that in 
the beginning of June a plot had 
been concerted for ſeizing the port 
of Breſt, by certain perſons who 
claimed the countenance and pro- 
tection of Great Britain; but that 
the propoſal had been rejected with 
indignation by the Engliſh cabinet, 
and that he (the duke of Dorſet) 
had immediately appriſed the French 
miniſtry of the danger. 

The letter of the ambaſſador be- 
ing read in the aſſembly, and com- 
municated to the people of Paris, 
ſufficiently quieted every apprehen- 
ſion concerning the interference 
Great Britain; and to prevent in 
future the interruption of the na- 
tional buſineſs, a committee of twelve 
members was immediately appoint- 
ed to take cognizance of every re- 
port or information which reſpected 
the public ſafety. 1 

The conſequences of the duke of 
Dorſet's letter were more ſerious in 


he e of Brittany. The ory 
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which he had mentioned againſt 


Breſt was immediately laid to the 
charge of the nobility; and the 
enemies of ſome of that body, who 
had ſhewn themſelves averſe to the 
revolution, induſtriouſſy repreſented 
them to the people as the criminals. 
Several were arreſted, and confined 
in the+ caſlles of Nantes and St. 
Malo. The nobility of the province 


| dppealed to the juſtice of the na- 


tional aſſembly, and entreated that 


the duke of Dorſet might be re- 


ueſted to give more preciſe docu- 
ments, that the iy might no 
longer be extended to all the ancient 
families of a reſpectable quarter of 
the kingdom, but might attach to 
thoſe only who were really concern- 
ed. The aſſembly referred the in- 
veſligation to the executive power; 
but declared at the ſame time their 


opinion, that the evidence appeared 


o vague and indirect, that the gen- 
temen oußht to be liberated. 

A letter from M. Neckar, in 
anſwer to the requiſition of the aſ- 
ſembly, was received on the 27th 
of July. It was dated Baſil, and 
was expreſſive of his gratitude and 
devotion to their commands. Poſ- 
terity will regard it as an incident 
more reſembling the viſions of ro- 
mance than the occurrences of real 
life, that the firſt intimation he re- 
Eeived of the revolution was from 


the mouth of the ducheſs de Po- 


* 


1 his bittereſt enemy. M. 
cckar had quitted Bruſſels in the 
determination of retiring from pub- 
Be life, and forgetting his diſgrace 
and his unſucceſsful Iabours in the 
peaceful retirement of his eſtate in 
the vicinity of Geneva. In his way 
thither, he artived' at Baſil acci- 
dentally at the very moment when 
madame Polignac, in her precipi- 
tate flight, ſtopped at that city. 
We may eaſily conceive his ſurpriſe 
when an interview was Wesen by 
2 1 I þ# 


7 


rantee, and I ſhall confider myſelfas 


that lady; but it muſt have hers 
ſtill greater, when ſhe acquainted 
him with the ſurpriſing revolution 
of which his exile had been th: 
oximate occahon. Not withſtand. 
ing the remonſtrances of his friend 
he determined, without heſitation, 
to reſume his offtce,—* I wol 
rather, ſaid he, “ expoſe my{clf 
to danger than to remorſe,” He 
waited at Baſil till he received the 
orders of the king, and then fol 
lowed immediately the courier vo 
announced his approach. 

As he paſſed through Villenaus, 
on the road from Nogent to Ver 
ſailles, he was informed that the 
baron de Bezenval, commandant 6d 
the Swiſs guards, who had acid 
under marſhal Broglio, was arreſt 
by the militia of that place, ut 
that his life was in danger. Thi 
humanity of M. Neckar was imme- 
diately interefted, and he wrote un 
the carriage the following ſhort note 
to the municipal officers of Ville- 
naux : = 

I know to a certainty, gent! 4d 
men, that the baron de Bezenvl, iſh. 
who has been arreſted by the mi. 
tia of Villenaux, had the king“ 

rmiſſion to return to Switzerland, 

is own country. I entreat, gentle 
men, that you will reſpect this per- 
miſſion, of which I am your gu- 


under a particular obligation. Eee 
ry motive that ean affect a feeling 
mind impels me to make this rc 
queſt, &c.“ | 
Preſſing as was this requiſition, ! 
was not complicd with, as the mi- 
nicipal officers determined, that be. 
fore the baron ſhould be relcaicd, ! 
was proper to conſult the perm 
nent committee at the Hotel & 
Ville. 1 | 
The paſſage of M. Necks 
through France, was more gratif. 
my to the human feelings __ 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed triumph + ihe 


moſt celebrated conqueror. He was 
followed by the acclamations, not of 
ſerrile multitudes, but of a free 
people ; who ſaluted him not as 
their governors but as their deli- 
rerer, their father, their tutelary 
genius. In Paris the news of his 
arrival was celebrated like that of a 
ſplendid victory; and the exulta- 
ion viſible in every countenance 
evinced, that every Frenchman con- 
ſidered the republic as in ſafety 
when committed to his care. On 


the 2gth of July, the day after his 


Va. turn, he repaired to the national 
the dembly, to render his reſpects to 
t 0: that auguſt body. He was intro- 
cied ccd by four gentlemen uſhers, and 
cited erery mark of attention and reſpect 
vas paid to this martyr in the pub- 
Tic hic cauſe ; this miniſter, who taught” 
ame, he ſovereign to reſpect the rights 
te mn of the people, and who inſtructed 
* the multitude in their duty to the 
ll 


throne; The preſident complimented 
him on his arrival in a very elegant 
addreſs, which, in honour both of 
the ſpeaker and the miniſter, was 
rected to be printed. | 

Even theſe teſtimonies of eſteem, 
however, appear little when com- 


entle- pred with the ſplendour of his re- 
Pet: eeption in Paris: that city, which 
£13" much exceeded the reſt of the 
3 kingdom in wealth, population, and 
_ magnificence, exceeded every other 
yg part in its zeal for liberty, and its 
=_ 


py on the reſtoration of its favourite 
unter, On the morning of the 
goth, the day he had appointed for 


ting the metropolis, numerous 


N achments of infantry and cavalry 
__ ſtationed on the road to Ver- 
4 4 lailes to meet bim. He arrived in 
( 


coach and four, with M. St. 
Prieſt, his colleague, who had par- 
depated in his principles, and in 
's dilgrace. At half paſt twelve 
hey reached the Hotel de Ville, 
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amidſt the acclamations of thou- 
ſands, —M. Bailly and the marquis 
de la Fayette, with the 120 re- 
preſentatives of the commune, re- 
ceived him in the great hall; 
where he was complimented by 
M. Bailly in a ſtrain of eloquence 
in which dignity was happily blend- 
ed with ſimplicity, The ſpeech of 
M. Neckar, in reply, was diſtin- 
guiſhed of that pathetic ſweetneſs 
of expreſſion which marks all his 
compoſitions. * He expreſled his 
ratitude in modeſt terms, and iu- 
ormed them that the king had re- 
ccived him in the kindeſt manner, 
and aſſured him of jus entire confi- 
dence, He obſerved, however, that 
the whole welfare of the ſtate was 
now placed in their hands, aad in 
thoſe of the national aſſembly: from 
this circumſtance he took occafion 
moſt earneſtly to recommend the re- 
eſlabliſhment of order and govern- 
ment, He entreated them, in the 
name of Heaven, that the world 
ſhould hear no more of profcrip- 
tions; no more of ſuch bloody ſcenes 
as had fo lately been ated. From 
this topic he paſſed to the baron de 
Bezeaval, to whoſe merits, in his 
ſtation, he bore honourable teſtimo- 
ny; and entreated, in the moſt per- 
ſuaſive terms, that he might be ſet 
at liberty. He even went further, 
and inſiſted on a general amneſty, as 
the only meaſure conſiſtent with 
their honour, and with the reſtora- 
tion of liberty,” The enthuſiaſm 
of humanity communicated itſelf 
from the orator to ail his auditors, 
and an amneſty was unanimouſly 
decreed by the general aſſembly of 
the electors of Paris. 

That the aſſembly of electors in 
this inſtance tranſgreſſed the powers 
conſtitutionally veited in them, can- 
not be doubted ; and unfortunately 
too many were intereſted both in the 
repeal of the amneſty, and in lower- 
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ing the conſequence of the elective 
body, to permit ſuch an act to 
paſs without animadverſion. It was 
carcely made known before the ſix- 
ty diſtricts of Paris were in the moſt 
violent agitation. —They exclaimed, 
that the electors, delegated for the 
ſole purpoſe of choofing deputies 
to the ſtates- general, had aſſumed 
new powers, and could only have in 
view the perpetuating of their own 
authority, They had indeed, dur- 
ing the moments of popular confu- 
ſion, {ſubmitted to the orders of this 
body, becauſe ſome active and di- 
recting principle was then wanting; 
but the preſent ſtep they conſidered 
ns trenching on the authority of the 
national aſſembly, without prece- 
dent, without excuſe. The enemies 
of the miniſter eagerly graſped the 
opportunity to lefſen him in the 
—— eſteem. They inſinuated, that 

e would facrifice the public welfare 
to his own ambition; and that he 
wiſhed to ſave the baron de Bezen- 
val, only from a conviction that it 
would render him particularly agree- 
able to the court: that the whole 
of the conſpirators would ſpeedily 
return in triumph, inſolently to 
brave the reſentment of the nation, 
and to vent their cruelty on the de- 
fenders of liberty. Theſe injurious 
inſinuations were unhappily too fa- 
vourably received; the alarm. belle 
were ſounded, the Place de Greve 
re- echoed with frightful menaces, 
even at the preciſe time when at 
the Palais Royal the return of M. 
Neckar was celebrated with con- 
eerts and illuminations. The elec- 
tors, alarmed, immediately iſſued a 
1 explanatory of their 

ormer reſolution, © which, they 
aſſerted, implied no aſſumption of 
judicial authority to condemn or ac- 
quit the enemies of the nation; but 
was to be underſtood fimply as a 
declaration that the citizens from 
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that day would puniſh ne man bu 
according to law.” — They diſpatch. 
ed meſſengers at the ſame time 1 
prevent the liberation of Bezenn; 
and cloſed all by a formal renuncs 
tion of the powers which, they ſaid 
only the neceſſities of the times hal 
compelled them to aſſume. 

Theſe facts were no ſoonercommi 
nicated to the national aſfembly, tha 
they produced an intereſting ad 
important debate among the iet 
of liberty. Some, in particular Meſ. 
Lally Tolendal, Mounier, Clermont 
Tonnerre, and Garat the younge, 
ſupported the ſacred . of cir] 
liberty, that no perfon ought to be 
arreſted without a poſitive acculs 
tion. Let us not be told,” fad 
they, * of the popular clamours: i 
a mere ſuſpicion be called a popular 
clamour, what citizen can be afſure 
for a moment of that liberty which 
we are ſeated here to protect!“ 

Meſſ. Gleizen, Robertſpierre, M. eo 
rabeau, and Barnave, replied :- 
That the preſent queſtion was no! | 
relative to the general principles of 
eivil liberty :—that the people h chi 
a right to arreſt a man who haben 
publicly appeared at the head of 
their enemies, and who fled the king: WW At 
dom at the inſtant when the alen- 
bly announced its intention of proſe 
cuting the enemies of the natio. va. 
M. Bezenval, they urged, is accuſe 
by the voice of the public: —if hes 
innocent, let him be acquitted; if he agr 
is guilty, let him be puniſhed. Ti 
object at prefent is to preſerve hin Cl; 


from the fury of the multitude, fd 
declare him under the ſafeguard A. 
the law. A legal proſecution only Ag 
can prevent popular outrage.” fort 
The debate concluded in a re belt 
lution „ approving of the * v 
tion which the eleQors had gen ſuc 
their decree ; adding, that if 2 2* WW Thi 
nerous nation prohibited profcr? Bi roy 
tion, it was {till the duty of the the: 


preſentatas 


hich 
4 

„M. 
d:— 
$ no! 
es 0! 
bad 
> had 
d > 
king 
ſſem· 
role 
tion. 
euſed 
he u 
if he 
The 
him 
le, to 
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cceſentatives to take care that juſ- 
ice ſhould be duly executed ;—and 
hat, as to the perſon of the baron 


pe Bezenval, it was to remain in ſe- 


ure cuſtody nęar the place where 
he was arreſted, he being from that 
time under the ſafeguard of the 
uw.“ 

M. de Bezenval had been in 
he mean time conducted to Brie- 
'omte-Robert, where he was com- 
mitted to the caſtle, which was = 
1 a poſture of defence, It was for- 
nate for him, that the courier diſ- 
uched by the aſſembly to prevent 
lis being brought to Paris uſed ex- 
traordinary diligence. Thirty thou- 
ſand deſperadoes waited for him at 
the Greve, where a gallows and 
a rope were made ready ; and every 
thing announced the renewal of the 
horrid ſcenes which had ſo lately 
been ated, . 

Had he indeed entered the city, 
8 human power could have ſaved 
um, 

The affair of M. de Bezenval was 
dot the only circumſtance which at 
this tumultuous period outraged the 
ſenſibility and interrupted the pro- 
ceedings of the national aſſembly, 
At St. Denis, near Paris, a moſt 
horrid murder was committed. The 
teur Chatel, lieutenant to the mayor, 
was charged with the diſtribution of 
corn there ; and the bread which the 
bakers offered for ſale not proviug 
agreeable to the mob, a riot was ex- 
cited, The perſonal enemies of M. 
Chatel, and thoſe who were diſaf- 
fected to the new order of things, 
alduouſly mingled in the — * 
Aſter a vigorous defence, this un- 
lortunate gentleman eſcaped to the 
belly of the collegiate church ; but 
ms diſcovered by a child, and pur- 
'ud immediately by the multitude. 

lere the ſavages faſtening the bell 
pes round his neck, and pulling 
diem different ways, inhumanly 
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ſtrangled him; and what adds to 
the atrociouſneſs of the crime is, 
that he was a gentleman of known 
worth, and 4 great humanity; a 
friend of liberty, and the patron of 
the poor. 

It is ſome time before à people 
can learn how to be free. At Caen 
in Normandy, diſturbances ſimilar 
to thoſe in Paris took place in a 
few days aſter the revolution. The 
circumltance which gave riſe to theſe 
fatal broils, is ſaid to he as follows: 
Some ſoldiers of the regiment of 


Artois came either by accident or 


on buſineſs to Caen, and were deco» 
rated with medals, as the honour» 
able marks of their devotion to the 
cauſe of liberty and their country. 
Theſe patriotic ſoldiers, who were 
unarmed, were inſulted by ſome dra- 
goons of the regiment of Bourbon, 
who, after an unequal though bloody 
combat, robbed them of their me- 
dals. The wounded men complained 
to the citizens; and the marquis de 
Belzune, who was major of the 
dragoons, was accuſed of having ex- 
cited his ſoldiers to this atrocious 
conduct. The people immediately 
took to their arms; the municipal 
officers, as well as thoſe of the regi- 
ment, exerted themſelves to prevent 
the effuſion of blood, M. de Bel- 
zune proteſted his innocence, and 
offered to appear at the Hotel de 
Ville, where tte would render them 
the moſt convincing proofs, The 
regiment, however, would not 2 
mit him to proceed, unleſs they had 
hoſtages for his ſafe return; which 
were immediately given. The unfor- 
tunate major bravely delivered him- 
ſelf into the hands of the multi- 
tude; and the national guard ſur- 
rounded him, with a view of con- 
ducing him to the citadel, where 
he might be in ſafety. In the mean 
time the marquis de Harcourt, com- 
mander in chief of the province, 
$ Wn ordered 
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ordered the regiment out of the 
town; and tranquillity appeared fo 
completely re-eſtabliſhed, that the 
hoſtages were ſet at liberty. The 
regiment was however ſcarcely out of 
the boundaries, than the inſurrec— 


tion rekindled; the mob broke in 


upon the national guard, and mur- 


dered the unfortunate marquis de 


Belzune, with every circumitance of 
barbarity. 
The city of Straſbourg was alſo 


the theatre of ſome bloody ſcenes, 


This city, when it became united 
to France, had preſerved its an- 
cient form of government, which 
was originally democratic, but had 
degenerated inſenſibly (as all inſti- 
tutions purely democratic generally 
will) into an ariſtocracy, The peo- 
ple, therefore, diſguſted with the 
ufurpations of the magiſtracy, had 
for a conſiderable period only waited 
an opportunity to revolt ; and the 
news of the taking of the Baſtille 
excited a univerſal ferment. A gene- 
ral illumination took place on the 
night of the 2oth of July; and thoſe 
houſes which did not fallow the 
example, had the windows preſent- 
ly demoliſhed by the populace.— 
The city continued in a ſtate of up- 
roar till the 22d; during which 
time the magiſtrates had pacified 
the more reſpectable citizens; and 
all would have been quiet, had not 
a band of rufſians, from the German 
fide of the Rhine, infinuated them- 
ſelves into the city during the trou- 
bles. At about four o*clock in the 
afternoon of the 22d, the Hotel de 
Ville was invaded by this banditti, 
and the ſucceeding night and morn- 
ing the city was on fire in ſeveral 

laces : the citizens, however, join- 
ing with the ſoldiery, orders were 
at length given to charge the mob, 
many of whom were killed by the 
foldiers, and-a few were afterwards 
executed ; the greater part of whom 


were foreigners from the other {4 
of the river. The city, however, 
continued under a kind of military 
diſcipline till the 6th of Avugult 
when another riot enſued from the 
intemperance of the ſoldiers ; bu 
was quicted by the timely inter 
ference of the count de Rochan- 
beau, commander in chief of tle 
province. 

Hitherto, in the midſt of the{ 
diſaſtrous events, the aſſembly i1{df 
had preſerved a degree of unanimity, 
from the time when the orders be— 
came united, which gave a force and 
di nity to all' ĩts proceedings. The 
latent ſeeds of diſcord, however, 
germinated within its conſtitution; 
and the firſt appearance of diſorder 
was at the time when a ſucceſſet 
was to be choſen to the duke de 
Liancourt, M. Thouret, a celebrated 
advocate of Rouen, a diſtinguiſhed 
patriot, and a moſt excellent citi- 
zen, was elected by a conſiderable 
majority to the preſident's chair, 
The ſcrutiny was no ſooner declarce, 
than a conhderable party expreſſed 
the ſtrongeſt diſſatisſaction, and, it i 
faid, even proceeded to threats. M. 
Thouret, however, had the magni 
nimity and patriotiſm to decline the 
high honour that awaited him, and 
M. Chappelier, one of the deputis 
of Brittany, was elected in his ſtcad. 

The aſſembly had been afficuouly 
employed for ſome time on the res: 
queſtion of a declaration of the m- 
tural rights of men and citizens; 
and the dchates upon this ſuvjec 
were full of ingenious diſquiſition 
and profound moral and politica 
93 On the 4th of Auge, 
however, this body ſaw the chice 
of its deliberations take a very di 
ferent courſe ; and inſtead. of met 
phyſical diſcuſſion, and abſtract rc 
ſoning, it was at once turned to ce. 
cilive meaſures, and thoſe the bolde 
and moſt intereſting, perhaps, * 
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ever diſtinguiſhed the proceedings of 
a legiſlative aſſembly. 

he committee of reports, after 
having exhibited an affecting picture 
of the public and private calamities 
with which the kingdom was con- 
rulſed, propoſed, as a means of re- 
medying theſe evils, © that the aſ- 
ſembly ſhould publiſh as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible a ſolemn declaration, intimat- 
ing its anxiety and concern for the 
troubles which agitated the pro- 
vinces, its entire diſapprobation of 
the non-payment of taxes, rents, and 
other feudal incumbrances ; and de- 
claring, that till the aſſembly had 
paſſed a decree upon theſe ſubjects, 
there exiſted no motive to juſtify 
ſuch non- payment.“ 

Conſiderable debates ſucceeded 
upon this propoſition, and a variety of 
projects were propoſed for extricat- 
ing the nation from the difficultics 
and troubles in which it was in- 
volved, At length the viſcount de 
Noailles aroſe to point out, he ſaid, 
the only eflectual means of reſtorin 
peace.“ We are called upon (ſaid 
he) to quiet the troubles, and quell 
the inſurrections, which exilt in the 
nation: to do this, we muſt enquire 
into the cauſe of theſe troubles, and 
tlus will lead us to the proper re- 
medy. The communities have made 
a demand upon us; they have de- 
manded that they ſhould be releaſed 
from the chains of vaſſalage, and 
that the ſeignorial oppreſſions ſhould 
be alleviated or changed. For three 
months the communities have be- 
held us engaged in verbal diſputes, 
While their. own attention and their 
wiſhes are directed to things: they 
we acquainted only with two claſſes 
of people, thoſe who now bear arms 
to allert their liberties, and thoſe 
ligher orders whoſe intereſt it is to 
oppoſe them,—What is the conſe- 
quence ? They are armed to reclaim 
nei rights, and they ſee no pro- 
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— of obtaining their object but by 
0 


rce, Thus the whole kingdom is 
convulſed ; and thus there are no 
means of reſtoring tranquillity, but 
by convincing the people that we 
are in earneſt in their cauſe, and 
that we reſiſt them only where it is 
manifeſtly for their intereſt that they 
ſhould be reſiſted. 

J propoſe, therefore, 1. That 
the committee be inſtructed to pro- 

ſe a declaration, that every TAX 
ſhall hence forward be levied in pro- 
portion to the income of each indi- 
vidual. 2. That the burthens of 
the ſtate be equally borne by every 
member of the ſtate. 3. That all feu- 
dal claims which are not of a per- 
ſonal nature, ſhall be redeemable on 
a fair valuation. 4. That all the 
claims of the lord which are of a 
perſonal nature, fuch as perſonal 
ſervice, &c. ſhall ceale without any 
ranſom.” 

This motion was highly applaud- 
ed, and was ſeconded by the duke 
d'Aiguillon in a very able ſpeech. 
M. le Grand eſtabliſhed a moſt ac- 
curate diſtinction between the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of feudal rights. 
„They are,” ſaid he,“ real, perſonal, 
or mixed. The firit, ſuch as main- 
morte or vaſſalage, the corvees or 
right to the labour of the peaſant, 
&c. are vicious in their origin, con- 
trary to the impreſcriptible rights 
of man, and conſequently fo unuit, 
that to order them to be ranſomed 
would be an act deſerving of the 
ſevereſt cenſure. With reſpe& to 
real rights, ſuch as quit-rents, rents, 
rents in kind, &c. they mutt not only 
be made redezmable, but the whole 
of ſuch claims on any individuah 
muſt be conſolidated, and the va- 
luation made accordingly, Mixed 
rights, ſuch as the bannalites (or 
compulſion to bake in the landlord's 
oven, upon paying a toll out of ghe 


flour), as they partake of the nature 
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of both the others, ought to be re- 


deemed, but at a more moderate 
ranſom than thoſe claims which are 
actually real.“ 

M. Guen de Kerangall enume- 
rated ſeveral abſurd ſpecics of feudal 
claims, many of which cannot even 
be named without offence to modeſt 
cars. By the feudal laws of ſome 
cantons, the vaſſals were ſubject to 
be yoked to the carriage of the 
lord, like beaſts of burden; in ſome 
the tenants were obliged to paſs 
whole nights in beating the ponds, 
that his reſt might not be diſturbed 
by the croaking of frogs ; in others 
they were compelled to maintain his 
hounds : but the moſt dreadful in- 
fiance of feudal barbariſm, was a 
law (obGlcte indeed for ages) which 
authorized the lord, in certain diſ- 
tricts, on his return from hunting, 
to rip open the bellies of two of his 
voaſſals, that he might foment his 
feet in their warm bowels by way of 
refreſhment. 

In fine, the motions of M. de 
Noailles were approved unanimouſly ; 
and the difintereſted patriotiſm of 
the aſſembly being wound up to the 
higheſt pitch, they were followed 
by other ſacrifices truly honourable 
to the members of the privileged 
orders. The firſt of theſe was the 


total abolition of the inferior courts of 


Joffic eflabliſh'd upon feudal principles 
roughout the kingdom, and which 
were in every reſpe& corrupt and 
—_— 

Foucault propoſed the imme- 
ate ſuppri fin of all places and emo- 
ments granted by the court, except 
thoſe which were the due rewards 
af merit and actual ſervices; and 
this motion alſo was received with 


applauſe. 
[The preſident was now proceed- 


ing to put theſe motions to the 
vote ; but he ſtopped himſelf by re- 
marking—** That as the clergy had 
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not yet had an opportunity of d 
claring their ſentiments, he ſhod 
eſteem himſelf guilty of an inde 
corum, if he did not particulaty 
requeſt their opinions upon this in 
tereſting diſcuſſion.” This invity 
tion brought up the biſhop d 
Nancy, who requeſted, in the name 
of the clergy, that if the rann 
the feuda! rights ſhould be decreed, i 
might not be converted to the pro 
the eccl:fraftical lords, but might l. 
appropriated to the augmentation of 

r livings. 

The biſhop of Chartres, after ap 
proving the ſacrifices already made, 
recommended the ſuppreſſion of th 


P ga laws,—* He repreſented in 


rong terms the abſurdity of thole 
impoſitions which condemned the 
huſbandman to be the patient ſpec- 
tator of the ravage of his fields, and 
expoſed him to- ſevere puniſhment 
if he preſumed to deſtroy thoſe ani. 
mals which were moſt” detrimental 
to his labours.”—A number d 
voices from the nobility concurredin 
theſe ſentiments, and demanded the 
renunciation of what were termed 
the rights of the chaſe, reſcrvng 
only to the proprietors of the land 
the right of ſporting within their 

own demeſnes. 
The acclamations of the aſſem- 
bly were interrupted by the pref 
dent de 8. Fargeau, who demanded 
an explanation of the declarations 
of the nobility and clergy concert» 
ing the equalization of taxes. We 
have given a hope to the people,” 
ſaid he; © let us give them a reality. 
Why ſhould we delay a moment to 
3 what all the inſtructiom 
rom the different orders have cov 
ſtituted as almoſt the firit of our 
labours ? I propoſe, that not on 
for the laſt fix months of the ye 
but from the very commencement 
of it, all the membe:s of the privy 
leged claflew without exception, 
ſuppo 
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% pport their proportional part of 
ould ihe public impoſts ; and until this 
nde: embly ſhall have eftabliſhed the 
lacy Wrinciples upon which taxes ſhall in 


ture be paid, I am of opinion the 
djuſtment of the proportion ſhould 
e left to the diſcretion of the pro» 
incial aſſemblies, the aſſemblies of 
be departments, &c.“ 

4 6 Theſe renunciations were followed 
e thoſe of the excluſive right *7 
t warrent, and of ſiſberict. 


1e Riche propoſed to aboliſh the 


ale of offices ; and the count de Vi- 


- 2+ eur recommended the demolition 
ade, f dove-cotes, which, trifing as the 
eil may appear to us, were from 
| in Heir numbers a ſerious grievance 
hoſe No the peaſantry of France. The 
the cure of Souppes offered, in the name 
pee · If his brethren, the relinquiſhment 
and f caſualties, and all fees exacted 
nent rom the poor. This generous de- 
ani. MPelaration was followed by that of 
ntal {Wſcreral dignitaries of the church, 
- of vio ſtated, that, agreeably to the 
din pirit of the canons, they were de- 
the {Wſtermined to limit themſelves to the 
med {poſſeſſion of a ſingle benefice. M. 
ring NDuport embraced this opportunity 
and ito compliment the inferior clergy, 
heir {and to propoſe an augmentation of 


their ſlipends, 
em- er confirming theſe propoſals 
el · by a vote of the aflembiy, the buſi- 


nels of reform appeared almolt ex- 
lauſted, when the deputies of thoſe 
provinces which enjoyed peculiar 
pnvileges, came forward to lay their 
Charters and their franchiſes at the 
teet of the national repreſentatives. 
Dauphine, which was always for- 
vard to ſacrifice its advantages to 
the welfare of the nation, was the 
irt to teſtify its acquieſcence on 
the preſent occaſion. The marquis 
& Blazons called the attention of 
the allembly to the reſolution which 
his province had paſſed at Vizille, to 
"ounce its peculiar privileges. He 
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expreſſed his wiſh that all the other 


provinces would imitate this exams 
ple, and declare themſelves ſatisfied 
with the name and privileges of 
French citizens. He had ſcarcely 
ſpoken when the deputies of Brit- 
tany, which had always been the 
rival of Dauphine in patriotiſm, 
reſſed round the table to make a 
fimilar ſacrifice. The impatience of 
the repreſentatives of Provence and 
2 ſcarcely ſuffered them 
to wait till thoſe of Brittany had 
made their patriotic declaration ; 
and they were followed by the depu- 
tation of Burgundy, L uedoc, 
and by the repreſentatives of Pazis, 
Lyons, Marſcilles, Bourdeaux, Straſ- 
bourg, &c. | 
A number of motions of leſs im- 
portance ſucceeded ; and the ſup- 
preſſion of deport, vacat, annates, 
and pluralities, was immediately de- 


| creed, The duke de Liancourt pro- 


poſed that a medal ſhould be ſtruck 
off in commemoration of this unpa- 
ralleled ſeſhon, and that a ſolemn 
Te Deum ſhould be performed. On 
the reigning monarch the auguſt 
title of ResToRER of GalLie Li- 
BERTY was conferred by a decree, 
and a deputation appointed to wait 
upon his noon reſpectfully to in- 
form him of theſe tranſactions. 

It is evident that theſe ſacrifices, 
diſintereſted as they were, could not 
be generally acceptable. The great 
— of the nobility and clergy were 
diſpoſed to deny the power of their 
repreſentatives, who, they aſſerted, 
had voted away what was not their 
own. That they ſhould not have 
had more weight with the people, is 
more ſurpriſing ; but the ſpirit of 
anarchy and hcentiouſneſs was ex- 
cited, and could not ſoon ſubſide. 
In ſome places, the decrees of the 
aſſembly ſecmed to be made the ex- 
cuſe for new diſorders—The game 
10 partieular yas made a common 
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prey; and, in the purſuit, even the 
extreme neceſſities of the kingdom 
were diſregarded, as the ſtanding 
corn was trodden down and de- 
itroyed. But the great cauſe of 
confuſion was the increaling ſcarcity 
of bread, which ſeemed to render 
the populace deiperate, and totally 
regardleſs of order. Some convoys 
of bread and proviſions were ſtopped 
on the road to Paris; and two elec- 
tors of that city, who were em- 
ployed at Provence in purchaſing 
ſupplies for the metropolis, were ar- 
reſted on the ſuſpicion of being mo- 
nopoliſts, and narrowly eſcaped with 
their lives. 

On the 7th of Auguſt the new 
miniſters, the keeper of the ſeals, the 
marſhal Bauvau, the count de Mont- 
morin, the count de la Luzerne, M. 
Neckar, the count de St. Prieſt, the 
archbiſhop of Vienne, and the count 


de la Tour du Pin, were introduced: 


at their requeſt to the aſſembly ; 
and the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
the keeper of the ſeals, drew a moſt 
lamentable picture of, the diforders 


which prevailed throughout the 


kingdom. He was followed by M. 
Neckar, who repreſented, in ſtrong 
terms, the miſerable ſtate of the 
public treaſury, which on his en- 
trance into office was found to con- 
tain only 400,0c0 livres, chiefly in 
notes of the caiſſe d'eſcompte. = 

ie added, that the deficit between 
the income and the expences was 
enormous; and that ſuch had been 
the ſums which the king had been 
obliged to iſſue for the purchaſe of 
grain, and for the ſupport of the 
poor, and ſuch the deficiency created 
by the non-payment of taxes, that 
no reſource remained but to raiſe a 
loan of thirty millions to ſatisfy the 
engagements and inevitable expences 
of the ſtate for two months, by 
which time he preſumed that conſi- 
derable progreſs would be made in 
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the eſtabliſhing of à conflitut 
This loan he. propoſed at 5 per cx 
But the propoſal was remitted tot 
confideration of the committee 
finance ; which preſuming too f 
upon the patriotiſm of the peagl 
retrenched the terms of the lean q 
all thoſe little advantages which ti 
miniſter had annexed to it, in onk 
to induce the moneyed people to ſi 
ſcribe, and reduced the intereſt : 
four and a half, In the dehat 
which took place upon the prop 
ſais of the miniſter, there apa 
reaſon to ſuſpect that the count & 
Mirabeau wes inſtigated by a pe 
ſonal oppoſition to M. Neckar; an 
it was certainly owing to his inf 
ence in the aſſembly that the ph 
of the miniſter was not adoptz 
The conſcquence was, that in thr 
weeks not more than 2, Coo, ccc! 
vres were ſubſcribed to the loan, 2 
the project utterly failed, In ord 
therefore to procure a ſupply « 
forty millions, another ſcheme wi 
offered by M. Neckar, and adopte 
by the aſſembly, which was, to ſo 
cit a loan of eighty millions at f 
per cent, one half of which mig 
be paid in ſtuck 3 but the afſemi) 
had loft the favourable opportunit! 
and, by the impediments which the 
threw in the way of M. Neckar 
firſt project, had unſettled the [a 
of the moneyed intereſt in the nt 
government, 

In the mean time the tumultuot 
ſtate of the nation obliged the leg! 
lature to paſs a decree, recommend 
ing to the municipalitics to be "9 
lant for the public fafety, and 
gorouſly to proſecute all who ſhou 
be found exciting public alarms d 
diſturbances. The decrees of s 
4th of Auguſt alſo had been lech 
to a committee, which was # 
pointed for the purpoſe of reduc 
them into the form of a law i ® 
from the 5th to the 11th the * 
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t articles were debated. Moſt of 
oſe which reſpected the feudal 


ims were confirmed with little va- 


ring tithes as a ſpecies of feudal 
x levied on the land, had inſerted 
em in the decree as redeemable 
e the other feudal aſſeſſments. To 
is conſtruction the clergy vehe- 
ently objected, and alleged that 
confounded two things eſſen- 
ally different, the feudal tithes and 
ole which were purely ecclefiaſti- 
l, which laft conſtituted a ſpecies 
int MF private property, not at the diſ- 
{al of the nation, The neceſlities 
the ſtate, on the other hand, had 
r ſome time induced the popular 
arty to look upon the wealth of 


4 « church as a laſt reſource for the 
te bpleniſhment of an exhauiled trea- 
y; and with this view the pro- 
n, al of the committee was ſtrenu— 


ully ſupported by Meſſ. Chaſſel, 
lirabeau, &c. The abbe Sieyes 
as the ableſt defender of the rights 
the clergy, With great logical 
recion and accurate information, 
e evinced © that the tithes were 
ta tax impoſed by the nation, but 
rent=charge laid upon their eſtates 
the original proprietors for the 
antenance of the church; that 
e actual proprietors had purchaſed 
eir eſtates ſubject to this rent- 
age ; and that the legiſlature had 
0 authority to transfer this, which 
33 a real property, from the hands 
the clergy to the landholders, 
io had © Bakke nor apparent 
am to it.— If you wiſh to be free,” 
ded he, «+ begin by being juſt.” 
he neceflities of the nation, how- 
KT, conſtituted a plea on the other 
de, which was not to be reſiſted ; 
don the morning after this de- 
e, fifteen curẽs ſent to the aſſem- 
an act, by which they voluntarily 
"gned into the hands of the na- 
a the whole of their eccleſiaſtical 


tion; but the committee conſi- 


rights, and declared that they were 
content to rely on the juſtice of that 
body for an equitable proviſion, 
This act of patriotiſm was received 
with the loudeſt burſt of applauſe ; 
and, as if by a ſudden emotion, all 
the parochial clergy in the aſſembly 
ſtepped forward to the table to make 
the ſame ſacrifice, The archbiſhop 
of Paris next declared, © that, in the 
name of his brethren, he begged 
leave to place the whole of their 
tithes under the diſcretion of the 
repreſentatives of the nation—claim- 
ing only for themſelves enough to 
ſupport the decency and dignity of 
public worſhip, and to enable them 
to adminiſter to the relief of the 
poor. Such is the wiſh of all 
the clergy (exclaimed the cardinal 
de la Rochefoucault) : we place our 
confidence in the nation.” 

The decree which aboliſhed the 
feudal ſyſtem, and the excluũve pri- 
vileges of hunting, fiſhing, &c. and 
which laid all - and dignities 
open to every citizen without diſ- 
tinction of birth; which declared 
that the tithes ſhould be commuted 
for by a certain ſtipend ; which pro- 
hibited the ſale of offices, the pay- 
ment of fees to the clergy on catual- 
ties, and all payments to the ſee of 
Rome ; which annihilated the feudal 
juriſdictions, pluralities, penſions, 
and the particular privileges of thoſe 
provinces which were called pays 
d'ctats, was finally paſſed on the 
13th of Augult, and. accepted by 
the king, 

Tacitus has ſomewhere lamented, 
that the ſcenes which his duty com- 

lled him to record, wanted that 
intereſt and variety which decorated 


the more flouriſhing periods of the 


republic, and complains that his An- 
'X contain little more than details 
of bloodſhed and aſſaſſinations. In 
this reſpect the hiſtorian of anarch 

will find himſelf in a ſimilar predi- 


cament 


ay 


eament with the annaliſt of deſpo- 
tiſm ; and the neceſſity of recurring 
ſo frequently to the odious topic of 
popular commoticn and phrenſy, may 
perhaps be ſuppoſed to ftand in need 
of an apology. The truth is, the 
kingdom of France, at the period 
we are deſcribing, was deſtitute of 
regular government. The execu- 
tive power, which is ſupported only 
by public opinion, was ſeized with a 
kind of political paralyſis ; it was 
neither capable of reſtraining the 
public impetuoſity, nor of directing 
its motions, The whole kingdom 
was in agitation, and the ſlighteſt 
Tumour was ſufficient to produce a 
paroxyſm of popular deluſion and 
madneſs, The metropolis was how- 
ever agitated beyond every other 
rt ; it was the centre of political 
diſcuſſion, and the theatre where 
thoſe who were diſaffected to the 
new order of things could put in ac- 
tion their artifices with moſt ſafet 
and with moſt effect. The calami- 
ties which the people had fo lately 
eſcaped, and the malevolence and 
well-known perfidy of their enemies, 
had generated in them habits of ſuſ- 
picion and the acts of bloodſhed 
into which they had been betrayed, 
had familiarized them with cruelty. 
In this ſtate of things we are not 
to wonder if we ſee the populace on 
the point of ſacrificing one of their 
beſt friends, and in the courſe of a 
few weeks demanding clamorouſly 
the life of him whom they had 
ehoſen for their general. Thus, 
while the aſſembly were engaged in 
performing the moſt important ſer- 
vices to the people, the inhabitants 
of Paris were endeavouring to dip 
their hands in the blood of a man 
(the marquis dela Salle) who, though 
ene of the firſt of the nobles, had 
deſerted the cauſe of his order from 
an affection for the people. On the 
5th of Auguſt, about nine in the. 
2 
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Guinea, which was tranſporting from 


evening, a boat was diſcovered 
the river, rowed by three men, af 
was ſtopped by the inhabitants d 
Port St. Paul : it was found loadd 
with ammunition from the arſeng!: 
and this diſcovery. was no ſcore 
made, than a general alarm was 0 
cited. The boatmen were examine, 
and M. de la Voiſſiere and ſome othe 
perſons who had the cuſtody of tle 
powder, &c. were ſent for, who pro 
duced an order ſigned © De la Salk, 
acting for the M. de la Fayette. — 
It was in vain that it was repre 
ſented to the mob, that this powder 
was pc udre de traite, that is, of an it 
ferior quality, ſuch as is ſent to 


the arſenal only to be changed fr 
better. The mob immediately a 
claimed, It is powdre de traitre ! al 
clamoured for vengeance. NM. deli 
Salle had been dining in the country, 
and in the evening Jad returned v 
the Hotel de Ville, where he was 
ſooner arrived than he found up 
wards of forty thouſand people de. 
manding his life. Learning by ac. 
cident the cauſe of the tumult, le 
had, however, the good fortune to 
retreat without being diſcovered. 
During this time a miſcreant had 
mounted the lamp-po{t, with a ues 
rope in his hand, where he is ſaid to 
have remained for not lefs that 
three quarters of an hour, whilea 


crew of banditti Broke into tht * 
Hotel de Ville, and aſcended e, 

into the clock, in queſt of the matqus "A 
de la Salle. The coolneſs and ſer g. 
nity of the marquis de la Fayette erg 
peared to increaſe with the tumul Ty 
and the danger. In the mean mH 


he had given ſecret orders, and ha 
arranged every thing for the puble 
ſafety by the agency of a faithful 


| 0 
ſergeant. At length, when he ue I; 
ſatisfied that every __ was rich * 
he ſuddenly aroſe, and addremg ee 


himſelf to the committee who 1 
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with him the whole evening, he 
4“ You are fatigued, gentle- 
en, and I am fatigued alſo—let us 
ice; the Greve is completely free; 
jd I give you my word, that Paris 
us never in a more perfect ſtate of 
nquillity.” On looking out of 
e windows, nothing was to be ſeen 
the mob who had ſo lately filled 
te ſquare z it was entirely occupied 
r ſoldiers of the national guard 
aun up in moſt excellent order, 
ho had been gradually introduced 
the marquis, and by this means 
thout tumult or trouble expelled 
cir opponents. 
The reftoration of tranquillity and 
rder was an object of the firſt im- 
rtance with the friends of liberty, 
nd it was evident, that to place the 
unicipal governments under proper 
cgulation was the only method of 
lecting this deſired end. As 
Paris alſo was not only the firſt in 
mportance, but the moſt expoſed to 
de diſaſters of anarchy, to put a 
op to the diſorders of the capital 
u a matter of the moſt urgent ne- 
ity, This could only be done by 
piving the citizens an intereſt in the 
upport of good government; and 
conferring on thoſe who had pro- 
perty to dekend. functions and au- 
bority adequate to this purpoſe ; 
by eſtabliſhing a regular chain of 
ubordination, and enabling each 
perſon to comprehend his proper 
luties as a public man. A tem 
um plan of municipal regulation 
n therefore deviſed by M. Bailly 
br the metropolis, which was to 
lt only till the aſſembly had per- 
efted that more enlarged ſcheme by 
mach the whole of the kingdom 
as to be regulated. As this plan 
n only temporary, it is * 
wenter into any detail concerning it. 
|t is ſufficient to ſay, that the num- 
of the repreſentatives of the diſ- 


Wis were augmented to three hun- 
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dred ; that a committee of ſubſiſt · 
ence was eſtabliſhed, which delivered 
the city from the horrors of famine ; 
and that a lieutenant of the mayor 
was appointed in every department, 
who contributed greatly to preſerve 
the harmony of government, and to 
facilitate the execution of every 
meaſare for the preſervation of the 
public tranquillity, 

Another operation fo leſs import- 
ant was the organization of the na- 
tional guard in Paris. The plan of 
M. de ia Fayette for this purpoſe 
was ſimple, but excellent. The Pa- 
riſian infantry was limited to thir- 
ty-one thouſand men, of whom one 
thookinl were officers ; ſix thouſand 
were paid as ſoldiers, and the other 
twenty-four thouſand conſiſted en- 
tirely of the citizens without pay. 
The city of Paris was apportioned 
into fix military diviſions ; a com- 
mandant was created for each ; and 
to each diſtrict a battalion was ap- 
pointed, compoſed of five companies 
of one hundred men each: in thoſe 
battalions, one company conſiſted of 
regular ſoldiers, or the old French 
guards, and was termed the centre 
company. The diſtricts elected their 
military officers. The choice of 
each of the ſix commandants was 
referred to an electoral aſſembly of 
the diviſion, compoſed of repreſen- 
tatives of the diſtricts, The right 
ol electing a commander in chief was 
veſted in the diſtricts at large, who 
appointed a major and lieutenant - 
general, To theſe important poſts 
the marquis de Ja Fayette promoted 
M. Gonvion, who had been his col- 
league and companion when he 
fought for American liberty ; and 
M. Jarre, who had been diſtin- 
guiſhed in Holland by his attach- 
ment to the patriotic party. 

After having ſatisfied the imme- 
diate demands of the nation, by the 
abolition of the. feudal * 

e 
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the national aſſembly returned to 
its great work, a declaration of the 
rights of man. re! the many 
ſchemes or ſyſtems which were pre- 
ſented to the aſſembly on this occa- 
fon, three principally arreſted their 
attention ; thoſe of M. de la Fayette, 
of the abbe Sieyes, and of M. Mou- 
nier. The firlt of theſe, in its clear- 
neſs and fir; licity, greatly reſem- 


bled the celebrated American de- 


claration : that of the abbe Sieyes 
embraced the whole fabric of man, 
and pointed out his rights and his 
duties in the various departments of 
ſocial life—it was however too com- 
plex and profound to be adopted as 
a kind 1 popular catechiſm: that 
of M. Mounier was not quite ſo 
plain and ſimple as that of the mar- 
quis de la Fayette, and was yet leſs 
complex than the other. It was 
however neither ſufficiently clear 
and deeiſive in its principles, nor 
preciſe in its phraſeology ; and the 
aſſembly, afrer long debates, refer- 
red the matter to a committee of 
five members, M. Mirabeau pro- 
poſed, that the declaration of rights 
might ſerve as a kind of preface or 
introduction to the ſyſtem of the 
conſtitution. —After 258 debates 
upon the ſubject, however, it was 
agreed, that the declaration of righis 
ſhould be immediately publiſhed ; 
and on the 2cth of Augult that form 
was adopted, which at preſent ap- 
pears at the head of the new con{li- 
tution *. 

It would be at once uſeleſs and 
unintereſting to enter into a minute 
detail of the circumſtances under 
which the ſeveral articles of the 
French conſtitution were voted, or 
of the debates which they occaſion- 
ed. The day after the declaration of 
rights was decreed, fix articles, 
chiefly relating to the nature of the 


* See the State Papers, vol. x. F. 125. 
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ſubject, and demonſtrated in ſtrong 


monarchy, collected literally fro 
the inſtructions, were read in the 
aſſembly, and were upon the point 
of being collectively paſſed ; but M. 
Pethion called the attention of the 
8 to the importance of the 


terms the raſhneſs of paſſing a number 
of articles without a ſpecific examinz 
tion. After a debate of ſome length, 
it appeared that the great object d 
diſcuſſion would be the ſhare which 
ſhould be allowed to the monarch in 
the legiſlative authority. It un 
therefore determined previouſly to 
inveſtigate this ſingle point, whe- 
ther a law could be enacted by the 
mere authority of the legillative 
body, without the ſanction of the 
king, or what we term in England 
the royal affent * The Latin word 
veto, which had been in uſe in Po- 
land on fimilar occaſions, was adopt- 
ed in the debates to expreſs the ne. 
ative of the king; and on the ſub- 
ject of this negative three opinions 
were prevalent in the national al. 
ſembly. | 
Meſſ. Mounier, Lally Tolenda, 
Treillard, d' Antraigues, de Miz: 
beau, and de Liancourt, ſupported 
the abſolute veto of the king.“ Two 
powers,” they obſerved, * exiſted 
in the body politic ; the power 1 
willing or decreeing, and that of WW" 
acting. By the firſt a ſociety eſta- 
bliſhed the rules of its own conduct, 
and by the ſecond theſe rules were 
carried into execution and elect. 
Both of theſe powers are equally 
neceſſary ; and if on the one pa 
it is eſſential to liberty that the le. 
giſlative ſhould be ſecured from the 
executive power, ſo it is no [cl 
neceſſary to ſupport this laſt again 
the uſurpations of the other : this 
could only be effected by inveſting 
the chief magiſtrate with an autho- 


rity 
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to examine the acts of the le- 
lative body, and to refuſe to en- 
them with the ſacred character 
laws, 

« If the whole collective body of 
le people were capable of expreſſ- 
g their will in direct terms, it 
ould be abſurd to ſubject laws ſo 
acted to a royal ſanction; but in 
repreſentative government, where 
e Ceputies might be choſen more 
om circumſtances of fortune and 
tuation than from perſonal virtue 
kd merit, and where it is poſſible 
at the majority of them might 


whe- ite in oppoſition to the general 
the Wood, it is neceſſary to counteract 
ative ci an ariſtocracy by the preroga- 
' the e of a monarch. Hence an al- 
land Wnce between the crown and the 
cord eople, againſt every ſpecies of ariſ- 
Po- ocracy, is created by their reſpec- 
opt⸗ Ie intereſts and their fears. If, 
ne · r inſtance, the prince is poſſeſſed 
ſub- A no negative, what ſhall hinder 
ions e repreſentatives from paſſing an 
| of for perpetuating their own au- 

bority, like the famous long parlia- 


ent of England? What thall pre- 
eat them from invading all the 
uctions of the executive power, as 
ell as the rights of the people? 
Licre are only two caſes in which a 
drarch can be ſuppoſed to refuſe 
F aſſent : 1ſt, where he conceives 
te law in queſtion to be oppoſite 
the real intereſts of the people ; 
r 2dy, where, deceived by his mi- 
übers, he is induced to reliſt a law 
ich is injurious to their perſonal 
Wereſts, In the ſirſt caſe the pre- 
etre will be beneficially exer- 
led 3 in the ſecond, the law-will 
ody ſuſpended :; for it is impoſ- 
Bic that a limited monarch ſhould 
Ng reſiſt the wiſhes of the whole 


Wolute, can be no more at any 
de than an appeal from the le- 
ure to the people at large.” 


mon. In fact, his veto, however 
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Such were the arguments with 
which the almolt irreſiſtible elo- 
cence of Mirabeau, in particular, 
defended the abſolute veto : they 
were however combated with not 
leſs force and energy by the oppo- 
ne party. It is eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary,” ſaid they, * to preſerve diſ- 
tin& the two departments of go- 
verament, the legiſlative and the 
executive powers; nor is there any 
thing in the proper and natural 
5 of a king, which makes it 
neceſſary to conſtitute him as an eſ- 
ſential integrant branch of the le- 
giſlature. It is difficult to draw 
the line between the right of ſtop- 
ping proceedings, and the right of 
action. The right of ſtopping pro- 
ceedings in 5 of the exccu- 
tive power, would be to make it 
ſuperior to the majority of the le- 
giſlature; it would be a lettre de 
cachet againſt the ſupreme will of 
the nation. 
A ſuſpenſive veto, or an appeal 
to the will of the nation, would be 
attended with worſe conſequences 
than even the abſolute negative: it 
would change the very nature of the 
government, and convert it into a 
pure democracy, inſtead of a repre - 
ſentative goverument, What an ap- 
peal would it be to 26 millions of 
people, of whom nine- tenths are deſ- 
titute of inſtruction, and incapable 
of underſtanding the complex na- 
ture of political queſtious? But is 
is . pretended that the legiflative 
power may one day encroach upon 
the executive ; as if a power deſti- 
tute of arms, could contend with a, 
power which has continually arms. 
in its hands; as if an aſſembly of 
1200 men, neceſſarily divided by 
kb private intereſts, and inveſted 
h a tranſient authority, were 
tkely to invade ſucceſsfully the per- 
tory of 
Conſult 


orys 


petual and hereditary depoſi 
the whole — Hom: 
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> in enafting it, in that caſe 
ſhould. have the force of a law 
thout the royal ſanction.” 

While the aſſembly remained un- 
termined on the important queſ- 
pn of the royal veto (for it was in 
tation from the latter end of Au- 
it to the 14th of September), 
her ſubjects of government not 
; intereſting preſented themſelves 
r diſcuſſion, The firſt of theſe 
»1rded the permanence of a na- 
nal aſſembly ; in plain terms, whe ; 
er there ſhould always exiſt an 
ſembly ready to be convoked 
pon any occaſion, like the parlia- 
ent of England; or whether it 
ould only meet periodically, and 
virtually diſſolved on the cloſe of 
te ſeſſion, On this topic there 
s little room for diſſent, and it 
s carried in favour af a perma- 
ent aſſembly with only three diſ- 
ting voices. On the next topic 
liſcuſion there was leſs unani- 
ty, M, Lally Tolendal, in the 
ame of the committee of conſtitu- 
on, propoſed that the legiſlature 
ould conſiſt of two chambers, a 
er and an upper houſe. In the 
ngmal draft which the reporter 
tlibited as an improvement on the 
agliſt conſtitution, the ſenate or 
mer houſe was to be compoſed of 
hembers choſen for life; but M. 
lounier thought that this high dig- 
ty ought to be conferred only for 
Fen years. 

This propoſed organization was 
mierfally diſapproved by the peo- 
ple. It was evidently founded on 
e maginary balance of powers in 
he Engliſh — * But the 
Ppular party conſidered it as the 
um of the old ariſtocracy, and 
(to uſe the phraſeology of a writer 


, 18 
ible 
tio 
in 


1 this party) as the cradle of a new 
* il . even the partiſans of the 


F ſyſtem oppoſed the creation 
"og dignity, which was to be 
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raiſed in function and authority above 
the ancient nobility of the realm. 
On the diſcuſſion of the ſubject 
in the aſſembly, the Engliſh govern- 
ment was treated with all due re- 
ſpect; but M. Rabaud de St. Eti- 
enne obſerved, ** that the eftabliſh- 
ment of an upper houſe there, was 
not originally with any view of re- 
{training the exceſſes of popular 
counſels, but was fimply a treaty of 
accommodation; a capitulation be- 
tween the arrogance of the great 
and the ſpirit of liberty in the peo- 
= It is,“ ſaid he, © one of the 
eudal relics, and we have agreed to 
deſtroy that pernicious ſyſtem,” 

« The very nature of things,“ it 
was urged, * is adverſe to every di- 
viſion of the legiſlative authority. 
The nation which is repreſented 18 
one, the repreſentative body ought 
to be one alſo. The vill of the na- 
tion, of which the aſſembly 1s the 
organ, 1s indiviſible, and fo ought to 
be the voice which pronounces it ,— 
Again, if the two chambers have 
not reſpectively a veto upon the acts 
of each other, there is no object in 
dividing them: if each of them poſ- 
ſeſſes this veto, in ſome caſes they 
will be reduced to perfect inaQtion. 
If the ſenators are appointed for life, 


they will naturally be on the ſide of 


the monarch, who may gratiſy their 
avarice by places and penſions, and 
amuſe their ambition by ſplendid 
expectations and promiſes: a ſenate 
for life then would be no more than 
an additional force added to the ex- 
ecutive power.“ 

The remainder of the debate was 
interrupted and tumultuous. The 
biſhop of Langres, who was preſi- 
dent, and a decided friend to the 
meaſure of two chambers, quitted 
the chair, which was taken * the 
count de Clermont Tonnerre ; and 
when the ſuffrages were taken, 
though more than one thouſand 

'Þ voted, 
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voted, only eighty- nine were in fa- 
vour of an upper houſe. 

In the diſcuſſion of the veto two 
other ſubjects alſo had been involved; 
namely, the duration of the legiſlative 
body, and the mode to be purſued 
in re- electing the deputies, On the 
firſt of chele topics two evils were 
to be avoided—an exiſtence too 
ſhort, which afforded no ſcope for 
experience, nor for the diſplay of ta- 
lents, and which would neceſſarily 
render the operations of the legiſla- 
ture verſatile and inconſtant; and 
a protracted duration, which might 
open the door to corruption, and 
generate the eſprit de ye The 
term of two years was adopted, as 
the medium between the extreme 
points of an annual aſſembly and 
the dangerous poſſeſſion of autho- 
rity for a more extended period. 
The fame reaſons induced the aſ- 
ſembly to prefer the election of new 
members entirely to each legiſlature, ra- 
ther than a partial re-election ; ſince 
it was evident, that whatever the 
new members might want in expe- 
rience they would compenſate in 
diligence and zeal; fince it was a 
means of extending the political 
knowledge and ability of the ſupe- 
rior claſſes ; and ſince, in fine, it ap- 
peared the only effectual mode of 
utterly excluding the evils of faction 
and venality. | 

The aſſembly decreed with an 
unanimous voice of acclamation— 
That the perſon of the king is inviola- 

zie; that the throne is indiviſible ; 
that the crown is hereditary in the 
males of the reigning family accord- 
ing to the order of primogeniture, 
to the perpetual excluſion of fe- 
males. 

The unanimity on theſe queſtions 
was nearly deſtroyed, and the pro- 
ceedings of the aſſembly interrupted, 
by the artful introduction of a moſt 
imprudent topic. The only hope 
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of the diſaffected party 


now 


on the probability of involving i 


nation in a difpute or conteſt w 
ſome foreign power; and a fair q 


portunity was offered when the ng 


tion for regulating the ſucceſl 


came under conſideration. It u 
then propoſed, that the aſſenih 
ſhould decide whether the Spani 
branch of the Bourbon family wer 


legally excluded by the renunciat 


which Philip V. had agreed to h 
the treaty of Utrecht. No queſta 
could be more impertinent or im 
than this; an 
the neceſſary conſequence of a 0 
cifion muſt have been, on the on 
hand to diſguſt the court of Spas 
or on the other to give occaſion u 
the calumniators of the new legils 
ture to aſſert that they paid no 

rd to the ſacredneſs of treatis. 

rom this dilemma they were hap: 
pily relieved, after three days debats 
2 an amendment propoſed by N. 

arget, which diſavowed the inter 
tion of extending the ſpirit of tht 
laſt of the above articles to the pr 
judging of the effect of renunci 


levant in its objed 


tions by treaty. 


The decrees of the 4th of Ar 

| had, as we have already ſtates 
— ſent to the king; and on the 
12th of September a decree wi 
paſſed, preſſing the neceſſity of ther 
promulgation. On the 18th a lt 
ter was received from his majelty, 


approving in general terms of the 


ſpirit of the decrees, but ftating 
ſome objections againſt particu 


articles, eſpecially the abolition « 
thoſe rents which bad been org” 
nally founded in perſonal fervi% 
but which were to the preſent pro- 
prietors a ſpecies of actual prop 
and alſo remarking, that ſome dim. 
culty would attend the abolition 
tithes; and that there appeared 
ſome danger of offending the Ger 
man princes who had poſſethons ” 
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* 

ace, which were ſecured to 

by treaty. To theſe articles 
refore he propoſed to give wo 
nditional aſſent, with a promiſe 
modifying or even renouncing 
opinions, if convinced by the 
errations of the national aſ- 
bly. 
ber the people nor the aſſem- 
were ſatisfied with this letter of 
king. It was ſaid that theſe 
rees were ſent to the executive 
rer, not for his aſſent, but for 
purpoſe of promulgation mere- 
that they were principles rather 
n laws, and that the Anckion of 
executive power was not neceſ- 
to the conſecration of princi- 
; but that the obſervations of 
majeſty would come properly un- 
conſideration when theſe arti- 
| were to be reduced into the 
of laws. On the motion of 
Chappelier, therefore, it was 
ed, That the preſident ſhould 
It on the king to entreat him, 
t he would immediately order 
mary of the decrees of 
4th of Auguſt and the following 
3; aſſuring his majeſty that the 
onal aſſembly would pay the 
t reſpeAful attention to the ob- 
ations which he had been pleaſed 
communicate,” The king im- 
ately acceded to the wiſhes of 
legiſlature, and on the 2oth of 
tember ſanctioned the decrees, 
Amidſt this general proſpe& of a 
py eltabliſhment of rational li- 
Y, the derangement of the fi- 
ces ſeemed to oppoſe an invinci- 
obſtacle to the patriotic labours 
the friends of the people. The 
poſed loan of eighty millions had 
cl, loans in general were decried ; 
the current ſpecie of the king- 
© nas transferred to diſtant coun- 
othing, however, could 
"age the confidence which the 
cas repoſed in their repreſenta· 
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tives: the pecuniarydifficulties which 
embarraſſed the government were 
no ſooner known; than a number of 
diſintereſted expedients were pro 
jected for relieving them. The wives 


and daughters of the opulent inha- 


bitants of Paris appeared at the bar 
of the aſſembly, and, after the exam- 


ple of the Roman ladies, offered their 


jewels and their ornaments of value 
on the altar of the public. The 
whole kingdom was at once actuat- 
ed by a general enthuſiaſm ; infancy 
ſacrificed its toys; old age its com- 
forts ; opulence preſented the tri- 
bute of its wealth; and poverty itſelf 
conſecrated to its country a part of 
its ſubſiſtence. The king, whoſe be- 
nevolence has never been queſtioned, 
however imprudently he may have 
acted in ſome difficult circumſtances, 
and under improper influence, vo- 
luntarily ſent his rich ſervices of 
late tothe mint, though the aſſem- 
ly entreated him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to revoke the reſolution. 
The neceſſities of the ſtate, how- 
ever, were too conſiderable to be 
materially relieved by theſe patrio- 
tic donations ; and they were found 
ſcarcely ſufficient to anſwer the cur- 
rent expences. M. Neckar was the 
only perſon who did not deſpair. 
He had the courage to repreſent to 
the aſſembly the calamitous ſituation 
of the republic, and the means © 
alleviating it. He ſhewed that by 
certain reductions in the public ex- 
pence, by different projects of œco- 
nomy, by an equalization of the 
taxes, the moſt reaſonable hopes 
might be entertained reſpecting the 
future reſtoration of credit, and re- 
eltabliſhment of the finances; and, 
in order to obviate the preſent ems 
barraſſments, ”y _ - t a contri- 
bution ſhould be from 
— br to a er of by 
nett income, to be collected in the 
ſpace of fifteen months, agreeably 
D2 to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
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to the ſolemn declaration of the re- 
ſpective contributors. The aſſembly 
were terrified at the boldneſs of the 
project; but the count de Mira- 
beau, who poſſibly repented the 
ſhare he had taken in defeating the 
former project of the miniſter, now 
exerted the full force of his irre- 
ſiſtible talents in his favour. He 
proved that the exigencies of the 
itate required an immediate ſupply ; 
and that it was impoſſible to fubſti- 
tute a new ſcheme of finance in the 

lace of that - propoſed by M. 
2 or even to examine that 
which he had ſubmitted to them; 
ſince to go through the very figures 
which the ſtatement contained would 


require a period of not leſs than the 


three entire months. He urged the 
neceſſity of confidence -in ſuch a 
conjuncture ; a confidence which 
he obſerved the former conduct of 
the miniſter entirely warranted ; and 
which ought now to be accorded 
to him, even though his plan. might 
not be the beſt that human. inge- 
nuity could deviſe, becauſe” there 
was no other before them which 
they could adopt.” The aſſembly 
145 theſe reaſons accepted the plan 
© 


M. Neckar; and on the iſt of 


October he preſented it in its perfect 
form, and with it his own contri- 
bution, which amounted to 100,000 


Though the ſcheme however was 
accepted 1n the general, the execu- 
tion of it in detail appeared to be 
attended with ſome difficulties; the 
principal of which was, that all the 
cahiers or inſtructions had prohibited 
the impoſing of any taxes till the 
conſtitution ſhould be eltabliſhed. 
In this «aſe, however, the neceſlities 
of the ſtate rendered a ſtrict com- 
pliance with the inſtructions impoſ- 
ble; but as a pledge to the publie 


that the aſſembly were not inat- 


tentive to the will of their conſti - 


/ 


tuents, ſeveral of the patriotic mens 
bers propoſed, that the king ſhould 
be requeſted to accept that pan a 
the conſtitution which was already 
determined, previous to preſenting 
him with the decree concerning 
this extraordinary impoſt. M. M. 
rabeau, happily combining the if 
ferent views upon this ſubject, pu- 

ſed to make the firſt part of M. 
Neckar's plan the preamble to the 
decree, in order that the proſpet 
of relief might be as conſpicuous a 
the demand. His plan was ther: 
fore adopted, notwithſtanding the 
clamours of oppoſition; and the dt. 
cree, along with the declaration d 
rights, was in this ſtate preſented u 

Ing. 

The 3 which follow, are by 
the candid of all parties allowed tc 
be enveloped in an almoſt ;mpene 
trable cloud of myſtery. The de 
moeratic writers aſſert, that a plt 
was concerted of immenſe exteit 
for the total ruin of the liberties d 
France; the principal articles d 
which were — That the king wa 
to be tranſported. voluntarily, or in 
voluntarily, to Metz; where tl 
royal ſtandard was to be erected; 
where all the ancient inſtrument 
of deſpotifm, the miniſters, genera 
and parliaments, were to be al: 
bled, and to iſſue manitcſoc 
againſt the repreſentatives of tit 
nation That a ſubſcription was . 
tually opened, by thoſe who term 
themſelves the king's party, for tis 
expreſs purpoſe of carrying o 
civil war That both the capital and 
Verſailles were once more to be 
veſted with a powerful army—* 
that the national aſſembly was to be 
foreibly diſſolved. Theſe aſſertion 
undoubtedly receive ſome coun” 
nance from the fragment of ; 
letter from the count d'Ettain; 
to the queen, © in which he me 


IT 
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tions ſuch rumours having rea. 
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is ears, and in which he earneſtly too, that the more ardent of the pa- 


ner 

ould iuades her from —_— party triotic party —_ entertain ſuſpi- | 

n fo raſh a meaſure.” e court cions, that the — might one | 

cal) arty, on the other hand, throw the day effect an —_ rom the un- * 
e 


lame upon their adverſaries, and guarded palace of Verſailles to put 
firm that the whole was a precon- himſelf into the hands of their ene- 


nin 

1 erted plan of the popular leaders mies, and might ſeeretly wiſh to ſee 
. forte the king and the aſſembly him lodged in the centre of a city 
p- No reſide within the walls of Paris. devoted to their intereſts, and from 
al however that is known with which there was but little proba- 
te enainty reſpecting the circumſtan- bility of retreat. 

ſpen es which conduced to the commo- An incident which occurred at 
us ion at Verſailles is, that the minds Verſailles (which ſtamps the con- 


ff the two great parties which had duct of the court with at leaſt the 
ready begun to afſume the factions ſtigma of imprudence, and which 


e de. pithets of democratic and ariflocratic, evinced that they were not wichout 
n re at this period inflamed to a hopes that, as the revolution was 


dot extravagant pitch of reſent - chiefly effected by the change which 

nent, and diſpoſed to ſufpe& each was produced in the minds of the 
e Her of the moſtratrocious deſigns; ſoldiery, a fimizar change might ope- 
d o bat the declaration of rights and rate in their favour) contributed to 


he firſt articles of the conſtitution blow the glowing embers into an 
ad remained for ſome days in the open flame, The count d' Eſtaing, 
and of the king, who had delayed who commanded the national guard 
0 give them the expected ſanct ion; of Verſailles, either influenced by the 
hat the clamours of the ariſtocratic court, or jealous of the inclination 
aty were louder than ever; that which the French guards had ma- 
rery mode was eſſayed to work nifeſted to partake in the honour of 
pon the compaſſion and the loyalty guarding their monarch, requeſted 
the nation; that the King was re- an additional regiment to aſſiſt him | 
reſented as dethroned, and reduced in preſerving tranquillity and order 
0 the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery; at the palace; and the regiment of 

ad that ſome of the dependants of Flanders dragoons was accordingly 

le court, in the plenitude of their ordered for this fervice. On the 

al, were heard to boaſt “that a 1ſt of October an entertainment 

er days would reſtore affairs to (the firſt that was ever given in pub- | 
er ancient footing, and that the lic at Verſailles by that body) was | 
king and his minifters would reſume given by the gardes-du-corps, or 
heir power,” It is well known on — body guard, to the oſſicers of 
other hand, that the old French the regiment of Flanders; and to 1 
wards, who compoſed, as we have augment the unpopularity of the þ 

Wendy ſeen, the centre company in circumſtance, it was given in the | 

th battalion of the city militia, royal ſaloon. Several of the offi- ; 

nd who had been accultomed to cers of the national guard, with 


de f i 3 . 
de honour of 1 king's others of the military, were invited. 


prrlon, ſaw with a mol jealous exe At the ſecond courſe, four toaits 
Fiat important truſt c<mmitted to were given: The king, the queen, 
he body guard and the militia of the dauphin, and the royal family.” 
©. It is not improbable © The nation” was propoſed, but, 
| D 3 according 
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according to a number of witneſſes, 
expreſsly rejected by the gardes-du- 


1 
he king was juſt returned from 
hunting; and the queen, having been 
informed of the gaicty of the — 
erſuaded his majeſty to accompany 
her with the heir apparent to the 
ſaloon, which was now filled with 
ſoldiers—the grenadiers of Flanders 
and the Swiſs chaſſeurs having been 
admitted to the deſſert, The queen 
appeared with the dauphin in her 
arms, affectionate as ſhe was lovely, 
and carried the royal infant through 
the ſaloon, amidit the acclamations 
and murmurs of the ſpectators. Fired 
with enthuſiaſm the ſoldiers drank 
the health of the king, the queen, 
and the dauphin, with their ſwords 
drawn ; and the royal gueſts bowed 
reſpectfully and retired. 

The entertainment, which had 
hitherto been conducted with ſome 
degree of order, now became a ſcene 
of entire confuſion, Nothing was 
omitted to inflame the paſſions of 
the military. The muſic played the 
favourite air“ O Richard, O my 
king, the world abandons thee ;” 
the ladies of the court diſtributed 
white cockades, the anti-patriot en- 
ſign; and even ſome of the national 
guard, it is ſaid, had the weakneſs 
to accept them, In the height of this 
political banquet, it is affirmed, and 
there is indeed little cauſe to doubt 
it, that many expreſſions of marked 
diſreſpe& towards the aſſembly and 
the nation eſcaped from the officers 
of the gardes-du-corps, and others 

of the military: this © Aa might 
eaſily have happened in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, without the leaſt of pre- 
meditation or evil deſign. 

During theſe tranſactions the city 
of Paris was afflicted with all the 
evils of famine. Either, no bread 


was to be obtained, or bread of ſo 
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bad a quality, that the 
always Taiſtraſiful and ae 
were not without their alarms df 
criminal deſign upon the lives, ort 
leaſt the health, of the inhabitan 
Such was the ſtate of things wh 
the news arrived of the fatal banqu 
at Verſailles. The circumſtancy 
which we have related were ſtrange 
ly magnified; and all the ſuſpici 
which were entertained reſpecii 
the deſign of diſſolving the afſembl, 
and carrying off the ſovereign, wet 
added in exaggeration. At the 
ſame time the mutual reſentmentd 
the contending parties hourly aug 
mented ; and the imprudent condut 
of the minority expoſed them 
every inſult, White and black 
cockades were worn as ſignals d 
defiance, They were torn out d 
the hats of the wearers by the mob 
but ſuch was the enthuſiaſm of on 
of theſe votaries of party, that he! 
ſaid to have icked up from th 
ound this & of loyalty, to han 
Lied it reſpectfully, and attempt 
to replace it in his hat. Every me 
ſure that could be taken by th 
three hundred directors of the mi 
nicipality to prevent the ſpreadi 
of the inſurrection was taken 
vain! Early on the morning d 
the memorable gth of October, 
woman fallied out from the quart 
of St. Euſtacia, and entering ti 
corps-de-garde, and ſeizing a drin 
paraded the adjacent ſtreets bent 
an alarm, and exciting the people? 
clamours reſpecting the ſcarcity 
bread, She was ſoon joined Þ 
a very numerous mob, chiefly 4 
women, and repaired immediate] 
to the Hotel de Ville. A fe 
the committee of the commune es 
aſſembled ; and M. Gouvion, it th 
head of the national guard, ende 
voured to prevent their entrane 


but the ſoldiers, ſwayed either | 
galla 
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lantry or humanity, gave way, 
ad permitted them to paſs. Some, 
ho by their air and manner ap- 
zred of a ſuperior claſs, entered 
ith good humour into converſation 
ith the committee, and pleaded 
oquently the cauſe of their com- 
anions, who under various circum» 
ances of- miſery came to aſk for 
lief. But the greater number, 
och by their appearance and their 
— ſhewed that they were col - 
ed from the loweſt rank of indi- 
rence and depravity. With horrid 
precations they demanded bread 
d arms; they exclaimed with vio- 
nce againſt the puſillanimity of the 
en, and threatened the lives of the 
hole committee, and particularly 
M. Bailly and the marquis de la 
ayette, Others penetrated the ma- 
ine of arms; and a third troop aſ- 
ended the belfry, where they at- 
empted to ſtrangle the abbe Le- 
ere, In one of the halls two furies 
ndeavoured to ſet fire to the public 
japers, but were happily prevented 
dy Staniſlaus Maillard, who had ren- 
ered himſelf ſo famous at the tak- 
g of the Baſtille. 
This young patriot, finding all 
nceayours to reſiſt the fury of the 
ob in vain, employed a new ſtrata- 
em to preſerve his country. He 
plied to the commanding officer 
r his authority; and having ob- 
uned it, he proceeded down the 
urs of the Hotel de Ville, which 
dere filled with women, and ſeizing 
drum, which lay at the door, he 
dfered to put himſelf at the head 


our of whom was to proceed to 
erlalles. By a unanimous ſhout of 
pplauſe Maillard was choſen cap- 
al of this turbulent troop ; and by 
bs authority the aſſembly was ad- 
ured to the Champs Eliſces, 
Flea arrived at this general ren» 


i the inſurgents, the univerſal cla- 
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dea vous their numbers amounted to 
upwards of eight thouſand; and 
their firſt meaſure was to ſurround 
their chief, and to inſiſt upon his 
leading them to the arſenal to equip 
themſelves completely with arms. 
Fortunately he had authority enough 
to make himſelf heard, and to con- 
vince them that the arms had been 
removed from the arſenal; and he 
had even ſufficient addreſs to en- 
gage them to lay aſide the wea- - 
pons with which they had provided 
themſelves, by repreſenting to them, 
that ſince their object was to ſuppli- 
cate the aſſembly for juſtice and for 
bread, they would operate more- 
forcibly on the compaſſion of that 
body, by appearing as diſtreſſed pe- 
titioners, than with arms in their. 
hands, They departed for Ver- 
ſailles about noon, preceded by a 
company of armed men, and guarded 
in the rear by the volunteers of the 
Baſtille, whom Maillard had pre- 
pared for that purpoſe. N 

Unfortunately the fanaticiſm of 
the moment was communicated to 
the grenadiers. They not only de- 
clared, * that they could not turn 
their bayonets againſt the poor wo- 
men who came to alk for bread, but 
intimated aninchnation themſelves to 
proceed to Verſailles.” Their ſpokeſ- 
man declaimed loudly againſt the 
committee of ſubſiſtence, againſt 
the gardes-du-corps—and concluded, 


that the people were miſerable, 


and the ſource of the evil was at 
Verſailles ; that they mult go and 
find out the kg, and bring him to 
Paris.“ While the marquis de la 
Fayette reaſoned, inſiſted, threat - 
ened, the tumult increaſed from all 
quarters; an immenſe crowd. armed 
with ſticks, pikes, guns, &c. ruſhed 
from the ſuburbs; and though the 
national guard appeared not in the 
moſt tractable diſpoſition, the n_y_ 
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and municipality probably conceived · to the nation and the national cock. Wi for 


it the only means of preventing miſ- ade were pointedly mentioned, » Wi er: 
chief at Verſailles, to permit their well as the menaces of the ſoldiers, ch. 
departure with their commander at A motion was at length made, tha ne 
their head. The marquis therefore the guilty perſons on that occali WK ic: 
received an order to depart for Ver- ſhould be delivered up to the rigou Pe 
failles, and it was moſt cheerfully of the law, and that the accuſation Wi oc: 
obeyed by the national guard. which had been now inlinuated cot 
| The repreſentatives of the nation, fhould be formed into a criminal Wi ant 
totally unconſcious of what was paſſ- proceſs. At theſe words the count cot 
ing in Paris, were aſſembled on the de Mirabeau roſe. I begin,” ſad che 
gth, in expectation of receiving back he, “ by declaring that I conſider WW ſca 
the conſtitutional articles — the motion as ſupremely impolitic; N co« 
by the king. M. Mounier was then nevertheleſs, if it is perſiſted in, I an ¶ the 
preſident. The fitting opened with ready to produce the details, and to Wi as 
reading a letter from the king, in ſign them with my own hand. But ade 
which he pleaded “ the difficulty of this aſſembly muſt firſt declare that WW the 
judging partially of the conſtitution; the perſon of the king alone is ſacred, WAY fv: 
adding, however, that in the conſi- and that all other individuals, wlat- Wy # 
dence that the new articles were ever their ſtation, are equally ſvb- A 
calculated to eſtabliſh the happineſs jects, and reſponſible to the laws,” po 
and proſperity of the kingdom, he The —— of the preſident and thi 
accepted them; but with one poſitive the aſſembly prevailed over the rall- 
condition, that from the grit of neſs of both parties. The motion Will to 
the whole ſyſtem the executive pow- was withdrawn; and it was decreed, the 
er ſhould have its entire effect in the that the preſident ſhould wait on Wl hi 
hands of the monarch. He con- the king to requeſt a ſimple accept dre 
cluded with obſerving, that though ance of the conſtitutional articles. ha 
theſe conſtitutional articles did .not The aſſembly was frequently 2» Wi fro 
all indiſeriminately preſent him larmed, during the courſe of this Wil ©: 
with the idea of perfection, yet he diſcuſſion, by repeated intelligence WF fa 
thought it proper to pay this re- that all Paris was advancing to Ve- i 
ſpe& to the with of the aſſembly, failles, Maillard conducted his tu. 
and to the alarming circumſiances multuous troop with uncommon ad. dt 
which ſo ſtrongly preſſed him to de- dreſs. When he came within ſight 6: del 
Gre the re-eſtabliſfinent of peace, Verſailles he arranged them in thice afr 
order, and confidence,” ranks; and advertiſed them, that lif 
This letter by no means proved as they were entering a place where 
acceptable to the aſſembly ; the pa- they were not expected, the) muſt for 
triotic members marked in ſtrong be careful, by the cheerfulneis © Nat 
terms their diſapprobation of this their appearance and the regular pa 
proviſional aſſent, which only ſeem- of their conduct, to excite no alarm 
ed to be given in conſequence of the in the inhabitants. When arrived | 
alarming circumſtances of the na- at the gate of the national afſem!), te 
tion. In the courſe of the debate Maillard undertook to ſpeak for Wi *: 
many alluſions were made to the them, that he might prevent thc! tre 
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indecent feſtival of the military ſpeaking for themſelves. He en- th 
which diſgraced Verſailles on the tered attended by fifteen of the v0 % 
preceding weck. The inſults offered men, and perſuaded the rek to 4 
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for his return at the gate. His ad- 
dreſs had two objects: * to entreat 
that the aſſembly would deviſe ſome 
method of relieving the dreadful 
ſcarcity of bread which prevailed at 
Paris, and which he ſaid had been 
occalioned by the interception of 
convoys, and by the monopoliſts; 
and to ſolicit that the gardes-du- 
corps might be ordered to afſume 
the national cockade.” He had 
ſcarcely finiſhed, when a national 
cockade was preſented to him on 
the part of the gardes-du-corps, 
as a proof that they had already 
adopted it, Maillard ſhewed it to 
the women, who immediately an- 
ſwered by loud acclamations of Vive 
k roi, & M. M. les gardes-du-corps ! 
A deputation was immediately ap- 
pointed to wait on the king with 
this intelligence. 

The king had gone that morning 
to take the diverſion of ſhooting in 
the woods of Meudon ; and in the 
midſt of his ſport intelligence was 
brought, “that a moſt formidable 
band of women were on the way 
from Paris, exclaiming for bread. 
„Alas!“ anſwered the king, if I 
had it, I ſhould not wait to be 
aſked,” On his return, as ſoon as 
he mounted his Horſe, a chevalier of 
dt, Louis fell upon his knees and 
beſeeched his majeſty not to be 
afraid, —* I never was afraid in my 
lle, returned the king. 

On his arrival at Verſailles he 
found the gardes-du-corps and the 
national guard under arms, and the 
palace ſurrounded with a mob. 
With the deputation from the aſ- 
ſembly five of the women were in- 
troduced to his majeſty, who on 
hearing of the diſtreſſes of the me- 
tropolis was extremely moved, and 
the women ſympathized in the feel- 
ugs of the monarch. Louiſa Cha- 
bry, a young woman who was em- 
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Ron in ſolne of the branches of 


culpture, and was only ſeventeen 
years of age, fainted. When the 
recovered ſhe defired leave to kiſs 
the king's hand, who embraced her, 
and diſmifſed her with an elegant 
compliment. The women without 
doors could ſcarcely believe the re- 
port of thoſe who had been admit- 
ted. In the mean time the king 
ſigned an order for bringing corn 
from Senlis and de Lagni, and for 
removing every obſtacle which im- 
peded the ſupply of Paris. This 
order was reported to the women, 
and they retired with acclamations 
of gratitude and joy. 

This band of Amazons was no 
ſooner diſperſed than it was ſuc- 
ceeded by another, headed by M. 
Brunout, a ſoldier of the Pariſian 
guard, whom they had compelled to 
aſſume the unpleaſant office of their 
leader. It is-uncertain upon what 
provocation M. Savonieres, a lieu- 
tenant in the gardes-du-corps, and 
two other officers, imprudently ſin- 
gled out Brunout from his company, 
and chaſed him along the ran 
with their drawn ſabres. The un- 
happy man was upon the point of be- 
ing cut to pieces with their ſabres, 
when one of the national guard of 
Verſailles fired upon M. Savonieres, 
and broke his arm, and by that 
means ſaved the life of Brunout: 
and this incident is ſaid to have 

atly increaſed that unfortunate 
— which the people afterwards 
manifeſted by atrocious acts of cru» 
elty to the gardes-du-corps. 

Whether there WAS ;ndeed a con- 
certed plan to carry off the king to 
Metz, or whether the court was 
really terrified by the accident which 
we have juſt recounted, it is impoſ- 
ſible to determine; but the king's 
carriages were ordered to the gate 
of the caſtle which — 

Wit 
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with the orangery. he national Darkneſs and a deluge of 
guard of Verſailles, however, who added to the horrors of the night, 
occupied the poſt, refuſed to permit The wretched multitudes who ha 
them to paſs; and the king himſelf travelled from Paris were expoſed, 
was reſolute in his determination to almoſt famiſhed, to the inclemencig 
ftay—decharing, “that he would ra- of the weather in the open ſtreets; 
ther periſh, than that the blood of within the caſtle all was trepidation; 
the people ſhould be ſpilled in his nothing was to be heard from with. 
quarrel,” out but imprecations, and the voice it. 
The aſſembly continued fitting z of enraged multitudes demanding Wc 
but the ſeſſion was tumultuous, and the life of the queen and the gardes m. 
interrupted by the ſhouts and ha- du - corps. Towards midnight, how. bo 
rangues of the Pariſian fiſh-women, ever, al appeared tolerably till ad d. 
who filled the galleries. A letter peaceable, when the beating of tie WW: i 
however from the king was read, drums, and the light of innumerable M 
deploring the ſcarcity of proviſions, torches, announced the approach of ve 
and recommending that effectual the Pariſian army. The marquis ce Wa 
means might be taken to remedy la Fayette on his arrival repaired to an. 
that calamity ; and in a little time the cloſet, and informed the king of Win 
after M. Mounier entered with the the whole proceedings of the day; Maat 
pure and limple aſſent of the king a part of the national guards were Wi co; 
to the conſtitutional articles. The diltributed in poſts agreeably to the ¶ to 
aſſembly was then adjourned ; but orders of his majeſty; the reſt were ter 
the applauſe which was beſtowed entertained by the inhabitants of Wi wit 
on its proceedings was mingled with Verſailles, or retired to lodge in tne Wi pa 
allecting murmurs and complaints, churches and public edifices, for the Wi ms 
the multitude crying out that they remainder of the night; and trai- Wi tra 
were actually ſtarving, and that the quillity appeared once more perfect. af 
majority of them had eaten nothing ly reſtored, | up 
for upwards of twenty-four hours. The troops of vagabonds who hat BW pil 
The - preſident therefore humanely accompanied Maillard, or who ha! Will tie; 
ordered that proviſions ſhould be followed the Pariſian militia, were Wi to 
fought for in every part of the town, chicfly diſpoſed of in the hall of the ¶ wi 
and the hall of the aſſembly was the aſſembly, and in the great corps de- Will of 
ſcene of a miſcrable, ſcanty, and tu- garde; and at about five in tie Wil ed 
multuons banquet. Indeed, ſuch morning the marquis de la Fayette, WW thi 
was the dreadful famine, that the after having viſited all the poſts, and WW qu 
horſe of one of the gardes-du-corps found every thing perfectly quiet, WF do, 
being killed in a tumult, he was im- retired to his chamber to write t0 he 
mediately roaſted, and greedily de- the municipality of Paris, and per the 
voured, by the mob, Previous to haps in the hope of ſnatching a te Wl da 
the adjournment of the aſſembly, hours repoſe. 
Maillard and a number of the wo- The day began to break at about 
men ſet off in carriages, provided by half paſt five ; and at this period 
the king, for Paris, carrying with crowds of women and other deſpe- 
them the king's letter, and the re- rate perſons, breathing vengeance 
ſolves of the national aſſembly, in and thirſting for blood, advanced to 
the hope of reſtoring peace to the the caſtle, which, in the fatal ſecu- 
metropolis, . rity which the arrival of the Þ = 
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an militia inſpired, was left un- 


he iron gates were ſhut, and ſome 
left open. An immenſe crowd found 
its way into the cour des minyſtres, and 
immediately proceeded to the royal 
gate, which was ſhut, and a number 
of the invaders attempted to ſcale 
it. Another troop of rufhans pro- 
ceeded to the chapel court, and ano- 
ther to that of the princes, and by 
both theſe avenues penetrated into 
the royal court. Some ha ty difpo- 
ftions of defence were made by a 
M. Agueſſcau; the gardes-du-corps 
were ſoon under arms, and one man 
was wounded by them in the arm, 
and another ſhot dead. The crowd 
immediately mounted the grand ſtair- 
cale, where one of the gardes-du- 
corps, M. Miomandre, endeavoured 
to diſſuade them from their at- 
tempt ; but he narrowly eſcaped 
with his life. M. Tardivet du Re- 
paire haſted to the queen's apart- 
ment, in order to prevent the en- 
trance of the banditti; but he was 
allailed by thouſands, and ſtretched 
upon the ground, A. villain with a 
pike attempted to pierce him to the 
heart; but he had the good fortune 
to wreſt the weapon from his hand, 
with which he parried the attacks 
of his enemies, and at length effect- 
ed his eſcape. M. Miomandre in 
the mean time made his way to the 
queen's apartment. He opened the 
door, and cried out to a lady whom 
he ſaw in the inner chamber. Save 
the queen, madam, her life is in 
danger—] am here alone againſt 
two thouſand tigers.” He ſhut 
the door; aud after a few minutes 
reliſtance was deſperately wounded 
with a pike, and left for dead 
though he has ſince recovered. 

The queen had been awaked 
a Quarter of an hour before by the 


camourg of the women who aſſem- 


-varded in ſeveral places. Some of 
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bled upon the terrace; but her 
waiting-woman had ſatisfied her by 
ſaying, that they were only the 
women of Paris, who ſhe ſuppoſed, 
not being able to find a lodging, 
were walking about.” But the tu» 
mult approaching, and becoming ap- 
parently more ſerious, ſhe roſe, drei- 
ſed herſelf in haſte, aud ran to the 
king's apartment by a private paſ- 
ſage, In her way ſhe heard tue 
noiſe of a piſtol and a muſket, 
which redoubled her terror. My 
friends,” ſaid ſhe to every perſon ſhe 
met, ** ſave me and my cluldren.“ 
In the king's chamber the tound the 
dauphin, who had been brought 
there by one of her women; but 
the king was gone. Awaked by 
the tumult, he had ſeen from a win- 
dow the multitude preſſiug towards 
the great ſtair· caſeg andgalarmed 
for the queen, he haſhed to her 
apartment, and entered at one door 
in the moment ſhe had quired it 
by the other. He returned without 
loſs of time; and having wit the 
queen brought the princeſs roval 
into the chamber, they prepared to 
face the multitude. x 


In the mean time the noiſe and 


tumult increaſed, and appeared at 
the very door of the chainber. No- 
thing was to be heard but the moſt 
dreadful exclamations, with violent 
and repeated blows againſt the outer 
door, a panne! of which was bea en. 
Nothing but ialtant death was ex- 
pected by the royal company. 5ude 
denly, however, the tumult ſeemed 
to ceaſe—every thing was quit; 
and a moment after a gentle rap was 
heard at the door. The door wis 
opened, and in an iaitant the apart» 
ments were filled witu the Pariſian 
guard, The oftic.r who conducted 
them, ordered them to ground their 
arms. © We come,” laid he, to 


ſave the king; and turning to "mw 
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of the gardes · du corps as were in 
the apartments, We will fave you 
alſo, gentlemen ; let us from this 
moment be united,” 

Unfortunately the national guard 
arrived too late to prevent all the 
miſchief. Two of the gardes-du- 
corps were murdered by the mob 
before the troops could be rallied, 
and their heads fixed on ſpikes 
ferved as the ſtandards of this de- 
teſtable banditti. From the firſt mo- 
ment of the alarm the marquis de la 
Fayette had even exceeded his uſual 
activity. He appeared in every 
quarter :—* Gentlemen,“ ſaid he 
to the Pariſian ſoldiers, , * I have 

edged my word and honour to the 

mg that nothing belonging to him 
hall receive injury. If I break my 
word, I ſhall be no longer wortliy 
to be your commander.“ Captain 
Gondrai, the officer who had driven 
the ruffians from the king's apart- 
ment, was not leſs conſpicuous for 
his activity. The Pariſians forced 
their way in every part through 
the almoſt impenetrable maſs—ſur- 
rounded the gardes-du-corps, and 
placed them in ſafety under their 
own colours. 

Plunder is however commonly 
one great object of a mob, The 
banditti had already begun to ſtrip 
the palace, and to throw the furni- 
ture to each other out of the win- 
dows, M. Gondran purſued them 
from place to place, till the caſtle 
was at length completely cleared. 
Expelled from the palace, they re- 
paired to the ſtables; bnt here a 
fudden ſtop was put to their depre- 
dations by M. Doazon, a farmer- 
general, and captain of the Paris 
militia. The horſes were all reco- 
vered, and brought back in ſafety to 
their ſtalls. Dibppoimed at length 
in every view, they departed in a 


dody to Paris; and left Verſailles 
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entirely free, and under the protes 
tion of the national rd. The 
molt generous expreſſions of king. 
neſs and gratitude took place he. 
tween the gardes-du-corps and tl, 
national The former con. 
dered the others as their deltveren; 
while the latter evinced every incl. 
nation that they ſhould in futun 
form one united corps. 

The royal family now ventured to 
ſhew themſelves at a balcony, aud 
received the moſt lively acclams- 
tions of reſpe& from the ſoldiers 
and the people, But whether it 
had been planned by the popular 
party, or whether it was the imme- 
diate impulſe of the multitude— 
but the former is moſt probable— 
at the firſt a ſingle voice, or a few 
voices, exclaimed “ The king to 
Paris;“ and this was inſtantly follos- 
ed by an univerſal acclamation en- 
forcingtheſame demand. A fterſome 
conſultation with the marquis de h 
Fayette, the king addreſſed them: 
« You wiſh me to to Paris—l 
will go, on the condition that I am 
to be accompanied by my wife and 
children,” He was anſwered by re- 
iterated acclamations of Vive 

Before the departure of the xing, 
the national aſſembly was con- 
vened ; and, on the motion cf M. 


Mirabeau, paſſed a folemn decree, 


te that the aſſembly was inſeparable 
from the perſon of the king.” A 
depntation of one hundred mem- 
bers was alſo appointed to accoi- 
pany the king to Paris. During 
the preparations for the journey, th! 
ardes-du-corps changed hats and 
words with the grenadiers and na- 
tional guards, and both they and 
the regiment of Flanders defined 
leave to mix indiſcriminatcly in the 
ranks. It was two o'clock in the 
afternoon before the proceſhon ſet 
out. During the progreſs l ws 


e 
Ra 


'otees 
The 


'«y and joy among the ſoldiers 
Fthef EI 2 ſuch was the 
eſpet in which the French na- 
ion till held the name and perſon 
f their king, that the multitude 
ere ſuperſtitioufly perſuaded that 
he royal preſence would actually 


put an end to the famine . On his 


arrival, the king was congratulated 
dy the municipality, 22 
hus approbat ion of the loyalty which 
the city of Paris manifeſted. He 
however gave one proof, amo 

ſeveral others which he had before 
given, that however he may be 


wrought upon by miſrepreſenta- 
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tion and evil counſels, his character 
is in the general neither deficient in 
good ſenſe nor firmneſs. As they 
aſcended the ſtairs of the Hotel de 
Ville, the marquis de la Fayette re- 
queſted the king that he would ei- 
ther aſſure the people himſelf, or 
permit ſome other perſon to aſſure 
them in his name, that he would 
fix hisabode in Paris.“ I feel no 
objeQtion,” replied the monarch, 
to fix my abode in my good city 
of Paris: but I have not yet formed 
any determination on the ſubject; 
and I will make no promiſe which IL 
do not poſitively mean to fulfil,” 


—_— ___ 
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Emigration of the Ariflocratic Members of the Aſſembly. Title 2 Ring of the 


Trench. Duke of Orleans retires to England. A Baker hanged by the 
Mob at Paris. Riot Ad. New Diviſion of the Empire. Church Lands 
applied to the Exigencies of the State. Lettres de Cachet aboliſhed. Come 
mittee appointed to inſpef the Penſion. Liſt, Diſlin#ion of Orders abo/'iſheds 
Oppoſition of the Provincial States and Parkaments. Ricts at Marſeilles 
and Toulon. Melancholy Event at Senlis, Debate on the Eligibility of 
Miniflers to the National Aſſembly. Corſica declared a conſtituent Part of 
the French Empire, Plan of the Caifſe de Extraordinaire. Refuſal of @ 
Donation from Geneva. an Alliance with Brabant. Refiflance of the 
Parliament of Brittany. Affair of the Marquis de Favras. Municipalities 
made reſponſible for Damages ſuſtained by Riots. Suppreſſion of Monaſteries. 
Emiſſion A. Aſſegnats. Cabelle, Qc. aboliſhed. Reform of the Furiſpru- 
dence» Troubles in St. Domingo, c. Publication of the Red Book, Re- 
IAgious Inſurrections at Toulouſe, Montabon, and Niſmes. Right of mak- 
ing War and Peace. Organization of the Clergy. Abolition of Titles, Cc. 
Grand Confederation. Return of M. d' Orleans. 


HATEVER might have 
been the intentions of ei- 


quiet minds of the Pariſians; it 
1 their ſovereign more imme- 


ther party in preducing the riots 
of the 5th and 6th of October, the 
removal of the king to the metro- 
polis was certainly productive of the 
hippieſt conſequences. It ſatisfied 
completely the ſuſpicious and un- 


diately in connexion with them, 
and ſtrengthened in ſome degree 
the bands of union: nay, chimeri- 
cal as it may appear, the ſuperſtitious 
fancy of the populace, that the pre- 
ſence of the king would terminate 


The popular exclamation was, as they proceeded along We are bringing the baker, 
the 


tie baker's wife, and the litue journey man. 
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the famine, was in ſome degree re- 
aliſed. The abundance and profu- 
ſion which always accompany a 
court, procured ſome relief to the 


indigent ; and the conſciouſneſs of 


the ſupply that would be neceſſary, 
ſerved to repleniſh the impoveriſhed 
markets. 

The ariſtocratic party, connected 
with the court, were the only per. 


ſons who manifeſted any degree of 


regret. 'The preſence of the king 
in Paris gave a fatal blow to their 
hopes and deſigns ; and they had in 
reality ſome cauſe to be apprehen- 
five of the fury of the populace, 
ſhould any incident happen to ex- 
cite their ardent and ſanguinary re- 
ſentment. 

In the aſſembly itſelf, notwith- 
ſtandin 
national aſſembly to be inſeparable 
from the perſon of the monarch, 
ſome objections were ſtrongly in- 
ſiſled on againſt the projected remo- 
val. It was ſaid, that the deputies 
would no longer be the legiſlators of 
the nation; they muſt bs the ar- 
bitrary mandates of the populace, 
and even the freedom of debate 
would be annihilated. To remove 
their ſcruples, a letter was directed 
to them by the king, inviting them 
to reſume their ſeſſion in the me- 
tropolis; and this was powerfully 
ſeconded by a deputation from the 
citizens of Paris. By the mouth of 
their ſpeaker, M. Briſſot, the eiti- 
zens * profeſſed their joy at the 
expected removal of the repreſenta- 
tive body; they pledged themſelves 
by a ſolemn oath to protect the per- 
ſons of the deputies, and the Gow 
dom of debate; they intimated 
that they had forwarded an addreſs 
to all the provinces and communities 
of France to ſatisfy them relative 
to the late proceedings, to aſſure 
them that the commune of Paris was 


actuated by the molt perfect loyalty 


the vote which declared the 


to the king, the moſt inviolable obe. 
dience to the national aſſembly, and 
a ſincere paternal regard to all the 
municipalities of the kingdom,” 
Though this addreſs might pro- 
bably diminiſh the fears of a part of 
the aſſembly, and certainly haſtened 
their removal ; yet the apprehen- 
ſions of the ariſtocratic part of that 
body, on the eve of their departure, 
are ſcarcely to be imagined. Num- 
berleſs . were ſolicited on 
various excuſes; and among theſe 
ſome deſerters from the popular 
cauſe were obſerved with regret, 
M. Mounier, deſpairing of meeting 
in Paris a full toleration of his po- 
litical opinions, retired into Dau- 
phinè to ſearch for auxiliaries to ſup- 


port the abſolute veto of his pro- 


jected ſenate and of the king. 


Count Lally Tolendal, equally bi- 
goted to the viſionary balance of 
powers in the conſtitution, retired 
alſo in diſguſt. Many of the high 
ariſtocratic members took refuge in 
foreign countries, where they ap- 
— themſelves indefatigably to the 
audable purpoſe of exciting war 
againſt their country. To prevent 
however as much as poſlible ſimi- 
lar emigrations, the national aſſem- 
bly decreed, ** that paſſports to the 
members ſhould be only granted for 
a ſhort and limited period; and that 
as to unlimited vallports on account 


of ill health, they ſhould not be 


granted till, ſubſtitutes were elected 


that in future all ſubſtitutes ſhould 
be elected by the citizens at large, 
or by their repreſentatives, without 
any regard to orders; and that 
eight days after the firit ſeſſion at 
Paris, a call of the houſe ſhould be 


. inſtituted,” 


A proclamation aſcertaining the 
rights of citizens was next decreed; 
the power of originating Jaws was 
excluſively confined to the afſem- 


bly ; and the executive power was 
prohibi 
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ohibited the liberty of creating 

be r ſuppreſſin poſts or offices with- 
ut an a& of the legiſlature, The 
the Wi ver of laying taxes was alſo veſted 
xcluſively in te repreſentatives of 

ro e people; the reſponſibility of 
of inifters was eſtabliſhed ; and the 
ed Wi roicious phraſeology in the pro- 
= lamations and other acts of the 
: ing,“ ſuch is our pleaſure,” &c. 
ue, Wh: aboliſhed. The title of the 
ing was changed from the king 
f France” to that of king of the 
reach,” as more expreſſive of the 
fice, which is a king or ruler of 
nen, and not of the ſoil or territory. 
dome diffieulty aroſe reſpecting 
he title of king of Navarre; for 
hat petty ſtate, conſidering itſelf 


P. Whither as the ally than as a part of 
empire, had not ſent err 
. tires to the national aſſembly. 
of hedeputies of the great provinces, 


owevever, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this 
n tle, and aſſerted be king 
2 tight as well be ſtyled count of Pro- 
n race, duke of Brittany, king of 
p- orſica, as king of Navarre : it was 


0 terefore agreedto expunge the title. 
4 2 however was by no 
. a. perfectly reſtored, and to re- 
. ache vague and idle reports that 

ery day were ſpread, to the alarm 


{ the citizens, would require vo- 
mes: for ſeveral nights the houſes 
if individuals were marked with 
lk, and the colours, it was ſaid, 
noted whether they were to be 
plundered, burnt, or the inhabitants 
iurdered, In this ftate of ſuſpi- 
on and ferment, the moſt injurious 
ports were ſpread to the diſad- 
tage even of the moſt diſtin- 
fulhed friends of liberty: among 
Mtters, the duke d' Orleans was ca- 
mnated as harbouring criminal 
keügns upon the crown, or the re- 
bach at leaſt. The marquis de la 
fete, who was always forward 
"I thing that might contribute 
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to the union of order and good go- 
vernment with the bleſſings of li- 
berty, undertook to perſuade the 
duke to withdraw himſelf from the 
public for a ſhort time at leaſt, He 
was inveſted with ſome public com- 
miſſion, rather nominal than real, 
and ſolicited from the aſſembly a 
aſſport for England. The count 
1 Mirabeau, and ſome other of the 
more intimate friends of the duke, 
oppoſed ſtrenuouſly his retiring, as 
more likely to give credit to the 
calumnies which were fabricated 
againſt him than to diſprove them; 
but he choſe to ſacrifice his private 
intereſt to what the known friends 
of the people conſidered as the pub- 
lic good. At Boulogne his high- 
nels was {topped by the municipa- 
lity, notwithſtanding his paſſport, 
and detained till ſet free by a ſubſe- 
quent order of the aſſembly. 
On the 19th of October the re- 
reſentatives of the French nation 
eld their firſt ſeſſion at Paris. A 
deputation from the commune wait- 
ed on them immediately with the 
congratulations of the city, at the 
head of which were M. Bailly the 
mayor, and the marquis de Ia 
Fayette. After the anſwer of the 
preſident, which was interrupted 
by peals of applauſe, the count de 

irabeau embraced the opportuuity 
to preſs a vote of thanks for their 
eſſential ſervices to the nation, and 
* thus (he ſaid) to ſignalize their 
firſt ſeſſion in the metropolis, by a 
public a& of jultice, which was cal- 
culated to confirm the authority of 
the civil powers, and to repreſs the 


falſe zeal of imprudent friends, as 


well as the malignant deſigns of the 
enemies of freedom,” The vote 
of thanks was decreed amidſt the 
loudeſt acclamations, and the ſeſſion 
of that day concluded, contrary to 
eneral expectation, without the 
eſt diſturbance. 

Neither 
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Neither this act of reſpect to- 
wards the magiſtracy of the city, 
however, nor the departure of the 
duke d' Orleans, could entirely pre- 
vent the horrors of maſſacre and in- 
ſurrection; and the aſſembly had 


ſcarcely been eſtabliſhed two days 


at Paris, before a moſt atrocious 
murder, committed almoſt in its 
very preſence, obliged them to 
adopt a ſtronger meaſure to pre- 
vent civil outrage and bloodſhed. 
On the 2 iſt of October an unfor- 
tunate baker, of the name of Fran- 
cois, who reſided in the ftreet 
Marche Palu, cloſeto the Archeveche, 
where the aſſembly at that pe- 
nod was convened, was ſingled out 
as the victim of popular phrenſy. 
After having ſerved out his uſual 
quantity of * in the morning, 
he found his door ſtill beſieged by 
ſeveral perſons who had not yet 
been able to obtain a ſupply. 
Among theſe was a woman, who is 
ſaid to have borne a particular en- 
mity againſt the unfortunate baker, 
and who inſiſted on ſearching the 
houſe for bread. On entering, ſhe 
found three loaves which the jour- 
neymen had reſerved for their own 
uſe ; and ſnatching up one of them 
in her hand, ſhe raiſed the injurious 
outcry, that Francois had reſerved 
a part of the proviſion which ought 
to have been diſtributed for the 
uſe of the poor, and that he was a 
monopoliſt aud a monſter. The 
complaint was no ſooner made pub- 


lic than an immenſe mob was col-- 


lected; the baker was dragged for- 
cibly to the Greve; and there, not- 
withſtanding all the efforts of the 
municipality in his favour, he was 
— ä 

So outrageous a defiance of au- 
thority, ſo complete a ſubverſion of 
law and juſtice, could not eſcape the 

inted notice of the legiſlature. — 
The firſt movements of popular 
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- potiſm, might ſeem excuſable ; by 


principal window of the tows 


fury, on their deliverance from i 


the populace of Paris had n 
reached the ſummit of licentiouſne 
and injuſtice. They had eredi 
themſelves into a power fuperiory 
the magiſtrates; and unleſs ſome & 
cifive meaſure was taken, there 

danger that the repreſentative body 
itſelf would no longer be able i 
maintain its authority. An acta 
immediately paſſed for the pre 
tion and the diſperhon of nig 
which authoriſed the magiſtrates, a 
any number of perſons aſſembling 
to call in the aid of the militan, 
and to proclaim: martial law, Ard 
flag was to be diſplayed from th 


ouſe ; and from that moment JF 
aſſemblies of the populace, with * 
without arms, were to be co 
dered as criminal. Should the mob 
refuſe to diſperſe” on being requires 
by the ma 3 the military wer 
then to act on the offenſive ; tho! 
who eſcaped might be arreſted; and 
if unarmed, and they had bee! 
guilty of no act of violence, thq 
were to be impriſoned for one year: 
if found in arms, they were declared 
liable to three years impriſonment; 
and if they had committed any 10 
lence, were judged guilty of a cap! 
tal offence. To give effect and i 
gour to this law, the committee d 
reſearch was ordered to make al 
neceſſary enquiries into treaſonabi 
offences; and the conſtitutions 
committee to form a plan as ſoon! 
poſſible of a tribunal for the tn 
of all crimes of leze-nation ; and 
the mean time this power was f 
the preſent veſted in the court 9 
the Chatelet. 
Theſe efforts, of the aſſenb 
were vigorouſly ſeconded b) (2 
municipality. The murdere? 
Frango!s was arreſted on the vi 
day on which he committed, = 
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ge; and on the following day 
executed, with another unfortu- 
perſon who was alſo convicted 
exciting ſedition, The kin 
queen {ympathiſed in the diſt 
107th e unfortunate widow of Fran- 
: by the hands of the duke de 
ncourt they ſent her 2000 
ms; the commune alſo ſent a 
tation with a preſent to her; 
remains were decently interred 
cer che public expence; and the 
g d queen undertook to be- 
es, M the ſponſors at the baptiſm 
the child with which his widow 
itan, 1 at the time of his 


de ſame diſpoſition to violence, 
lame proneneſs to ſuſpicion, that 
xared in the capital, was no leſs 
ive in the provinces. At Alen- 
ont the viſcount Caraman, who had 
n ſent thither by marſhal Con- 
es with a detachment of horſe, 
neon the point of being deſtroyed 
the populace, on a moſt impro- 
le rumour that he was inimical 
the revolution. And at Vernon, 
N. Planter, deputy of the com- 
ne at Paris, who had been ſent 


re 
Jr the magiſtrates to purchaſe corn, 


ek trial, the fatal cord was twice 


* ed round his neck; when Mr. 
dm, a young Engliſhman who 


ce H yened to be in the town, oppoſed 
e elf Gngly to the violence of the 
pulace, and reſcued from inſtant 
ona a reſpectable member of ſo- 
J. For this noble act of courage 
| humanity, Mr. Neſham was 
woured with the firſt civic crown 
lch was ever decreed in France; 
as preſented by the magiſtrates 
Paris with a ſword, on which was 


Mg ſaved the life-of a French ci- 
L At Lanion, a town in Brittaay, 
o ſome 13 who had been 
| * reſt fur the purchaſe of 


[ 


raven the honourable teſtimony of 
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proviſions incurred a fimilar dan 
with M. Planter. A — 
however, of the national guard from 
Breſt ſoon reſtored order and tran- 
quillity, and obliged the inhabitants 
of Lanion to Kay” * 1 for 
the outrages they had committ 

The next important obje& which 
occupied the attention of the le- 
giſlative body, was to reform and 
organize the repreſentation of the 
kingdom. A plan was propoſed by 
the abbe Sieyes, in which the pro- 
foundeſt policy was united with 
the faireſt and moſt equitable prin- 
ciples. The ancient diviſion of 
the kingdom into provinces, each 

ſſeſſing what it termed its pecu- 
iar rights, each governed by pecu- 
liar laws, and forming 1n itſelf 
a little kingdom, with its own par- 
liament, its own metropolis, its own 


juriſdiction, was found to be pro- 


ductive of a rivalſhip and jealouſy, 
which nothing but the ſtrong arm of 
deſpotiſm could coerce. In the 

ſent glow of patriotiſm, the pre- 
ent tranſport of liberty, the minds 
of men were diſpoſed to ſacrifices 


and renunciations; but there was 


the utmoſt reaſon to apprehend, 
that ſhould this auſpicious criſis not 
be improved, ſhould the generous 
feelings-of the moment be ſuffered 
to ſubſide, thoſe petty local preju- 
dices which weaken and disjoint a 


ſtate would again revive; and as 


every government which approaches 
the republican form is naturally 


| weaker than that which partakes of 


abſolvte monarchy, they could onl 


revive to diſtract, and perhaps diſ- ; 


member, the empire. Beſides the 
radical diviſion into provinces, the 
kingdom was alſo divided fantaſtical- 
ly and irregularly upon other prin- 


ciples, It was divided into govern» 


ments, agreeably ta the military or- 
der; into generalities, according 
to the order of adminiſtration ; into 

E . dioceſes, 
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reefs according to the eccleſiaſti- 
5 order; and alſo ſubdivided in 
85 judicial order into bailiwicks, 

dl Xi &c. The diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions were all without regu- 
larity, conformity, or proportion; 
neither adapted to population nor 
territory. A new arrangement was 
therefore not only eſſential to an 
equal "repreſentation of the people, 
but to the uniformity of govern- 
ment, and the ſecurity and perma- 
nence of the conſtitution. 

Three principles were attended to 
in forming the new repreſentative 
fyſtem : territory, population, and 
taxation; and it, was ſuppoſed that, 
by the combination of thefe th 
elementary principles, they —— 
ſerve mutually to correct each other. 

According to the new ſcheme of 
the repreſentation, therefore, * the 
whole kingdom was divided into 
83 larger ſections, which are called 
departments, and each of which 
comprehends a ſpace of about 324 
ſquare leagues 3 each department 
Was divides into diſtricts, the num- 
ber of which were not to be leſs 
than 3, nor more than ; each diſ- 
trict was again ſubdivided into can- 
tons of * leagues in extent. 
Three degrees were preſerved in 
the adminiftrative aſſemblies; but 
. enly two in the eletive, The firſt 
were the aſſemblies of the canton, 
which were called primary,and which 
chooſe : the electors for the depart- 
ment; the ſecond were the elec- 
toral aſſemblies, which return the re- 

reſentatives to the national aſſem- 
by. The whole number of repre- 
ſentatives was to be 745; of which 
247 are attached to the territory, 
and of which each department no- 
minates 3, except that of Paris, 
which nominates only one.— 249 are 
attributed to population, each de- 
partment nominating in proportion 
to its population; and 249 are at- 
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tributed to direct contribution, 


aſſemblies were limited entireh 


each department is to nominate 
preſentatives in proportion to þ 
contribution which it pays to 
ſtate, The functions of the eleh 


the right of election. The adn; 
ſtrative body wasto be elected byi 
electoral aſſemblies ; and in eachh 
artment was conſtituted a. fupen 
rd of adminiftration; in « 
diſtrict, an inferior or ſubordin 
adminiſtration ; and to theſe w 
committed the ſuperintendance 
the collection of the revenue, 
all the details of interior adminikt 
tion.“ 

On this great and able ſyſten 
interior policy we have only t 
mark, thatthediviſionof the kingd 
into parts too ſmall to act offenin 
in a ſeparate ſtate, was, for the u 
ſons which we have already aſſign 
a meaſure fraught with wiſdom, 
favourable to hberty.. The preſ 
ing diftin& the eleRoral and ad 
enden power was equally jul 
cious. e mode of electing 
primary and ſecondary afſembli 
was aſſuredly the only adequi 
means of obviating the fatal ei 
of faction and venality, As toll 
baſis on which the repreſentatiu 
formed, many doubts will be entt 
tained by politicians concerning 
expediency : the adjuſting of it 
three principles is certainly a cn 

lex mode of proceeding; not 
it be eaſy to aſſign a reaſon u 
thould not have been inſtituted 
the ſimple and obvious principk 
population alone.. 

After all that had been perſon 
by the. aſſembly, the utter dem 
ment of the finances, and actui 
ficiency of means to ſupply thee 
2 of the uation, threate 

udly the deſtruction of the | 
In this difficult and hazardous | 


dicament, the popular party rel 
vp 
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ich no apology can juſtify, and 
ich it is Mutt . to excuſe ; 
| this was, to ſacrifice the poſſeſ- 
as of the church to the exigencies 
the ſtate, 

The moſt ſingular circumſtance 
ending this unprecedented aliena- 


bn is, that it was firſt propoſed by 


| 8 biſhop of Autun, M. Talleyrand 
—"IMWTrigord, whoſe appointment was 
Ready conſiderable, and whoſe rank 
ance 


| abilities afforded him the moſt 
lliant proſpects in the eccleſiaſti- 
| career, aſcended the tribune on 
toth of October; and © after 
ting the neceſſities of the nation, 
exhauſted ſtate of the finances, 
( utter impoſſibility of remedy ing 
m by any thing but a ſtrong mea- 
; with a diſintereſtedneſs which 
oniſhed the aſſembly, and with a 
ldneſs which for the moment 
nced oppoſition, he obſerved that 
ſtate had yet an immenſe re- 
rce in the poſſeſſions of the cler- 
He aſſerted, that the revenues 
the clergy are at the diſpoſition 
the nation; that all ſinecures 
ght and ought to be ſuppreſſed ; 
u that the right which every 
leliaſtic poſſeſſed in the revenues 
his church, was limited to that of 
decent ſubſiſtence, The annual 
enue of the church he eſtimated 
150 millions; 100 millions of 
ich he propoſed to appropriate 
to the purpoſes of public wor- 
and 50 to the public ſervice. 
is, with a vigorous exertion of 
blic economy, he aſſerted, would 
ply the annual deficit, would re- 
n the heavy and oppreſſive ſalt 
„and the ſale of offices.” His 
ch contained many other mat- 
in detail, and appeared of ſuch 
portance that it was ordered to 
printed, | | 

The diſcuſſion was continued at 


eocleſiaſtic. The young and patrio- 
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on a bold and dangerous meaſure, - intervals to the 2d of November : the 


principal ſpeakers for the affirmative 
were rs. Thouret, Garat, Mi- 


— Barnave, Gouttes, and = 
n; and it was ſed b . 
Montlauſier, the 9 de Mira. 
beau, the abbes Maury, Monteſ- 
quiou, d'Aymar, and the archbiſhop 
of Aix, On the one fide it was 
urged, that it was evident the 
clergy had not a full title as proprie- 
tors in the church lands, becauſe no 
eccleſiaſtic could fell or diſpoſe of 
them—that public utility is the ſu- 
premg law, and ought not to be 
weighed in a balance againſt a ſuper- 
ſtitious regard to what was called 
the will of the founders ; as if a fey 
weak and injudicious individuals 
ought to bind the nation and poſte- 
rity—that foundations multiplied by 
vanity, if ſuffered to be of eternal 
duration, would in time abſorb the 
whole property of a nation; as, if 
every perſon that ever lived had a 
cl, there would have been a 
neceſſity for overthrowing theſe bar- 
ren monuments, in order to find 
lands for cultivation. They diſtin- 
iſhed the eſtates of the clergy into 
- ree pal —_ which were be- 
owed by the kings, by aggregate 
— and by ive == 
The foundations made by the kings 
could be only made in the name of 
the nation, by diſmembering the 
public eſtate, Thoſe which were 
made by aggregate bodies fall under 
the ſame predicament ; every ſuch 
gift was the undoubted deed, that is, 
the undoubted property, of the na- 
tion. 

With reſpect to the donations 
of individuals, it was aſked, what is 
property in general? It is a right 
given by the laws and convention of 
a ſtate to an individual, to poſſeſs 
excluſively what in a ſtate of nature 
would have been the property of all, 
or of any other perſon: it is an 

E 3 eſtate 
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eſtate acquired in virtue of the laws. 
No law of the nation, it was urged, 
had conſtituted the clergya nent 
body - they were — the na- 
tion, they might be deſtroyed by the 
nation. This every founder muſt 
have ſeen; and muſt have ſeen that it 
was not in His power to treſpaſs on 
the rights of the nation. The cler- 
gy, it was aſſerted, were the ſer- 
vants of the ſtate, were authorized 
pes pt a 22 2 

ate; and conſequently, 1 >01- 
ſeſſed property, it could — 
other 2 than to relieve the 
public from the charge. The ſame 
obſervations were applied to what- 
ever eſtates might have been ac» 
quired by the economy or diligence 
of the eceleſiaſties themſelves; and 
it was aſked, whether it was not of 
importance to religion and moxals, 
that a more equal diftribution 6f the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues ſhould henee- 
forward reward the induſtrious, and 
reſtrain the luxury of thoſe who were 
a diſgrace to the ſacred order? 

e advocates of the clergy, on 
the other hand, maintained, that 
their opponents had grounded their 
arguments on a prineiple which was 
drawn from the dark and abſtract 
ſubtleties of metaphyſics, in oppoſi- 
tion to the dictates of common ſenſe, 
the evidence of hiſtory, and the uni- 
verſal practice of mankind—that un- 
leſs the rights of property were held 
ſacred, civil ſociety was diſſolved, 
the confidence that ought to be its 
Tupport was for ever removed, and 
men ſunk again into a ſtate of na- 
ture, that is, of barbariſm and rapine 
— that the eſtates of the clergy were 
never actually poſſeſſed by the na- 
tion; and were ſanctioned by the 
Tame titles, the ſame authorities, as 
the eſtates of private citizens: a 
part was obtained by bequeſt or aſ- 
_—_ and a part was the effect 
of economy and induſtry in the cler - 


bus for offences againſt the law 
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themſelves—that to deprive te 
church of its property, was to aui 
hilate it—that infinite ſcandal vou 
accrue to the nation from ſuch 
meaſure; and that religion it{ 
would —_ Fl fatal 2 * Th 
alergy con by offering a qui 
ter of their —_ to Cupply the 
deftgiencyof the finances, and, if du 
ſhould not be ſufficient, a half: bu 
the offer was rejected, and it wy 
decreed, that the eſtates of the 
church were at the diſpoſal of tle 
nation, which undertakes to provid 
for the decent ſupport of the clergy; 
and that in conſequence no clergy 
man * to poſſeſs leſs in ay 
pariſh 1200 livres, or about 
Gol. per annum, independent of tle 
parſonage-heuſe, garden, glebe,&c." 
While the diſcuſſion concerning 
the eſtates of the clergy was in ag- 
tation, the aſſembly aboliſhed forn- 
ally kttres de cachet and all arbitran 
impriſonment x decreed, that hence 
no man could be impriſoned 


and appointed a committee for it 
uiring inte the offences of perſom 
. in the ſtate priſons. The 
alfo aboliſhed the difference of habit 
which marked the different orden i 
the national aſſembly. They refule 
to inveſt their own members wit 
any peculiar immunities ; and in pat 
ticular diſclaimed the privilege « 
franking letters. An inquiry in 
the nature aud amount of the pet 
fions paid out of the public fund 
was alſo inſtituted, and a commute! 
appointed for the purpoſe. 
deeree concerniug the 
was followed on the 3d by another 
which ſuſpended. the parliament 
from the exercife of their function 
and onthe grh the final blow was ge 
to the feudal ſyſtem, and all 7 
vences, by the famous dect 
. — aboliſhed all diſtine 
tion of orden 
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e the It is evident that meaſures ſo hoſ· 
ab Wile to the intereſts of ſo many in- 
od ividuals, poſſeſſed both of conſe - 
chi ence and power, could not be ſuf- 
ick ered without oppoſition. The 
Ti op of Treguier was one of the 
qu. art to draw the frrord of hoſtility 
' the WWoainſt the aſſembly: he publicly 
that eclaimed againſt all the meaſures 
; bu of the new legiſlature, repreſented 
ws them as fatal to religion, and as re- 
f the ing the whole ſyſtem of govern- 


once confiderable number of the members 
07; of the parliament of Toulouſe, who 


bility, though the diſtinction of or- 
ters was aboliſhed, publiſhed an in- 
vitation to the dergy and the fierr 


to reſtore to religion its beneficial 


 g-Winfluence ; to the Jaws, their force 


oru- and action; to the monarch, his li- 


tran verty and loſt authority.“ | 
ences But what might appear more 
oned Wformidable ſtill, was the convoking 
aw of the ancient provincial ſtates. 
r 11-Thoſe of Bearn were actually aſſem - 
row WWbled. Thoſe of Dauphine convoked 
They themſelves alſo without the king's 
habit Wzuthority ; and, contrary to their 
ers 10 own poſitive reſolution, they reſtored 
ful de diſtinction of orders in their 


form of aſſembling. The ſtates of 
Cambray proteſted againſt the de- 
ree concerning the church lands. 
In Brittany alſo ſome ftrong efforts 
of faction were made, which could 
arcely fail to intimidate 'a body 
1 reſolute than the national aſſem- 


The parſiaments were not  back- 
d in joining this lea 
ie intereſts of the people. The 


00s aber of vacations at Rouen re- 
"I ered indeed the law which fuſ- 
pended their but tranſmit- 

ted a ſecret proteſt to the king, who, 


Far irritated at ſuch a proceeding, 


ment. About the ſame period, a 


led themſelves of the order of no- 


at, to unite with them in an effort 


league againſt / 


y laid jt before the aſſem- 


bly. So decifive a defiance of the 
legiſlative authority demanded ex- 
emplary puniſhment ; and the aſ- 
ſembly reſolved, 4+ that this proteſt 
ſhould be forthwith ſubmitted to the 
tribunal, whicky for the time had. 

izance of the crimes of leze- 
nation ; and that the king ſhould' 


be entreated to name another cham-. 


ber of vacations, which might re- 
giſter without any comment the de- 
cree of the 34 af November.” 80 


decided a ſtep had its due effect 


upon the refractory parliament, In- 
ſtead of perſiſting in its oppoſition, 
its firſt ſtep = to endeavour to ye 
in away the malignant ſpirit of 
—. Peel ta repreſent, that the 
deeree was regiſtered in the faireſt 
and moſt ſimple manner: and that the 
paper in queſtion was meant merely 
as a teſtimony of reſgect to his ma - 
jeſty. Satisfied with this ſubmiſſion, 
the king wrote to the preſident with 


his own hand, ſoliciting the pardon 


of the offending cham vaca- 
tions, which, after ſome debate, was 
at length accorded. ' The parlia- 
ment of Metz, in the ſame ſpirit 
but with leſs violence, proteſted 
againſt the decree which fuſpended 
its functions: the aſſembly ordered 
the offending members to their bar; 

but the parliament finding little ſup- 
rt from the people, and terrified ' 
or the conſequences, applied to the 
8 with the 


municipality to int 


legiſlative body in their favour, "A 
decree of amneſty was therefore paſ- 
ſed, and the pardon of the magiſ- 


trates granted to the entreaty of the 


citizens, ' « | 
In Provence, and particularly at 

Marſeilles, commotions were excited 
by a fatal jealouſy between the mem- 
bers of the parliament and the mu- 
nicipality. A cat was hanged by 
the populace at Marſeilles, and the 
ariftocratic party inſiſted upon it 

that the execution was emblematical. 
E 3 21 
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The intendant of that city was par- 
Sera odious to 8 — and 
he requeſted a military to aſſiſt - 
him in preſerving, order. The mi- 
litary were received with infinite 
courteſy by the inhabitants: but the 
harmony was not of Jong. contis. 
nuance ; for the diſturbances broke 
out afreſh, on an attempt being made 
M. Caraman, the commander of 
the troops, to . the conſtitu · 
tion of the national guard. An in- 
vitation was put up in different parts 
of the city, requiring the eitizens to 


repair * the turret to 
refo Thither $29 00008 
ir was ordered, and one of * 


citizens was killed. The pe 
immediately carried his bod > te 
the ſtreets; entered the houſe of an. 
obnoxious perſon, M. la Fleche ; the 
military were again called out, and 
twenty-three perſons, were arreſted. 
MY everity of the prevot-general,, 
Bourniſac, in pol apc on AC», 
Ws of theſe .cammotions, and his. 
injuſtice in dir ing accuſations, 
againſt innoxious citizens who, were 
guiltleſs of every public, offcuce, 
continued to promote, inſtead: of ap- 
pealing the troubles, The > Sony 
tion of. the national aſſembly was at 
length rouſed by theſe proceedings. 
The proſecution of the offenders was 
takes 25 * ra ds 5 * = 
ac, and reterre 19 8 e 1en 
court of 1 9 de un. 
ONE more eſta "6. 

It was natu I a ſlate. of 
things, that jc; uſics ſhould ariſe 
| 2 n the people aud the ſoldi 

— eſe jealouſies were certainly 
famented with induſtry. by, the ene- 
— 4a of 11 new conllit 

'oulon, M, Albert 
mandant of the, marine, a man of 
high military reputation, but deeply 
infected with ariſtocratical preju - 
dices, offended: the populace by ex- 
preſſing Ne in a n 
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5 intere 


tution. At / which regarded 9 eli ibility of the to 
de Rioms, com- Fa 


manner of 8 national guard, a 
prokibuing the workmen in the v 
—— from wearing the nation 
cockade. His raſhneſs, hower, 

had nearly coſt him his life; a nd 
aſſembled, and, but for the pruden 
of the national guard, would han 
ſacrificed him to their reſentmen, 
He and four of his principal officen 
who were. accuſed of having gim 
orders to fire on the people, wen 
committed to priſon to wait the ds 
ciſion r or dy and the | 
ative body vourably d 
2 motives 12 Ae and — 


the bably wiſhing to provoke as little a 


poſſible the reſentment of any part, 

da _ — the re 

ration o x 1berated 
the . : of 
About the ſame a na po 
choly event, the effi 19 vate t. Ip. 
venge, took place at 8e which, Cu 
from the vicinity of that — to WY une 
Paris, made the-greater wa 


A ſoldier, who had been ———— 
from the national troops, fired on 1 l 


proceſſion of the citizens as they Te 
paſſed by the houſe in which he wa. ne 
An immenſe multitude ruſhed im- v 

y in to ſeize the culprit; Wh 
when the houſe, by deſign, as vu ne 
7 enerally believed, blew up, and no wh 
— than ſixty perſons loſt their lies be 


aud an immenſe number were 
wounded by the exploſion. be 
While the Provinces were agitated ext 
by theſe and ſimilar events, the nw 
tional aſſembly was divided by cot 
tending parties, and not leſs by tle . 
—— of private amb» of 
tion. Among the - moſt importat Wil fo! 
diſcuſſions. at this period, was that It 


executive miniſters to ſeats in the le- 


ative aſſembly. It was about the N. 

inning of November that tbe Wh tl 

cqunt de Mirabeau, after a long dF 1 
the: ate, of the nation 


propoſed.three mo- * 


tions 


— 


ons for the conſideration of the aſ- 
ſembly : the firſt regarded the ſupply 
of corn and bread ; the ſecond con- 
ained a propoſal for eſtabliſhing a na- 


ere 
mch tional bank ; and the third imported, 
lence . that his Majeſtyꝰs miniſters ſhould 


kar be invited to a conſultative voice in 
nent, che aſſembly, till the conftitution 


ſhould have determined the rules by 


iceny 

wa which they were to de governed.“ So 
_ range © adinkeion a8 that of the 
e d last article with two motions which 
e ſimply regarded the finance, could 
ly of WY not fail to alarm the popular party; 
pro- and as the count de Mirabeau was 
le a ot ſuſpected of the pureſt motives, 
arty, che diſcuſſion of the two firſt propo- 
en. ¶ ſitions was ſoon abandoned to make 


room for the third, which appeared 
of the greateſt magnitude and im- 


che- ce to the nation. It was 
e. Jpiritedly attacked by Meſſrs. Blin, 
nich J Cuſtine, de Richier, d' Eſtourmel, 
e to ind the viſcount de Noailles; and it 
lon, was ſupported by M. M. de Mont- 
gel morenci, Garat, jun. by the duke de 
2n 2 la Rochefoucault, count Clermont 
her Tonnerre, and others. An adjourn- 
was, WY ment was propoſed ; and the debate 
im- ¶ was renewed with conſiderable ſpirit 
nit; che following day, on an amend- 
was ment propoſed by M. Lanjuinais, 
| no vbich excluded completely the mem- 
ves, bers of the national aſſembly, and 
er for three years after they ceaſed to 


be members, from any ſhare in the 
executiv® government. By the 
party which ſupported the admiſſi- 
bility of miniſters to the legiſlature, 
It was pleaded, * that the preſence 
of miniſters was frequently required 
for the purpoſe of information ; that 
it would give a dignity and ſplendour 
to the officers of the crown ; that 
the public ſervice ought not to de- 
prive any citizen of his rights, and 
there were none better qualified to 
epiſlate than thoſe who were gene- 

y appointed to the high offices 
ef the itate.” In defence of the 
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motion of M. de Mirabeau in parti- 
cular it was contended, “that at 
all events it was — a mere tem- 
porary meaſure, and that to this 
moment no perſon had doubted of 
the propriety of the members of the 
ſtates- general acting in a public ca- 
pacity. On the other hand it was 
ed, with no leſs force and energy, 
* that the admiſſion of miniſters to 
a ſeat and a voice amony the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, effeQtually 
confounded what ought to be 
ſerved eſſentially diſlinct, the legiſla- 
tive and executive powers that the 
ſervants of the crown could not 
without manifeſt injury be admitt 
to icipate ĩn the — 
gative, that of legiſlation, ex- 
ample of England was adduced as an 
inſtance of the ill effects of this ſyſ- 
tem, where two — conti- 
nual t up in the lepiffative body; 
eager 1 miniſters, e are 86 
rouring to keep their places, and 
that of the oppoſition, or thoſe 
whoſe endeavour it is to perplex 
and embarraſs the agents of the ex- 
ecutive power, in order that they 
may ſeize the vacatt offices.” The 
count de Mirabeau, highly exaſpe- 
rated, at length moved, © that the 
motion ſhould only extend to the 
excluſion of M. Lanjuinais and him- 
ſelf from the miniſtry.” It was, 
however, finally determined in fa- 
vour of the motion of M. Lanjui- 
nais; and with this addition, with 
reſpect to the preſent conſtitutin 
aſſembly, *that no member coul 
accept of any place in the miniſtry.” 
Another determination, which 
was effected with more complete 
unanimity,.evinced equally the broad 
baſis on which the aſſembly defired 
to proceed. The iſland of Corfica, 
from the period in which it was con- 
quered, had never been firmly at- 
tached to the old government of 
France, and had been retained in 
E 4 ſubjection 
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ſubjeRion only by the ſtrong fet- 
— of alen: Jip. ürhey 
had never ratified the infamous con- 
by which a nation was tranſ- 

3 n 
dominion of Genoa to that of 

France, The meeting of the ſtates- 
2 had revived within the bo- 
ſoms of theſe brave men the un- 
tamed ſpirit of liberty, and the hope 
of being once more reinſtated in 
their rights. Theſe hopes were ſuc- 
ceeded by a finifter rumour, that 
they were once more to be ceded to 
the deteſted domination of Genoa ; 
or, that at leaſt they were to be ſill 


retained as a ſervile ap etoa. 
land of freedom. In — of 


doubt and ity, the paſſions 
of the — 4 e — excited. 
They propoſed immediately to form 
a national The citizens of 
Baſtia aſſembled for that purpoſe in 
the pariſh church of St. John, The 
74 marched to diſperle them, and 
in the conteſt ſome lives were 

In this ſtate of ferment the iſland re- 


mained, when a deputation appeared 
at the bar of the aflemb ,entreating, 


in the name of the people of Corſica, 


that they might be irrevocably upit- 
ed by a decree of the legiſlature to 
the French nation, as a conſtituent 
part of the empire. Such a requeſt 
was too reaſonable and too flattering 
to the aſſembly not to be inſtantly 
complied with; and this was fol- 
lowed by a motion of the count de 
Mirabeau (wha, lamented that his 
youth had been diſgraced by partici. 
pating in the conqueſt of this iſland 
to reſtore all bo had emigrat 
except on account of civil crimes, to 


their rank, their rights, and their 


* otwithflandiog all that had been 
effected in favour of the people, the 


ſtate ſtill continued to be oppreſſed 
under an intolerable weight of diſ- 
trels, occaſioned by the total diſor- 
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things, what could human wiſdon 


der of the finances. The public de 
ficiency was an immenſe gulf, which 
no patriotic ſacrifice was powerfu 
enough to cloſe, and the pecunizy 
embarraſſments of the nation ſeemed 
rather to increaſe. The eurrent 
ſpecie of the country was ſweyt 
away by emigration ; and the royal 

lury was by the pur 
chaſe of corn and proviſions, A 
miracle was neceſſary to reinſlate 
the public affairs, and this mirack 
was expected from the miniſter of 
finance, But, in ſuch a ſtate di 


or human foreſight effect? In the 
midſt of alarms, of ſuſpicions, of di 
credit, it was impoſlible to enter 
upon any new or extraordinary mea- 
ſure for reinſtating the wealth and 
reſources of the nation : the miniſter, 
therefore, inſtead of producing 4 
new and complete ſyſtem of national 
finance, 1 that my which 
appeared adapted to tne Cite 
— . and, amidſt a number 
of difficulties, made choice of that 
which appeared to be fraught with 
leaſt danger and inconvenience. The 
caiſſe d'eſcompte had been created 
by M. Turgot in 1776, and, though 
not ſtrictly a national inſtitution, Wh tio! 


had been a favourite with moſt of the BN vai 
miniſters from that period; it had mat 
occaſionally rendered ſervice to the Wi rel 
ſlate; and, at the period of which we WW a 
are now treating, the nation was it» Wi 
debted to it in no leſs a ſum than nt 
70 millions. The idea of a national pat 
bank had for ſome years been ex» Wh ill 
tremely popular in France. In com: Wl i! 
pliance, therefore, with the popular Will ** 
voice, and as the only means glo 
furniſhing the nation with reſources, ¶ ue 
M. Neckar propoſed the eſtabliſh- d. 
ment of one; and far the baſis of Wh bi 
this eſtabliſhment, he was deſirous le 
of taking an inſtitution to which nat 
the public had ſo, many obligation» Wl" 
and wiſhed, in a word, to . lat 
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the caiſſe d'eſcompte into a —_ 
bank, In tion to this 

two Pe You themſelves : 
the credit of the caiſſe d'eſcompte 
was extremely low; and therefore it 
was neither eaſy to force its notes 
into cixculation, nor to protract the 
perfod when it ſhould be called upon 
to convert them into ſpecie. After 
much diſcuſſion in the afſembly, it 
was determined in part to adopt the 
plan of the minilter—to act with 
juſtice towards the caiſſe d'eſcompte, 
to provide the nation with a tempo- 
rary ſupply, and to derive as ſpeedy 
advantages as might be from the 
immenſe landed property of the king 
and of the ciergy. Two decrces to 


this effect were paſſed on the igth 


of December, the particulars of 
which it would be tedious to detail: 
the firſt gave currency to the notes 
of the caiſſe d'eſcompre, ſtipulating at 
the ſame time, that it ſhould furniſh 
the national treaſury with 80 mul- 
lone for the current year, which 
vere to be reimburſed, together with 
the old debt, by aſſignats on the 
caiſſe de Vextraordinane : and the 
ſecond created a carfſe de Pexiraordi- 
naire, in which atriotic dona- 
tiony were to be fund: 

wasto take charge of the ſale of the 
mtional domains, and from theſe 
reſources to anſwer ultimately the 
* of the public, ' -— 
This plan was no ſooner carried 
into execution, than a profuſion of 
patriotic donations flowed into the 
ilembly, Even foreigners, affected 
wth the ſame generous enthuſiaſm, 
vere defirous of participating in the 
glory of giving liberty to France, 
ad extricating thoſe noble aſſertors 
o freedom from the difficulties that 
belet them. The city of Neuf- 
clatel, among others, preſented the 
nation with a quarter of its revenue, 
which was accepted with gratitude ; 
ut a donation of 900,000 livres of- 


ed, and which 


fered by the republic of ' Geneva 


met with a very different recepti 


* 
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force of arms had ſeized the govern- 
ment in 1782, and had retained it 
in oppoſition to the rights of the 
citizens, ' With a unanimity which 
did honour to their feelings, the aſ- 
ſembly refuſed the donation, declar- 
ing, that the repreſentatives of the 
French nation could not accept of a 
preſent from the oppreſſors of Ge- 
neva. a 


The patriotiſm and virtue of the 


aſſembly were put to a ſeverer trial 


on the toth of December. The re- 
volted ſtates of Brabant and Flanders 
were naturally led to look up to the 
aſſertors of Gallic liberty, as pro- 
teQors and allies. M. Vandernoot, 
7 _ 2 the title = 
racter of agent plenipotentia 

Brabant, 3 to the king 
and the legiſlative body the mani- 
feſto of thoſe newly created ſtates. 
The firſt impulſe of the people de- 
manded the immediate recognition 
of the liberty and independenee of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands; but tbe 
aſſembly had the courage and the 
prudence to reſiſt this impulſe ; and 
conſcious that the ſtate was unpre- 

red for a general continental war, 
in which ſuch a ſtep muſt ĩnfallibly 
involve them, and yet unwilling to 
declare themſelves the immediate 
partiſans of deſpotiſm, deferred 
opening the diſpatch till a remote 


The examples of the rebellious 


parliaments of Metz and Rouen did 
not deter that of Brittany from fol- 


lowing their example; with this ad- 
ditional mark of cqntumacy, that 


the chamber of vacations there did 


not ſatisfy itſelf with a proteſt againſt 


the —_— of the legiſlature, but 


poſitively refuſed to regiſter the edict 
which ſuſpended them from the ex- 
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ordered to the bar of the aſſembly, 
they pleaded that the term for the 
exerciſe of their power was expired, 
and therefore they could not per- 
form any legal act; but juſtified the 
meaſure ſtill farther by a referenee 
to the old charters and ſtatutes of 
Brittany. The conſequence was, 
that, being a ſecond time ordered to 
the bar, they were deprived _ 
of the rights of active citizens, ti 
by a ſolemn act they ſhould declare 
their ſubmiſſion; and a temporary 
chamber was eftabliſhed for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in Brittany. 
The corruption which had 
| waded all the old tribunals of juſtice, 
indeed, appeared ſcarcely leſs to at- 
tach to that of the Chatelet than to 
the provincial adminiſtrations. In 
acquitting the baron Bezenval, mar- 
ſhal Broglie, and the prince de Lam- 
beſq, they at once aſſerted the ſacred 
independance of the laws, and de- 
monſtrated their on regard to juſ- 
tice, To condemn the ſervants of 
an exiſting government for obedience 
to the commands of their ſuperiors, 
is to puniſh the guiltle's, while the 
really criminal efcape; and to try 
men for offences againſt the rights 
of the people, while the actual con- 
ſtitution of the country has denied 
them any, is to try them by an ex 
7 fadio law. But, in the ſacrifice 
of the marquis de Favras, this tri- 
bunal forfeited the honour it would 
otherwiſe have acquired in the eyes 
of good men, and enveloped their 
ov proceedings in a veil of myſtery 
unbecoming a free government, and 
which fixes an indelible ſtain upon 
their own characters. | 
This unfortunate gentleman in- 
herited from nature an enterpriſing 
yu and an exalted ambition. 
tHe had been ſucceſſively a captain 
of dragoons, and firſt lieutenant of 
the Swiſs guards in the ſervice of 
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erciſe of their ſunctiona On being 


gaged to furniſh him with troops 
0 


Monfieur. He had married a pri 
ceſs of Anhalt Schaamburgb. wh 
had been perſecuted by her tamil 
on account of her attachment tothe 
Roman catholic religion; and, by 
his ſpirit and addreſs, had obtaing 
an imperial reſcript to oblige th 
prince her father to allow his dau 
ter a penſion of 1000 florins, The 
marquis de Favras engaged drepl 
in the troubles of Holland in 1785; 
and having undertaken to raiſe ar 
giment for the ſervice of the ps 
triotic party, he formed a connes 
tion with a M. Tourcaty, who er 


peace, however, which vn 
forced upon the Dutch by the m- 
litary mediation of the king d 
Pruſſia, diſconcerted his projetts 
and induced him to turn his atten 
tion to the inſurrection in Brabant, 
as a proper field for the diſplay d 
his talents. His patriotic connec 
tions in theſe countries, howere, 
had not converted him to the de 
mocratic fide of the queſtion in bi 
own. Connected by birth with the 
ariſtocracy, and in habits of int» 
macy wich the great men of the 
court, he was ſuppoſed to have beet 
privy to the — of carrying of 
the Ling to Metz. He was one df 
the firſt to wear the white cockad 
on the 2d of October; and on the 
5th he had requeſted M. de &. 
Prieſt to furniſh him and a num- 
ber of volunteers with horſes fron 
the royal ſtables, in order to diſpeſt 
the rabble, and deprive them of the 
artillery. 

After the eſtabliſhment of the 
king and the aſſembl? at Paris, the 
marquis de Favras was accuſed 0 
entering into a further conſpiracſ, 
the object of which was to engage 
a number of men, under the pretenc 
of raiſing a regiment for the ſerv 
of Brabant, who were to enter Pr. 


ris by different ways, to _ 
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[. dela Fayette, M. Bailly, and M. 


eckar, and with or without his 
onſent convey the 2 to Peronne. 
ſonfieur, the king's brother, was 
ſo ſuſpected of being at the head 
f this conſpiracy, In the courſe of 
is proceedings, he renewed his con- 
ection with Tourcaty, in. order to 
Ti: Wogage bis ſervices in raiſing men: 
rech Wis perſon had introduced him to 
other of the name of Morel. 
a i WW heſe were his principal agents 
pred ia concert with theſe men he 


ine ctually applied to M. Chomel, a 


0 e> oneyed man in Paris, to negociate 
loan in the name of Monſieur. 
The newsof this ſuppoſed conſpi- 

xcy was no ſooner abroad, than the 


o of Whole city was in a ſtate of confu- 
jets, on. Monſieur flew to the Hotel 
ter. e Ville, to explain to the magiſ- 
bant, rates the nature of his connection 


1th M. de Favras. He ſtated, that 


ince- a 1772 that gentleman entered 
ever, to his Swiſs guards, and declined 
de he ſervice in 1775, from which 


ime he had never ſpoken with him. 
hat finding himſelf diſappointed 


-o the troubles of the nation in 
" the he collection of his revenues, and 
been t wiſhing to apply to the public 
g of reaſury, he determined. to ſolicit a 
ne of private loan; that M. de Favras 


ad been recommended as a proper 
perſon to negociate this bulineſs, 
ind had actually effected it with 
leſtenrs Chomel and Sertorius, 
bankers—but that he had never 
bad any perſonal communication 
vith the marquis de Favras on this 
fair, or on any other. He appealed, 
In we rp to his conduct in 
tie aſſembly of the notables ; and 
ured the magiſtrates, that he had 
fer been a moſt firm friend to the 
evolution, The diſcourſe of Mon- 
veur appeared to ſatisfy both the 
Magiſtrates and the national aſſem- 


bly, though ſome of the patriotic 
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ſtill are diſpoſed tg doubt of 


is innocence. 

M. de Favras was arreſted on the 
26th of December, but was not 
brought to trial before the gth of 
February following. The princi- 
p evidences inſt him were 

ourcaty and Morel, who ftated 
the facts which have been me 
related in accuſation: and theſe 
were corroborated by the teſtimony 
of a M. Marquie, who had been a 
ſerjeant in the French guards, had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the taking 
of the Baſtille, and was now ſub- 
lieutenant of one of the centre com- 
panies. On the 6th of October 
this perſon had been extremely ac- 
tive in ſaving the lives of the gardes- 
du- corps; and, in conducting the 
king to Paris, was obſerved to 
ſhed tears. It red that the 
marquis de Favras had had ſome in- 
terviews in private with M. Mar- 

uie, in which he attempted to in- 

ſe into his mind ſuſpicions that 
the French guards were no longer 
to be entruſted with the honour of 
guarding their monarch, which was 
to be committed entirely to the ci- 
tizens: he inſinuated, that they 
ought to reſume their former appel- 
lation; and preſented him with a 
pamphlet, the title of which was, 
„Open your eyes.” To all this 
the marquis replied, in his defence, 
that conſidering himſelf, as he was, 
without money, without men; with 
no confidants but two ſuch perſons 
as Tourcaty and Morel, the groſs 
abſurdity of projecting ſuch a plot 
as he was accuſed of was a ſufficient 
anſwer to the calumny ; and he ob- 
ſerved, that the evidence of the two 
firſt witneſſes was ſo contradictory 
and inconſiſtent with each other, 
that their teſtimony ought to be 
conſidered as of no weight. 


A third witneſs, more formidable 
than 
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than any of the others, was how- 
ever produced, and this was M. 
Chomel. He did not pretend that 
M. Favras had communicated to 
him any particulars ſimilar to thoſe 
which were ſtated by the other 
witneſſes ; but aſſerted, that he had 
talked with him of a much more 
feaſible project, which was, to aſ- 
ſemble all the diſcontented party on 
the frontiers of the Netherlands, 
under a pretence of taking part in 
that diſpute, until they ſhould form 
an army ſtrong enough to invade 
France from different quarters 
which was to be followed by a rein- 
ſtatement of the parliaments, and all 
the different branches of the old 
overnment - which had been de- 
royed. 
u the firſt day of the trial of M. 
de Favras, the mob had endeavoured 
notouſly to aſſemble ; but they were 
diſperſed by the maſterly conduct 
of M. de la Fayette, and the fide- 
lity of the French guards, and long 
before his condemnation the city 
was reſtored to perfect tranquillity, 
It 18 plain that the evidence 
againſt this unhappy gentleman was 
by no means ſufficiently deciſive to 
juſtify a verdi&t againſt him. At 
the moſt, his crime was little more 
thau converſation, the expreſſion of 
a wiſh to overturn the goverament, 
without the leaſt probability of ſuc- 
ceſs in the execution of it: even 
this, however, he molt ſtrenuouſly 
denied.— He aſſerted, that he was 
not diſaffected to the new order of 
things, and only wiſhed to ſee his 
fovereign enjoy in ſafety and tran- 
quillity that ſhare of authority 
which was conſiſtent with a free go- 
vernment; and that, in all the pro- 
jects he had ever entertained con- 
cerning the levying of troops, he 
had nothing farther in view than to 
paſh his fortune in the ſervice of 
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Brabant. He pleaded his ca 
with all the energy and confideng 
of conſcious innocence, with 4 
the eloquence and argument of ; 
moſt accompliſhed mind—in vai, 
The temper of the people, it w 
ſuppoſed, required a victim, al 
this corrupt tribunal was determine 
it ſhould not want one. He ws 
found guilty, and condemned to he 
executed on the 19th of the fan: 
month. If we may credit the u. 
port of ocular witneſſes, there ne 
ver was diſplayed greater vigour d 
mind, greater force of character, 
more exalted courage, than was mv 
nifeſt in the conduct of the unfor 
tunate criminal, at a moment the 
moſt trying for human nature, Fron 
that period till his execution hi 
fortitude never forſook him. On 
the fatal day he was dreſſed at u 
early hour, and with peculiar de- 


cency and care, He requeſted that WW” 9! 
he might be attended in his laſt mo- era 
ments by the curate of St. Paul's up 
church, and profeſſed, with a ſober Wy" 
but fervent piety, his firm belief n er 
the great truths of the goſpel, and Bl k 
vw 


his hope of a joyful reſurrection. 
He was drawn in a cart to the { 


— of execution, his head aud N. 
ect naked, his hair looſe and flow * 


ing, and dreſſed, agreeably to the 
ſentenoe, in a white robe over his 
own clothes. When arrived be- le 
fore the principal gate of Notre Wl 


Dame, he deſired to he conducted bin 
to the Hotel de Ville, where be By 
would reveal, he ſaid, important ſe- e 
crets. He there dictated, with bis Wil C 
* — calmneſs, a long proteltation W 
of his innocence. ** He declared 8 
that neither in July, September, not . 
October, he had been privy to any wh 
conſpiracy to carry off the king. Wl 
His earneſtneſs in the king's ſer. " 


vice on the gth of October had 
pointed him out, he ſaid, to a 99 
"> hes 
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ing's perſon, as a proper man to 
bſerve the motions of the popu- 
ace, This great perſon (probably 
he prince de > 6a" was, at 
hat time, apprehenſive of an inſur- 
ection in the ſuburb of St. An- 
oine ; he therefore employed M. 
le Favras to procure intelligence, 
n order that, in ſuch a caſe, mea- 
ures might be taken for the king's 
afety, and preſented him with 100 
ouis to diſcharge his expences in 
his inquiry. On this account, and 
n this only, he declared, he had ap- 
plicd to Tourcaty and Morel, and 
ad founded M. Marquie with re- 
ſpect to the ſentiments of the French 
guards.” It is ſaid, moreover, but 
| bis Won what authority we cannot ſay, 
On he aſked the judge who at- 
ended him on the occaſion, “ whe- 
de. cher, if he were to explain himſelf 
that more openly, it would make any al- 
teration in his favour??? and that, 


mo- 
hn upon the judge aſſuring him that it 
ber vas impoſſible to defer the execu- 
fin ton of the ſentence, he replied 
and “ In that caſe, my ſecret ſhall die 
on, vith me.“ 

the At eight o'clock in the evening 
au M. de Favras deſcended from the 
ow- BY Hotel de Ville, and proceeded to 
the WY the place of execution (ſurrounded 
his BY vich lamps and torches) with a firm 
be. ans with the utmoſt compoſure, 
tre cchorted his friends not to lament 
id bim. — The whole of the ferocious 
he BY multitude, who waited for and re- 


joiced in his death, was moved,— 
The curate of St. Paul fainted. 
When at the foot of the ſcaffold, he 
exclaimed—** Citizens, I die an in- 
nocent man, Pray for me.“ The 
whole aſſembly trembled; the exe- 
cutioner himſelf was dverwhelmed 
wth emotions of grief; the moſt 
awful filence enſued for ſome mi- 
utes, and was only broken by the 
utrepid ſufferer himſelf calling out 
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to the executioner to do his duty. 
After hanging the uſual time, his 
body was delivered to his friends. 

Such was the fate of this unfor- 
tunate nobleman ;—unmerited, cer- 
tainly, if we are to judge only from 
the evidence which is before the 
public ; and if among his papers, 
which were ſeized, any more con- 
vineing teſtimonies were found, th 
ought to have been fairly exhi- 
bited to the world, whatever the 
rank of the perſons whom they 
might involve. Either the public 
ought to have been ſatisfied of the 
guilt of M. de Favras, orhe ought to 
have been acquitted, What is moſt 
extraordinary 1s, that about the 
ſame period a M. Augeard was 
accuſed before the fame tribunal of 
a ſimilar crime; and a project in 
hi own hand writing for carryin 
off the king to Metz was —. 
which project he had himſelf com- 
municated to M. de Clermont Ton- 
nerre; and yet, difficult as it may 
be to reconcile ſuch contradictions, 
this man was ſolemnly acquitted, 
while the elegant and accompliſhed 
Favras was condemned — exe- 
cuted. 

While the Chatelet was thus ig- 
nominiouſly employed, the national 
aſſembly was proceeding in its pa- 
triotic labours. Several decrees 
which refle& honour on their libe- 
rality of fentiment were paſled. 
Among theſe we fhall only men- 
tion tie decree which declares all 
perſons, whether profeſſing the 
catholic religion or not, eligible 
to all offices and employments of the 
ſtate; and that which aboliſhed the 
barbarous feudal principle, which 
attached infamy to the deſcendants 
of perſons executed for crimes, and 


which, with us, is ſtill retained un- 


der the unphiloſophical term, cor- 
ruption of blood. On the 4th of 
February the King voluntarily re- 

paired 
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paired to the national aſſembly; and 
$ lamenting, in a long diſcourſe, 
the malignant efforts of the enemies 
of the new conſtitution, he declared 
ſolemnly, that he would defend it 
to the laſt moment of his exiſtence ; 
and.that, in concert with the queen, 
it ſhould be his conſtant endeavour 
to educate his children in the ſacred 
love of liberty.” The applauſe 
which was beſtowed on this diſ- 
courſe was _mingled with tears of 
joy and gratitude. As ſoon as the 


king was retired, the aſſembly de- 


creed a moſt loyal addreſs; and pro- 
fiting by the occaſion, it was alſo 
determined to adminiſter imme- 
diately to all the members preſent 
the civic oath, and that thoſe who 
were abſent ſhould not be permitted 


to take any part in the deliberations 


till they had ſubmitted to a ſimilar 
ceremony, The example was fol- 
lowed by the whole city of Paris ; 
and at the ſame time an addreſs to 
the provinces was decreed by the 
aſſembly, to announce what they 
had already eſſected, and what they 
ſtill propoſed to do for the entire re- 
generation of the empire. 

The diſorders of the kingdom 
had not yet entirely ſubſided. At 
Beziers a riot was occaſioned by 
the ſeizure of ſome contraband falt ; 
and five perſons were hanged by the 
mob. The caftles of the nobility 
in many parts of the kingdom were 
pillaged ; nor did thoſe of the moſt 
decided patriots eſcape. That of 
M. Charles Lameth was plundered; 
and that of the duke d' Aiguillon 
was threatened, but was ſaved by 
the activity of the national guard. 
As the only remedy, therefore, to 
theſe diſgraceful proceedings, the 
aſſembly was obliged, in addition 
to the riot act formerly mentioned, 
to paſs a decree, which made the 
municipality reſponſible for what- 


ever damages might enſue from 


riotous aſſemblies of the people 
any part of the kingdom. 

e contmuance of theſe ach 
violence furniſhed the parliament 
Bourdeaux with a pretext for & 
citing the country againſt the ne 
conſtitution : and a kind of repo 
was drawn up by the chamber d 
vacations there, of the grievancy 
which the new arrangement hal 
brought upon the country. As ſon 
as this matter was known to the n» 
tional aſſembly, it was agitated with 
much violence for ſome days; bit 
they at length diſmiſſed the magi 
trates of the parliament with z 
gentle reproof. | 

If the gentlemen of the robe cov 
tended with their uſual chicaner 
and addreſs, the oppoſition of the 
clergy was not leſs violent. It mut 
indeed be confeſſed, that the pro 
perty which the latter had at (take 
was much more conſiderable that 
that of the former ; and their clain 
to that property was much ſtronget 
than that which the legal profeſſion 
advanced in favour of their monopo- 
ly of juſtice, 'Theſe clamours wert 
increaſed by the apprehenſion tht 
the church lands were ſpeedily to be 
put to ſale; and as a preparatory ſtep, 
the abolition of monaſtic vows and 
orders was agitated in the aſſembly. 
After a clamorous debate upon this 


ſubject, which in its own nature 


ſcarcely admitted of any, it was de- 
creed, ©* that in future the aſſembly 
would ſanction ro monaſtic vows 1! 
perſons of either ſex ; that the mo- 
naſtic orders were from that moment 
ſuppreſſed in France: that every u, 
dividual confined in monaſteries, of 
either ſex, might be immediately to 
leaſed from their monaſtic oblig* 
tions, by giving in their declarati 
to the municipality, and that fuck 
ſhould be entitled to a certain pen 
non; but that houſes ſhould be pro- 
vided for the reception and lupo 
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ſuch as ſhould not be diſpoſed to 
e advantage of this decree.” 

During the diſcuſſion of this topic 
the alembiy a voice was heard, 
quiring that a decree ſhould be 
aſſed, ſolemnly declaring that the 
oman catholic religion was the eſta- 
liſhed religion of the ſtate ; and this 
as followed: by a violent clamour, 
at the church was in danger. M. 


s ſon WP upont replied, that there could not 
he e a doubt that the Roman catholic 
ligion was the religion of the ſtate, 


nee they had®appropriated more 
han 80,000;000 (or four millions 
erling) annually to its ſupport. To 
ut an entire termination, however, 
» con BF all fimilar debates, the aſſembly 
anery Necreed, © that the attachment of 
f the e nation to the Roman catholic re- 
gion ought not to be doubted, ſinee 
he ſupport of that form of worſhip 
eld the firſt rank in the public ex- 
ences,” , 

Theſe proceedings were ſpeedily 
ollowed by a decree, authorizing 
be ſale of the church lands to the 
mount of 80 millions of livres; to 
e diſpoſed of from time to time, as 
he legiſlature ſhould direct. In the 
mean time it was determined, that a 
umber of aſſignats, or notes of 
redit upon theſe lands, to be ac- 
epted in payment on their ſale, 
bould be iſſued into circulation, — 
dome regulations were alſo made 
eſpecting the ranſom of the feudal 
nolits, and the temporary admini- 
vs in WY kration of the tithes. 

mo- Several other financial arran 
ment Nvents were adopted for the eaſe 
y in- Nad convenience of the people, and 
s, fr the encouragement of Commerce. 
re Fic taxes upon leather, oil. ſoap, 
ligne duch, and iron, were all aboliſhed. 
tion bat the moſt popular ſtep of the le- 
fuck WSature was to annihilate for ever 
pen- ¶ de odious and oppreſſive droit de ga- 
pro- %, or ſalt tax, which had for ages 
port en the cauſe of continual {editions 
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among the people. Theſe were re- 
placed by a ſmall addition to the 
territorial taxes. The tax on to- 
baceo has ſinee been aboliſhed ; and 
from that period tobacco and falt are 
become, what they were not before, 
conſiderable articles of commerce 
in France. In fine, that no unlaw- 
ful reſtriction ſhould remain upon 
commerce, the trade to the Eaſt In- 
dies was declared free and open to 
the whole nation. 

In the mewn time the aſſembly 
was not inattentive to that great 
and neceſſary taſk, the reform of the 
juriſprudence. In almoſt every na- 
tion of Eu the laws are founded 
upon an equivocal baſis ; the ftruc- 
ture is heterogeneous and inconſiſ- 
tent, and the practice conſequently 
diffieult, expenſive, and uncertain, 
They are either founded upon the 
voluminous code of the Roman law, 
or they are derived from feudaÞ 
principles, which are now obiolete 
and barbarous. Thus the ſources 
of European juriſprudence have no- 
connection or analogy with the 
manners or the ſpirit of the times; 


and the practice of the courts is ne- 


ceſſarily ſometimes in contradiction 
to the principles of the feudal 
laws, and at others abſurdly di- 
rected by them. The precedents 
which are founded upon theſe un- 
certain and obſolete principles are 
too voluminous: to be uſeful, too 
contradictory to be juſt. The 
laws themſelves, inſtead of being 
ſimple, and obvious to the capa» 
cities of the people, are more 
deeply involved in myſtery than the 
moſt abſtruſe ſpeculations of ſchook 
divinity : tizy are ſtudied, not to 
be underſtood, but to be diſputed ; 
and the people are governed by a 
collection of maxims of which they 
know as little as of the code of 
China or Tudoſtan. In no country 
was this the caſe more than in 

France, 
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France, and in ſcarcely any were 
the expences of lawſuits more 
ouſly oppreſſive. The aſſembly at 
once {implified the laws, and placed 
juſtice within the reach of the poor; 
by ordering that it ſnould be gratui- 
touſly adminiſtered, It reſtored the 


excellent inſtitution of juries in cri- 


minal caſes, though it is to be re- 


tted that they have not yet ex- 
— 2 that ;nftitation 2 civil 
cauſes, where it is ſtill more eſſen- 
tial to an uncorrupt adminiſtration 
of juſtice. 3 

The abolition of the feudal te- 
nures affected materially the reve- 
nues of ſome of the princes of Ger- 
many who had poſſes in France : 


dices or the policy of thoſe noble- 
men have not yet permitted them 
to accept of any. 

In the regulation of their own 
Weft India colonies a ſtill more dif- 
ficult taſk was impoſed upon the 
national aſſembly ; and as theſe af- 
fairs have been much ſpoken of, but 
not generally underſtood, we ſhall 
endeavour to {tate them as authen- 
tically as we can, and as copiouſly as 
our limits will admit. When the 
national aſſembly firſt proclaimed 
the rights of men and citizens, the 
fugar iſlands trembled, in the appre- 
heuſion that the two moſt —. out- 
rages againſt humanity, ſlavery and 
the ſlave trade, were about to be 


aboliſhed. The enlightened policy 


of the united ſtates of America had 
jet the example; and a conſide- 
rable majority of the people of 
Great Britain demanded the aboli- 


tion of the flave trade with a per- 


emptory, voice, The moſt unjuſt 
ſuſpicions had pervaded the iſlands 
of the intentions of the negroes 
which united to the diſtruſt in 
which the planters held the views 
of the aſle:nbly, contributed to pro- 
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iev- 


rench legiſlature de- 
creed a compenſation; but the preju- 


cureur general, for having ſaid that 


duce a ferment in the mink 
of the white inhabitants. 

St. Domingo above all was de- 
tined to be the fatal theatre d 
commotion and of bloodſhed. Thy 
iſland is divided into three pro 
vinces, the north, the ſouth, au 
the weſt; but theſe are united unde 
one governor general, and on 
intendant. It appears that 5 
earty as the month of June 1755 
the deputies from this iſland negs 
ciated with the miniſter of marine 
concerning the new form of govert- 
ment which was intepded for tle 
colony. It was however the 21th 
of September before any thing de- 
ciſive was determined; and then the 
miniſter of marine addreſſed to the 
governor and intendant an order to 
convoke the - inhabitants for the 

urpoſe of forming a legiſlative a 
fembly for interior regulation, &c, 
The miniſter's letter arrived too 
late in the iſland ; three committee 
were already formed for the three 
provinces : thoſe of the ſouth and 
welt ſtill preſerved a communication 
with the adminiſtration, and with the 
metropolis ; but that of the north, 
which was aſſembled at the Cape, 
manifeſted very different principles 
It declared that the full power of 
the northern province was legally 
veſted in itſelf, and that any other 
aſſembly would be ſeditious, and 
would rather obſtruct than promote 
the re-eſtabliſhment of order. I 
preſumed to control the exect- 
tive government - it continued in 
their — for a time the public 
officers ; but it nevertheleſs intercep- 
ted the miniſterial diſpatches, made 
ſome alteration in the taxes, and in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice ; it cw? 
impriſoned M. Dubois, deputy p'0- 


the ſlavery of the negroes was i 
infraction of general liberty. The 


neceſſary conſequence was — 
etwee 
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tween the committee and the exe- 
tire power. M. Peynier, the go- 
rnor, annulled by a decree of the 
preme council all the reſolutions 
the committee; forbad the impri« 
ament of M. Dubois, and or- 
red an account of all theſe facts to 
tranſmitted to the national aſſem- 
On the other hand the decree 
the governor and council was de- 
red invalid by the rebellious aſ- 
mbly, who choſe a commander in 
ief of their militia, and were pro- 
eding to hoſtile meaſures ; but the 


the dence and moderation of M. de 
7h eynier for a while at leaſt repreſſed 
7 . . . 

de. eir violence. 


The free people of colour (ſo all 
the e ſhades between black and white 
r to termed), who formed a conſider- 
the Wc part of the population, and poſ- 
» af. ed a great part of the property 
e. the iland, conducted themſelves 
too WJ a very different manner. The 
tees W'juſt arrogance of the whites had 


on, and inſulted with opprobrium 


tion to the deſpiſed African race. 
the abolition of all abſurd and 


rth, 

ape, Poreſſive prejudices was one of the 
— t principles ſanctioned by the 
r of each revolution, theſe depreciated 
ally ons were induced to hope that 


e day was at hand, when a barba- 
us prejudice, which branded them 
th the ſeal of infamy, ſhould no 
ger exiſt, In the courſe of No- 
der 1789, the people of colour 
re aſſembled in the different pa- 
& for the purpoſe of advancing 
ep- Nodeſt claim to the common rights 
ade WH etiens, and on the 19th they 
{ in {rented an humble memorial to 
en e aſſembly adapted to that pur- 
ro- e. Such an act of inſolence, as 
n termed, irritated at once the 
ended pride of the whites ; they 
led the deputies to be arreſted, 
: — to hang them on the 
Jl, 


aced thera in a ſtate of degrada- 


ery perſon who bore the ſmalleſt 
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ſpot, if they refuſed to diſcloſe the 
name of the perſon who drew up 
their addreſs, It proved to be a 
M. Ferrand; a procureur of the 
king.— He was therefore immedi 
atly ſent for and interrogated. He 
declared himſelf with a becoming 
firmneſs the author of the papet 
which they termed feditious, and 
proclaimed himſelf the defender of 
the cauſe, Without further cere- 
mony or proceſs, they ordered his 
head to be ſtruck off by the com- 
mon executioner, and the ſentence 
was inſtantly performed. 

The outrages and perſecution 
which were commenced upon the 
people of colour immediately after 
this tranſaction knew no bounds. 


On the nights of the 26th and 27th. 


of November the whites of the 
committee of Aquin, in three bands, 


fell upon their habitations, under the 


pretence of ſearching for treaſonable 
correſpondence. Among others, 
theſe ruffians repaired to the houſe 
of a M. Labadie. This reſpectable 
old gentleman was at that moment 
repoſing quietly in his bed. kan 


burſt open his door, and informed 


him, without further preface, that 
they were come for his head: Fives 


and-twenty muſkets were inſtantly . 


fired at him, and his young child 
was murdered at his fide. Though 
deſperately wounded, he had till 
ſtrength enough leſt to defend him- 
ſelf; and as they knew he had 150 
negrots by whom he was adored, 
and whom a ſingle call would have 
brought upon them, they conſented 
to a Lind of compromiſe, that they 
woulg ſpare his life for the preſent, 
if he would make no reſiſtance, but 
go along with them and ſubmit to a 
trial. He was immediately, without 
dreſſing bis wounds, put to the bar; 
and after a mock examination his 
head was going to be taken off, had 
he not been- 3 from the execu · 
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tioner by the intrepidity of a perſon 
of the name of + xm —— 
to his aſſiſtance at the head of a (mall 
N. ; 5 

With a patience and magnanimity 
highly honourable to the people of 
— 4 they tranſmitted an account 
of theſe proceedings to the national 
aſſembly, anddectared that, whatever 
might be the reſult of their petition, 
they would ſubmit to its deciſion. 
Such was not the language of the 
white coloniſts, of their deputies, 
and of the merchants who traded 
with them. They repreſented all 
the proceedings of the other party 
as inſolent and treaſonable, and de- 
nounced no leſs than deſtruction on 
the colony, ſhould any reſolution in 
favour of the black inhabitants be 
paſſed by the legiſlature, 

In this dilemma, the committee 
appointed by the-inational aſſembly 
for regulating the affairs of. the co- 
lonies took the unfortunate deter- 
mination to temporize, and not to 
effect any thing of a deſinitive na- 


ture. By their recommendation a 


decree was paſſed, which “ autho- 
rized the inhabitants of every colony 
to make known their ſentiments to 
the aſſembly, concerning that plan 
of interior legiſlation which would 
be moſt conducive to their proſpe- 
rity; which ſanctioned the illegal 
aſſemblies already elected, and re- 
commended in places where there 
were none the ſpeedy election of 


ſimilar bodies. To the decree was 


tacked a declaration, that the aſ- 
ſembly would not innovate directly 
or indirealy any ſyſtem af com- 
merce, with which the welfare of 
the colonies was connected: which 
declaration was generally underſtood 
as a ſanction of the African. ſlave 
trade. 

This decree, which was paſſed on 


the 8th of March 1790, was cer- 


tainly well intended, but it was as 


ſubjugation of the free people of 


certainly a moſt injudicious meaf, 
The aſſembly had not the daring u 


humanity to decree deciſively th 


lour ; but it had not the coung 
to do them juſtice, to reſtore tha 
to the common rights of citizen 
and annihilate a ſenſeleſs prejudix 
founded ſolely on a difference d 
complexion. By leaving the adju 
ment of the government to the a 
loniſts themſelves, they might k 
ſaid to have paſſed an act ſubveriy 
at once of all; order, and declaratory 
of civil war; and unfortunately th 
preliminary article to this adjuſtment 
was undefined, for they had left w 
determined the deſcription or di 
of men who were to accompliſh the 
very object of the decree. Hence 
and hence only, have originated tha 
dreadful' conteſts and inſurrectiot 
which have deſolated the iſland 
St. Domingo; eonſequences wich 
the ſagacity and penetration of Ms 
rabeau anticipated, and would ha: 
averted. He and M. Cazalcs bot 
aſcended the tribune to deprecatt 


the paſſing of edi es but ſuc 


was the influence of the colonilts: 
the aſſembly, 
heard. 

We have already intimated, that 
committee was appointed for ti 
purpoſe of enquiring into the expe! 
diture of the public money in pe! 
ſions and donations; and it was fourd 
that a regiſter was kept by the m 
niſters, under the name of the A. 
Book, in which every penſion org" 
was entered in the hand- writing 
the comptroller-general of the 
nances, and checked by the ig 
himſelf.. At the preſſing inſtance o 
the committee, this book was con 
municated to them on the 15th 
March. The communication 
made under ſtrong circumſtances 
reſerve and delicacy, 'The king © 
treated that the profuſe expence?: 


t they were 0c 


„ grandfather might be kept from 
he public eye; and the committee 
romiſed M. Neckar, it is ſaid, that 
zo part of it ſhould be divulged 
hich might in any reſpect hurt the 
elings of his majeſty. The poſſef 
jon of ſuch a depoſitory was how- 


175 ver too important an advantage in 
eee hands of the popular party not 
q be employed; it was, therefore, 


ot without ſurpriſe and indignation 
hat M. Neckar ſaw this regiſter in 
few days committed to the preſs 3 
nd when he demanded why they 
ad preſumed to publiſh it without 
he permiſſion of the aſſembly and 
he — he received for anſwer 
That as to the aſſembly, they were 
ertain of its approbation ; and as 
o the king, they were not his re- 
reſentatives.” Of this proceedin 
re can only obſerve, that it woul 
ot have been eaſy for the committee 
o reconcile the ſuppreſſion of this 
atalogue of public depredations 
ith their duty to their conſtitu- 
ts; but certainly the publication 
ught to have been wall ter in a 
anner more honourable to the re- 
relentatives of a great nation. 

The publication of the Red Book 
liſcloſed a ſeries of extravagance and 
niquity perhaps unparalleled. Such 
2s the profuſion of one miniſter 
lone, M. Calonne, that under his 
mort adminiſtration it appeared that, 
Independent of their immenſe re- 
enues, the two brothers of the king 


e E committed depredations on the 
or gi ublic treaſury to the amount of 
ing Ply 209 millions ſterling; that up- 
be eds of 1,100,0001, of this had 
bie len to the ſhare of the count 


UArtois 3 and that the ſame miniſter 
tad undertaken moreover to diſ- 
huge the debts of this prince, 
mounting to nearly one million ſter- 
Ing beſides. Among the donations 
uid benefactions alſo, ſome ap- 


Ned of the moſt ſingular deſerip- 
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tion: among others was recorded a 
preſent of 600,000 l. to an indivi- 
dual for his important ſervicen and 
theſe Tervices fo important to the 
ſtate were, that he was maitre d*b/tel 
to his own wife, madame de Po- 
lignae ! 
The diſagreement which took 
lace, upon the publication of the 
Red Book, between the miniſter of 
finance and M. Camus and the other 
members of the committee of pen- 
ſions, contributed greatly to the de- 
ſtruction of M. Neckar's popularity, 
which was already on the decline. 
Another objection which was raiſed 
againſt him by his enemies related 
to his , creating a board of 
treaſury, which ſhould have a con- 
ſtant control, and which ſhould be 
continually occupied in apportioning 


the expences of the ſtate ; but the 


only circumſtance which it appears 
they were able to inſiſt upon in op- 
poſition to this plan of the miniſter 
was, that his board was chiefly ſes 
lected from the members of the na- 
tional aſſembly, and they had already 
decreed that none of their members 
cauld accept of appointments under 
the executive government. Another 
more reaſonable cauſe, which acce- 
lerated the unpopularity of this great 
and upright miniſter, was, that he 
had not been forward to promote 
the creation and circulation of aſ- 
ſignats, though it certainly appeared 
the only meaſure which was likely 
to reſtore the finances, and retrieve 


the credit of the nati@n. 


M. Neckar was not the only one 
of the king's miniſters who fell un- 
der the diſpleaſure of the people. 
The count de St. Prieſt was ſuſpect- 
ed, and apparently not quite with- 
out cauſe, of ron Pure? Jefigns. A 
M. Bonne Savardin, who was con- 
nected with M. Maillebois, had en- 

ged in carrying on a negociation 
tween — general — the ex- 
F 2 princes, 
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princes, to effect a counter-revolu- 
tion, Upon an information, how- 
ever, given to the committee of re- 
ſearch by M. Maſſot de Grand- mai - 
fon, ſecretary to M. Maillebois, the 
whole ſcheme was detected. The 
general himſelf fled ; but M. Bonne 
Savardin was ſeized, and among his 
papers were found minutes of a con- 
verſation between him and M. St... 
Prieft, which indicated no inconſi- 
derable portion of diſaffection in 
that miniſter. The other members 
of adminiſtration were ſcarcely more 
popular; and but little eonfidenee 
was repoſed in the patriotiſm of 
either M. de la Tour du Pin or the 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. 
Suſpicion and diſcontent were 
not indeed confined fo the metro- 
polis, but ſeemed at this unhappy 
period to pervade the whole king- 
dom. At Lyons a corps of volun- 
teers was inftituted, who refuſed to 
mix with the city militiaz and but 
for the judicious conduct of the 
Swiſs regiment d'Ambert, which 
was quartered there, the whole city 
might have become the theatre of 
the moſt ſhocking barbarity. At 
Toulon, a formidable inſurrection 
took place among the workmen in 
the arſenal, under the pretence of 
demanding the liberty of three 
ſailors who were confined for ſome 
offence, and was with difficulty 
quelled by the national guard. At 
Marſeilles two regiments of infantry 
and two hundred dragoons were 
ſtationed under the command of M, 


d' Ambers, colonel of one of the re- 


giments. This officer is accuſed of 
having groſsly inſulted the national 
guard. Be this as it may, his con- 

duct proved in ſome way offenſive 
to the patriotiſm or the prejudices 
of the municipality and the citizens, 
. An order was obtained from the 
king for the removal of the regi- 
ments; but as the commanders ap- 


erected by Louis XIV. teſt his ful 


H AND 
peared rather tardy in the executy 


of this order, a troop of young na, 
to the number of thirty, concen 
a ſtratagem for the purpoſe of { 
ing forcibly the fortreſs, and eid 
ing the garriſon, which they ſuech 
full effected on the night of 
29th of April. The fortreſs, wi 
thoſe of St. Nicholas and St. [uy 
were demoliſhed : on the latter d 
theſe forts human nature had ber 
for almoſt a century inſulted by1 
Latin inſeription: This tower m 


ful people of Marſeilles ſhould become 
infatuated with the love of liberty, 

In a ſimilar inſurrection at . 
lence, the viſcount de Voiſin v 
torn by the populace from the han 
of the national guard, and murder 


In his pocket the traces of uu 
ſonable correſpondence were ſad gut 
be found; though ſuch evidex: Wi der 
we muft confeſs, ought always to tot 
regarded with fuſpicion, ſince, ite ic 
is a deſign to take away the life pol 
eharater of any man, nothing the 
more eaſy than to forge a letter. Wl ae 

On the other hand, the engem lap 


of the revolution were not leſs 
ward than their adverſaries in exc: 
ing diſturbances and inſure eri 
Religion was a pretext which vl gb. 
eagerly ſeized by the diſaffected, ul pre 
the fanaticiſm of the mult:tud: dhe 
but too ſucceſsfully wrought o t 


In the metropolis, the populace tb cp 


but little intereſt in the fate of I}... 
church; and 2 the cletg ne 
aſſembled in the church of the C 


puchins St. Honoré, to pfote 
againſt the ſale of the lands, andi 
proceedings of the national aſſed! 
their declaration, like all impote 
menaces, produced only 2 (mile e 
contempt. In the courſe of th 
proceeding, they reproached tic 
ſembly for not having formally 4 
clared a national religion: © N ky 


ſaid Mirabeau, © have they not 


proac 
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WL. cached us for negleRing to de- 


te, BE lare that the ſun is the ſtar of the 
cd WNW ation, and that no other ſhall be 
flop acknowledged or permitted to regu- 
xp WW ate the ſucceſſion of day and night?“ 
7 In the provinces, the efforts of the 
of t 


refractory clergy were more ſucceſs- 
ful, In the ſouth particularly, which 


had been the theatre of religious 

ter aug war, and where the two parties of 

* atholic and proteſtant ſtill regarded 
T1 


each other with a due degree of 
theological animoſity, the conſe- 
quences were truly ſerious. At 
Toulouſe the pious ſeaſoa, when 
they celebrated the maſſacre of 
the Albigenſes, was choſen for 
the circulation of an inflammator 

addreſs. On the 18th of April 
a large aſſembly of fanatics was col- 
ected in the hall of the Great Au- 
guſtins: hence they adjourned un- 
der the command of a M. du Barry 
to the Seneſchaſſee, where the apoſtle 
of this cruſade, as a maſter-piece of 
policy, contrived ſomewhere to hide 
the buſt of the king. Some young 
men of the national guard, however, 
happening to diſcover it, fortunately 
contrived to turn the plot againſt its 
author: for, immediately on diſco- 
rering the buſt, they drew their 
ſabres ; and ſhouting Vive le roi, they 
torced their officers, and many others 
who were ſuſpected of ill deſigns, 
to take the civic oath. The muni- 
cpa#ty ſoon after appeared; and 
laring quelled the tumult, _y 


y 0 ſrictly forbad the renewal of theſe 
e Y treaſonable aſſemblies. 
11 What was only a feeble and abor- 


e attempt at Toulouſe was at 
Montaubon a moſt alarming com- 
motion, The proteſtants of that 
pace amounted to about one- ſixth 
af the population. They lived in 
perſect harmony with the catholics, 
and compoſed in conjunction with 
them the national guard, a body of 
an devoted to the new conſtitution 
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and to the ſervice of their country. 
As it was found impractieable to 
diſſeminate the principles of diſtruſt 
or diſunion through this body, a 
plan was concerted by the ariſto- 
cratic perty to raiſe up another mi- 
litary force in oppoſition to it, and 
a corps of volunteers was inſti- 
tuted. In eſtabliſhing the muni- 
cipality alſo, the ſame party had 
taken care to fill the vacant offices 
with their creatures; and one of the 
firſt acts of theſe magiſtrates was 


to demand from the commander 


of the national guard the keys of 
the arſenal where the arms were de- 
poſited, The requiſition was peace- 
ably complied with, and it proved 
the firſt effe& of a fatal conſpiracy. 
After ſome other proceedivys which 
indicated a ſettled ſyſtem of hoſti- 
lity, about the beginning of April 
meetings were held in the churches, 
for the avowed purpoſe of petition» 
ing the aſſembly to preſerve the epiſ- 
copal chair of Montaubon, and the 
religious houſes; white no means 
were omitted in theſe meetings at 
the ſame time to inflame the popu- 
lace againſt the national guard, as 
a body chiefly compoſed of inſidels 
and heretics. [n oppoſition to theſe 
hoſtile ſteps, the patriotic ſoldiers 
adopted in their own defence only 
the peaceable meaſure of tranſmit- 
ting to the national aſſembly an ac- 
count of theſe proceedings, and at 
the ſame time of endeavouring to 
prevent the creation of new com- 
panies of volunteers, by a declara- 
tion that they were ready to enrol 
in the old companies every citizen 
who manifelted a diſpoſition to ſerve 
his country, While affairs remained 
in this ſtate, the municipality ap- 

inted the 1oth of May for viſit- 
ing the five religious communities, 
and making the inventory of their 
effects, agreeably to the decree of the 
2&h of March, The commiſſioners 

F y were 


36 


were no ſooner named to proceed 
upon this duty, than they found 
themſelves interrupted by a riotous 
mob compoſed chiefly of women: 
ſoon after a ſimilar aſſemblage was 
collected oppoſite the houſe of the 
commandant general, and another 
at the Cordeliers, breathing indig- 
nation and deſtruction againſt the 
heretics. The municipality was 
then fitting, and the patriots earn- 
eſtly beſought them to permit the 
national guard to arm for the relief 
of the city. The company of dra- 
goons, which was chiefly compoſed 
of proteſtants, were particularly ob- 
noxious to the mob, who exclaimed 
that it was now time to ſacrifice 
theſe heretics. Inſtead of permitting 
them to arm in their own defence, 
the perfidious magiſtrates ordered 
the dragoons to retire.— To retire 
was now become impoſſible without 
the loſs of their lives. In this deſ- 
erate extremity they took the reſo. 
Les of throwing themſelves into 
the corps-du-garde, where with a 
few bad arms they hoped to make 
ſome ſtand againſt the fury of the 
populace. Unfortunatcly they were 
without ammunition, and the mob 
directed a deſperate and continued 
fire againſt the windows of the 
corps-du-garde, It was in vain 
that the beſieged hung out a white 
handkerchief as entreating clemen- 
cy. In the very act of ſubmiſſion 
five of the dragoons were killed, 
and the mob immediately began to 
pull down the walls. Happily the 
regiment of Languedoc was ſta- 
tioned not far diſtant, and in this 
dangerous criſis arrived time enough 
to ſave the lives of the remainin 
dragoons. The regiment was jul 
ſtrong enough to protect them, as 
they were conducted, covered over 
with blood and wounds, from the 
ſcene of their ſufferings to the com- 


mon priſon, where the enraged mul- 
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titude ſtill continued affemble, 
moſt brutally aſking for their head 
and exclaiming, Down with th 
nation! 

The news of thoſe intolerant pry 
ceedings no ſooner reached Bow: 
deaux, than a patriotic army was 
tached for the purpoſe of avengig 
the cruel outrages committed u 
their fellow-ſoldiers, and reſtorig 
the tranquillity of Montaubon, Fun 
Toulouſe a fimilar expedition pr 
ceeded. The regiment of Lang 
doc refuſed to act againſt theſe py 
triotic armies, though urged by it 
commanding officer, who was it 
the ariſtocratic intereſt. Fort 
nately M. Dumas, the commiſſar 
of the king, arrived in time to pre 
vent a conteſt which would probs 
bly have terminated in a dreadful 
carnage. At his inſtance the c. 
tachment of Bourdeaux retired 
without entering the city, and the 


priſoners were honourably releac WF" 
and carried in triumph to Bon- * 
deaux, as the confeſſors of liberty, * 

The ſame indecent ſcenes whic 1 
had been rehearſed at Toulouſe an! © 
performed at Montaubon, were rt — 


peated at Nimes. The population | 
of that city amounted to about bly 8 
thouſand ſouls, the quarter part d 


whom were proteſtants. No relig. m 
ous diſtinction was obſerved - 
forming the national guard, nor #4 ary 
it till after many efforts tig tic : 
ſpirit of fanaticitm could be excited M. 
in the inhabitants. When the 021 
nicipality, however, came to * aſe 
elected, the prieſts and monks ve en 
aſſiduous in engaging the cit 55 
by oath not to give their vote e un 
any proteſtant. B a ſimilar coun * 
of intrigue and faction, M. Mar * 
guerites, one of the noble and e A 
teſting members of the afſemb!% Gu 
vas elected mayor; and his int: TH 
lation was marked by a proces" 97 


which was a proper omen of w"* 
was 
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to follow. At Nimes a number 
F forks or halberds had been ma- 
ufactured for the purpoſe of arm- 


Ing the catholic party; and at the 


ceremony of his inſtallation, ſeveral 


Perſons of the militia appeared armed 
ich theſe weapons, contrary to the 
xpreſs order of the commandant of 


he national guard. 
The following day, one of the 


erjeants who had in this manner 


ranſgreſſed the orders of his com- 


manding officer, was reproached 
with his diſobedience. He replied, 
hat he was authorifed by the mayor. 
A proteſtant ſerjeunt who happened 
ode preſent obliged the other to 
follow him to that magiſtrate, who 
denied the fact, and pu re the ca- 
tholic ſerjeant to be impriſoned for 
half an | Such a ſentence was 
conſidered rather as a triumph than 
as a puniſhment ; and he was no 
ſooner releaſed, than with an im- 
menſe troop of deſperadoes he re- 
ow to the houſe of the proteſtant 
erjeant, who was fortunate enough 
to eſcape by a back way. The 
alarm ſoon At in almoſt every 
quarter; the proteſtants were every 
where attacked, and ſeveral of them 
gnevouſly wounded. 

The city continued in a ſtate of 
ferment, owing to the deſire of the 
magiſtrates to diſarm gradually the 
national guard, and inſiſting on their 
taking, beſides the uſual civic oath, 
a particular oath of obedience and 
lubmiſſion to themſelves. On the 
21ſt of April twenty companies were 
aſembled for this purpoſe, when the 
_ cry was, Long live the 

ing, down with the nation, cut the 
tirvats of the blacks!” ſo they 
termed the proteſtants. In a few 
Gays after an incendiary libel was 
Altributed among the regiment of 

2Uyenne, entitles Important ad- 
"ce to the French army;“ the an- 
patriots in general, and even ſome 
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companies of the military, put on tha 
white cockade, the gad of rebel- 
lion ; ſeveral tumults were excited 
by conteſts betweeen the different 
parties; and on the 4th of May the 
devaſtation and carnage would have 
been univerſal, had nut the regiment 
of Guyenne inſiſted on the mayor 
proclaiming the martial law, which 
once more reſtored tranquillity and 
order. 

M. Marguerites was cited before 
the national aſſembly to anſwer for 
theſe diſorders; but his defence 
was ingenious, and the tenderneſs of 
his colleagues for a member of their 
own body prevented the infliction 
of puniſhment, On the 4th of June 
the diſcontents and diſorders were 
renewed before the gate of the pa- 
lace, where the electoral body were 
aſſembled. The rebellious compa- 
mes who had worn the white coc- 
kade would forcibly prevent the 
dragoons and the regiment of Guy- 
enne from forming the patrols, 
and doing the . duty of the 
city. They openly attacked the 
unarmed dragoons, fired on the ci- 
tizens from the windows, and in- 
trenched themſelves in a tower ad- 
jacent to the houſe of M. Froment. 
After ſome attempts at a parley, 
which it is ſaid were broken by the 
firing of the ariſtocrats, the regi- 
ment of Guyenne forced the tower; 
and on both fides about twenty-four 
perſons were killed. | 

Innumerable jealouſies took place 
between the — and ſoldiers of 
the different regiments; and in one 
of theſe conteſts the viſcount de 
Mirabeau ran off with the colours af 
his regiment, but was purſued, and 
obliged to ſurrender them. In the 
capital the ſame cauſes 1 to 
promote diſunion and diſtruſt; and 
this, united to the haſty and impe- 
tuous ſpirit of the French nation, 
was frequently on the point of be- 

_ tray ing 


| 
N * 
* 
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traying them into the moſt deſpe- 
rate exceſſes, An inſtance of this 
kind occurred on the 19th of May, 
which 1s worthy of being recorded. 
On that day an unfortunate man was 
detected in the act of ſtealing a ſack 
of oats. Some ſoidiers of the na- 
tional guard took him immediately 
under their protection, and were 
eon vey ing him as a priſoner to the 
Chatelet; but the populace, who 
were in the habit of inflicting ſum- 
mary juſtice, tore him from the ſol- 
diers, and were in the act of beating 
him to death with their clubs, when 
the _—— de la Fayctte happened 
to paſs by the horrible ſcene, He 
plunged inſtantly into the thickeit of 
the mob, and in deſpite of their out- 
cries and menaces fined the perſon 
who had begun the tumult, and 
conducted him with his own hands 
to the Chatelet. He next delivered 
the unfortunate criminal from the 
fury of the mob; and, exhorting 


them to diſperſe and conduct them- 


ſelves like orderly citizens, had the 
happineſs to ſee the tumult entirely 
ſuppreſſed, and the people return to 
their houſes, full of the praiſes of 
the man who had ſo intrepidly reſ- 
cued them from their own phrenſy, 
and prevented them from conta- 
minating themſelves with human 
blood. 

An unexpected event, which oc- 
curred about the middle of May, ex- 
cited the attention of the national 
aſſembly to one of the moſt im- 
portant queſtions that can agitate a 
political fociety. The diſpute which 
took place between, Great Britain 
and Spain, the particulars of which 
we ſtated in our former volume, be- 
come extremely embarraſling to the 


politics of France. The ſtrict alli- 


ance which for almoſt a century had 


ſubliſted between the nations of 


France and Spain, ſtrengthened by 


the once inviolable bond of family 


connexion between the reſpefy 
courts, rendered it probable th 
demand would be made by the hu 
for the ſtipulated aſſiſtance: on th 
other hand, a war might be fatal y 
the naſcent liberties of France; a 
the love of freedom which digit 
the Britiſh nation rendered her 
object of veneratiqn with the Freud 
patriots, and her increaſing pong 
made her no leſs an object of ; 

rehenſion, On the 14th of Mar, 

de Montmorin communicated ii 
the national aſſembly the prepan, 
tions for war in which the neigh. 
bouring nations were engaged, anl 
the precautions which the King hal 
thought neceſſary to adopt for the 
preſervation of his dominions. The 
diſcuſſions into which this commu 
nication led, were as various as the 
alarms which it excited: the leſſer 
objects were, however, all at lengti 
abſorbed by one important quel 
tion“ To whoſe hands ought the 
nation to delegate the right of mak- 
ing, war and peace?“ 

Two oppoſite opinions for a cot. 
ſiderable period divided the aiſembl; 
—'The count Clermont Tonner, 
Meſſrs. de Serent, Virieu, Dupont 
and others, defended warmly the 
conceſſion of this prerogative to tie 
king—They ſtated, ** that the cos. 
ſtitution originally eſtabliſhed to 
diſtinct powers, the legillative and 
the executive, The one was intended 
ſolely to expreſs the public wil; 
the other to execute it That un. 
der the latter of theſe predicamen' 
fell the right of directing the puble 
force, for the defence or for the ac. 
vantage of the nation— That ge. 
neral principles and general lug 
are the objects of legiſlation; but 
that the detail of political action 
fell entirely within the limits © 
executive government, —The pre- 
ceedings of popular aſſemblies 


they added, are neceſſarily too * 
a 
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d too public in a buſineſs where 


crecy and diſpatch are commonly 
quired, Miniſters too are reſpon- 


Pyle to the nation for their conduct; 
Wt to the members of the national 
Wſcmbly no reſponſibility whatever 


attached: and if miniſters are 
ound to be not free from corruption, 
xperience equally evinces that 
he members of legiſlative bodies 
re not leſs expoſed to- temptation, 

gland, ſo remarkable for its jea- 
mA with reſpe& to its libertics, 
as delegated to its monarchs this 
ormidable prerogative, and has we. 
hought it neceſſary to guard again 
buſes by the authority which the 
egillature retains over the treaſures 
ff the nation. If, in fine, ſaid theſe 
dvocates of regal power, we have 
reaſon to dread the folly or the de- 
pravity of a monarch, is there no 
reaſon to apprehend thoſe rapid 
movements of popular enthuſiaſm, 
bat falſe and national pride, that 
unfounded and halty reſentment, 
which ſo frequently agitate mixed 
nd numerous afſemblies ?” 

Among the orators who appeared 
on the contrary ſide of the queſtion, 
were Meſſrs. d' Aiguillon, Garat,jun. 
Freteau, ſellet, Charles Lameth, Sil- 
try, Pethion, Robertſpierre, &c,— 
la wiſhing to contine to the legiſla- 
tire body the right of making peace 
a war, they urged, © that the only 

oper judges of the expediency of 
rar were thoſe who were to feel its 
nconventences ;z and not thoſe who 
Were far removed from all experience 
i its evils—That the entering into 
war could not be conlidered as a 


acre function of executive govern- 


nent, which conſiſts only in putting 
te exiſting laws in execution—and 
Wat the ſecrecy and diſpatch, for 
vbich the partiſans of the royal 
Peropative ſo ſtrongly pleaded, were 
ndeed eſſential to the conduct of 
alltary operations, but could 


ſcarcely be neceſſary to the a& of 
declaring war. They proved from 
hiſtory, that the ruin of moſt na- 
tions had been effected by the falſe 
glory of their rulers. They ridi- 
culed the imaginary control that a 
legiſſature might be thought to poſe 
ſels, aſter the commencement 
hoſtilities, by withholding ſupplies z 
fince the ſafety, the exiſtence of a 
ſtate was committed by the decla- 
ration of war—and to fay we will 
withhold ſupplies, is to ſay wwe will 
not defend ourſelves, —They doubted 
the efficiency of that reſponkibility 
which was attributed to miniſters z 
and demonſtrated that there was no 
reſponſibility for incapacity, for miſ. 
taken opinions, for erroneous ſpe- 
culations ; and that even corruption 
and intrigue might not unfrequently 
ſhelter themſelves under ſome of 
theſe pretences.” — Theſe arguments 
were enforced by a reſolution, pro- 

ſed by M. Pethion—* that the 
— nation renounced for ever 
all idea of conqueſt, and confined 
itſelf entirely to defenſive war; 
which was paſſed with univerſal ac- 
clamations. 

From this colliſion of ſentiment a 
third opinion aroſe, which, while it 
contradicted in ſome meaſure, ſerved 
at the ſame time to conciliate the 
others; and this was, that To the 
king ſhould be confided the prero- 
gative of announcing to the aſſemb 
the neceſſity of war or peace, and, af- 
ter a ſolemn deliberation, it ſhould 
be declared on the part of the king 
of the French in the name of the na- 
tion.” This was nearly the opinion 
which was ſupported by the count de 
Mirabeau; and though much obloquy 
wasthrown upon him while the affair 
continued under deliberation, which 
was to the 22d of May, it was at 
length victorious. 

n the 11th of June the aſſembly 
went into mourning for three days 
bf on 
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on account of the death of Dr. 
Franklin; and nearly about the ſame 
eriod the expences of the civil liſt 


were ſettled at twenty-five millions 


er annum, or about 1,250,Cc00 l. 
— and the dowry of the queen 
at four millions, or 200, ooo l. per 
annum ſterling. The civil liſt of 
France includes iſt, the king's per- 
ſonal expences, and thoſe of the 
queen; the education of the royal 
children, and a proviſion for the 


other branches of the royal family: 


2d, the buildings; the garde meuble, 
&c. of the crown : 3d, the royal mi- 
litary eſtabliſhment, viz. the body- 
guards, &c. However liberal this 
allowance may at firſt ſight appear, 
af we recolle& the immenſe domains 
which the reigning family brought 
to the nation, it will perhaps not 
appear enormous: beſide that, what- 
ever the parſimonious ſpirit of re- 

ublicaniſm may allege, it is always 
ound policy to attach by the ſtrong- 
eſt interelts the head of the ſtate to 
the ſupport of the conſtitution. A 
million a year is too little to bribe 
fo numerous a repreſentation, bien- 
nially ejected. as that of France; 
und yet it is ſuch as will enable the 
monareli to live in a ſtate becoming 
the chief magiſtrate of a great na- 
tion. 

Theſe meaſures were followed on 
the 24th and the ſucceeding days 
by a ſeric i of decrees relative to the 
civil conitatution of the clergy. In 
theſe, the injuſtice which we muſt 
coafeſs hal been done to that body 
of men was an ſome degree compen- 
fated, by th + wiſe regulations which 
prevented tie extreme poverty of 
the inferior orders, and which re- 
ſtrained within moderate bounds the 
meome of the higher clergy. But 
whether. they 1 wave acted wiſely in 
eſtabliſhing an elective prieſthood, 
er whether the improved mode of 


dlection which is adopted in France 


will be. preventive of thoſe eviy 
which ſuch an inſtitution would 
liable, where the old forms of d 
tion are preſerved, are experimen 
which are yet to be tried, and ud 
will require the ſanction of tines 
warrant and confirm. 

The aſſembly had ſcarcely coy 
pleted this arduous taſk, before i 
ventured upon a meaſure which hy 
drawn upon them the cenſure a 
indignation of all Europe—a me 
ſure, which was the firit to awak: 
that malignant jealouſy with whid 
the privileged orders and their & 

ndants in every civilized country 
— ſince continued to view the 
French revolution; and which is the 
nw theme of thoſe who ce» 
ure the conduct and reprobate tle 
principles of the patriots. Early 
the month of June, the mayor d 
Paris had communicated to the a 
ſembly a plan for the celebration a 
a grand confederation, in which tht 
repreſentatives of the nation, tix 
king, the ſoldiery, and all who vet 
in oſtenſible ſituations, ſhould {> 
lemnly and in the face of the what 
nation renew their oaths of fidelity 
to the new conſtitution ; and thi 
confederation was decreed to tait 
place on the 14th of July, in honour 
of the taking of the Baſtille, and 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of Gallic . 
berty. On the 19th of June, ther 
fore, after decreeing civic honouts 
to the conquerors of the Baſtille,iae 
patriotic . of the aſſembf 
were raiſed to a high pitch of & 
thuſiaſm, by a depuration of i 
reigners from every nation, who cant 
to teſtify their reſpect for the e 
conſtitution in a warm panegyne 
and to requeſt a ſeat at the'en!W% 
ſolemnity, They were anſwered b 
the preſident with dignity, and di 
miſſcd with reſpect; and they 
no ſooner retired, than M. Ales 


andre Lameth moved that be | 


5 teig! 
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puer, and particularly the Ger- 


as, who might reſort to Paris to 
ſpectators of the a png ce- 
nony, might not be inſulted by 
repreſentation of their anceſtors, 
om the vanity of Louis XIV. had 
uſed to be exhibited in chains at 


co WW: feet of his ſtatue, The deputies 
re i WW ſome of the provinces, which were 
uu reſented in this ignominious ſitu- 
os, roſe with indignation to de- 


and that theſe monuments of regal 
olence ſhould be effaced; and ano- 
er member propoſed, that all the 
ſe and panegyrical emblems which 
corated the itatues of the kings 
' the ud be removed, and replaced by 
6 eB repreſentation of the 37% action 
cer each of the monarchs, 

e e At this moment M. Lambel, a 
ly 0 WW tinguithed advocate and deputy 
or d Villefranche, taking advantage 
the general enthuſiaſm, exclaimed, 
hat he truſted he now ſaw the 
| moment of expiring vanity, and 
ropoled the abolition of titles.“ 
leſſfra. Prefelne and la Fayette 
zounted the tribune at the ſame 
ſtant ; and the former read the 
utlnes of a decree to that effect, 
uich he ſaid he had prepared two 
nonths before. M. Foucault op- 
oled the motion —““ What,“ ſaid 
de, * would you deprive man of the 
noſt powerful and the moſt noble 
ative of emulation? — What would 
you do, for inflance, with the man 
hom Henry IT, honoured with a 
Irevet, which recited * that he was 
ated a count for having ſaved the 
late?“ I would omit,” ſaid M. 
ha Fayette, „the words created a 
unt, and inſert only * that he had 
med the ſtate.” M. de St. Far- 
grau obſerved, that the decree in 
queſtion would not impoſe any hard- 
up upon him, fince he was poſſeſſed 
af leveral counties and marquiſates, the 
titles of which he had never em- 


loyed. Many other members diſ- 
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tinguiſhed themſclves in this debate, 


but none more than the viſcount de 
Noailles. Titles,”” ſaid this noble- 
man, in this enlightened age can 
only confer honour where there is 
nothing internally to reſpect. We 
do not ſpeak of duke Fox, count 
Waſhington, the marquis Franklin, 
but of Charles Fox, — Waſh- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin. Permit. 
me to add,” faid he, ** to ſo many 
excellent motions, one, the object of 
which is to reſcue from diſgrace à 
part of our fellow- citizens. Live- 
ries, as a portion of the feudal ſyſ- 
tem, ought to be aboliſhed.“ To 
theſe motions was added another 
from M. de Montmorency, for the 
ſuppreſſion of armorial bearings z 
and the whole of them was moulded 
into a decree by M, Chapelier, and 
paſſed. 

Theſe decrees, which have been 
ſo much extolled by one party, and 
ſo much decried by the other, were 
in themſelves really deſerving nei- 
ther of much cenſure nor of much 
praiſe ; they were neither a ſubject 
of exultation for France, nor of imi- 
tation for other countries differently 
ſituated. The inconſiſtency of man- 
kind is never ſo decilively evinced as 
when vanity is the ruling paſſion. 
The princes and the nobility of Eu- 
rope had beheld with indifference 
the plunder of the Gallican church; 
they had ſeen without alarm the 
virtual annihilation of nobility by 
the union of the three eſtates in one 
houſe, and by the ſuppreſſion of the 
feudal privileges: but when the un- 
meaning titles, titles without func- 
tion, titles without privilege, titles 
often without property, molily with- 
out legal claim, and frequently de- 
baſed and degraded, came to be ſup- 
preſſed, then, and not till then, the 
ſtorm of noble and of regal indigna- 
nation was at once excived, and the 
alarm-bell was ſounded againſt — 

— 
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evils of French innovation. In this 
country in r no compariſon 
ean be inſtituted but with an invi- 
dious deſign between the Britiſh 
houfe of peers and the nobleſſe of 
France. No reſemblance exiſts be- 
tween them, nor 1s there either any 
thing to be feared or to be deſired 
from the example. In France the 
nobleſſe amounted to upwards of 
200,000 perſons ; in England to not 
more than 300. In France the 
whole race was ennobled ; in Eng- 
land only the eldeſt ſon, and the reſt 
of the family is returned to the maſs 
of private citizens. In England no- 
bility is rather title attached to a 
certain function; in France it was 

rivilege attached to a title. The 
| houſe of peers of Great Britain is a 
member of the ſlate, a legiſlature 
and a ſupreme court of juilice; in 
France nobility was ſomething with- 
out defignation, without function, 
without reſpectability. There the 
nobility formed a peculiar caſt or 
tribe which diſdained to mix with 
the reſt of the nation; in England 
there is ſcarcely a family which is 
not, or has not been, in ſome manner 
allied to the nobility, and all are 
equal except the actual repreſenta- 
tives of noble families In France 
the offices and emoluments of the 
fate were monopolized by the no- 
bleſſe ; in England they are equally 
open to every commoner. In reality 
no titles were legal in France, but 
thoſe of the few who were termed 
peers of France: the reſt were aſ- 
ſumed at the pleaſure of the perſon ; 
and it was only neceſſary to be of a 
noble family, in order to decorate 
' themſelves with whatever title ſound- 
ed molt agreeably to the ear of the 
individual. When the nobleſſe were 
diſrobed of their feudal privileges, 
then in truth and reality they were 
aboliſhed, When they ceaſed to re- 
preſent their own body, when the 
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power of the nation was veſted | 
aſſembly choſen by the people, th 
ranks were in reality levelled; 
rank without power will ſoon c 
to be ſuch, and no longer de 
the name. As to liveries and any 
rial bearings, they are trifles, wh 
were, on the one hand, beneath t 
notice of the national aſſembly, a 
on the other, their abolition can 
ver be a matter of ſerious diſaps 
bation with men of ſenſe. The pr 
cipal motive for paſſing thefe deam 
was, doubtleſs, that no badge of ſe 
ration might remain to diſtingul 
the privileged caſt from the ret d 
the nation, and that no regular oe 
might ſubſiſt, thus diſtinguiſh, 
inimical to the new conſtitutio, 
But could the afſembly have for 
ſeen what a degree of odium thy 
tranſaction was to bring upon the- 
proceedings, they would have ben 
_ wanting in prudence not t 
ave declined the meaſure ; but tle 
more reaſonable conjecture is, the 
they did not foreſee it. They con 
dered it as an act much more i- 
different and leſs invidious than mary 
which they had paſſed; and conceived 
that, where no perſon was deprits 
of any thing ſubſtantial, no perin 
would conceive himſelf ſubſtantialy 
injured. 
In the mean time the prepare 
tions for the general confederation 
proceeded with conſiderable rap 
dity. The Champ de Mars, ſo i 
mous for having been the rendezv01s 
of the troops which iu the pre 
ceding year were intended to or 
awe the capital, was choſen for thi 
ſolemnity. This piece of grou' 
which is about 400 toiſes, or dc 
yards in diameter, is bounded on 
right and left by lofty trees, 3% 
commands at the further extrem 
a view of the military academy [ 
the middle of this valt plain an alt 
was erected for the purpoſe of * 


maſtery 
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iniſtering the civic oath; and round 
nan immenſe amphitheatre was 

rown up, of a league in circumfe- 
ce, and capable of containing four 
udred thouſand ſpectators. The 
Witrance into the Champ de Confe- 
ration (as it was now called) was 


ach rough triumphal arches. The 
Mu ing's throne was placed under 
Can it 


n elegant pavilion in the middle, 
nd on — ſide of it were ſeats 
r the members of the national 
lembly. 

Two thouſand workmen were 
mployed upon this immenſe la- 
hour; but the citizens of Paris, 
caring leſt the preparations ſhould 
ot be completed at the appointed 
period, flocked from every quarter 
o aſſiſt in the patriotic under- 
_ Not only the military, but 
he clergy and even the ladies lent 
their cheerful aſſiſtance. With aſto- 
niſument ſtrangers beheld the moſt 
lelicate and elegant of the female 
ex dragging the wheel-barrow, or 
handling with willing but ſometimes 
ineffective endeavours the welghty 
mallet or the ſpade. The provin- 
eials, who came from the remoteſt 
parts of the kingdom to join in 
the confederation, emulated the ci- 
tens in their ardour and euthu- 
haſm j and the work was completed, 
ſo as both with reſpe& to time 
and manner to ſurpriſe every ſpec- 
ator, 

The important 14th of July at 
length arrived. The national guards 


"ary 
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of the rtments, diſtinguiſhed 
by re andards, the 
battalions of ny. and the dif- 
ferent troops of cavalry, the 
rine of . and do fore 
who ſerved under its banners, being 
all arranged in military order, the 
king and the national affembly took 
a ſolemn oath to maintain the con- 
ſtitution; the armed citizens re- 
peated it amongſt the applauſes of 
innumerable ſpectators. They {wore 
to live free, or die; and this oath 
was taken on the ſame day through 
the whole extent of the King» 
dom. 

Previous to the confederation, 
the duke d' Orleans, having com- 
pleted the object of his miſſion, 
deſired leave to return and aſſiſt 
at this augult ceremony, On the 
receipt of his letter, M. de la Fay- 
ette aſcended the tribune, and ex- 
plained his motives for having ad- 
viſed the departure of the duke; 
which were in brief, “ that he ap- 
prehended an ill uſe might be made 
of his name, while preſent, in order 


to diſturb the public tranquillity. 


Theſe reaſons, M. de la Fayette 
added, did he believe {till ſubſiſt, 
though he ſaw nothing to make 
him apprehenſive at preſent for 
the public ſafety.” The duke ar- 
rived on the 11th of July, aud, after 
firſt renewing his civic oath in the 
national aſſembly, aſũſted perſonally 
at the confederation. 
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Diſturbances. Aſair of Nancy. Reſignation of M. Nectar. Muin 8) 


Breſt. Riot at Paris. Affairs of Avignon. Lje@ment of the non: ji tio 
League formed by Foreign Powers azaz 
France. Troubles at Aix, Lyons, and Brittany, Emigration of the Ky 
Aunts, Armed Men found in the Palace. Decrees relative to the Arm, 


Clergy from their Benefices. 


Regency, Cc. Diſcuſſion of the Law of Inheritances. Death and Cham d- 


e King. His Return. 


; the King, 


F ONTRARY to general expec- 
tation, the grand confederation 
was performed without tumult or con- 
fuſion, and nothing but the weather, 
which was damp and unfavourable, 
occurred to cloud or to diſturb the 
magnificent ſcene. Though to the 
eye of a philoſopher theſe ceremo- 
nies convey little more than the idea 
of a great national pantomime, yet in 
the minds of the populace this ſolem- 
nity ſtamped an additional legality 
on the proceedings of the national 
aſſembly, and ſtrengthened their 
bands, | 
The legiſlature made an advanta- 
geous uſe of the calm which ſuc- 
eceded the confederation, in com- 
pleting the organization of the ju- 
dicial department. Judges or juſ- 
tices of the peace were to be elected 
in each canton, for the determina- 
tion of petty differences; tribunals 
for the adjudication of more import- 
aut cauſes were eſtabliſhed in diſ- 
tricts ; and a tribunal of caſation, or 
court of appeal, was appointed for 
the whole kingdom, where, under 
certain reſtrictions, the proceedings 
of the inferior courts might be re- 
viſed. Courts of criminal juſtice 


were eſtabliſhed in each of the de- 


of M. de Mirabeau. Organization of the Miniſtry, The King ftoppel 

e was going to St. Cloud. Inſurreions in the 2 Colonies, 700 
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partments; and a high vation 
eourt for the trial of crimes again 
the ſtate completed the edife: 
One inſtitution, however, demaubWWnu: 
our attention, and we believe it 

culiar to the new juriſprudence df 

rance.— Boards of conciliation 
were appointed in every diſtri 
where the parties in a ſuit were to 
be cited perſonally, and where 
every means were to be employed to 
elfe an amicable termination, be 
fore the cauſe could be brought i 
a hcaring before the ordinary court 
of juſtice. Family arbitrators vet 
alſo authorized to terminate pettf 
diſputes between near relations, and 
the forms preſcribed in all theſe caſe 
were the ſimpleſt that could be 
veated. We have already remarked 
that the trial by jury was on 
adopted in criminal caſes : an ariſe 
cratic writer obſerves on this ſubjed, 
with ſome archneſs, that “ the H 
by jury would alſo have been ell 
bliſhed in civil cauſes, if there had 
not been too many lawyers in e 
conſtituting aſſembly.” This is . 
deed not the only objection to tit 
new juriſprudence of France, ice 
there is much room to doubt vi" 
ther temporary and elective Jute: 


be found effectual to the pur- 
ſes of ſubſtantial juſtice, Not- 
bſtanding theſe defects, however, 
French code is deſerving of ad- 
ration for its ſimplicity, its conſiſt- 
y; for the gratuitous admini- 
tion of juſtice ; for the eaſy acceſs 
ich the pooreſt ſubject, when in- 
ed, finds ta the means of redreſs ; 

the diſcouragement which it 
ds forth to litigious and vexa- 
pus conteſts: and however the 
ench revolution may terminate, 
this part of the conftitution 
her nations may find much worthy 
imitation, and many inſtitutions 


r the obvious eaſe and advantage 


the people. 
With reſpe& to the pecuniary in- 
reſts of the republic, it was alſo de- 
ed that the legiſlative body ſhould 
nually determine the ſum total of 
e public expences and contribu- 
ons; and that, under the direction 
{ the king, an adminiſtration ſhould 
eſtabliſhed in each department, 
ith an inferior or ſubordinate one in 
ich diſtrict, for the regulation and 
olletion of the revenue. The po- 
ce of each city or community was 
mitted to magiſtrates choſen by 
be Citizens, 
To replace the falt tax, and the 
ther odious and oppreſſive impoſts, 
ch had been abolitbed, the af- 
embly impoſed an eaſy land- tax 
pon immoveable property, and a 
oundage upon perſonal property 
id annuities ;z a tax upon patents, 
nd a ſtamp tax upon contracts and 
ther writings. Theſe taxes were 
owever but ill paid; and to remedy 
te deficiencies of the revenue, conti- 
ul emiſſions of aſſignats became ne- 
ary ; and even to ſupply the want 
current coin, which had been 
patly leſſened by the continual 
Migrations, it was thought proper 
w illue aſſignats for the anale 
uz, But paper credit, however 
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reſponſible the bank on which it is 
dependent, is always attended with 
a temporary inconvenience. - It cir- 
culates with leſs facility than ſpege, 
and commonly increaſes the balance 
of exchange in favour of foreign 
nations. | 

Several decrees of leſfer moment, 
but which refle& no leſs credit on 
the liberality and wiſdom of the aſ- 
ſembly, were paſſed about this pe- 
riod, That in particular which re- 
ſtored to the proteſtants thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions of which their anceſtors had 
been deprived by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, is deſerving of 
the higheſt encomiums ; and that 
which aboliſhed for ever all extraor- 
dinary taxes levied upon the Jews 
was at once politic and juſt, Theſe 
were followed by the abolition of 
the execrable droit d'aubaine, 
which aſſigned to the king the pro- 
perty of all aliens not naturalized 
who died in France. 

In the fate of the unfortunate 
Favras the tribunal of the Chateler 
had evinced themſelves not the moſt 
unexceptionable judges of the come 
petency of evidence, A more fla- 
grant inſtance, if poſſible, of their 
credulity or their corruption oc- 
curred ſoon after the contains 
That tribunal was charged by the 
aſſembly to take cognizance of the 
affair of the 5th and 6th of October. 
On the 7th of Augult they brought 
their report ſealed to the bar of the 
aſſembly, and in a pompous addreſs 


« lamented the ſevere taſk which 


their duty to their country had im 
poſed upon them ; and concluded 
with informing the aſſembly that 
two of their own body were amon 
the principal erĩminalsè The 12 
ſembly heard this denunciation with 
horror and conſternation; the report 
of the Chatelet was referred to a 
committee; and the members againſt 
whom it was pointed appeared to be 
M. d'Or- 
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M. d' Orleans and M. Mirabeau the 
elder, whom they accuſcd of a con- 
ſpiracy to murder the queen, and to 
— M. d' Orleans upon the throne, 
e procedure of the Chatelet was 
rinted; and before the committee 
Fad time to make their report, ſo 
weak and diſreputable was the evi- 
dence, ſo inconcluſive the reaſoning, 
and ſo groundleſs the proceedings, 
that though neither M. d'Orleans 
nor M. Mirabeau were at that time 
great favourites with the populace, 
the public voice had already ac- 
uitted them of every ſuſpicion : on 
the 2d of October therefore the aſ- 
ſembly decreed, that on a full exami- 
nation there was no cauſe of accu- 
ſation againſt them. Others were alſo 
nb in the proceſs, probably 
with more juſtice : but this unpropi- 
tious commencement ſo totally an- 
nihilated all confidence in the tribu- 
nal to which the proſecution was re- 
ferred, that the affair was dropped, 
and even the guilty were permitted 
to eſcape. 

Whatever might have been the 
motives of the Chatelet on this oc- 
caſion, it is certain that party never 
was more violent in France than 
about the period of which we are 
now treating. The ariſtocratic bo- 
dy, who had previouſly ated chiefly 
on the defenſive, were now become 
the aſſwlants, and no means were 
leſt uutried to plunge the nation into 
a ſtate of contuſion. It mult be al- 
lowed too, that the impatient and 
irritable temper of the French po- 
pulace was an excellent engine to 
work with; and the jealouſy which 
exiſted between the ancient ſoldiery 
and the new militia afforded frequent 
opportunities but too favourable to 
the wiſhes ofthe malcontents. Petty 
tumults and continual diſtruſt were 
excited in the frontier provinces, in 
different parts of Flanders, Alſace, 
and Lorrain, ang a defection of 


diers to the new arrangement. Thele 


ſome magnitude took place alta 
the ſoldiery at Toulouſe : but un 
happened at Nancy was of 2 f 
more ſerious nature, and deſeny 
a particular detail, 

As far as we have been able y 
collect from the journals of the u 
tional aſſembly, and other authent 
information, the following appemi 
juſt ſtatement of this dark and my 
terious tranſaction. From the in 
eſtabliſhment of the revolution, th 
French army had been in a fat 
little favourable either to patriotila 
or ſubordination. The majorityd 
their officers were of the ancien 
nobleſſe, and a mutual jealouſy a. 
iſted between them and the pri 
ſoldiers. Every inducement hal 
been employed to ſeduce the ſoldien 
from their duty; and when promil 
and blandiſhments did not prerat, 
the molt ſevere meaſures were pit 
in execution. The ſoldiers wer 
frequently ill paid, and yet the mot 
culpable profuſion had been maded 
the money voted for the ſupport d 
the army. Such, by the evidence 
of a party of the national guard 
Nancy at the bar of the aſſembly 
was the ſtate of the garriſon in tat 
city. The officers in general wer 
inimical to the new conſtitution, and 
had made uſe of every temptation ts 
deſtroy the attachment of the fo 


means proving unſucceſsful, they had 
adopted the molt rigorous disc. 
pline ; they had withheld the pay of 
the ſoldiers, and even condemne 
them to run the gauntlet for de. 
manding neceſfaries. They had er- 
deavoured to perſuade the men, tv! 
all theſe acts were in conformitf 
with the orders of the national a 
ſembly, which refuſed any longer io 
furnith them with the uſual allos- 
ance of bread, and which was up" 
the point even of depriving then 
of the augmentation of pay wr 
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been eſtabliſhed at the revolu- 


n. 
jn the ſame ſpirit the utmoſt 
as were employed to produce diſ- 
| and mutual abhorrence between 
citizens and the ſoldiers Men 
re dreſſed in the uniform of the 
g's regiment (one of the regi- 
nts in garriſon there), and em- 
pyed to wound and inſult the citi- 
s. One of theſe perſons was 
ken, and baniſhed from, the city 
the requeſt of the regiment ; at 
ſame time, ſome young officers 
re encouraged by their ſuperiors 
behave in the moſt indecent man- 
r to ſeveral of the peaceable inha · 
tants; and even hired ruffians 


f 1 re engaged for the ſame purpoſe. 
"0 eral of theſe were arreſted, and a 
"nl, urt-martial a pointed, at the re- 


[eſt of the regiment, for their trial: 
it M. Bouille, who commanded in 
e province, had ſet himſelf in o 

ſition to this meaſure. One of the 


enadiers who had been active in 
eſe proſecutions, was menaced in 


= e moſt 2 manner by an of- 
b,, who ſoon after deſerted to the 
ha ng of Hungary. ; 

wer Wearied with theſe repeated in- 
ant enties and acts of oppreſſion, the 
” ts FS ment at length threw off its al- 
nee, aſſerted loudly that they 


ere wronged of their pay and their 
Lowance, and demanded the regi- 
tental accounts. M. Denou threat- 
with the gauntlet all who pre- 
med to call for the accounts. The 
ginent therefore immediately ſeiz- 
the military cheſt, and diſpatched 
deputation to Paris, to repreſent 
cle facts to the national aſſembly, 

The officers, however, took care 
anticipate the repreſentation of 
e ſoldiers, and were too intimately 
dunected with the miniſters, and 


n 
2 ae members of the aſſembly, to 
1h mit the complaints of the pri- 
had Ws to be heard. The deputation 
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from the regiment was arreſled at 
Paris. M. de la Tour du Pin, the 
miniſter of war, made a formidable 
repreſentation of the rebellious con- 
duct of the regiment, The miſeries 
reſulting from a want of ſubordina- 
tion, and the neceſſity of an example, 
were echoed through the aſſembly. 
Qn the 16th of Augult, a ſevere 
decree was paſſed, which authoriſed 
the commander in chief of the pro- 
vince to reduce the inſurgents by 
foree. | 

In the mean time the other regi- 
ments in garriſon, the Swiſs regi- 
ment of Chateau-vieux, and the re- 

iment of cavalry called Meſtre de 
RD irritated by ſimilar oppreſ- 
ſions, had concurred in the rebel- 
lion, had ſeized ſome of their offi- 
cers, and were joined by great num- 
bers of the populace. 

The decree of the 16th was ne 
ſooner made public than, from knows 
ing the character of the commander 
in chief, the moſt ſerious conſe- 
quences were apprehended by all 
good citizens, The national guard 
of Nancy afſembled, and offered to 
the regiments to undertake the part 
of mediators, and to ſend the terms 
of their ſubmiſſion by a deputation 
from their own body to the national 
aſſembly. The deputation proceed=- 
ed immediately to Paris, and on the 
31ſt of Auguſt appeared before the 
aſſembly.—On their repreſentation, 
the decree of the roth was repealed, 
and commiſſioners were appointed 
for the purpoſe of inquiring mi- 
nutely into the circumſtances of the 
caſe, and to puniſh the guilty, and 
reward the deſerving. 

Such an arrangement however did 
not ſuit the views of the perfidious 
and ſanguinary Bouille. Without 
waiting the reſult of the deputation 
from Nancy, he haſtened with a fatal 
raſhneſs (as was confeſſed even by 
his advecates) to enforce” the de- 

crete 
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eree of the 16th.—He collected all 
the troops that he could aſſemble 
from every part, and ſuch of the na- 
tional guard as preferred a patriotic 
ſubordination to the immediate die- 
tates of their feelings and their con- 
ſciences. In ſpite of their offers of 
ſubmiſſion, he fell upon the regi- 
ments of Chateau - vieux and Metre 
de Camp; and after putting an im- 
menſe number to the Mord, e com- 
pletely routed them, and took 400 
priſoners, 72 4 

The king's regiment had been 
retained in their barracks by the ex- 
ertions of ſome patriotic perſons 
who urged them to ſubmiſſion, Even 
when M. Bouille arrived, they were 
prevented from acting by the intre- 
Pidity and virtue of a young officer 
of the name of Deflilles. This in- 


trepid 2 man, after urging his 


fellow- ſoldiers by every motive to 


ſubmit, aſſuring them that ſooner 


or later they would experience the 
Juſtice of the legiſlature, placed him- 
ſelf before the mouth of a cannon, 
which they were going to fire, He 
was forcibly dragged ffom this dan- 
gerous ſituation, but in the ſtruggle 
received three or four wound of 
which he afterwards died, 

The news of this event was re- 
ceived at Paris with horror. As M. 


' Bonille had not exceeded the au- 


thority which the national aſſembly 
had unfortunately conceded to him 
by the raſh decree of the 16th, they 
could not legally inflict either pu- 
niſhment or cenſure upon him. The 
populace, however, who were not 
reduced to any ſuch dilemma, gave 


a full vent to their feelings ; they 
. openly accuſed M. Bouille of trea- 

chery, and a defire to effect a coun- 
ter- revolution, and even threatened 


the lives of the miniſters. In a 
word, the reſentment of the people 
ſeemed to menace the moſt danger- 


-ous exceſſes, which were only pre- 


for ſome time meditated a nt 


credit of the national afſembly tb 


vices to gratitude. —But, what 18th 


his country, only to be employel 
ex 


vented by unuſual circumſyety 
and care. It, is only neceſſary 
add with reſpe& to this buſng 
that in the month of December 
lowing, the aſſembly reverſe f 
its own decrees againſt the inf 
gents at Nancy, liberated all d 
priſoners, and recompenſed then 
men who had unjuſtly ſuffered: g 
the ſame time they decreed pull 
honours to the memory of the b 
Deſſilles, and placed his family u 
der the protection of the ſtate, 
The decline of M. Neckars u 
—_y has been already notice 
e had not leſſened it by a pa 
e which he publiſhed on the ab 
lition of nobility, or at leaſt of til 
which ſupported with ſome ing 
nuity the ariſtocratical order. Be 
previous to this ſtep, and after it, | 
muſt have felt the gradual lob « 
the public eſteem, and poſſibly u 


from office, The meaſure was hi 
ever-probably accelerated by the 
pular clamours on the affair of Na 
cy, which involved him {certain 
unfairly) with the reſt of the m 
niſters in the guilt of that tranl 
tion. On the = of September | 


ſent a letter o reſignation to th 


aſſembly, and pleaded his ill ſtate en 


health, which required his retina 
to the baths in Switzerland; thou 


he dropped ſome diſtant intimato ers 
of the uneaſineſs he had experience 


in his ſituation, It is not to tne» 


no public notice was taken of 
letter. The inflexible integrity 
M. Neckar certainly demanded t 
higlieſt veneration; his abilities a 
titled him to reſpect, and his! x 


gratitude of public bodies! 16," 
one of his predeceſſors in office, 
had retired, a public defaulter,! 
famouſly loaded with the ſpoik! 
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ting enemies, and provoking the 
{ profligate combinations againſt 
could he have been treated 
h more marked contempt ? 
e ſame parties, and the ſame 
ous ſpirit which prevailed in the 
ny, pervaded alſo the navy of 
ance, The national aſſembly had 
reed the adherence of the nation 
all exiſting treaties, in which the 
nily compact was neceſſarily in- 
ded ; and as England continued 
ning on the Spaniſh diſpute, a 
t of zo ſail was ordered to be 
vipped at Breſt, as it was uncer- 
n how far France might be in- 
red in the expected hoſtilities, 
he diſorders which took place 
jong the ſeamen at Breſt have 
en attributed to different cauſes, 
the 13th of September, while 
e ſquadron was fitting out with all 
idle expedition, the Leopard ar- 
ed from St. Domingo, having on 
ard a part of the 72 — aſſem- 
y, who were ordered over to an- 
er for their conduct; and as the 
ſatisfaction commenced on board 
s veſſel, on account of the admi- 
commanding a failor to be im- 
loned for intoxication, it was ſup- 
led by ſome that the crew had 
1 depraved by their communica- 
in with the rebellious members of. 
St. Domingo aſſembly ; while o- 
ers have attributed it, perhaps with 
ore probability, to the general ſuſ- 
'on which the ſeamen entertained 
their officers, the majority of 
tom were of the nobility, and poſ- 
ly not well affected to the new 
lſlitution, M. Menou, in a re- 
t from the military and marine 
damittees on the 2 iſt of October, 
tempted to fix the blame on the 
ivity and inertneſs of the mi- 
len. This charge however did 
appear well founded, though it 
followed on the 27th by the re- 
ation of the naval miniſter, M, 
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de la Luzerne, who was ſucceeded 
by M. Fleurieu ; and on the 16th of 
ovember, by that of M. Tour, du 
Pin, who was replaced by M. du 
Portail. The admiral, M. Albert 
de Rioms, alſo reſigned, with many 
of the officers; and M. Bougain- 
ville was appointed to the command 
of the flect. The malecontents 
were with ſome difficulty reduced 
to ſubordination ; but happily for 
France, ſhe was delivered from the 
neceſſity of engaging in a war by 
the convention which was ſoon after 
ſigned between Spain and England. 
It was fortunate for, France aud 
for the aſſembly, that, amidit all 
theſe diſturbances in the exterior 
arts of the kingdom, the new po- 
lice of Paris had preſerved the metro- 
polis tolerably quiet. The diſcon- 
tent excited by the affair of Naucy 
ended without violence. On the 
13th of November, however, the 
tranquillity of the capital was once 
more diſturbed, in conſequence of a 
private diſpute, which ended in a 
duel between M. Caftries and M. 
Charles Lameth, in which the lat- 
ter was dangerouſly wounded. As 
every report is at firſt exaggerated, 
the news was very generally ſpread 
that M. Lameth was killed ; and the 
people, ever prone to ſuſpicion, im- 
mediately conceived the formidable 
idea of a general conſpiracy ſucceſ- 
ſively to aſſaſſinate all the patriotic 
members. An immenſe mob was 
preſently aſſembled at the :6tel de 
Caſtries, which they proceeded to 
ſpoil and deſtroy. M. de la Fayette, 
whoſe vigilance was ever awake, no 
ſooner heard of the commotion, than 
with a party of the national guard he 
repaired to the ſpot, and with a for- 
titrde which never forſook him 
forcibly repreſented to the populace 
the raſhneſs of their conduct. It is 
equally to the credit of each party, 


that the mob immediately deſiſted, 
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and even, on coming out of the houſe, 
inſiſted that every man ſhould be 
ſearched, to evince that plunder was 
not in the leaſt their object. 

On the 16th and 2oth of Novem- 
ber, a buſineſs came before the aſ- 
ſembly, which was pregnant with 
difficulty, and which ſulpended the 
public opinion for ſome ſucceeding 
months. It is well known, that the 
country of Avignon. is incloſed on 
every fide by the dominions of 
France; that it formed anciently a 
part of Provence; that it was 
alienated hy a queen who was at that 
period both under circumſtances of 
compulſion and a minor ; that, as 
ſoon as ſhe came of age, ſhe re- 
claimed it ; that the cello had not 
been formally acknowledged by the 
parliaments, and that ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive monarchs had renewed their 
claim to the city as a part of their 
hereditary dominjons. On the other 
hand, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
long poſſeſſion had given to the 
popes that title b which moſt ſo- 
vereignties are held; that the ceſ- 
ſion of Jane, queen of Naples, had 
been ratified by the ſtates of Pro- 
vence 5 and that if ſome of the 
kings had denied the right of the 
pope, it had been acknowledged by 
others. A ſtronger reaſon ſolicited 
the aſſembly to incorporate this city 
with the kingdom of France, and that 
was the voice of the inhabitants of 
Avignon themſelves. The papal 

overnment 1s notoriouſly the worſt 
in the world; it is even ſaid, that 
juſtice was publicly bought and ſold 
at Avignon; nor could any re- 
monſtrances to the pope obtain re- 
dreſs for the people. In this ſtate 
of oppreſſion, a large party in the 
city ſaw with a ſpirit of emulation 
the new government of France; 
they deſired to make it their model, 
but ſtill profeſſed obedience to the 
pope. They elected a municipality, 
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and formed the active citizens 
a national guard, Such a ſlate 
things was ſcarcely conſiſtent wi 
a foreign dominion, —A. contef 
tween the vice-legate and the pey 
immediately ſucceeded: on the 1 
- June 8 inſurrection tx 
place in the city; the people ſen 
the palace ; * pa 1 — re 
taken down, and thoſe of Fm 
put up in their place; and ape 
tion was diſpatched to the nation 
aſſembly, entreating, that the tem 
tory of Avignon might be ina 
orated into the dominions « 
rance, To this firſt applicti 
the aſſembly only anſwered, by ſen 
ing a body of troops to reſtore tra 
quillity, and to preſerve order int 
city; at the ſame time adjoum 
the queſtion concerning the ob): 
of the petition. In May 1791,! 
diſcuſſion was again reſumed, and 
was again deferred. In the m: 
time, as the papal party was ſtray 
and the clergy apprehenſive af! 
ing deprived of their influence: 
their wealth, a moſt dreadful c 
war deſolated this beautiful count 
It would be diſguſting, as well 
tedious, to enter into a detail of t 
bloody ſcenes and the horrid d 
rages which ſucceeded. Let it! 
ſice to ſay, that all theſe cir 
ſtances being made known to! 
aſſembly, after repeated deli 
tions, it was at length reſolvcc, 
the 14th of September 1791," 
the territory of Avignon, with! 
adjacent county of Venaiſſin, ſho 
be conſidered as a part of the Ie? 
empire, and that a compenfatio 
lieu of theſe countries ſhould be 
fered to the pope. We have at 
pated a little the order of theſe ti 
actions, for the ſake of perſpic® 
and now return to the chain of 
narrative. 
We have already ſeen but 
much occaſion for cealure * 


* 
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ere treatment which the national 
rgy experienced from the conſti- 
at aſſembly. Their ſituation was 
Ling pd bg a ſeries of decrees 
ich were paſſed in the latter end 
the year 1790. In the month of 
7, among other eccleſiaſtical re- 
tions, it had been enacted, that 
ry beneficed clergyman ſhould 
emnly take an oath, © to watch 
refully over the faithful in the 
ih or dioceſe which was entruſted 
his care; to be faithful to the 
tion, the law, and the King; and 
maintain, to the utmoſt of his 
ver. the new conſtitution of France, 
| particularly the decrees relative 
the civil conſtitution of the cler- 
,” Many of the clergy, on the 
publiſhing of this decree, ſpon- 
zouſly offered to take the oath ; 
It in many places the reſolution 
ntinued a mere dead letter, till 
e27th of November, when a moſt 
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= ere decree was enacted, declarin 

3 aul ſuch clergy as ſhould neples 
© of ke the oath, ſhould be conſi- 
un 35 virtually ejected from their 
"wel neces; and con emning to ſevere 


ns and penalties all ſuch as ſhould 
we refractory. The policy of 
6 meaſure was certainly to place 
government of the church in the 
nds of men who were well af- 
ed to the new conſtitution, and 
ulengage the nation from a num- 
of diſaffected perſons, who 
bt be dangerous if poſſeſſed of 
wer, In this view, \ 1 meaſure 
6 probably politic; but it is much 
be doubted whether or not it 


_  jult. It might be a means of 
enn permanency to the new order 
en "85s but it certainly was a vio- 
ſpicu infringement on toleration; and 
i of MAI. © never ſee civil liberty pre- 


ed by a tyranny exerted over the 
uences of men! The conſe- 
e was, that many conſcientious 


us, who had been well affecd 
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to the conſtitution, reſigned their 
benefices ; and indeed the ſituation 
of honeſt men with ftri& notions 
of church authority, was rendered 
extremely perplexing by the public 
declaration of the pope, who teſti- 
fied in marked terms his diſapproba- 
tion of the oath. It is but juſtice 
to add, that the ſeverity of this de- 
cree was in ſome degree mitigated 
by a ſubſequent law, which aſſigned 
to the non-uring clergy a penſion of 
500 livres per annum. | 

The year 1790 cloſed with ſome 
acceſſion of popularity to the na- 
tional aſſembly. A ſtatue was de- 
creed to be erected to the memo 
of Rouſſeau, and his widow was it. 
lowed a penſion, Some other 
pular acts were paſſed; but what 
conferred upon them the molt ſolid 
applauſe, was the report of the com- 
mittee of finances, from which it 
appeared, that the national receipt 
exceeded the expenditure by three 
milkons, and that there was up: 
wards of 500,00al. ſterling in ſpecie 
in the public treaſury. To the im 
mortal honour of the aſſembly, the 
pernicious and diſgraceful tax of 
LOTTERIES was totally aboliſhed 
and prohibited. About the cloſe 
of the year M. de St. Prieſt, mi- 
niſter of the interior department, re- 
ſigned. 

The firſt act of the new year was 
not leſs honourable to the conſti- 
tuent legiſlature. Inſtead of indi- 
cating (as its enemies inſinuated) 
an inclination to prolong its ſeſſion, 
like the long parliament of Eng- 
land, a liſt of articles was intro- 
duced, which were neceſſary to be 
diſcuſſed previous to the final eſta- 
bliſhment of the conſtitution; after 
the determination of which the aſ- 
ſembly declared its intention of diſ- 
ſolving itſelf, and reſigning its au- 
thority. 

The jealouſy of the neighbouring 

. potentates 
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potentates now began to be alarmed, 
and there was much reaſon to ap- 
prehend that a league was formed 
agaiuſt the riſing liberties of France, 
among the moſt powerful nations of 
the continent. Cordons of troops 
were advanced from Germany on 
the north, from Spain on the ſouth, 
and from Italy and Savoy on the 
welt; and France might be ſaid li- 
terally to be beſieged with hoſtile 
armies. The events which took 
place in France, retarded for a while 
the execution of this plan : but the 
diſpoſitions of deſpotic courts never 
alter; their action is occaſionally in- 
terrupted by circumſtances; but their 
tenour is direct, and their conduct 
commonly conſiſtent: what Leo- 
old left unperformed, Francis will 
probably endeavour to accompliſh. 
The only plea which the conduct 


of France afforded theſe powers for 


interſcring in her domeſtic concerns, 
was the his of the German princes 
who had eſtates in Alſace and Lor- 
raine. On the ſubverſion of the 
feudal inſtitutions, the claims of 
vaſſalage, mortmain, &c. & which 
theſe princes conſidered as their 
right, were neceſſarily aboliſhed, It 
was in vain that the national aſſem- 
bly repeatedly decreed them the 
ampleſt compenſation. The views 
of the German courts were different. 
Alſace and Lorraine afforded the 
excuſe, but the obje& of the pro- 


jected war was certainly not the 


ſeignorial rights of a few petty 


princes, who would think themſelves 
amply recompenſed by the receipt of 
a few louis in their empty treaſuries. 


The cautious politics of Leopold, 


however, led him to purſue the moſt 
courtly meaſures in treating with 


France. On the 22d of January, 
the king communicated to the aſ- 
ſembly a letter from the emperor 
of Germany, in which that mo- 


narch makes the moſt unqualiſied 


ples; ſome piſtols were diſchay 


proteſtations of his amicable i 
tions towards France ; but in 
mates at the ſame time, that * | 
neceſſary that all the innovatig 
that have taken place in cn 
be of the decrees of the 4 f 
uguſt be done away, and mate 
ut upon the ancient footing,” 
he king, when he communica: 
the letter, treated it merely u 
official meaſure of the emperor, 
head of the German empire; a 
obſerved, that he received at f 
ſame time the moſt pacific aſſurn 
from the court of Vienna. 
aſſembly, however, were not to! 
_—_— upon by the fineſſe of La 
pold ; they immediately decreed 
conſiderable augmentation of f 
national force, and that every dela 
ſive meaſure ſhould be expeditioul 
adopted, 
| Several cauſes conſpired to | 
vent the re-eftabliſhment of order 
the provinces. The people in mal 
places _ too little —_— 
enjoy legal and temperate lit 
T x 1 of thoſe 25 were 4 
verſe to the new conſtitution we 
elevated by the proſpect of a cn 
ter · revolution, and the moveme 
of the hoſtile powers; and thet 
ſentment of the refractory and q 
ed prieſts operated every where iſ 
the fanaticiſm of the populace. 
Aix, a club or ſociety, calling 
ſelf “ Friends of the king 
the clergy,” was inſtituted ; 
members of which, on the 120. 
December, indulged themſelss 
the imprudent meaſure of we! 
the white cockade, In the ev 
of that day, ſome of the pan Wl: ' 
with a number of perſons wo 
longed to a club of oppoſite pn 


and a riot immediately enſued. 
mob haſtened immediately to 
priſon, where a M. Pachalis 
advocate, had for ſome — 
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fined for ſeditious writings and 
\Rices; and, in defiance of the 
nicipality and the national guard, 
e him from his place of confine- 
at, and hanged him, with two 
ers of the ariſtocratic party, 
ſrs. Roquette and Dorimont, on 
neighbouring trees. 
At Lyons, on the other hand, a 
ſperate, but ill-concerted conſpi- 
y was diſcovered, which had for 
object, to corrupt the populace of 
t city, by diſtributing money 
ong them ; to bring back thither 
e ex-princes ; to make that city 
e retreat of the king, if he could 
detached from the national aſſem- 
y; and if uot, the aſſembly was 
cibly to be conveyed thither along 
th hum, wn 
Ia the neighbourhood of Vannes 
Brittany the fanatic clergy openly 


ached againſt» the conſtitution ; 
d in one country pariſh, the 25 


er having celebrated maſs, deſire 
6 congregation to kiſs the crucifix, 
d gave them abſulution.——* Go 
w,” ſaid be, © and plunge you 
gers into the hearts of thoſe imipi- 
perſus who have. Serie your 
I religion ; you are ſaved!“ The 
atuated multitude, . inſtigated by 
ls incendiary exhortation, e 
ja body to Vannes. At this place, 
vrever, they found the Iriſh regi- 
tent of Walch and the nation; 
urd of l Orient prepared for their 
eption, and they were eaſily re- 
led and diſperſen. 
The public attention was now oc- 
Pied with a tranſaction which 
ould have been of little conſe- 
lence in any other circumſtances 
| the ſtate, On the 20th of Fe- 
ary, the preſident of the national 
embly received a letter from the 
vg, ſtating that his aunts, the 
ten of Louis XV. had left 
ns that morning at ſix o'clock, 


— 
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and that, as he was perſuaded that 
they could not legally be deprived 
of the liberty which the conſtitution 
gave to every citizen to travel where- 
ever .he would, he had not at- 
tempted to prevent their departures 
This report was no ſooner made 
than M, Camus propoſed that the 
civil lift ſhould be diminiſhed in pro- 
portion to the proviſion which the 
nation allotted them; this was again 
oppoſed by M. Martineau ; but the 
aſſembly conlidering the ſubject un- 
worthy of their notice, paſſed to the 
order of the day. On the following 
day however the ſubjeck was rey 
newed by M. Barnave, who, as the 
conſtitutional committee were ” 
preſent occupied in providing a fe 
of regulations for the government 
of the royal family, propoſed that 
they ould be afftenGied to preſent 
to the aſſembly the plan of a decree ' 
to aſcertain the right which per- 
Tons allied to the throne ſhould have 
to travel out of the kingdom. This 
propoſal - produced another from 
I lets. | Martintau, _ Gaupil, and 
others, that the law: againſt” emi- 
grants ſhould extend "not only to 
the royal family, but to all other ins 
dividuals; and that. a reaſonable ab- 
Entee tax ſhould be tmpoſed, in or- 
der to diſcourage emigration in ge- 
mat th eas yo 
„In the mean time thy ladies con- 
tinued their, journey, and. with 4 
train of carriages preſented them- 
ſelves before Morel, and produced 
to the magiſtrates a paſſport from 
the king, counterſigned Montmo- 
rin, and a declaration from the mu- 
nicipality of Paris, ſtating that wy 
arrogated to themſelves no right 
ſtop any perſons travelling throug 


the Kingdom. As the municipality o 


Moret was informed that the ,matter 
was now under the conſideration of 
the conſtitutional committee, they 

G4 deter- 


* 


35 hig. 


. the üblic. On. the 
-that day, at the uſual hour o di- 
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determined to hu them. They 


bad however no ſooner taken this 


determination, than a party of a hun- 
dred or more of the chafſeurs de Lor- 
raine, with a number of the domeſ- 
tics of M. Montmorin, mayor of 
Fontainebleau, appeared before the 
gates, forced them' open, and made 
a clear paſſage for the travellers, 
At Aranay-le ue, the municipality 
was more ſucceſsful ; there they 
effectually ſtopped the progreſs of 
the royal emigrants, and 41 atched 
an account of their toveedini to 
the national aſſembly. On! mature con- 
fideration, bowever, the legiſlative 
body decreed, that „ as there was 
no poſitive Jaw exiſting which ſanc- 
Ha. the arreſt of meldames, aunts 
the king, i it, ſhould be referred to 
the executive power; * and in 576 
1 of. this decree, 2 vis 
28, they d were left to purf ue. the 
urney to Rome. 
Thus the country Was entirely der 
ſerted b all the different branches 
the royal. dp except mon- 
New. U eople, whoſe Fe 
uſpicions Ferch a "thouſaz devils in 
ele emi ratig ns, e e a tu- 
lItuoys manpier at the Thuilleries ; 
223 a hab Na 'fpread, that the 
mly remainin brother) of the kin 
was about to dep art alſo, the m 
immediately ikeRted their courks 
lage, and inſiſted gn a 
ile not to leave the kingdom 
dot Prince chnceded to the withes 
of t. eren and they diſperſed 
every appearance, of ſatistaction 
and j e ' 


On the 28th, of. February an 


event, of a more extfaordinary an 


rtunate A contributed to L14ETEA 
che Kno uſy and, diſſatisfaction. 9 
morning df 


Ya ſervice at the as chapel, a 
2 
5 


pere nature occurred, and un- t 


Piers to the national guard. 


gentleman, after walking ſor (i 
time in the gallery, requelted th 
attendants on the danphin to þ 
permitted to ſee the prince, A 
pad into the apartment, a po 
of a. peculiar 'conſtruRtion 1 
diſcovered under his coat: he 1 
arreſted, and examined before t 
ma or of Paris, and committed 


l the mayor was occupie 
with this affair, he received intel 
ence of a riot in another quarts 
The caſtle of Vincennes had bel 
rected to undergo ſome repair; anda 
25 edifice had formerly been uſed 
tate priſon, the 2 of thepe 
N immediate ook fire, en 
eir imaginations. repreſented 0 
them the horrible ſpeAre of a Ball 
{till more formidable than that whid 
had been demoliſhed,” The ſubur 
of St. Antoine was preſently in me 
1585. and the * Dio of ep ſa 
4 0 was powerfully aſſailed, M 
ailly was however no ſooner it 
formed of this commotion, than ei. 
eeded thither, accompanied I 
a de la Fay ette uud ahn pil 


of the nationals u The poi 
lace were eaſily un asd, and pc 
ſuage: to di! erle ; But what was ec 


ſurpri e of th de and tit 


national 55 ir return le 
the Thui 


r find the gate 
barred again th em z atid 4s ſoon NN 
they w ere ord oben, the abet kor 
ments were difcoyered to be tian 
with men who 1 aſſembled u n 
the pretence « on efending the kv 
As no crime Antention could! 

ved againft thetu, aftcr ba 
2 and deprived of their arms 
were ordered, ivilly to depart 

we tis the protection of the 10" 


general ſuſpicion v was, that a conl 
racy had been”. concerted by 


chiefs of che ariſtocratic path, 


\ 
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e advantage of the firſt .commo- 
In, which would neceſſarily draw 

the national guard, to put in ef- 
t their long projected plan of 
rrying off the king. 
ight be the motive of the perſons 
ho aſſembled on this occaſion, it is 
uch to be regretted, as it gave too 
uch countenance to the ſuſpicions 


irit of party which it was ſo much 
e intereſt of the nation to counters» 
t and ſubdue, 

The beginning of March was de- 
cated by the aſſembly chiefly” to 
he rare of the army, Qu 
e. th it was decreed, that there 
ould in future be only ſix marſhals 
France, whoſe functions ſhould 
entirely military, and whoſe pay 


er annum. With regard to the 
rſhals of France then exiſting, it 
determined, that ſuch of them 
s ſhould not be retained in t 

dual ſervice of the Rate, ſhould re- 
tive penſiong adequate to their me- 
ts. On the Tucceeding day M. 
"tor Broglio addreſſed the aſſem- 
dy in favour of his father, marſhal 
Proglio, “ He obſerved, that the 
ecree which had juſt been paſſed 
emed to menace Hig reſpectable 
ather, after a long and glorious ca- 
t, with the deprivation of an ho- 
pour which he had obtained, not 
rom favour, but by merit. His fa- 
mer, he faid, always a ſtranger to 
Intrigue,. and repillſed from court 
ren for his virtues, had lived among 
the loldiers from the age of four- 
teen. He was their friend, their 
patron, their father. On the late 
unhappy  oceafion, he ſtated, that 
mrikal Broglio had been drawn 
from his retreat in the countty by 
tte politive order of the king That 
le was not privy to the a embling 
of the troops near the ,ca pital ; and 
bolule conicipus of the delign, that, 


hatever - 


the people, and cheriſhed that 


s fixed at the rate of 30,000 livres 
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on his arrival at court, his firſt ad- 
dreſs to the king was—* Here are 
the troops! but where is the enemy? 
That he was made acquainted with 
none of the meaſures of the c 
and heard of the diſmiſſion of 
Neckar only through the medium 
of public report — That when he ar- 
rived at Metz, fo ſenfible had he 
been of the diſhonourable cauſe-in 
which he had been unconſciouſly 
engaged, that his ſpirits were ſunk, 
and his health had been viſibly on 
the decline— That he was now in ſo 
dangerous a ſtate, that. he was un- 
able to return to his country, but 
had moſt obitinately reſiſted ever 
attempt to ſeduce ham from kak 
legiance to it.? of 
In conſequence of this repreſenta- 
tion, the aſſembly reſolved—* That 
for the preſent nothing deciſive 
ſhould be decreed with reſpe& to 
the rank of marſhal of France, as 
held by M. Broglio; but that he 
ſhould ſtill be _ conſidered as 
ſerving his rank and title, &c.“ 
Towards the concluſion of the 
month, ſeveral decrees were walled 
relative to the caſe of a regency, — 
« Women were excluded from that 
truſt, as well as from the ſucceſſion 
to the crown, The regency was 
declared to belong of right to the 
next male heir to the crown, during 
the whole minority of the king. 
The perſon of the minor king, how- 
ever, was not confided to the re- 
gent; and he was pronounced to be 
of age at eighteen. — Nearly about 
the. ſame period -it was decreed, 
te that all public funCtionaries ought 
to reſide in whatever place was the 
3 ſeene of their employments 
_— That the king, as the firit public 
ſunctionary, ſhould be always reſi- 
dent, during. the ſeſſion, within 
twenty leagues of the legiſlative 
body; and that if he or the heir 
apparent went out of the kingdom 
1 8 without 
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without a decree of the legiſlature, 
they ſhould be conſidered as having 
abdicated the crown,” 

This diſcuſſion was ſucceeded by 
one of ſtill greater importance to 
the welfare of the community. This 
regarded the ſucceſſion to property, 
and the right of diſpoſing of poſ- 
ſeſſions after death. In the outſet 
of the debate, a very judicious diſ- 
tinction was eltabliſhed ; and it was 
determined, 1ſt, to decide what was 
proper to be decreed with reſpect 
do the effects of perſons dying in- 
teſtate; and, wy whether any re- 
ſtriction ought to be laid on the right 
of teſtamentary alienation, In the 
firſt part of this inveſtigation, the 
evils of the exiſting law of inhe- 
Titances were ſtrongly depicted. The 
abſurd feudal inſtitution of primo- 

eniture was. ſucceſsfully attacked. 
It was demonſtrated, © that no ſuch 
inſtitution exiſted among the en- 
lightened nations of antiquity ; that 
it originated among the molt barba- 
rous tribes, and in the moſt uncivi- 
lized periods; that, in the preſent 
circumſtances of ſociety, it was war- 
ranted by no motive, no reaſon, no 
excuſe; that its baſis u as injuſtice, 
its conſequences profligacy and 
crimes; that the heir to a large for- 
tune was generally corrupted by the 
F reer of it, and the younger 
branches devoted to beggary and 
proftitution ; that its effects in a 
public view were ſtill more deplor- 
able; and that it was the principal 
cauſe of that inequality among the 
citizens, which produced moſt of 
the vice and all the miſery that exiſts 
in ſociety.” In fine, the e, 
that an equal divifion of property 
ſhould take place among the chil- 
dren or relations of 'perſons dying 
inteſtate, ſeemed to meet with una- 
nimous approbation, and was ſome 
time after the diſcuſſion decreed, 
On the _ topic, there was a 


as even to baffle the diligence of tis 
were not leſs forcible and ingenio ; 
It was ſaid, “that the queſtion n 


will of the law, or the will of the i 


mined, therefore, that an equal 


H AND 
* diverſity of ſentiment, « 


ence of the unlimited power 
teſtators, recourſe was had to n 
ſacred light in which property oi 
always to be a to the d 
couragement which would be hd 
forth to induſtry, if a man wan 
permitted to diſpoſe of his propeny 
agreeably to his inclination, 
power of parents over their d 
dren was another forcible argune 
which was reſorted to on this top 
To make children independent d 
their parents, it was ſaid, would i 
the ' annihilation of good mor 
Youth, it was added, is the tom 
zone of human life, and muſt il 
the unreſiſting prey of temptatic 
of debauchery, of uſury, of or 
exiſting corruption and depravit 
if poſſeſſed of an independent pe 
mony. The character of a fathe 
was repreſented as the moſt ſac 
of titles; it was that which the Day 
himſelf aſſumes. The equal parties 
of eſtates, which was the princyd 
argument employed by the otic 
hide, was adduced as a proof in! 
vour of that arrangement which ki 
the diſpoſal of his property to tit 
will of the teſtator, In the increa 
of population, it was ſaid, the lande 
roperty of individuals would & 
AibItvided into atoms, and the por 


tions would be ſo extremely ima 


collectors of the land-tax.“ 
llhe arguments on the other 6% 


this caſe was ſimply, whether toe 


dividual, ſhould be obeyed? The , 
or determination of the law 0ugi 
to be preferred, becauſe it was , 
tally exempt from the influence © 
the paſſions; whereas the will of 6 
individual was always under be 


direction. If the law had dete 
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n of pro was for the good 
the * will of the fact 
goal ought not to interfere with 
public welfare. The arbitrary 
polition of parents not only ob- 
ucted the public proſperity, by 


tune among the citizens; but 
quently produced the moſt cruel 
trages, by dilinheriting their 
ildren from paſſion or miſrepre- 
ntation,—It was not however con- 
nded that the reſtriction ſhould 
ſo abſolute that a parent ſhould 
we nothing left to diſtribute as a 
compenſe to a deſerving child, no- 
ing to withhold as a check upon 
ne leſs worthy ; the object was, to 
| are a part of the inheritance at the 
a1 iſpoſal of the teſtator, and to diſ- 
ph nibute a part in ſuch proportions as 
* ould ſeem moſt 5 to promote 
ane proſperity 0 e common- 
Day alt, WW 1 

weiß Of this latter opinion was Mira- 
nec gen; but he fake no longer 
o om the tribune, which had ſo 
ten reſounded with the thunders 
{ his eloquence, but from the dark 
and filent regions of the dead. 
Vile the law of ſucceſſions conti- 
mued in agitation, he was ſeized 
ita an inflammatory colic, and at the 
erly age of forty- two was cut off in 
the meridian of earthly glory. Dur- 
lg the moſt ſevere part of his ill- 
nels, and even while ſtruggling in 
the arms of death, he continued 
fill the man of the public.—A few 
bours before his deceaſe he ſent for 
the biſhop of Autun, and obſerved 
to him that the law of inheritances 
vas the order of the day, —He re- 
queſted him to take down his ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject, and report 
tem to the national aſſembly.—It 
k difficult to ſay whether the afflic- 
don with which they heard the 
news of his death, or the reſpect 
Fuch- they ſcemed to pay to his 


atributing to the inequality of 


laſt ſentiments, was more honourable 
and conſpicuous. Some ſuſpicions 
were entertained that he died by 
iſon; but, on opening his body, 
44 proofs were found to fultif 
a conjeCture, 
The preſent age has not ſeen a 
more extraordinary character than 
M. de Mirabeau. His talents were 
brilliant, and the times and fitua- 
tion were favourable to the exerciſe 
of them, He was farmed by na- 
ture and by habit tp govern and 


direct a popular &ffembly—His . 


deep penetration, his promptitude, 
his 5 * eloquence, his powerful 
voice, were all adapted to- command 
attention, and to ſilence or confute. 
Born of a noble though not an opu- 
lent family, his early education had 
initiated him in all the engaging, all 
the ſocial arts; his love of pleaſure 
had led him into a variety of ſitua- 
tions, and had made him perfectly 
acquainted with the human charac- 
ter; the perſecution and diſtreſs 
which he had encountered in early 
life, had rendered him firm; a te- 
dious confinement had made him 
ſtudious. Few ſtateſmen poſſeſſed 
more extenſive views; few orators 
have been capable of bolder flights, 
of a more paſſionate addreſs, or a 
more energetic expreſſion. 

Of his private life we profeſs to 
know but little: common report, 
however, has not ſpoken of him in 
this view in the moſt favourable 
terms. His private character cloud- 
ed with ſufpicion his public con- 


duct; though it muſt be confeſſed, 


that there is nothing upon record 
which juſtifies fuck conjectures. 
Though he defended royalty, it 
would be harſh to ſay that he did it 


only to promote his intereſt with 


the monarch :' though he pleaded 
for the admillion of miniſters to the 
legiſlative body, we have no autho- 
rity to aſſert, that he meant to ſolicit 
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an em opment. He profeſſes of 
himſelt, that his ſyſtem of politics 
was that which 1s termed the mo- 
derate fyſtem.— Perhaps every man 
who ſees deeply into human nature, 
and who knows the weakneſs of 
mankind, and the inſtability of po- 
pe counſels, will be moderate, 
He is even ſaid in his laſt illneſs to 
have expreſſed his fears leſt the de- 
mocratic party of France ſhould go 
too far in weakening the executive 
government. | | 

As an orator, the faireſt teſtimon 
is the amazing power which he pal 
fſeſſed in a numerous and turbulent 

aſſembly, and his confeſſedly ex- 

celling all the efforts of his 7 
rivals and contemporaries. The fa- 
culty on which he appears moſt to 
have valued himſelf, was that of im- 
proving on the obſervations - of 
others, and perpetually drawing 
even from his adverſaries a copious 
fund of matter, His writings are 
unequal, and not unfrequently ob- 
ſcure. In delineating the charac- 
ters of other men, he is ſevere, ſar- 
caſtic, and uncandid N and in = 

ery of portraits (if it be indiſ- 
end, his) he appears to have 
made ſaeriſices to jealouſy and envy 
unworthy of his own great taleuts, 
and unbecoming a liberal mind, 

The honours which he received 
from his country are perhaps unpa- 
ralleled in the preſent age. During 
his illneſs his door was beſieged by 
inquiring citizens, whoſe counte- 
Dances evinced that they conſidered 
him as the ſaviour of their country. 
The directory of Paris and the na- 
tional aſſembly decreed a mourning 
of eight days. By a reſolution of 
the legiſlature alſo, a public funeral 
was ordercd, and which was attend- 
ed by the national aſſembly, the mi- 
niſters, the magiſtrates and judges 
in their robes, the national guard of 
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Paris, the ſociety of Friends of h 
Conſtitution, or Jacobins, and ay 
credible number of ſpectators. Ty 
magnificent new church of St. A 
nevieve was conſecrated for the x 
ception of the remains of great az 
and Mirabeau was the ſirſt whom 
publicly decreed that honour. þ 
that church however was not cn 
plete, the body was for the prda 
depoſited in St. Etienne du May, 
which adjoing St. Genevieve, by te 
fide of the coffin which contain; tk 
aſhes of Deſcartes, 
The next diſcuſſion which & 
gaged the attention of the aſſenbh, 
was the organization of the mini; 
The miniſters were declared reſov 
ſible ; and it was alſo decreed, tht 
no member of the national aſſendy 
could take any part in adminifrs 
tion till four years after the concly 
ſion of that legiſlature of whichk 
was a member.,—The appointment 
of miniſters was veſted in the king; 
but their number was to be regulated 
by the legiſlature, —The minilen 
then appointed were, iſt, Ar 
niſter of juſtice, who was to kecp d 
at ſeal; to execute all Jaws it 
. to the ſanctioning of decrees 
to preſerve a 9 withal 
the inferior departments of juſtice; ts 
ſubmit to the Eee all queſtions 
of juriſprudence, &c. 2d, A mb 
niſter wg war, to ſuperintend the t 
332 of all the troops of the 
ine, &c.; to order the movenes 
of the armies againſt the enemy, & 
d, A miniſter of foreign affairs, 
338 and conduct all cr 
reſpondence with foreign courts; ® 
enforce the execution of treati5) 
and to have a general care of ine 
political and commercial interelts c 
the kingdom. . 4th, A minilter 

marine and for the colonics. 
miniſter of foreign * to (het 

ſalary of 150,000 livres ( 
* 25 70d 
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gol.) per annum, and the reſt 
oco livres 8 5,o00l.) per 
um. The king and the mi- 
ers to compoſe a great council of 
e for the due exerciſe of the exe- 
tive power. 
The nobleſſe aſſembled on the 
rders of Alſace, for the purpoſe 
reconquering their titles, began 
w to create ſome alarm in the 
pple. The emigrant army had 
en reviewed by the prince de 
onde: their uniform was black, 
ed with yellow, with a death's 
ad ſurroundedævith a laurel wreath 
one cuff, and a ſword on the 
her, with tie motto, Conquer 
die.” The emigrants alſo, it was 
ided, were well received by moſt 
| the German princes, and every 
ing appeared hoſtile on the fron- 
ers. As the cardinal de Rohan 
d taken an active part in 1 
e people from their duties, an 
f inpeachment was decreed againſt 


im and ſome other of the princi- 


dl emigrants, 

With this circumſtance ſeveral 
hers concurred to keep awake the 
ier · watchful eye of popular ſuſpi- 
ion. The king, whether he enter- 
uned them through prejudice and 
redileion, or through mere com- 
paſſion, was ſurrounded with non- 
ring prieſts, and other perſons of 
d dubious character; and the people 
d not forgotten the ſingular tranf- 

Kuon of the Thuilleries on the 28th 
February. However, therefore, 
we may condemn, we cannot be ſur- 
pſed at the tumult which took 
place on the 18th of April, while 
ne royal family was preparing to 
| out for St. Cloud, where they 
atended to paſs the Eaſter holidays. 
The populace, who conſidered this 
* only foreboding the flight of the 
ug, and a counter-revolution,. cla- 
norouſly. furrounded the carriage, 
ud infiſted on their majeſties* re- 


D 
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turn. It was in vain that M. B 
and M. de la Fayette oppoſed this 
hrenſy ; in vain they exerted them- 
elves to procure a free paſſage for 
the carriage. A ſet of orators bgt- 
ter adapted to the ears of the com- 
mon people, exclaimed, © If the 
king eſcapes, there will be a civik 
war, and the ſtreets of Paris will be 
deluged with the blood of the citi- 
zens.” The national guard refuſed 
to act We know,” ſaid the gre- 
nadiers, that we are violating the 
law ; but the ſafety of the country is 
the firſt of laws.” 

The royal family, in ſhort, was obli- 
ged to return. The king immediately 
repaired to the aſſembly, where, 
with a becoming firmneſs and dig- 
nity, he complained of the :nfult, 
and declared his intention of per- 
ſevering in his reſolution. He was 
anſwered in a reſpectful ſpeech by 
the preſident ; and he proceeded on 
his journey. At the ſame time, his 
majeſty embraced this opportunity 
of notifying to all the foreign courts 
his acceptance of the confitution Y 
and, in compliance with a requeſt 
from the municipality of Paris, diſ- 
miſſed from about his perſon thoſe 
obnoxious perſons who had been # 

rincipal cauſe of the ſuſpicion.— 
New aſſurances of fidelity to the 
conſtitution, and of loyalty to the 
king, paſſed between the ſovereign 
and the national aſſembly, and all was 

niet 
l The writers of all parties have 
done juſtice to the ſpirit and pro- 
priety which diſtinguiſhed the con- 
duct of M. de la Fayette on this oc- 
caſion. On the 21ſt, he, with the 
other ſtaff- oſſicers, fent in their re- 
ſignation, obſerving, that ſince the 
national guards would no longer 
obey, they muſt ceaſe to retain a 
command which was merely nominal. 
This event was no ſooner. known 
than all Paris was ſeized with a ge 

neral 


og 
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neral terror; nor could all the ma- 
chinations of La Fayette's enemies 
prevent their ſoliciting in a body, 
and under circumſtances the moſt 
reſpectful to him, that he would re- 
aſſume the command. After ſome 
heſitation on his part, and the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances given on theirs 
of entire obedience, he agreed on 
the 24th to comply with their 
wiſhes, 

During theſe tranſactions in the 
capital, the provinces could not even 
yet be pronounced in a perfect ſtate 
of ' tranquillity, At Toulouſe in 
particular, ſeveral patriot citizens 
were aſſaſſinated on the night of the 


17th of March. The murder was 


attributed to the officers or ſoldiers 
of the regiment of St. Barthelemy. 
The Mo. a immediately took arms, 
but\_ happily the tumult ended in 
burning the colours of the regiment. 
The real authors of the aſſaſſinations, 
however, eſcaped into Spain. 

Theſe commotions, which agitated 
the mother country, were however 
trifling when compared with the 
fatal animoſities which prevailed in 
the colonies. The decree of March 
1790 was ſo far from quieting the 
jealouſies and diſturbances which 
exiſted, that its immediate effect 
ſeemed to be to kindle the whole of 
the French Weſt Indies into a flame. 
Before the arrival of the commiſ- 
ſioners who were to enforce the 
decree, a mulatto of the name of 
Oge attempted to excite a rebel- 
lion in St. Domingo : his part 
was, however, defeated ; he wk 
refuge among the Spaniards ; they, 
however, ſurrendered him, 'and he 
expired upon the wheel. The very 
troops which had been ſent from 
France to reſtore tranquillity, be- 
came infected with the — of in- 
ſubordination. A regiment of na- 
tive troops too, which was named 


the regiment of Port - au-Prince, 


warmly agitated in the aſſenbh- 


aſſaſſinated their colonel, They 
bellious regiment was embark 
and ſent to Europe; but the king 
commiſſaries ftill exerciſed a fc 
and dubious authority. 

But the very decree of the aſa 
bly, the ſubſtance of which has he 
already intimated, proved the nu 
deplorable ſource of diſcord, þ 
that decree, parochial aſſenbia 
were directed to be held previouy 
the forming of a colonial conti 
tion; but no definition was gi 
of the perſons who were to fom 
theſe meetings. The people of o. 
lour, not being excepted, conclude 
naturally that they were virtual 
compriſed in the jaw. The nat 
violent conteſts enſued, and a de 
tation was ſent over to the natioul 
aſſembly, to demand an explication, 

In May 1791, the matter wa 


The advocates in favour of ti 
people of colour urged the dec 
ration of rights, which the afſendq 
itſelf had agreed on as the baſs 
their new conſtitution, and even av 
pealed to a higher authority, tit 
E fundamental principles of te. 
on and juſtice. The colonial & 
puties, and their abettors, coulelſed 
that the prejudice againſt the peqt 
of colour was abſurd and unjul; 
but they alleged that it was a pt 
judice which could not be anni 
ited by a ſingle decree, or be oll. 
terated in a ſhort ſpace of time— 
That a law which ſhould at one 
elevate theſe perſons to the ſane 
rank with the white coloniſts, wou 
expoſe the iſland to the 'ſeverelt a 
lamities. The aſſembly found k 
in a moſt difficult predicament. 
free people of colour on the cbt 
hand, and their dependents, ver 
numerous and wealthy; and, on 
other, the whites in the 
iſlands were maſters of ne? 
200,000 negroes, were poſſeſſed 
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He actual power, and had exhi- 
d the molt alarming ſymptoms 
independence. They had al- 
ly opened their ports to foreign 
jons, and had threatened to tranſ- 
their allegiance to the Engliſh 
ernment. The troops which 
been ſent had been debauched 
n their duty, and corrupted in 
ir principles, and little reliance 
d be placed upon new debarka- 
3. In this dilemma, the legiſ- 
ure proceeded gradually, and 
th extreme caution. 

On the 13th of May, a decree 
s paſſed to __ the apprehen- 
ns of the coloniſts with reſpect 
the liberation of the negroes ; 
d it was eſtabliſhed as a conſtitu- 
nal article, that the legiſlature 
the mother country could decide 
thing with reſpe& to the libera- 
dn of the ſlaves, but upon the ac- 
al and formal demand of the co- 
ial aſſemblies.” This was fol- 
wed, on the 15th, by another de- 
ee equally cautious, and in effect 
tial to the white coloniſts ; which 
s, that people of colour born of 
e parents on both ſides, ſhould be 
initted into all the colonial aſſem- 
ies: and as to thoſe whoſe pa- 
nts on one fide only were free, the 
viſlature would not determine any 
ing till they heard the ſentiments 
{the colonial aſſemblies, 

Thus, by a repetition of the ſame 
mid policy which had produced 
e diſturbances, the aſſembly till 
dntinued to widen the breach.— 
either party was ſatisfied with the 


colour were not born of parents 
o were both free, fince it happened 
bat a conſiderable number were t 
Ipring of ſlaves who had be 
tate of concubinage with their 
alters; and the white colonifts, on 
e other hand, found their darlin 


Feudice invaded even by Sis tri- 
\ 


ecree, The majority of the people 
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fling innovation. The moſt fatal 
diſcord manifeſted ĩtſelf immediately. 
The aſſembly had ſent over no troops 
to enforce its own decree, The co- 
loniſts complained, that the decree 
in itſelf was impracticable. Such a 
ſcrutiny as it required into the pe- 
digree and extraction of individuals, 
could not be conducted without of- 
fence, without difficulty and litiga- 
tion. The white coloniſts repre- 
ſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
this laſt decree was a total violation 
of the preamble to the former : 
though the aſſembly had ſanctioned 
the continuance of ſlavery, they ſtill 
feared the abolition of the flave- 
trade, and determined to relax no- 
thing in their ſeverity and oppreſ- 
ſion of the people of colour, 

In the mean time, the enemies of 
the revolution were not inactive in 
inflaming the minds of both parties. 
The flaves, whether inſtigated by 
incendiaries, or whether finding the 
civil authority which held them in 
obedience almoſt annihilated, ſoon 
began bo take a part in the diſputes; 
and diſcord, 3 and bloodſhed 
e every part of the colonies. 

n Martinico, and the ſmaller iſlands, 
after much conteſt, order has been 
* reſtored; but St. Domingo 

ill remains a melancholy ſcene of 
deſolation and civil war. The hiſ- 
tory of theſe tranſactions has not 
= been ſufficiently inveſtigated : 

ut, in our next volume, we purpoſe 
to collect the moſt authentic ſtate- 
ments, and to furniſh as complete a 


narrative as poſſible, both of the 


sand conſequences of this in- 
ection. ö ä 

In the latter end of June, the city 
of Paris, and the whole kingdom of 
France, were thrown into * moſt 
violent conſternation, by the deſer- 
tion of the king. It was remarked, 
that for ſome weeks previous to this 


event, the emigrations had greatly 
; * increaſed ; 
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increaſed; and the circulating ſpecie 
of the kingdom diſappeared, as it 
were by a miracle. The non-juring 
prieſts were more active and auda- 


cious than ever, and emiſſaries were 


employed to corrupt the ſoldiery of 
almoſt every regiment, and eſpecially 
on the frontiers, 

The perfidious Bouille, who had 
ſo wantonly imbrued his hands in 
the blood of his fellow-ſoldiers, in 


the affair of Nancy, was the princi- 


agent on this occalion. By a 
OG fictions and excuſes, he 
evaded for a long time the civic 
oath ; but at length he took it with 
fuch ſpontaneous tokens of zeal as 


left no room to doubt of his fidelity, 


He was entruſted with the.protec- 
tion of the frontiers; a truſt which 
he exerciſed more conſiſtently wit 
hrs own character and views, than 


with the principles of duty and ho- 
nour. He either permitted the forti - 


fications of all the frontier towns to 
run to decay, or aſſiſted in their di- 
lapidation. The garriſons were left 
without proviſions or ammunition. 
The national ſoldiery were replaced 
wherever it was poſſible with fo- 
reigners, and the utmoſt pains were 
taken to ſpread diſunion and diſ- 
content among the national troo 
The place nominally appointed for 
the retreat of the king, was Mont - 
medy, a fortified town of Luxem- 
burgh 3 but it was generally ſup- 
poſed that his aQual reſidence was 
to be within the emperor's domi- 
nions. Here the emigrants from 
all quarters were to be aſſembled, 
and were to act in concert with the 

werful ſuccours which were to be 
urniſhed by Pruſſia and Auſtria, 
while other diverſions were to be 
made on the ſide of Spain and Savoy, 
by the reſpectiye monarchs of thoſe 
countries, | 

Such is the account which is moſt 
generally beheved of the motives 


t 


night of the 20th of June, howen 


i 


and plan of this ill-concerted af 
fortunate journey ; unfortunay 
the country, becauſe it dell 
that confidence which the ya 
ought to have in the executive 


vernment; and doubly unforty ity 
for the monarch, becauſe it lot h 
much of the love of an aff:&in the 
and loyal people, who, in the kin 
diſtreſsful and tumultuous cim 


ſtances of the revolution, was a 
known to waver or abate in the 
= and perſonal regard wk 

ey retained for their ſovere 
The- king's intention was not 
ſuch a profound ſecret, but thai 
was known to M. Gouvion, one 
the officers of the national gu 
who communicated it to the my 
and M, la Fayette : the guard 
in conſequence doubled, and fi 
» were taken as appen 
ikely to prevent every poſlibility 
effecting the intention. On 


the king, queen, madame Elizabd 
ſiſter to the king, and the whole 
the royal family diſappeared. 
after their departure, it was d 
covered that a ſewer which ran v 
der the princefs Elizabeth's ap 
ment, from the caſtle of the Thu 
ries, and communicated with tix 
river, under the firſt arch of the Put 
Royal, had been cl-aned out, 2 
covered with planks and fand. 
Through this it was ſuppoſed i 
royal family eſcaped, and proc 
in a boat along the river to 809 
where a ſtrong and convenient coach 
made for the purpoſe received tht 
king, the queen, the dauphin, 1 
madame Elizabeth. The others ** 
conveyed in poſt- chaiſes. Monk 
and madame took the road to Mow 
and the king's party that of Mow 
medy. : 

If a teſt had been wanting of le 
ſpirit and patriotiſm of the nat 


none could have been deviſed ſo 1 
tisfacto! 
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Rory as this. The aſſemb 
nate ved the news with a calmn 
dignity, ſufficient almoſt to dif- 
tenance oppoſition, Their firſt 
was the public ſafety and tran- 
ity. They committed to the 
iſters the execution of the laws, 
the other political functions of 
king. A new oath of fidelity 
he nation was -preſcribed to the 
tary. Couriers were diſpatched 
| the different parts of the king- 
, with orders to ſtop the fugi- 
if poſſible, and to recommend 
preſervation of peace and good 
er. Aſter theſe precautions, the 
mbly, with unparalleled calmneſs, 
med their ordinary labours, and 
eeded to the diſcuſſion of the 
aal code. 
Among the people, the firſt im- 
e was a combined emotion of con- 
ation, ſurpriſe, and indignation. 
e king's arms and effigies were 
n down and broken by the po- 
ace of Paris. A proclamation 
_ the aſl, 7 however, ſoon 
ored order. e national guard 
nbled ; deputations from dif- 
nt bodies a 
aſſembly, with the ſtrongeſt and 
t firm profeſſions of patriotiſm 
| obedience. 


ough the majority of the nation, 
ever, thus evinced its attachment 
erevolution, the flight of the king 
8 niewed in v deren lights, 
vrding as the different parties felt 
ir particular prejudices affected 
wa t the firſt of the 
lution, two parties only, divided 
maſs of 4 * friends 
privileges and ariſtocracy, and the 
e of liberty: but the latter 
L ſince divided, and a party more 
— = = new conſtitution 

iſtocracy themſelves 
d ſtarted up; a party; who, in 
lt of ideal perfection are never 
— with any eftabliſhed form 


ared at the bar of 


of government; but who are plan- 
ning Utopian republics, inſtead of 
—— the peace and induſtry 
of a people, and the ſtability of the 
government, which are the only cir- 


cumſtances that can give greatneſs 


or proſperity to a nation. 

To the republicaw party the de · 
parture of the king was a matter 
of triumph: their love of chan 
was now likely to meet at leaſt a 
preſent gratification : they enlarged 
upon the abſurdity of a government 
which enabled an individual to 
—— = —_ ſtate . eonfu- 

on: t ented the king as 2 

2 whoſe — 
and love for his people would pre- 
ſently be 1 his entering 
France at the head of hoſtile armies, 
to ravage the country, and to drench 
it in blood. The loſs of authority, 
they ſtated, muſt be ever, to him 
who — — it, a ſubject of 
_ ; and they exhorted the lovers 

liberty, even if the king's flight 
ſhould be prevented, to make uſe of 
the opportunity to get rid of a na- 

enemy. * . 
The more temperate and ſounder 
thinkers ſaw the matter in a very 
different point of view. e ma- 
jority of them preferred a limited 
monarchy, as at leaſt the moſt expe- 
dient form of government, and con- 
ſidered it as abſurd in a _— en- 
joying perfect liberty, to diſpute 
. the mode or form in which it 
ſhould be adminiſtered. They con- 
ſidered, that even if the republican. 


form were preferable, cuſtom and 


habit had inured the French to mo- 
narchy, and their ſtrongeſt preju- 
dices iuclined them to rt it: 
that the nation was not in a ſtate 
to endure the ſhock of a ſecond re- 
volution. y therefore con- 
templated it as the happieſt event 
that could occur, ſhould the king 
by — chance be reſtored ; 

and 
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and foreſaw a train of the moſt 
formidable evils threatening the 


| Kingdom and the people, ſhould he 


fall into the, hands of their enemies. 
Theſe diſaſters were happily pre- 
vented by the patriotiſm, vigilance, 
and good conduct of two obſcure 
individuals. To ſavour their eſcape, 
the royal family had. obtained a 
paſiport through the medium of 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador, in the 
nome of a baroneſs, de Kortz, with 
er ſuite, as travelling to Frankfort. 
They travelled in the moſt private 
manner till they found themſelves 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
pital, when they were furniſhed 
— Bouillè with detachments of dra- 
oons, under the pretence of guard- 
ng ſome <a dh, 5 the. pay of the 
To diers. 5 proceeded without 
interruption for 155 miles, and were 
= leagues from the frontiers 
when they were arreſled. At St. 
enehoud, the polt-maſter, a M. 
Drouet, had formerly been a qra- 
gon in ws, regiment of Conde,— 
He . mmediately . recogaiſed the 
queen, and was forcibly attrafted by 
the reſemblance of the king to;his 
rtrait on the aſſignat of fifty livres. 
He was confirmed in his ſuſpicions, 
on ſeeing the detachment of dra- 
oons relieved by a detachment of 
uſſars, and determined to ſtop them; 
but, being alone, was prudent enough 
not to expoſe himſelf to the oppoſi- 
tion of the ſoldiers, Lie ſuffered the 
carriage to paſs, but mounted a ſwift 
horſe,and took acroſs; road to Varen- 
nes, which was their next ſlage. He 
cqmmunicated his ſuſpicions. to the 
— there, who had 10 tor: 
merly been a, dragoon;; and they 
concluded that the oulp model of. 
ectiag their purpoſe was tou barri- 
cad thendbrect and (bridge, oer, 
which the carriages muſt Ncęſſarily 
als. Fortunately, n, the þr lage 
deere Rood at the moment, a carriage 


. 
—_ 6. - 4 


loaded with furniture; they o 
it, and called together the na 
the procureur de la commune, a 
the. commandant of the natiax 
guard, and in a few minutes t 
number of the patriots was incral 
to eight men. The command 
and the procureur approached th 
principal carriage, and aked th 
names of the travellers. The que 
tulantly anſwered, they wer 
haſte, and produced the paſſct 
which was thought a ſufficient w 
rant by ſeveral perſons ; but the pi 
maſters combated the opinion, a 
the ground of its not being cow 
terſigned by the preſident of th 
national aflembly ; and aſked vi 
a Ruſſian baroneſs ſhould be & 
corted by the military of France; 
It was determined therefore # 
ſtop the travellers ; and as they c. 
221 the houſe of the procure 
the king throwing off his diſgu 
reſumed his dignity, —* I am you 
king, it is true, ſaid he: © tix 
are my wife and children. I cha 
you to treat us with that relped 
vhjch the French nation have alu 
manifeſted towards their fovercigs' 
The national guard now armee 
in conſiderable numbers, and at tis 
ſame moment the huſlars, who 
deavoured: ſword in hand to #0 
the houſe where the king was; 8 
were anſwered by the national gun 
that they ſhould never carry lim d 
alive. The commandant of the u 
tional guard had placed at each en 
of the ſtreet two ſield · pieces, wb 
however were not charged; b 
they were ſufficient to intimidate 
huſſars, who, upon the command 
ordering the artillery-men, to tie. 
alta with, their matches in 11 
ds, relinquiſhed their object, ® 
gvjetly, ſuzrendered the, king to 
caſtody.of ah national guard. 
„The, nete of theſe; tranſache 


Was, received by the alen 0 
7 Ry 
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xpre ſſible ſatisfaction. The per- 
cd Bouills was ſuſpended from his 
actions; and orders were given 
r arreſting him, and all who ap- 
ared to be concerned in the flight 


the king : but Bouille evaded for 
nat preſent the axe of jultice,” by 
4 tit ing the kiggdam. The aſſembly 
appointed two commiſſioners to 


amine the inferior agents of the 
ng's flight ; and three commiſ- 


ben, Meſſts. Tronchet, d' Andié, 
. N Duport were appointed to re- 
pee the declaration of the king 


dd queen. 

The royal family-were eſcorted to 
aris by a conhiderable body of the 
tional guard, who increafed in 
mbers as they approached the 
ſetropolis. Meſſrs. 'Barnaye, Pe- 


oa, and Latour M. had 
en diſpatched to Varennes for the 


poſe of accompanying them back 
Paris; and dubio ——— 
$ {0 well preſerved, that they en- 
red the Thuilleries on the 25th 
ithout any diſturbance, and with 
apparent inconvenience but the 
tigue' of the journey. On the 
7th the commulſioners waited on 
e king and queen to receive their 
carations The king perſiſted in 
e aſſertion that he had made from 
e firſt, „ that he had no intention 
leaving the kingdom, and meant 
ily tofix at Montmedi, which is a 
nified town, till the vigour of 
orernment ſhould in ſome degree 
reſtored, and the conſtitution 
ded. A further reaſon for prefer- 
"g this as the place of his refidence, 
au, he added, that in caſe of am 
ſturdanee on the frontiers he might 
ready to preſent! himſelf · in the 
t of danger, and to prevent inſur- 
dion. His reaſons for quitting 
ns, he declared to be, the inſults 
d which he was liable there, and 
de inflammatory publications which 
de daily produced, particularly 


againſt the queen, which rendered 
him apprehenſive for her ſafety till 
more than for his own in the me- 
tropolis. The declaration of the 
queen reſted entirely on the plea, 
« that as the king had determined 
to remove himſelf and family, it was 
impoſſible _ ſhe could admit the 
thought of voluntarily ing from 
him and her — {ang 4 | 
Monſieur and Madame, who had 
taken a different road, were more 
ſucceſsful in effecting their eſcape, 
and arrived fafe at Bruſſch on the 
23d. | 
* Tue neceſſity of completing the 
fabric of the conſtitution became 
-now more than ever apparent,and the 
aſſembly laboured inceſſantly on the 
municipal code- and the organization 
of the a ID the — time 
every prec was taken to · pro- 
ſerve the peace of the kingdom — 
a decree was paſſed, the fubſtance of 
which was, that fuch of the emi- 
grants as did not return within two 
months ſhould be ſubjected to triple 
taxes for the year 1791. 
The flight of the king ſeemed in- 
-deed the fignal-for the emigrants to 


commence their hoſtile proceedings. 


M. Cazalés and ſotne others of t 

violent ariſtocratic party ſent in 
their reſignations to the national 
aſſembly; troops were levied on 
the frontiers in the king's name, 


and many of the former officers of 


the royal regiments exerted them- 
felves to ſeduce the ſoldiers from 
-their allegiance by promiſes of ad- 
vancement and high rewards : their 
attempts, however, were in general 
without ſucceſs; a circumſtance 
which has not been adverted to by 
thoſe who ſuppoſe the attachment 
of the French ſoldiery to the revo- 
lution to have been entirely venal, 
As theſe levies were made in the 
name of the king, he thought it 
proper formally to diſavow them, 

H 2 which 
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gaged in military prepara 


eireumſtance co 
ration in the intentions of the com- 
bined courts. The politics of deſ- 
pots are always ſelfiſh; increaſe of 


ſuit. 
that compaſſion for the emigrants, 
ſympathy for the king, or even zeal 
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which he did in a letter to the na- 
tional aſſembly dated the 7th of July. 

The return of the king —_— 
to make little alteration in the de- 
ſigns of the ſovereigns who were 
confederated againſt France, Spain, 
indeed, whoſe political intereſts are 
diametrically oppoſite to a rupture 
with France, renewed' on the occa- 
ſion its profeſſions of amity. The 


other courts kept ſtill at a diſtance, 


and the German frontierwas crowded 
with troops, and every where en- 
tions. He 
muſt know little indeed of public af- 
fairs, who can ſuppoſe that ſuch a 
make any alte- 


territory is ſtill their favourite pur- 
Ie would be weak to ſuppoſe 


the maintenance of royal autho- 
rity, would be motives ſtrong enough 
to engage them in the expences and 
difficult ies of war. A ſtronger in- 
citement mult be ſuppoſed ; and that 
could be no other than the diſmem- 
berment ef France, connected moſt 
probably with the deſtruction and 
annihilation of the petty ſtates of 
Germany. Victorious, Auſtria and 
Pruſſia may be enriched with the 
ſpoils of France; and even diſap- 
pointed in that object, as the ſmaller 
{tates of Germany will in that caſe 
be the chief theatre of war, excuſes 
may be found for placing them un- 
der the protection of more powerful 
empires, and for aggrandizing theſe 
at the expence of their weak and in- 


digent neighbours. 


France however ſtill continued 


in too united a ſtate to warrant any 


immediate enterpriſe - againſt her. 


- Addreſſes breathing the ſtrongeſt 


profeſſions of loyalty and attachment 
to the conſtitution poured in from 


worthy the confidence which 


prince de Conde himſelf, thou 


ſulted in the moſt barbarous man 


riot at Paris. Several efforts 


ſuppoſed to be in the y of the el 


circulating liſts. of members of 


quarter. Forei ers reins 
in France ſeemed ſolicitous df 4 
honour of being claſſed among ha 
tizens. Among theſe it woll! 
unpardonable not to mention pax 
uy general Luckner. Thuq 
lebrated veteran, who had renou 
his German origin for the jr 
leges of a Frenchman, enn 
the opportunity of teſtifying hi u 
to conquer or die in the ſerice 
liberty 'and the conſtitution, 
conduct of the aſſembly was not 


nation ſcemed to place in its in 

Gatmocks, dig 
and moderation characterized 
proceedings at this period. In 
poſition to the violent republic 
the legiſlature tenaciouſly adhered 
its conſtitutional decree concem 
the inviolability of the king's perk 
Even the emigrants were tre 
with a de of indulgence: 


profeſſedly in a ſtate of war with! 
country, did not exp?rience eil 
haſte or ſeverity from the aſſent 
M. Duveyrier was ſent as envoy 
him and the other princes, to ſc 

their return to the enjoyment 
happineſs and ſecurity in the bol 
of their country; but this an) 

dor of peace was impriſoned, and 


The unanimity which pre 
throughout France, from the time 
the king's return till Jus accep 
of the conſtitution, was howewe 
terrupted by a ſhort but diſgrace 


been made by ill diſpoſed per 


grants, or of the hoſtile princ% 
diſturb the lic tranquillity, 


aſſembly who were re ried to 
bribed to betray their trull, 
other inſidious manœuvres. ** 
efforts however all proved ado 
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the morning of the 17th of July, 


a the magiſtrates were 

the report that a large body of 
;tidus perſons were about to aſ- 
ble in the Champ de Mars. Two 
he magiſtrates were (ent to the 
urb of St. Antoine, where they 
| the ſatisfaction to find that eve 

g was quiet. At eleven o'cloc 
ever intelligence was brought, 
t in the quarter of Gros-caillou 
} perſons had been murdered ; 
ce municipal officers were there- 


ch diſpatched, at the head of a bat - 
en of national prarde, to ſeize 
murderers and diſperſe the in- 


rents, At the ſame moment in- 
tion was received of an alarm - 
tumult in the Champ de Confe- 
tion, The mob attacked the na- 
tal guard, and one man had the 
hcity to fire on M. la Fayette 
ſelf, The man was ſeized ; but 
la Fayette, with a falſe genero- 
- gang him to eſcape, The 
— now diſplayed, and 
tal law proclaimed. The nation- 
und was at length obliged to fire 
n the people, who did not diſ- 
e till about twelve were killed, 
| fifty or fixty wounded. It was 
ed, with what truth it is diffi- 
t to ſay, that foreign emiſſaries 
ie diſcovered among the populace 
Inbuting money, and exciting 
n to rebellion. 
The period now approached, 
i the conſtituent aſſæmbly were 
terminate their labours. A com- 
te had been for ſome time em- 
fed in compiling and digeſting 


rl dacode the conſtitutional decrees, 
the <Q on the 4th of Auguſt it was 
nes to the aſſembly by M. Thou- 
ltr, ad debated article by article 
„er following days. On the zd 
) toWM*ptember it was preſented to the 
ul, g. He fignified his acceptance 


tn uriting on the 13th; and the 
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following day he appeared at the aſ- 
ſembly, introduced by a deputation 
of ſixty members, and ſolemnly conſe- 
crated the aſſent which he had alrea- 
dy given, and concluded with an oath 
eto be faithful to the nation and to 
the law, and to employ the powers 
veſted in him for the maintenance 
of the conſtitution, and the due exe- 
cution of the law,” 

While the conſtitutional act was 
in agitation an additional decree 
was — importing that no branch 
of the royal family could exerciſe 
any employment in the gift of the 
people; and on the zoth of Sep- 
tember the conſtituent national aſ 
ſembly terminated an uninterrupted 
ſeſſion of two years and four months, 
and ſpontaneouſly diſſolved itſelf. 

In treating of the different acta 
of the national aſſembly, we have 
freely criticiſed ſuch parts of the new 
conſtitution as appeared liable to 
objection. One general error, and 
which may ultimately effect its de- 
ſtruction, muſt appear on the peru- 
ſal of it to moſt readers; and that 
is, the extreme weakneſs of the exe - 
cutive power. Unleſs the agents 
of goverument be protected and ſu 
ported in the execution ot their ſe. 
veral duties, their operations mult 
neceſſarily be timid, feeble, and in- 
effective. Perhaps the impeachment 
of miniſters, which is a moſt ſolemn, 
a molt important, and alſo a moſt 
dangerous branch of legiſlative au- 
thority, unlefs exerciſed with great 
diſcretion, ought to be ſubjected to 
ſuch formalities as might render it 
difficult upon frivolous pretences. 


Perhaps the concurrence of a cer- 


tain portion of the legiſlative body 
ought to be required before an im- 
peachment could 'be brought for- 
ward or moved for; ſince it appears 
that, if a popular harangue from a 
ſingle demagogue is ſufficient to 

H diſplace 
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diſplace a miniſter, and even to ſub- 
je him to a criminal proſecution, 
theſe offices will never be executed 
by men of ſpirit and character. 

Another obſervatisa will perhaps 
not be conſidered as impertinent, as 
relative to the preſent ſtate of 


France, When the conſtitution was. 


ſettled, it ſhould have been the great 
object of every friend to his country 
to labour for the reſtoration of tran- 
quillity, order, and induſtry. 'Thoſe 
political aſſociations, under the de- 
nomination of Amis de Conſtitu- 
tion, &c. &c, which might be uſe- 
ful at firſt in keeping up the ſpirit 


of the people, are certainly noa 
wanted, It is not a ſupply df x 
liticians, but of mechanics, nw 
facturers, and huſbandmen, thats 
now. give vigour and proſperity 
— 2 it is bl 
ſatisfied with even an imperfe(t h 
of government, than by a contin 
purſuir of ideal perfection to rey 
the country and the government 
an unſettled and a divided ftate, | 
free government may ſometimese 
perience injury from too much a 
fidence ; but it is certain to bed 
ſtroyed by a ſeries of diſcord, di 
der, and faction. 


= 


War. 

of the Vipir. 

of Liege. 
HILE the empire of 


France was convulſed with 
the amazing change which had been 
effected in its government, the 
neighbouring countries of Europe 
were ſcarcely leſs agitated with fo- 
reign wars or with intefline com- 
motion. No ſovereign could ſuc- 
ceed to a throne at a more difficult 
eriſis than that in which Leopold 
II. was inveſted with the imperial 
purple, By the temerity of his pre- 
deceſſor, he found himſelf involved 
in a diſtant and unprofitable war; 
while the moſt flouriſhing part of 
his hereditary dominions appeared 
for ever alienated from the houſe of 
Auſtria. | 

Joſeph IT. was the mimic of 
Frederic, who has been miſnamed 
the Great ; but if his views were 


leſs ſelfiſh, his conduct was leſs art- 


CHAP. V. 
State of Germany, Revolt of the Netherlands. Their Reduction. Jun 
| Conference of Reichenbach, 
Peace between Ruſſia and Sueden. Taking 12 

ediation 


aling of Maczin, Cc. 
land. Peace between Ruffia and the Porte. Poliſh Revolution. Aſa 


Peace bettzueen Auſtria and Rv 


Trace and I! 
of Pruſſia and En 


ful than that of the Pruſſian tyra 
Like his great model, he was 
tary of the pretended philoſophy 
Voltaire, and conſidered every til 
as reformation which was oppol 
to eſtabliſhed opinions. No ped 
are more attached to their rc 
than the Flemings ; and the alten 
tions which Joſeph attempted! 
church and conſtitution of 
Belgic provinces, had kept then 
a ſlate of agitation for a conſider 
eriod. What was effected by 
— was enforced by ſeveritj. 
unrelenting perſecution to wd 
the opponents of Joſeph wee s 
poſed, had depopulated the cou 
try by continued emgrations. 
exiles in the mean while preſent 
ſtrict correſpondence with 
other; they had their agents 
every part of Brabant and Flanc 
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4 it is generally ſuppoſed were 
t deſtitute of foreign * 
different parts of the Auſtrian 
tier they attempted repeatedly 
collect their ſcattered forces; but 
y were as conſtantly diſperſed by 
plications from the court of Vi- 
na to the Rates where they pre- 
ned to ſhew themſelves. It was not 
the latter end of theyear 1789 that 


ate, Ney were able to take any eſfectual 
ines Meaſures, Then, as if by magic, an 
ach a y of 40,000 men appeared in an 

tant of time, and over-ran the 


ole of Auſtrian Flanders. As 
unt Trautmandorf, the head of 
Auſtrian adminittration, had ar- 
ted ſeveral of their friends at Bruſ- 
z, the inſurgents ſeized in the firſt 
ſtance the perſon of M. Crumpipen, 


Tut chancellor of Brabant, whom 
' By xy detained as a hoſtage, They 
obtained poſſeſſion of the town 

( citadel of Anvers, of Tournay, 


dof Ghent. The leaders of the 
ty formed themſelves into a le- 
lative body at Breda, where they 
lared themſelves the lawful ſtates 
the provinces. Their proceed- 
$ at firſt were marked by an un- 
nmon ſpirit of unanimity, and 
ir ſucceſs was correſpondent. It 
not long before the whole of the 
ulrian Netherlands, the citadel of 
twerp and a few other ſtrong 
bees excepted, was in the hands of 
patriots. It was in vain that 
e emperor Joſeph threatened, in 
he held forth the moſt flattering 
U conciliatory language, in vain 
ed to reſtore their ancient con- 
ton, and even to endow them 
n additional privileges. On the 
lof December the — of Bra- 
r aſſembled, and in concert with 


xeeded to the appointment of a 
ary, M. Henry Van der Noot, 
Ppular advocate, who had diſtin- 


ed himſelf by his oppolition to 


/ 


G&puties of the other provinces 
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the emperor, was named prime mi- 
niſter ; M. Van Euren, grand peni- 
tentiary of the cathedral of Anvers, 
was appointed ſecretary of ſtate; and 
the baron d Hore, commiſſary- ge- 
neral for the war department. 

About the ſame period the other 
ſtates, viz. Flanders, Hainault, 
Tournay, Namur, and Guelderland, 
were convened, and formally diſ- 
claimed their allegiance to the em- 
peror. The magiſtrates whom Jo- 
ſepli had baniſhed were at the ſame 
time recalled, and the courts of juſ- 
tice were opened under the new 
adminiſtration. General Van der 

+ Merſch, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in ſeveral actions, was appointed 
to the chief command of the forces; 
envoys were diſpatched to ſeveral fo- 
reign powers, and the ſtates aſſumed 
all the prerogatives and functions of 
ſovereign authority. 

In the month of January 1990, 
the outlines of a federal conſtitution, 
conlifting of twelve articles, were 
formed by the Belgie ſtates, for that 
was the title which the new confede- 
ration aſſumed, In theſe articles it 
was ſtipulated, that each province 
ſhould retain its own peculiar conſti- 
tution, as well as the right of internal 

| legiſlation; but that a congreſs 

ſhould be appointed, conſiſting of 
deputies from each of the provinces, 
for the conduct of all affairs relative 
to the federative union, the general 
defence of the republic, the coining 
of money, the ratifying of treatics, 

Ke. The Roman catholic religion 

was eſtabliſned throughout all the 
ſtates. The civil and military em- 

loyments were never to be united 
in the ſame perſon; nor were the 
members of the republie to accept 
of any military order or diſtinction 
from foreign powers. 

Though the Belgie ſtates expe- 
rienced no direct ſupport from the 
powers which were friendly to their 

H 4 intcrelts, 


\, was termed the Belgie 
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intereſts, and which were ſuppoſed 
to have encouraged their revolt, yet 


their armies were reſpectably in- 


creaſed by a number of foreigners, 

rtic from England and 

rance, who entered as volunteers 
into their ſervice, and performed the 
moſt gallant actions. That which 
ion in 
pam was compoled chiefly of 

ritiſh, and no body of military ever 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by more 
peach courage or more perfect diſ- 
Cipline. 

It would be foreign to our pur- 
poſe minutely to detail the viciſſi- 
— of the a obey =_ — the 

ople, encou their clergy, 
— — . of their of. 


cers, not only enabled them to fup- 


rt an unequal conteſt, but even 
inclined the balance of victory in 
their favour, and ſoon wreſted the 
whole of the Belgic provinces from 
the dominion of Auſtria. 

The unanimity which prevailed 
at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion was unfortunately not of lung 
duration. The federal gavernment 
of the Belgic ſtates appeared to be 
eftabliſhed on a baſis not ill calcu- 
lated to ſupport the fabric of a con- 
federated empire ; but, in the go- 
vernment of the different ſtates, there 
exiſted enough of evil to produce 
diſcontent, faction, and diſtruſt. The 
conſtitutions of theſe provinces were, 
like moſt of the old governments 
of Europe, founded entirely upon 
feudal and ariſtocratical principles. 
The nobles and the clergy were in- 
velted with particular privileges, 
which like all others were ſo many 
infringements on the general rights 
of the citizens. When 22 ſub- 
verted the conſtitution of theſe pro- 
vinces, the privileges of the ſuperior 
orders were involved in one common 
ruin with the liberties of the people, 
All parties, therefore, were at firſt 


additional burthens on the peoſt 
privile 


united in reclaiming the ancien 
ſtitution, as more tolerable than 
deſpotiſm of Auſtria; but 1 
they had ſucceſsfully contended, u 
purchaſed their liberties at the pra 
of their blood, the enlightened px 
of the community conceived that, 
eſtabliſhing the new governnes 
ſuch alterations ought to be adopt 
as were agreeable to the preſent u 
notions of civil policy, ul 

uch parts of the old conflitnmnl 
crificed as were actually oppreſin, 
But what was their 1 
they found that, inſtead of an i 
proved ſyſtem, the old ariſtocnta 
ernment was every where adopt 
the ruling powers, and even wi 


and additional indulgences to te 
orders ! 

So far from indicating any dn 
for improvement, any genuine & 
fection for the cauſe of liberty, 
of the firſt ſteps of the Belgic ca 
greſs was a public declaration of i 
tolerance; the liberty of the pr 
was totally prohibited, and ſlate 
cenſers appointed; arbitrary im 
ſonment was allowed, and {cs 
other unpopular meaſures wt 
adopted. A general air of myltr 
covered the proceedings of the cu 

eſs, which was ſoon found to 

led with the creatures and imme: 
diate connexions of Van der No 
and Van Euren. Among the pt 
ſons who profeſſed themſelves d 
ſatisfied with the exiſting armug 
ments, and who wiſhed that ſore 
thing more might be done for dh 
caule of the people, were ſome 
the higheſt rank and the molt p 
pular character. Of theſe it 1s 0! 
neceſſary to mention the pri 
d' Aremberg, the duc d'Urſel, tot 
viſcount Walkiers, and general \ 
der Merſch. A patriotic commit 
was formed at Bruſſels for the pu 


poſe of eſfecting ſome reform in 00 


goverumen 


ment. The conſtitution of 
gland vas the avowed object of the 
jority of theſe reformers, which 
; wiſhed to ſee adopted as far as 
cht be conſiſtent with republican 
ernment. But theſe were the views 
a comparatively ſmall part of the 
blic : the great maſs of the peo- 
„the inferior orders, were di- 
ted entirely by an implicit devo- 
n to the will of their prieſts, 
| in every m_ ſubject to mo- 
ſic influence. patriotic com- 
ittee was ſcarcely formed, than 
moſt alarming riots were excited 
Brufſels and other parts; in which 
e rabble, always governed by the 
oſt contemptible prejudices, ex- 
aimed in favour of the exiſting 
brd! and ſeemed anxiouſly in- 
i{trious in forging fetters for them- 
lres. 
Such was the inauſpicious criſis 
r Belgie liberty, in which Leopold 
ſeended the throne of his anceſtors. 
at crafty prince, leſs dazzled with 
le glory, leſs heated with the rage 
innovation, than his unfortunate 
redecefſor, was able clearly to diſ- 
em that his real intereſt no longer 
nliſted in reaping barren laurels in 
unprofitable conteſt with the 
Ntomans, but in conciliating or re- 
eng hyg revolted ſubjects, and in 
tending to the actual proſperity 
id peace of his extenſive hereditary 
lominions. It was even faid that 
ie unfortunate Joſeph, when hum- 
led and ſubdued by the approach 
death, expreſſed the deepeſt con- 
tion for his imprudent conduct, 
nd recommended to his ſucceſſor, 
" the ſtrongeſt terms, the adoption 
pacific meaſures in treating with 
lus Flemiſh ſubjects. One of the 
ore of Leopold was 
o iſſue a conciliatory proclamation, 
ating the revolted provinces to 


urn to their allegiance, pledgin 
unſelf for the — of their 
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civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, - 
and promiſing a complete redreſs of 
every grievance. While ſuch were 
his proceedings in public, he did not 
negle& to treat in private with the 
leaders of the two partics. Whether 
ſucceſsful or not in gaining them to 
his intereſts, one effect was certain ta- 
follow this mode of negociation; it 
was certain to increaſe that diſtruſt 
and diſunion which already exiſted 2 
each party in fact mutually conſi- 
dered and repreſented the other as 
fold and devoted to the views of 
Auſtria; but there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the monarch was moſt 
ſucceſsful with the pretended patri» 
otic committee. 

The king of Hungary however 
did not entirely truſt to the effects 
of his negociation, nor to the diſ- 
union which prevailed in the pro- 
vinces — He no ſooner 
aſcended the throne than he ſecretly 
determined upon a peace with the 
Turks; and he began gradually to 
withdraw his troops from the Otto- 
man territories, to employ them 
upon an object of ſuperior profit and 
importance, General Bender, an 
excellent officer, was ſupplied with 
an immenſe reinforcement of choice 
troops, and prepared to renew the 
war with freſh aQivity and vigour. 

In ſuch an extremity, a, union of 
parties could ſcarcely be purchaſed 
at too large a price. The Belgic 

rovinces were too weak, without 
ign aid, to reſiſt the immenſe 
power of the houſe of Auſtria, had 
the moſt perfect unanimity pre- 
vailed, But what muſt be our aſto- 
niſhment, to find that the diſtreſſes 
which threatened them ſeemed to 
increaſe inſtead of reconciling their 
diſſenſions! Adverſity and perſecu- 
tion had made Van der Noot ap- 
pear more than a man—power and 
proſperity had converted him into a 
ud, There nothing __— 


were friy 
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and unpopular into which the Belgic 
congreſs was not impelled by his 
advice and authority, and thoſe 


Van Euren. The Vonkiſts, or pa- 
triotic committee (ſo called from 
the name of their preſident Vonk ), 
were every where perſecuted, The 
dungeons were crowded with ſtate 


priſoners. Ihe moſt ſanguinary and 


fevere code of military laws that 
perhaps ever was igvented, was 
enacted for the regulation of the ar- 
mies. If a ſoldier was heard to mur- 
mur, he was put in irous, and chaſ- 
tiſed with the flat fide of a ſabre, ad 
libitum. If he threatened his officer, 


he was ſhot dead on the ſpot, with- 


cout form or proceſs, 


It was death 
for a ſoldier to deſert his poſt, to loſe 
his arms, or fly from the enemy; 
and even af he were to abſent him- 
ſelf from his company for ever ſo 
ſhort a time without a paſs, he was 
conſidered as a deſerter, and inevi- 
tably puniſhed with death, To com- 
plete the impolicy and abſurdity of 


their proceedings, the duke d'Urſel, 


the viſcount de Walkiers, and ſeveral 
of the firſt nobility were arreſted as 
traitors. The victorious general Van 
der Merſch was put under arreſt, and 
committed to the caſtle of Anvers, 
upon charges which in themſelves 
$3; though it muſt be 
confeſſed that there is ſome reaſon 
to believe that this commander had 
devoted himſelf to the views of 
Auſtria, 

A fact of a leſs important nature 
will ſerve perhaps ſtill better to ſhew 
the weakneſs and inconſiſtency of 
this adminiſtration. When the na- 
tional aſſembly of France ſequeſtered 
the eſtates of the monaſteries, the 
Belgie congreſs, which was com- 
poſed of monks, or of men devoted 
to that order, beheld the ſaorilege 
with horror and reſentment; and 
to evinoe their diſapprobation, and 
to retaliate for ſuch of their coun- 


trymen as might have ſuffered ink 
general deſtruction of monattic y 
ders in France, they ſequeiay 
themſelves the eſtates of the Frag 
. monks in the Belgic proviuces; u 


thus to puniſh this heretical nan 


for what they had done, they cut 
did what the French them{gy 
would have done, had they beenj 
poſſe ſſion of the ſupreme authwiy 
in Brabant, | 

Baron Schoenfeld, a Pruſſian, {ws 
ceeded Van der Merſch in the co 
mand, and in the outſet of his cu 
evinced himſelf a fit miniſter of it 
decrees of congreſs. In one dn 
he hanged thirty ſoldiers who hal 
deſerted their pot. Without fom 
or ceremony he broke all the officn 
who were obnoxious to him; M. 
Lochee, colonel of the Belgic legion 
was obliged to reſign, and muy 
other foreign officers of great ment 
quitted the ſervice. Still the co 
greſs determined to reſiſt; and (ud 
was the deteſlation of the Aultnar 
yoke, that, amidit all theſe diſcos 
ragements, the majority both of {6 
diers and of the people continued to 
ſecond them in all their operations 
and the war was ſtill carried on with 
various ſucceſs. The weight how- 
ever of power and of diſcipline v 
at length felt in ſeveral uyſucceſstl 
encounters with the Auſtrians; and, 
as an expiring effort, the peaſant 
of Brabant and Flanders was embo- 
died; and M. Van der Noot, who - 
pears to have been more deſicient i 
conduct than either in principle ar 
in courage, determined to put hic. 
ſelf at their head. On the 2340 
September 1790, this undiſeipline 
multitude, to the amount of 6,009 
men, entered the province of Lit 
burgh, which the Auſtrians had te 
covered by a ſeries of little adv" 
tages. On their approach, tie 
Auſtrians, to the amount of = 


15,0C0, appeared to retreat = 


le of 
hic 
Þ of 
lined 
4000 
Lin- 
re- 
vale 

the 
zout 
fore 


10. 


n. But it was a fatal ſtratagetn 
the Belgie peaſants. In - their 
rſuit of the flying enemy, they 
fered themſelves to be allured into 
narrow pals between Huy and 
jege, where numbers or even va: 
ur itſelf could no longer avail.— 
here the Auſtrians fell upon them 
ith all the advantages Oh 
ip and of diſcipline ; and the un- 
tunate Van der Noot ſaw his army 
pmpletely routed. The fugitives 


iege, where the inhabitants ſhut 
heir gates againſt them, and re- 
ſed them an aſylum. The Auf- 
ian laurels were Rained with blood. 
mmenſe multitudes were maſſacred 
chile crying. out for quarter, and a 
umber were hanged on the ipot as 
bels, among whom were thirty. Ca- 
uchins, eighty ſecular clergy. 
he loſs of the Flemiſh in this action 


as eſtimated at from ſeven to ten 
houſand, 


he ic inſurgents, they found 
1 — by the 

nder whoſe expected protection and 
upport they had firſt revolted. The 
politics of courts are always ſelfiſh; 
nd the moral principles or ſenti- 
nents which govern the conduct of 


individuals, in their mutual inter- 


burle, are ſeldom found to mix in 
he negociations of ſtates. The new 


arrangements which had taken place 


between the king of Pruſſia and the 
mperor, defeated every hope of 
ſuccour from that quarter; and even 
u a congrefs which was held at the 
Hague between the miniſters of Pruſ- 
ha, England, Holland, and Auſtria, 
they were given to underſtand, that 
al which the mediating powers 
culd guarantee was, the reſtoration 
af the Belgie conſtitutions as under 
the adminiiration of the late em- 
preſs queen Maria Thereſa. 

duch was the ſtate of things on 


ere purſued even to the gates of 


To complete the misfortunes of 
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the 13th of November,- when M. 
Van Euren entered the hall of con- 

els with a large crucifix in his 
— which with much ſolemnity 
he depoſited. on a velvet cuſhion, 
and took a ſacred oath, never to 
agree to any propoſal of accommo- 
dation with the tyrant Leopold. 
He was followed by M. Van der 
Noot but, to their unſpeakable ſur- 
priſe, by no other member of the 
congreſs, The repreſentatives of 
Hainault, of Flanders, of Tournay, 
and Maliaes, declared even that 
they were inſtructed by their con- 
ftituents to treat with the emperor. 
The ſeſſion concluded with the miſ- 
hon of four members, one from each 
of thoſe provinces, to negociate an 
accommodation through the mini- 
ſters of the mediating powers. Ia 
the mean time the Auſtrians ad- 
vanced with a body of 43,000 choſen 
troops; on the 24th of November 
Namur ſurrendered, and Bruſſels on 
the 2d of December. Theſe events 
were followed by the flight of 
Meſſrs. Van der Noot and Van Eu- 
ren and the baron Schoenfeld. Ge- 
neral Van der Merſch was ſet at li- 
berty, and ſoon after reinſtated in all 
his honours and poſſeſſions by the 
Auſtrians, The cities and towns 
of Flanders and Brabant ſucceſſively 
opened their gates to the conquer» 
ors; and, at the commer.cement of 
the year 1791, Leopold had the ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee himſelf completely 
maſter of- the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
On the 1 of January, Te Deum 
was ſung at Bruſſels in celebration 
of their reduction under the domi- 
nion of Auſtria; and on the $th 
the inhabitants of the Belgic pro- 
vinces ſent an addreſs to the emperor, 
expreſſive of their obedience and 
devotion to his authority. 

Several other circumitances con» 
curred to render Leopold deſirous of 
peace, The kingdom of Hungary, 

though 
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perſiſt in 


though not in a ſtate of actual re- 
bellion, 2 yet — — un- 
pleafant oms of diſquietude 
and Aide faction. Wearied and 
exhauſted by the quixotiſm of Jo- 
the Hungarians complained 
that the war had been entered into 
without the conſent of the ſtates of 
the kingdom. As Joſeph too had 
not confined his innovations to his 
Auſtrian dominions, there exiſted 
ſome cauſes of complaint on that ac- 
count. Theſe however Joſeph, pre- 
vious to his death, had promiſed to 
og 2 nor — — 
bility that the pacific Leopold wou 
— which the obſti- 
nate and ambitious Joſeph had re- 
Iimquiſhed as untenable. When, 
however, the principle of diſcontent 
is excited in a an 107 it is not eaſily 


to be allaved. The demands of the 


Hungarians red tly to 
— he haft of thetr firſt pro- 
feffions, and fell little ſhort of arro- 
gating to the aſſembly of the ſtates 
the full ſovereignty of- the nation. 
The fecret of Leopold's government 
was perhaps venality. The ſame 
perfuaſive eloquence which had pe- 
netrated the hearts of the patriotic 
party in Flanders, probably ſerved 
gradually to diminiſh the haughty 

etenſions of the Hungarian no- 

es. Two methods, therefore, re- 
maiued, by which the new monarch 
might eſtabliſh his authority. The 
one was, to conciliate the malcontents 


within; and the other, to remove 


the cauſe which had reduced the 
Houfe of Auſtria to this predicament, 
by a — termination of the war 
with the Turks, 
There was a cauſe which 

hy ftill nearer to the heart of Leo- 
pold, fince it was one which affected 
more ſtrongly his ſelf-love. He had 
deen a little affected with the rage of 
innovation himſelf, and his Italian 
ſubjects ſcemed not to receive his 
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alterations with the moſt paſſe j; 
rit. His tyrannical regulations c 
cerning the interment of the dead 
particular were adopted with hy 
ror, and ſome ſerious riots had ben 
the conſequence of this and ſox 
other changes. 

But if peace was defirable on the 
— it — yu rendered 16 

ry by the "impoſing mediatin 
of Pls, That — and i 
ſatiable , who withed to be tle 
arbitreſs of Germany, had left 
_ unattempted to humble th 
houſe of Auſtria, her only rival. 
njunction with another pont 
which on the continent of Euro 
is commonly regarded as under th 
direction of Pruſſia in all ſortin 
politics, the court of Berlin wm 
commonly ſuppoſed to have ben 
the means of plunging the miſguidel 
Ottomans into the unpropitious and 
diſtreſsful conteſt in which the 
were engaged. Honour, as far u 
we may apply that term to the ne- 
gociations of politicians, forbad tit 
total abandoning of this infatuated 
people in the extremity of their dl 
treſs; intereſt, real or imaginar) 
alſo, which is by far the (trongr 
ties forbad the total deſtruction 
of the Ottoman empire. 
embraced the opportunity of de 
grading Auſtria, and of mann 
Its own power; and, however dl: 
agreeable or humiliating to Leopals 
began ſoon after his acceſſion to inhl 
on a pacification between Aulini 
and the Turks. 

Aſter the reduction of Orſon, 
therefore, which happened on the 
16th of April 1790, the war v 
carried on with languor on the pit 
of Auſtria; and in the month 
June a conference was agreed up 
at Reichenbach, at which the m. 
niſters of Pruſſia, Auſtria, Eoplath 
and the United Provinces ail 
and at which alſo an 11 


5 
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1d was occaſionally prefent. between the courts of Ruſſia and 
er 2 negociation, which conti- Sweden, and was ratified in fix days 
| till the 19th of Auguſt, it was after. The baſis of the convention 
ed that a peace ſhould be con- was, a general treaty of peace and 
xded between the king of Hun- amity, an alliance of the ſtricteſt na- 
ry and the Ottoman Forte ; that ture, and an agreement that the 
baſis of this treaty ſhould be a boundaries of their reſpective terrt- 
neral ſurrender of all the con- tories ſhould remain the ſame as con- 
ts made by the former, retain- firmed by the treaties of Abo and | 
p only Choczim as a ſecurity till Nyſtadt. | 


n Porte ſhould accede to the terms At the cloſe of the year 1990, 
be the the „when it was alſo the empreſs had the ſatisfaction tw "i 
eſt ng be On the other hand, ſee her conqueſts no longer bounded | 
le the king of Pruſſia gave up the Bel- the courſe of the Danube. The 
|. uc provinces, and even iſed his Turkiſh fleet was almoſt annihilu- 
over, iWiltance in reducing to the ed; and even the {laviſh maxims of 
:uro brian dominion. | muſſulman policy were ſcarcely ſuſ- 


The king of Pruſſia was leſs ſuc- ficient to reprels the reſentment of 
ſaful in his mediation with Ruſſia. the populace in Conſtantinople, and 


nN wal terine had not, like Leo an to their ing in the 
den vperial row u at ſtake, Eos ware 7 g inf — The 
ruidel I Nntial as it ĩs) has always its charms laſt act of this protracted campo 
us ich thoſe who are educated in the which was uninterrupted even 

they {Wabitual adoration of rank and dig- the ſeverity of winter, however it 
far u ties. Her conqueſts alſo on the might contribute to the ad 
he ne- Ne of Turkey were too important certainly did aot redound to the ho- 
d the be eaſily relinquiſhed ; and ſhe nour of Ruſſia ; and evinces, that 


ahdered her dignity attacked by whatever ſteps may have been taken 
be inſolent ſtyle of Pruſſian media- 2 other ſovereigus 
on. The ſubſtance of her anſwer of this empire to e a forced 
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onger io the Pruſſian memorial was there - civilization, both the monarchs and | 
icin re,“ That the empreſs of Ruſ- the people of Ruſſia are till bar- F 
ua iP? would make peace und war with barians. The reader will cafily | 


per- 
hom the pleaſed, without the in ceive that the taking of Iſmail is al- 


= ricrence of any foreign power.” luded to in this reflection. The 
di the mean time, if Catherine progreſs-of the Ruſſians during the 


herſelf, by the conference of whole of the war, was indeed marked 
Reichenbach, deprived of an ally, it with blood and cruelty ; but all thei 
4 no difficult matter, on the other former executions were exceeded by 
nd, to diſencumber herſelf of an the horror of their proceedings at- 
werſary. The ſame motives which Iſmail. This place been for- 
ad rendered Guſtavus for a ſeries of tified during the late war, and pre- 
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r 2s en the devoted inſtrument of vious to the ſiege had been rein- 

pen "ance ; the” ſame (motives which forced by the flower of the Turkiſh 

d induced him to facrifice the lives army. On the 22d of December | 

a his people in the preſent conteſt, 1790, it was taken by ſtorm by | 

e micht be employed to convert him neral Suwarow ; and it is ſaid t | 

land, om the enemy into the ally of Ruſ- the fiege and the capture did not [| 

ities Bs On the 14th of Auguſt 1790, coſt the Ruſſians leſa than 10,000 | 

= a convention was ſigned men. The moſt ſhocking * 1 
e 18 
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the tranſaction is, that the garriſon 
(whoſe bravery merited, and would 

ve received from a generous foe, 
the higheſt honours) were mal- 
facred in cold blood by the mercileſs 


Ruſſians to the amount of, by. their 


own account, upwards. of 430,000 
men; and the place was given up 
to the unreſtrained. fury of the bru- 
tal ſoldiery. The molt horrid out- 
. rages were perpetrated: on the de- 
fenceleſs inhabitants; and the con- 
duct of the conquerors was more 
that of a horde wr 9 than of 
a cĩvilized people. After this bloody 


ſcene, the Ruſſians went into winter 


quarters; the vir ir retired towards 
Conſtantinople, and on his Teturn 
fell a ſacriſice to the ſanguinary po- 
key which has long di the 
Ottoman counſels. © ln 

In the mean time, the people of 
Conſtantinople, the janizaries, the 
very inmates of the ſeraglio, and 
particularly the ſultana mother, 
became clamorous for peace. A 
congreſs was appointed at Siſthovia, 
for the purpoſe of reſthringtrun- 
<qullity to Europe, atiwitich the mi- 
niſters of the belligerent powers aſ- 
lifted, with thoſe of — England, 
and the United Provinces. The 
iſpute between Auſtria and the 
Porte as ca ly allfuſted on the ba- 


| 6s. of the convention of Reichen- 


bach; but the demands of Ru 


could not be ſo eaſily ſatisfied. Af- 


ter ſome months of deliberation, 
the object of the congreſs appeared 
as diſtant as ever, and both partios 
made the moſt vigorous preparations 
For the continuunce of the! Mur. 
The determined perſeverance of Ge- 


dim, and the uncommon activity uf 


the new vizir Juſſuf Pacha, ſcemed 
0 aſtoniſh the Ottumans, and to 
awake them from their le 

Not wirhſtantling their repeated loſles, 
the. vizir was enabled to take the 
Held early in che ſpring with an ar- 


my which was computed to any 
ta nearly 200,000 men; and ny 
zines well furniſhed with nike 
ſtores were eſtabliſhed in Buy 
- Romelia, and at Adrianople, 
The campaign of 1 791 opengly 
the part of Ruſſia with the taking 
-Maczin, on the 4th of Apr, 
prince Gallitzin ; and in a ſub 
quent victory on the lzth, byt 
ſame general. in the neighbon 
of Brailow, the Purks loſt not U 
than 4000 men, and upward 
100 officers, be ſides many piecad 
cannon. _ the 14th the Ruſ 
arms experienced a check, by vt 
they loſt about 700 men, and ve 
-obliged to-: relinquiſh the intent 
of beſicging Brailow. After rs 
forcing tlis place, the vizir pv 
-ceeded to the banks of the In 
nube near Siliſtria; and, by mas 
of a bridge which he threw 200 
the river, his advanced poſts ve 
enabled to make incurſions on ti 
poſite ſide. The ability of tit 
„ir, and the valour of the Tum 
were however exerted in vain ag 
the diſcipline and experience « 
European armies. In the months 
June, 15,00 Turks were defeatel 
by a part cavalry under gener 
. —. the. gd of July ie 
fortreſs of Anape was taken by g& 
netal Gudowitſch, and the garria, 
to the amount of 6,009 men, mait 
prifaners.* This xvent was fold, 
on the oth of the ſame month, by 
dgnal, victory which prince Repii 
obtained near Maczin over a bod 
af 90,000, the flower of the Turki 
army. | The Ottomans left upvus 
of 4000 dead upon the field of bit 
(tle, and loſt their —. 
page, calours, and 30 pieces o 
yo The Ruſſians are ſaid to hat 
doft only 150 men killed, and be 
tween 2 and 300 wounded. © | 
While the. war was thus "8 
rouſiy carried on, che 9 
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vers were not inactire. Great - 
tain and Pruſſia, in particular, 
lared themſelves determined to 
part the balance of Europe, and 
force the empreſs to peace upon 
 bafis of a fatus gay. | Of the in- 
ference of Britain in this diſpute, 
re will be occaſion to treat more 
ply. in another place. To the 
| applications of che Engliſh mi- 
ter, the empreſs anſwered in 
ally the ſame. terms in which ſhe 
d formerly replied to the me- 
rial of Pruſſia That the Bri- 
court would not be permitted 
dictate the terms of the peace. 
the courſe, of the negociation, 
pwever, her demands became more 
oderate; and as the northern pow- 
5, and particularly Denmark, began 
þ exert themſelves for, the pre- 
tion of hoſtilities, ſhe. confined 
r views at length to the poſſeſſion 
t Oczakow, with the diſtrict ex: 
nding from the Bog to the Nieſter, 
d even then providing for the 
ce navigation of the latter rivers 
be — was protracted to 
be 41th of Auguſt, When, at 
agth, peace was concluded be- 
wren the Czarina and the Porte 
jcarly upon theſe terms 6—termas, 
nich, coplideriag the ill ſucecſs 
t the war, cannot be accounted 
cry diſadvantageous to the Porte, 
* bn "y a fortreſs. more uſe- 
u tor the purpoſe of annoyi 
uſla, than for defending ther 
wn territories z but certainly of 
ouliderable importance to Ruſſia, 
«ch, by this ceſſion, has ſeoured 
Ne preamble enjoyment of the Cris 
Pexce was probably at this period 
the more deſirable 40 Ruſſia, from 
a cvetit which, while, 46 enlarged 
ie cale of human happineſs and li- 
iy, certainly was; calculated to 
Went, in no fmagll degree, the 
MYarnaotable - Ulurpagigny, of that 


it ; 
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ambitious. power. Every reader, 
whoſe attention has at all been di- 
rected to political events, muſt recol- 
lect with indignation the infamous 
diſmemberment of Poland in the year 
1773. From that period the repub- 
lic had been reduced to a moſt hu- 
miliating ſtate of ſervitude, and de- 
pendence upon Ruſſia, It canuot 
be a matter of ſurpriſe, that the, firſt 
opportunity of emancipating itſelf 
from ſo ignominious a yoke ſhould 
be cagerly embraced, and that, while 
the oonteſt with the Porte occupied 
the atteation of Ruſſia, the advances 
of 2 ſhould be 22 re- 
ceived by a majority of the nation, 
and even the ſhadow of indepen- 
dence embraced, while the views of 
chat iutriguing court appcared to 

tempered with any, ſhare of ho- 
nour or diſintereſtedneſs. The en- 
lightened part of the Poliſh patriots 
flattered, Ives, however, with 
no advantages from Pruſſia which 
were not to be paid for. by ſacri- 
ficing the beſt intereſts of the re- 
public; they determined, therefore, 
to make a wiſer uſe af the interval 
of relief from foreign appreſſion, 
which they now enjoyed; and they 
found themſelves ſeconded warmly 
in their, views by the majority of 
the nation, when it appeared that 
the ceflion of Thorne aud Dantzie 
to Pruſſia was the immediate object 
with that iuſatiable court, That 
Rate which depends for protection 
and ſupport upon a foreign power 
will ever find its proſperity preca- 
rious, and its government contemp- 
tible. It is within itſelf that every 
nat ion mull find its own - ſupport, 
and that ſupport is only in one way to 
be obtained. It was not induſtry, it 
wasnot valour, that Poland wanted; it 
was unity, it was a con/i/ution, it Was 
an efficient and active government» 
Happily for Poland, he was at this 
erii4,polikefed of ſome men of — 

mo 
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moſt eminent abilities, and appa- 
rently of the moſt exalted patriot- 
iſm. The king had indeed been 
elected by the Ruſſian intereſt, but 
he has ſhewn that foreign obliga- 
tions have not been able to eradicate 
from his breaſt an attachment to 
bis country. During the ſeſſion of 
the diet many excellent decrees had 
been in favour of general 
and calculated to attach 
the citizens to the intereſts of their 
country. That of the 18th of 
April 1991 in particular, which 
ſecured to the freemen the rights 
which had previouſly been confined 
to the order of nobles, and which 
opened the door of nobility to the 
inferior orders, was a conſiderable 
advanee in favour of human nature, 
in a nation which had ſo long been 
devoted to the laviſh principles of 
the feudal ſyſtem. minds of 
the public were alſo prepared for 
the change, by the apprehenſions 
which the deſigns of Pruſſia upon 
Thorne and Dantzic had excited, 
and by the juſt alarms which agi- 
tated the people of a future diviſion 
of their territory, The new con- 
ſtitution, — 8 was di __ and 
prepared with the utmoſt ſecrecy 
and caution; and but few were 
entruſted with the projected deſign. 
On the memorable 3d of May 1791, 
at three o' clock in the morning, a 
ſelect body of patriots aſſembled in 
the royal chamber. There, in the 
preſence of the king, they ſolemnly 
engaged never to ſeparate till the 
intended revolution ſhould be hap- 
pily accompliſhed. K 
The galleries of the hall in which 
the diet was held, were crowded at 
an early hour, as if in expectation 
of ſome important event. The 
ſeſſion was opened by the king in 
ſon, inſtead of the marſhal ; and 
inſtead of reſorting to the order of 
the day, which was a report on the 
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finances, his majeſty addreſſal þ 
aſſembly on the general ſtate of g 
nation.— He — tc that vis 
ever aſſurances foreign | 
amuſe them with, he had undo 
proofs, that the alarming rum 
which had been ſpread conceniy 
a freſh diſmemberment of the tem 
tories of the republic, reſted wa 
too ſure a foundation; and th 
the contendin wers were abot 
to terminate thetr differences at th 
expence of Poland. That one 
remained, and but one, to ſccureth 
poſſeſſions of the republic, and 
preſerve the ſtate from ruin; al 
this was, to give it ſuch a conſt» 
tion as might impart unity to i 
government, and attach the peo 
to its ſupport. That with ti 
view a conſtitution had been yr 
red, principally founded on th 
ngliſh and American conſtitutions 
but avoiding the errors of ac, 
and adapted as much as poſſible ts 
the circumſtances of the country; 
and that this conſtitution, he truſted, 
they would adopt. | 
After the reading of the con 
tution a tumultuous debate enſoel. 
The nuncios of Volhynia and he 
dolia proteſted againſt the proceed 
ing. M. Suchorzowſky, who hat 
been the author of the decree 1 
favour of the citizens, threw li 
at the foot of the throne, and be. 
ſought his majeſty, that he woul 
not perſiſt in his intention of mak 
ing the crown hereditary. Othen 
referred to the inſtructions of ther 
conſtituents, and entreated that the 
deliberation ſhould be deferred !0 
a future day; but this propolal 
not meet the — of 
majority. The king then ' 
from his ſeat reſpectfully called tht 
biſhop of Cracovia, and took ai 
lemn oath to maintain the conſlit, 
tion, He that loves his count! 


lk me to the church, and re- 
01 1 this oath a'. the foot of the 
n » The king was attended to 
mn hurch by all the nuncios, except 
bn een thirty and forty; Te Deum 


ſung ; all the deputies preſent 
the oath z and the new con- 
ion was announced to the peo- 
by the firing of 200 pieces of 


* on. It way reported, that on 
aber preceding day a foreign miniſter 
it diſtributed the ſum of 50,000 
r ts, for the purpoſe of obſtruct- 
etl RY the revolution. The attempt 
d however, abortive; the moſt 
1 d tranquillity prevailed; and 
fits ing was heard throughout War- 
0 i 


but exclamations of joy. 

bus without bloodſhed, and 
without tumult, was effected a 
ution honourable to thoſe who 


th Red it, and promiſing to be eſ- 
ions Wally conducive to the happineſs 
ach e people. By the new Poliſh 


titutioa a full and free toleration 


; the peaſants, who were former- 
d a ſtate of the moſt abject vaſ- 
ge, or rather ſlavery, are re- 
| under the protection of na- 
a law and government, and all 
ac between the lords and vaſ- 
are declared equally binding.— 
ſovereignty is declared to reſide 
ether in the will of the people; 
three diſtin powers are eſta- 
ted in the government—the le- 
ive, the executive, and the judi- 
With reſpe& to the firſt of 
powers, the diet or legiſlature 
obe elected every two years from 
order of nobles, and is divided 
two houſes—the houſe of nun- 
and the ſenate: the former how- 
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law which paſſes: in it is im- 
ately to be ſent to the ſenate ; 
e if it is accepted, it becomes a 
in full force : if ſuſpended, it 


— reſumed. at the gext digt; 
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of Saxony is the fami 


nitted to all ſects and religi - 


poſſeſſes the pre-erainence, and 
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and if a ſecond time it paſſes the 
houſe of-nuncios, the ſenate ' muſt 
ſubmit to it. | 

The crown of Poland is he- 
reditary as to individuals, and elec- 
tive as to families; and the houſe 
now cho- 
ſen for the Meaney. To the king 
and his council is entruſted the exe- 
cution of laws. The king's per- 
ſon is inviolable. He may pardon 
all criminals but ftate priſoners. 
He commands the forces, a 
points commanders, patentees, 2 
cers, biſhops, ſenators, miniſters. 
No miniſter or ſenator, however, 
can ſit in the houſe of nuncios. 

The judiciary power is divided 
into, 1ſt, Primary courts in each 


diſtrict or palatinate: 2d, Courts 


of appeal in each of the three pro- 
vinces. | There are ſome other local 
inferior courts, and a comitial tri- 
bunal for the trial of crimes againſt 
the ſtate. | 

All citizens may purchaſe landed 
eſtates ; and whoever purchaſes 2 vil- 
lage or townſhip, paying two hun- 
dred florins land-tax, is ennobled. 
Thirty citizens are alſo ennobled at 
every diet. The army, the law, and 
the church, are all thrown open to 
the citizens. Perfect and entire li- 
berty is proclaimed to all new ſet- 
tlers, whether foreigners or emi- 
grants returned. 

Such is the general outline of the 
Poliſh conſtitution. By ſome of the 
ardent friends of liberty it has been 
conſidered as too favourable to ariſ- 
tocracy, particularly in confining 
the rights of active citizens to the 
equeſtrian or noble order. Thoſe, 
however, who conceive of it in this 
view are but little acquainted with 
the ſtate of Poland. In that coun» 
try there are three claſſes of people: 
the nobility (moſt of them without 
titles), who conſtitute the great maſs 
of the independent inhabitants; the 
| I peaſants, 
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peaſants, who are certainly too unin- 
formed at preſent, — depen- 
dent, to exerciſe the functions of ac- 
tive citizens; and the burgeſſes, or 
inhabitants of the free towns, who 
might indeed have been put upon a 
' footing with the nobles, but who en- 
joy their peculiar mgnicipal privi- 
ges, and whoſe number is too ſmall 
to form a ſolid — — _ 
arrangement. provitions for 
conducting the legiſlative - and exe- 
cutive departments appear-well de- 
viſed, and promiſe both ſtability and 
energy to the government. The 
circumſtance which appears to have 
excited the ſtrongeſt oppoſition in 
Poland, is the appointment of an 
hereditary inſtead of an elective chief 
iſtrate; but certainly, if we con- 
template the hiftory of Poland from 
the reign of Auguſtus II. with a 
Politician's eye, we ſhall be diſpoſed 
to conclude, that nothing but a blind 
attachment to ancient prejudices 
could diſpoſe any friend of his coun- 
try to prefer the elective form. 

The oppoſition indeed which at 
firſt was made to the conſtitution, 
chiefly on account of the hereditary 
ſucceſſion, ſoon to recede. 
Count Braniki, grand general of the 
kingdom, who at firſt had declared 
mit the conftitution, acceded to 
it, and ſigned it at the diet on the 
5th ; and the celebrated friend of li- 
berty, Malachowſky, great chancel- 
lor to the crown, who on that 
event had reſigned the ſeals, re-ac- 
cepted them. at the requiſition of 
the diet, and accepted the office of 
miniſter of juſtice, and for the in- 
terior department. On the 17th, 
M. Goltz, charge des affaires from 
the court of Berlin, announced his 
Pruſſian majeſty's approbation of the 
new arrangement, though there has 
been ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that this 
profeſſion was not accompanied w 
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only deluded into infurrettw 


The underſtanding 
was eſtabliſhed between the 
of Vienna and Berlin by the 
ference of Reichenbach, enabl 
former in the beginning of 
bring to a termination the u 
diviſions and diſtractions whit 
vaded the territory of Liege. 
is a veil of myſtery ſtill (prex 
thistranſaction, whichutterly 
the politician from clearly diſting 
ing its cauſes and motives, Alli 
known with certainty is, that 
the latter part of the year 171 
inhabitants of Liege — 
hemently of the o 
they ap_ nced — the g 
ment of their biſhop, of an ii 
of their rights, and ventured t 
diſt upon a regular charter of 
leges ; to which they aſſert! 
were entitled, not only by thei 
ſcriptible claims of juſtice andi 
but by their ancient conſtituti 
is indeed ſcarcely poſſible to 
ceive a worſe ſpecies of goven 
than an elective ſovereignty, 
the appointment is confined 
eccleſiaſtical body, and the p 
have no ſhare nor influence n 
election. A temporary monart 
this nature will act like the 
vernor of a Roman province 
will naturally be diſpoſed to inc 
the wealth of his family by 
5 of the public. On thee 

and, the territory of Liege v 
ſmall, and its power too conte 
ible, to allow the people to k 
themſelves with any proſpect « 
ceſs in an oppolition to the 
nic body, a part of whoſe cov 
tion was the exiſting govern 
this city, They could theret 


the hope of foreign ſupport 
that ſupport was to be we 45 
in ignorance ; and it is only c 
that one of the principal 
who promoted the 1 i 

*. 
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ment had been for ſome time 
Ment at the Pruſſian couxt. Be 
2s it may, as the biſhop and 
pter did not think proper to 
wply with the demands of the 
ens, the latter had recourſe to 
v and the biſhop becoming 
uchenſive for his perſonal ſafety, 
| recourſe to a voluntary exile, 


| „ E imperial cham- 


ng 
the « 
7 the 


f 1 
e un 
hi , 
ge. 


rlydi 
ſting 


AllSWWhatever might be the deſigns 
hat fi the king of Pruſſia with regard 


Liege, we only know that he 
untarily undertook the office of 
diator upon this occaſion ; and 
offer came from a quarter too 
il not to be accepted. His 
ps were cantoned in the neigh- 
thood of the city; but its inha- 
its conſidered them as rather 
to protect than to coerce 
n. They aſſumed to themſelves 
functions of ſovereign authg- 
7; 2 noted French prelate ſub- 
ted to act the part of a pa- 
it on this occaſion, as regent 
their eccleſiaſtical affairs; while 
atual power was veſted in 
hands 1. certain popular ma- 


17h 
laing 


Rates. 
| this ſtate matters continued 
the latter end of the year 1790, 
the reconciliation between 
two ruling powers of Germany, 
| the apprehenſions of the ex- 
u of the new doctrines in fa- 
r of the rights of man, induced 
&lpots of the continent at once 


gerturn this unſubſtantial fa- 
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bric of liberty. On the z th of 
December, the imperial chamber 
of Wetzlaer iſſued requiſitorial let- 
ters, addreſſed to the government 
of the Auſtrian. Netherlands, 'de- 
ſiring that his imperial 74 
troops would aſſiſt thaſe of the ſe- 
rene electoral princes, which were 
engaged in enforcing the ſentences 
which the imperial chamber had 
ſucceſſively pronounced againſt the 
inſurgents of Liege. Early in Ja- 
nuary the Auſtrian troops began 
to enter the territory of Liege; 
and the city was almoſt evacuated 
by emigrations. The Auſtrian ge- 
neral, baron Keuhll, however, pre- 
pared the way for his reception by 
a conciliatory proclamation, in 
which he engaged that the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline ſhould be obſerved, apd 
no citizen moleſted except upon di- 
rect provocation; and the only con- 
dition that he required whs, that 
they ſhould not appear in arms, = 
that they ſhould carefully dive 
themſelves of their cockades, ſcarfs, 
&c. and abſtain from all the ſignals 
of inſurrection. On the 12 
January the Auſtrian troops en- 
tered Liege, and took poſſeſſion of 
all the public places, the palace, the 
hotel de ville, &c. the old ma- 
giſtracy, who had been expelled, 
were reinſtated in their offices ; th 
chapter reſumed its functions; and, 
in the beginning of February, the 

rince biſhop was reinſtated in his 
12 
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CHAP. 


| Negociation and Convention with Spain concerning Nootha Sound, Er. 
ſolution of 

Majefy ® Speech. Adadreſi moved and wn 
be Convention with Spain. Further ( 
nications moved for. Debate on that Subje#. On the Convention, |) 
W. T and Means for the 
ebate 
againſt Mr. 7 ＋ 7. 

the King againſt proroguing the Parliument till the Takes oould b: d 
ate is the Lords on the Impeachment. Dela 


in India with Tippoo Sultan. 
New Parliament. Hit 
Papers preſented relative to t 


on that Subject in the Lords. 

' Armament, Debate on the 
Dilution of Parliament? 
certain Articles of the Char 


on the Impeachment. D 
the Indian War. 


; I our preceding volume we have 
ſtated, as fully as circumſtances 
would admit, the grounds of the diſ- 
pute with Spain relative to Nootka 
Sound, The firſt event of impor- 
"tance, therefore, which preſents it- 
ſelf in our domeſtic hiſtory, is the 
pacific adjuſtment of that diſpute in 
the latter end of the year 1790. In 
the volume alluded to, we ventured 
to expreſs our doubts concerning the 
prudence and 2 policy of the at- 
mament which was voted on that 
occaſion ; nor has any thing ſince 
occurred to us of ſufficient force to 
*exonerate the miniſtry from the 
charge of precipitation at leaſt. That 
the object itſelf was not worth a 
conteſt, nor even the three millions 
'which the armament coſt, no perſon 
we preſume will be jinclined to 
doubt: but what is ſtill more ſur- 
priſing is, that the views of Spain 
appear from the ſtate papers relative 
to that tranfaction to have been from 
the very firſt pacitic ; nor can there 
be much queſtion, but that if we had 
only firmly inſiſted on what we con- 
eeived to be our right, we might 
bave obtained it without the expence 
of an armament. The unanimity 
indeed which was ſhewn upon this 
occaſion will appear not a little ſur- 


priſing, unleſs we take into the c- 
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queſtion. A paſſion for war i 


ment, oppolitio 


America to be determined eit 


VI. 


Parliament. Meeting 1 


' £xpenca 
Whether Impeachments abat 
on a Motion relative to abanks 
Motion to jd 


eount the temper of the nation 
the ſtate of parties at the peri! 


happily for the country, too mit 
a charsQeriftic of the Englihtn 
rs and of all wars a Spanil 
as from the reign of Eluad 
been the moſt popular, In put 
n 7 a diſtant i 

reſt in coinciding with the (t 
ments of the miniſter on this o 
fion; and the miniſter himſelf, ! 
commonly ſuppofed, was impelles) 
ſtronger motives than any #) 
were ſubjected to public ini 
tion. Thus all parties agreed nt 
propriety of laviſhing the tral 
of te nation; and ſcarcely an 1% 
vidual was found manly enoug 
tell the public a — truth. 
Spain from the firſt had dee 
that ſhe was willing to fubmit 
right of trading to that pat! 


by the exiſting treaties ; and v1 
Mr. Fitzherbert arrived at Med 
in the latter end of May, with 
nipotentiary powers to adjuit Þ 
diſpute, the firſt notice he tech 
from the court was a unamneB? 
decided reſolation of the vp 
miniſtry, to avoid if poſſible 3 
ture with Great Britain. Such ® 


not the tone of the Britiſh 11 
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th a kaughtineſs, which was pro- 
bly grounded on a knowledge of 
e thability of their adverſaries to 
rſue boſtile meaſures, they inſiſted 
full ſatisfaction to the Britiſh 
ders previous to the diſcuſſion of 
e point of right; while the Spa- 
ards pleaded the neceſſity of 
termining the right, ſince the in- 
mnification demanded by the tra- 
rs ought to depend chiefly on the 
gality of their proceedings. 
eſe principles the negociation was 
tracted to the latter end of July; 
hen Spain, Ending herſelf in no 
ſpect able to reſiſt the requiſitions 


00,8 Great Britain, conſented that the 
mal tisfaction and indemnification 
1 imed by the Engliſh ambaſſador 


duld be conſidered as a preliminary 
the determination of the queſtion. 
neh a declaration we conceive 
ght to have been conſidered as 
te ſignal of peace, and as a notice 
d diſarm ; but however unaccount- 
it may appear, Great Britain 
ll continued its armaments with 
ceſſant vigour, and the public trea- 
re was ſtil] laviſhed with a prodi- 
ul hand, The negociation was 
pain protracted, wherefore we have 
er been folly informed, till the 
th of October; when the meeting 
parliament approaching, and a, 
ferent object ag itſelf to the 
dition or the reſentment of mi- 
lers, it was thought proper to 
inate the diſpute, and a con- 
tion was ſi "IP 
By this convention the reſtoration 
the buildings and veſſels, and the 
ration of the. loſſes ſuſtained by 
e Britiſh ſubjeQs, were ſecured ; 
ie right of navigation and fiſhery 
equally conceded to both na- 


ons; 


ck or others were reſtricted to 


o leagues diſſance from the Spa- 


3 illicit commerce with the 
panſh ſettlements was however 
hibited, and the Britiſh fiſhing». 
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piſh coaſt ; thoſe parts of the N.W. 
coaſts of America, which are to the 
north of thoſe now occupied by 
Spain, were left free; and thoſe to 
the ſouth of the preſent Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements were declared to be the ex · 
eluſive property of that ſtate. | 

But though Great Britain was 
thus happily reſcued from the hor- 
rors of war in this quarter of the 


globe, accident or ambitjon involved 


our Indian poſſeſſions in conteſt and 
in blood. At ſo remote a diſtance 
it is difficult to judge accurately of 
cauſes and motives ; but as y 3s 
a diligent enquiry has enabled us to 
collect the truth, the following ap- 
2— ſtatement of the leading 


ads; . a 
The uſurpation of Hyder Ally, 
and the military proweſs of his ſon 
and ſucceſſor Tippoo Sultan, are 
facts too recent and too well known 
to require any repetition. Of all 
the native princes of India, Tip 

was the moſt formidable to the Bri. 
tiſh government, and the moſt hoſtile 
to its authority. The peace of Man- 
your in 1784 had, it was ſuppoſed, 
ecured his fidelity by feeble 
ties; and the ſplendid embaſſy which 
not long after that event he dif- 
patched to France, afforded much 
reaſon to apprehend that ſome plan 
was concerted between the old go» 
vernment of that country and the 
tyrant of Myſore; for the annoyance 
of Great Britain in its Indian poſ- 

ſeſſions: but this plan was happily 
defeated by the French revolution. 
The increaſing power of Tippoo 
was not leſs formidable to the Dutch 
than to the Engliſh; and the vicinity 
of Cochin, their moſt flouriſhing ſet- 
tlement on the continent of India, 
to the territories of that aſpiring. 
monarch, made them tremble for its 
ſafety. That ſagacious people, how - 
ever, have ſeldom been without their 
reſources, Beſides Cochin, the Dutch 
13 | were 
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were poſſeſſed: of tw other forts, 
which were ſituated between Myſ6re 
and their favourite ſettlement; and 
one of them, Cranganore, had been 
4 place of ſome note while in the 
poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe. From 
the Portugueſe it was conquered by 
the Dutch, who retained quiet poſ- 
feſſlon of it tilt ſome time in the 
your 1779 or 1780, when it was 
en by Hyder Ally and garri- 
foried ; but when the war broke out 
in 1780 between Hyder and the 
Engliſh, he was obliged to evacuate 
His garrifons on the Malabar coaſt, 
to employ his force in the Carnatic; 
aud Holland and France being ſoon 
Aſter united with Hyder againſt the 
Engliſh, the — embraced the 
opportunity of clandeſtinely taking 
eſſion and . the fort; 


1 meaſure which greatly offended 
_ and of which he loudly com - 


ained. By the mediation of the 

rench, howevet, a comptomiſe took 

lace ; but upon What terms is un- 
certain. is 

From the vicinſty of Cranganore 
and Acottah to his boundary, and 
their ſituation within the territory 


 6f an acknowledged tributary to- 


Myſore (rhe rajah of Cochin), the 
— of them was a moſt defi- 

le object with Tippob: in the 
month of June 178, therefore, he 
marched a formidable force towards 
Crangatiore, with a profefſed inteu- 
tion of militp himſelf maſter of it, 
upon a claim chiefly founded upon 
thc tranſactions which we have juſt 
related, Unable therefore to retain 
the poſſeffion of the forts themſelves, 
and fearing for a ſettlement of much 
ſuperior value, the Dutch readily 
entered into a negociation with the 
ajah of Travancore for the purchaſe 

them. It is ſaid that Tippoo of- 
fered a more. conſiderable ſen than 
they obtained from the rajah ; but 
as the latter was the ally of Great 
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of theſe tranſactions. He infiſtedat 


Britain, who was bound by tw 
to aſſiſt him, that politic peoples 
fly ſaw, that by placing then nh 
ands they erected a moſt poned 
trier, no leſs than the whole h 
of Britain, againſt the encra 
ments of their ambitious neigtba 
upon their fettlement at Cochin, 
The imprudence of the raja, 
entering upon ſuch a purchaſe ut 
the title was diſputed, drew don 
upon him the heavieſt cenſure ft 
the government at Madras; 20d K 
was repeatedly cautioned, both 
fir Archibald Campbell and . 
Holland, his ſucceſſor in the p 
vernment, not to proceed in the 
gociation. Such however was ti 
ardour and temerity of the jd 
in making this acquiſition, that k 
not only concluded the purchaſe u 
the Dutch, but even treated wil 
the rajah of Cochin, without tt 
privity of Tippoo, though he wa 
the acknowledged tributary of tit 
prince, for ſome adjacent territor. 
The bargain was concluded in Ji 
1789, though it was not till the l 
of Auguſt that the rajah informel 
the Madras government, throw! 
their reſident Mr. Powney, that h 
was on the point of mal ing the pu. 
It was not probable that Tippe 
would remain an indifferent ſpeftatdt 


the claim which he retained oi 
theſe forts, in conſequence of the! 
being conquered by his father, # 
in conſequence of the ſubſequeſt 
compromiſe, He aſſerted that, in 
tue of the feudal laws, no tran 
of them could be made without ln 
conſent, as ſovereign of Myſore ;1 
alleging as a further cauſe of coffe 
plaint againſt the rajah, that he bd 
given protection to a number 0 7 
rebel ſubjects, he aſſembled a com 
derable force, and on the 29th 0 

cember made a direct attack upont 


lines of Travancore. On recewig 
remobe 


onſtraner from the Britiſh go- 
ament of Fort St. George, how- 
t he defitted, and even apologiſed 
affirming © that the attack was 


7 afioned by the rajah's people 
1 ing firſt fired on his troops; t 

boy withſtanding this, he immediately 
* Jered his troops to diſcontinue the 
ck, and ſent back the people 
Me) om they had captured. From 
aun e ꝛqth of December to the iſt of 
* arch 1790, Tippoo Sultan re- 
rcd perfectly quiet, fill aſſerting 
b by claims to the feudal ſovereignty 


the forts ; but, it is confidently 
firmed, offering to ſubmit the diſ- 


On the 1ſt of March 1790, the 
jah's troops made an offenſive at- 
ck upon Tippoo, who had conti- 
ed quiet within his lines from the 
hth of December. For this ex- 


- rordinary ſtep, the rajah alleged in 
ol cuſe the hoſtile preparations of 
* ippoo in the erection of batteries, 
. Ke. An engagement took 
e and war being thus com- 
ed, the Britiſh government 
nel oceivred themſelves bound to take 


n active part. However differently 
deed philoſophers or ſtateſmen may 
ink of the juſtice or policy of the 
Ir, no period appeared more fa- 
durable to humble Tippoo, if that 
ag the object with the Britiſh ad- 
niniſtration. With all the other 
ative powers of India we were not 
ly at peace, but treaties of alliance 
ited between Great Britain and 
he two moſt powerful ſtates of In- 
la, the Nizam and the Mahrattas ; 
und both declared themſelves in per- 
ect readineſs to exert their utmoſt 
porce to cruſh the riſing power of 
Myſore. Such was the ſtate of af- 
irs in the Eaſt previous to the 
meeting of parliament; and ſuch 
vere the facts which appeared of 
lent im nce- to induce the 


Kinitry of Oreat Britain to involve 
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te to any impartial arbitration. \ 
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the nation in the expences and cala 
mities of war. 

In purſuance of his majeſtyꝰs inti- 
mation at the claſe of the ſe the 


parliament was diſſolved on the 1th 
of TK. non moſt 
ces with a degree of 
guor, and the number of new 
members was not very confiderable. 
On the 25th of November 1790 the 
new parliament aſſembled ; but no 
buſineſs was proceeded -in ex 
ſwearing in the members, and elect- 
ing Mr. Addington ſpeaker. On 
the following day his majeſty opened 
the- ſeſſion 15 a rock tom the 
throne. He * with teſtifying 
his ſatisfaQtion that the differences 
with the court of Spain had been 
brought to an amicable termination. 
He informed parliament, that fiance 
the laſt ſeſſion a foundation had been 
laid for a pacification between Auf- 
tria and the Porte, and for putting 
an end to the diſſenſions in the Ne- 
therlands, He remarked, that a ſe - 
parate peace had taken place be- 
tween Ruſſia and Sweden; but as 
the war ſtill continued between the 
former of theſe powers and the 
Porte, he intimated an intention of 
employing the weight and influence 
of Great Britain in reſtoring the 
eneral tranquillity, In the conchu- 
on of his ſpeech, his majeſty re- 
marked the hoſtilities whick had 
commenced in India; and called 
the attention of both houſes to the 
ſtate of the province of Quebec. 
On the zoth an addreſs was moved 
by Mr. Mainwaring, and ſeconded 
by Mr. R. P. Carew, which was, as 
uſual, an echo to the ſpeech. On 
this ſubject Mr. Fox roſe—not, he 
ſaid, with a view of oppoſing the 
addreſs to his majeſty, or of breaking 
through the unanimity which the 
mover and the ſeconder of the ad- 
dreſs repreſented as ſo defirable ; 
but there were different modes of 


14 ſtating 
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ſtating the nds on which the 

motion might be ſupported. The 

honourable member who moved the 

addreſs, had declared that he would 
not have moved it, had he not been 

convinced of the important advan- 

tages which would in all probability 

be derived from the late convention, 

Mr. Fox deſired to diſclaim any 
ſuch motive, declaring that he ſhould 
vote for the addreſs withuut any 
ſuch conviction; and before he could 
bring his miud to that length, he 
muſt have much better grounds for 
deciſion than any that had been 
ſubmitted to the public. War, he 
ſaid, ought never to be undertaken 
to increaſe dominion, or add to the 
extent of territory, With reſpe& 
to the Netherlands, it had been ſaid 
that this country ought to promote 
their return to the houſe of Auſtria, 
to prevent their falling into the hands 
of a neighbouring power, France, 
he had no doubt, was the power al- 
luded to; but if ſo, how came France 
To ſuddeyly a greater object of terror 
than it 3 was? He had look- 
ed into the ſpeech from the throne 
at the opening of the laſt ſeſſion, and 
no mention was made of the Ne- 
therlands. The alluſion to the Ne- 
therlands had indeed made much 
noiſe out of doors, and it had been 
conceived that ſome new treaties of 
a very particular nature had been 
recently entered into. That paſ- 
ſage however of his majeſty's ſpeech 
he . conceived might be miſinter- 
preted, and by the word “ treaties” 
might be meant that of Utrecht, and 
the antecedent treaties, by which 
this cowgry became guarantee to 
Auſtria for the Netherlands ; but 
If this was in reality the meaning of 
the ſpeech, the ſame obligation that 
now ſubfiſted to interfere with the 
Netherlands, had ſubſiſted in-equal 
force laſt year. The honourable 
mover of the addreſs had taken oc - 
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caſion to compliment the mini 
on the A. <> had Lo 
cluded between Sweden and Ruſy, 
whereas Mr, Fox obſerved, that ly 
it depended on the mediation d 
this country, he apprehended th 
miniſtry would have acted very & 
ferently from making peace betum 
thoſe powers, 
On the ſubje& of India, Mr, fa 
pbſerved, that it undoubtedly wy 
our duty to defend our allies whe 
attacked; but to extend the pri 
ciple ſo far as to make a rupturets 
tween two native princes a pretene 
for carrying on a war in India, wit 
a view to extirpate and deſtroy ay 
8 prince or nation for the 
ake of an acquiſition of territory u 
the Eaft India company, was nt 
the principle of all the acts of pn 
liament which had been paſſed iu 
the regulation of our territorics 1 
that quarter of the globe, 
Mr. Pit replied to Mr, Fox, ad 
frankly allowed that voting for tit 
addreſs did not imply any approbs 
tion of the convention, wi 
would df itſelf become a particu 
object of diſcuſſion on a future dj 
With reſpect to India, Mr. Pitt ee 
clared that in ſubſtance he perfefy 
agreed with Mr. Fox; but though 
it could neither be juſt nor politc 
to make war in that country 
for the ſake of 2 yet i 
through ambition or violence any . 
ſult ſhould be committed by any . 
tive prince, who was a reſtlels tf 
rant, on an ally of Great Þritat, 
and we were Þreed by treaty 18 
enter into hoſtilities in ſupport 
our ally, and the war ſhould tet 
minate fortunately for us, were * 
nat to take the obvious advantaf 
of the event, and make our ally # 
adequate compenſation for the r 
ſult or injury he might have 1 
tained, and repay ourſelves for! 
expeneecs in which we bad — 
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involved ? Mr. Pitt con- 
wy promiſing to take the 
eſt opportunity of laying be- 
the — e the expences of the 
armament. The addreſs was 

| without a diviſion. 
On the 3d of December, the 
ncellor of the exchequer pre- 
ted to the houſe a copy of the 
laration and counter-declaration, 
at . - the 24th 
1790, a copy of the conven- 
age ex 4 of the arma- 
nt, But theſe « not . ſa- 
factory to the members in oppo- 
_ Grey, on the 13th, 
ved for the production of ſeveral 
her papers relative to the negocia- 
dn, and particularly the requiſi- 
ns made by his majeſty's mini- 
to the court of Spain, Mr, 
y ſupported his motion by ſhew- 
the utter impoſſibility of decid- 
g upon the policy of the late mea - 
es without ſufficient documents, 
ce without them it was impoſlible 
know whether the late Ffoutes 
d been owing to rhe reſtleſs am- 
tion and unjuſt claims of Spain, or 
the raſhneſs preſumption, or ig- 
dance of his majeſty's miniſters, 
thout the neceſſary papers, it 
s difficult to decide, whether we 
ght not have gained all the boaſt- 
L advantages of the convention at a 
uch leſs expence than had been in- 
urred. In the caſe of Falkland's 
lands, all the papers had been pro- 
iced, Allowing this convention 
de as as he thought it bad 
and he had no ſcruple to ſay, he 
loupht it the worſt that could have 
made), it would be contrary 
* gravity of the houſe to vote 
. without inquiry. If it 
ould be found that the meaſure 
d been protraded by the ill conduct 
miniſters, were they to praiſe 


wie whom they _ to cenſure, 


? 115 on the 


8 
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other hand, the miniſter was con- 
ſcious of having done his duty, he 
had nothing to conceal, and would 
thank him for having made the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Pelham, in ſeconding the mo- 
tion, mentioned, that it had been 
the opinion of all Europe that our 
armaments had not been prepared 
merely for the affair of Nootka, but 
had ſome further object; and that 
opinion was er by the 

reſent increaſe of our naval eſtay 
liſhment.” Mr. Wilberforce, in 
controverting the motion, took a 
new and ſingular ground. He aſ- 
ſerted, that parliamentary inquiry 
ought not to be ſet on foot without 
ſtrong grounds of ſuſpicion, or mani» - 
feſt blame and aſked gentlemen, 
whether they muſt not be convinced, 
that the quantity of papers which 
would be produced from a long ne- 
tation might probably aford 
— for ſome cenſure? He aſ- 
ſerted that the miniſtry poſſeſſed, 
and deſerved the confidence of tha 
people, and appealed to the public 
approbation which the convention 
had received from the city of Lon- 
don, which was the firſt in the 
kingdom. Mr. Wyndham reprobat- 
ed the fallacy of the poſition, thats 
unleſs there were manifeſt grounds 
of blame no parliamentary inquiry 
ought to be inſtituted. 1 was, he 
Card, a moſt unconſtitutional doc- 
trine in conceFns that involved in 
them nearly four millions of the 
ublic money; and contended 
it was the duty of parliament to in- 
_ into the wiſdom of the expen- 


iture, 

Theſe arguments were ſtill fur. 
ther enforced by Mr. Fox, who ob- 
ſerved, that if the miniſter had any 
honourable pride, he could have no 
ſatisfaction in that praiſe which 
came from thoſe who knew not the 


unds of it, who cguld neither tell 
rm end n e 
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whether the thing done could have 
been done at a leſs expence, ot in 
tefs time. He himſelf, he declared, 
reſpected authority, and reverenced 
that of the city of London: but 
how did he know what information 
the city of London wus poſſeſſed of 
reſpecting the convention? It had 
been ſaid that the expoſure of theſe 
papers might revive grievances, 
But what, he would aſk, was to have 
this ſerious effect? Why, letting the 
kouſe' of commons know what the 
edurts of Spain and of Great Bri- 
tain knew full well already 
* Mr. Pitt aſſerted, that it was of no 
importance to know whether this or 
chat part of the negociation was 
proper, but whether the whole con- 
duct of government in bringing the 
late differences with Spain to ſuch 
a termination deſerved praiſe or cen- 
ſure. He reminded the houſe, that 
it was not the right of calling for 
papers that was now diſputed, but 
- the exereiſe of that right ; and that 
it ought to be exerciſed only upon 
grave, ſolemn, and weighty occa- 
Las when” the reaſon for blame, 
difſatisfa&ion, or ſuſpicion appeared 
upon the face of the treaty ; that 
it would be a loſs of time if the 
houſe entered upon the detail of 
every negociation; and added, that 
Briſtol as well as London had ap- 
proved of the convention. The mo- 
tion was negatived, Ayes 134; Noes 
258. Majority 124. 
Much of the debate concerning 
the convention was anticipated in 
that relating to the production of 
Papers. It was — on the 14th 
of December by Mr. Duncombe ; 
who, after prefacing that the little 
interrupt on which the diſpute with 
Spain had occafioned to tratle and 
manufactures was a fubject of grati- 
tude to adminiſtration, propoſed an 
addreſs to his majeſty, © offerin 


their cordial vongratulationz on. ſo 
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ſatisfactory an iſſue” of the lus 
gociation, & c. The mini 
y on this occafion expain 
on the advantages to kN 
rived from the whale fiſhery av 
fur trade ; a new continent, it 
ſaid, was opened to the commeni 
gore of our countrymen ; anda 
ea declared free to our navgztay 
On this ſubje& Mr. Pulteng g 
marked, that if it was true, uh 
been ſtated, that the advantage q 
tained by the convention had b 
extorted from Spain, it wasbyy 
means improbable that they n 
again become the ſubje& of & 
pute. What had been unwilling 
rome —_ not be con 10 
at istactorily or anently en 
With refyect to che whale frſhetyn 
the ſouth, he obſerred, that itn 
obliged to be ſupported by a bon 
of 10 per cent. upon the hol, 
that the Greenland fiſhery was n 
nitely more extenfive and profitali 
Mr. Grey exprefſed his aftoni 
ment to hear that the poſſef 
ceded to this country by the « 
vention, had been obtained contra 
to the engagement of former tr 
ties; this was in effect to deny ol 
right to thoſe poſſeffions, as them 
criterion of that right muſt be l 
former treaties. He obſerved, ii 
the limits of our right to trade vc 
ſtill left undefined: as to Noots 
the original cauſe of the diſpute, 1 
was not mentioned in the treaty, 
even fell expreſsly under the deſaf 
tion of thoſe places that were 08 
given up to Spain, Mr. Grey ch 
cluded with. moving, * that the ban 
do now adjourn.” In reply to Mr 
Grey, Mr. Dundas con effed, th 
no preciſe line of demarkaton 
drawn by the convention; 
we were not contending for 1 
miles, but for a world, and n0 ſu 
line could be drawn without © 


, a ce expe 
enormous and unne * 


4 
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terer ſettlemnent we had at 
tka, he added, every thing was 
red according to circumſtances, 
er in land or by a pecuniary 
pefifationi. 

1 Fox lamented the neceſſity 
as under of diſcuſſing the me- 
of the convention without the 
per documents. If, for inſtance, 
45 true that Spain had offered to 
m immediately after the ex- 
nge of the two declarations in 
„which there was reaſon to be- 
e, ought they to paſs a vote of 
nks to miniſtry, when, had my 
med in Augult, as in that caſe 
might have done, the greater 
of the expence, and much of 
l6ſs and inconvenience, might 
e been avoided ? It had indeed 
n inſinuated, that the naval war in 
Baltic was the reaſon for keep- 
x up our armament ; but if this 
the caſe, he would be glad to 
kr it from authority. The repa- 
ion, he inſiſted, was inſufficient, 
auſe it was merely verbal ; and, 
ving made a ſettlement at Noot- 
that ſettlement. ought to have 
n reſtored to us in the ſame ſitua- 
bn as we at firſt poſſeſſed it. It 
| been ſaid that the advantages 
the convention. were in. a great 
alure owing to the length of the 
gociation; © had it then been 
t ſilliciently protracted, it is im- 
(ible to ſay how high the ſum. of 
gains might have riſen!” It 
deen amplified as a great acceſ- 
In of national honour, that we had 
den through. an unreaſonable 
im, not only for. ourſelves, but 
all other nations: but would any 
in ſerioully defend this romantic 
einne! —On this principle his ma- 
iy might be attacked for aſſum- 
s thetitle of king of France, and 
* kings of Naples and Sardinia, 
4 tyling themſelves kings of Cy- 
5 and Jeruſalem, After all that 
5 
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had been faid of our acquiſitions, 
the truth had at length been ſtated 
by a gentleman in adminiſtration, 
(Mr. Yoder )—ric: * that we had 
in reality acquired nothing, but ob- 
tained ſecurity for what we poſſeſſed 
before,” This however Mr. Fox 
confeſſed was an advantage, if it 

could be proved that we had 
retained the valuable part of our 
poſſeſſions; becauſe it was often 
wiſe t6 give up part of ah unlimited 
right, to ſecure the uninterrupted 
feſſion of the reft. But how mi- 
erably were we curtailed in our 
rights by this convention! Our 
right before was to ſettle in any 
part of South or North Weſt Ame- 
rica, not fortified againft us by pre- 
vious occupancy ; we were now li- 
mited to ſettle in certain places only; 
and under certain reſtrictions. Our 
right of fiſhing before extended to 
the whole occan, it was now con» 
fined to certain diſtances. The ling 
of demarkation which was pres 
tended to be drawn on this occaſion 
was, Mr. Fox remarked, impraQti- 
cable, ſince the moſt ſkilful naviga- 
tor could never anſwer for an impli- 
cit obedience to the injunction, not 
to approach within thicty miles of a 
coaſt which he had never ſeen be- 
fore. The line of demarkation by 
land was equally liable to diſpute. It 
was to the north of the Spaniſh ſet · 
tlements 3 but ſuppoſe we were to 
meet with one further to the north 
than we expected, and a diſpute was 
to ariſe, whether it was new or old : 
it would be ſome difficulty to ſend. 
out builders to decide from the 
condition of the materials. A treaty 
conceived in ſuch indecifive terms 
reminded him, he ſaid, of a lawyer's. 
will drawn up by himſelf, with a 
note in the margin of a particular 
clauſe : ** This wal afford .room for 
an excellent diſquiſition in the court 
of chancery.” Thus it was — 
| nt 
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dent that the treaty was a treaty of 
conceſſions inſtead of acquiſitions, 
and we had given up what was of in- 
finite value to Spain, and ined 
what could nerer be of much to our- 
ſelves. ; 

Towards the concluſion of his 
ſpeech Mr. Fox noticed the laviſi ex- 
ri of the public money. He 
ſaid he had approved of the treaty 
with the laudgrave of Heſſe, merely 
in the hope that it would have en- 
abled us to reduce our ſtanding force 

at home, It was indeed curious to 
Tee a miniſter, who called himſelf a 
miniſter of economy, increaſing gur 
eftabliſhments in every department, 
adding to the ordinary eſtabliſhment 
of the navy ten fail of the line, 
and 109,00cl, to the annual ex- 
pence of the army. On the whole, 
hs he could not yeſterday give a vote 
of blind confidence, ſo neither could 
he this day of blind admiration. 

Mr, Pitt denied that there was any 
period in the cqurſe of the negocia- 
tion, when they could haye made 

etter terms, or when they could 
have diſarmed with ſafety. He aſ- 
ſerted that the armament was kept 
up ſolely on account of the pending 
negociation with Spain, and with- 
eut any view whatever to the ſtate 
of the northern powers. He cop: 
tended that wherever we had made g 
conceſſion in the treaty, a ſtipulation 
equally favourable to ug had been ac- 
eeded to by Spain. In reply to Mr, 
Fox's obſeryations concerning the 
line of demarkation, he obſerved 
that ten leagues of ſuch extended 
ſeas as the Pacific ocean were by no 
means to be compared with the four 
leagues diſtance from our coaſts 
which foreign veſſels by our hover- 
ing acts were obliged to obſerve ; 
and with reſpect to the limits by 
land — endeavoured to ſhew that 
they eould not as yet be properly de- 
Sncd- On the motion for the ad- 
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Journment the numbers ver, N 
247, Ayes 123. Majority . 
The main queſtion was then y 
and carried. 
In the houfe of lords, the c 
tion was oppoſed by the marquzy 
London ith * b 
diſplay of diplomatic ability, k 
took an extenſive review of they 
litics of Europe from the pear 
1782. He ſaid the baſis of ory 
litics at that period was a pm 
nently pacific ſyſtem for 
This principle we had purſued wi 
reſpect to France, in extinguiſiy 
all falſe ideas of rivalſhip, in lany 
nothing undefined, nothing to a 
miſſaries, nothing to foreign ints 
ference. With reſpe& to Spa 
the view was to give the mal d 
what was conceded to the wed 
power; and this was done wil 
the more propriety, as Amencu 
ſeſſions were no longer the lax 
object with England as fornah 
As to Holland, the deſign way 
ſtipulate in ru of the 
freedom and extenſion of trade, al 
to counterat that monopoly « 
commerce which had ever been ti 
aim of that power. In purſue 
of this ſyſtem! of politics, the cat 
mercial treaty with France had ben 
concluded; as well as the cont 
tion with Spain reſpecting the dye 
niſh American main in 1786. 
this peripd the king of Pruſſa di 
and then commenced an entire - 
ſyſtem of Engliſh politics. Fra 
was again held out as our nat 
enemy. Every court was to trem 
at the name of Britain. H 
was obliged by force, and not up" 
rinciple, to return to our allan 
The Turks and Swedes were put 
motion to murder the Ruf 
Denmark wag forbidden to tf 
fere ; and more work was foun 
the emperor in the Belgic pron 
To crown the whole, the oor 
; TIES © ak - qrivmpa 
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was at laſt to terminate in 


| h | 
| #7 A Sound. A few adventurers 


men of letters had fitted out 


ps with fine names; and, under 


rtugueſe colours and pre- 


red to break through a ſyſtem re- | 


ding Spaniſh America, which 
A been ſanctioned by the policy of 
urope for more than 200 years. 

concluſion, we arm 1n a manner 
e moſt inſulting, and ſummon 
pain in terms ually unprecedent- 
L. Such was the prefent ſyſtem ; 
t we had not even purſued that 
ith conſiſtency and ability. We 
d neither ſecured France nor 
ain, nor any other power. By 
ke convention the fiſhery was de- 
ned to our diſadvantage, being li- 
ited to ten leagues from the ſhore. 
s to the right of trading, that was 
Nerted even in the time of Eliza- 


th, by the treaty of 1670, and af- 


ards acknowledged in 1749.— 
ut this proceeding at Nootka en- 
angered thte whole advantages of 
ur commercial treaty with Spain. 
Ne were doing, his lordſhip faid, 
e work of other nations, and of 
lorth America in icular, He 
ould vote, he added, for the pre- 
ous queſtion ; 1ſt, To ſhew the 
dpaniards the true temper of the 
ation, that we were not reſtleſs or 
nfolent, as our enemies repreſent 
8: 2dly, To preferve our reputa- 
lon in Europe: and zdly, To de- 
er future miniſters from a ſimilar 
proceeding, 

Immediately connected with the 
rmament, were the ways and means 
or defraying the expences of it. 

dis duſineſs was opened on the 
I;th of December, by the chan- 

llor of the exchequer, who ſtated 
he expence incurred by the late 
armament to be; | 


6,000 ſeamen, at 
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- Proviſions to the E. and 
W. Indies £41,000 
1 Making in the whole 1,82 1,000 
o which was added the 
vote of credit — n 


Total expence of the ar- 
es } Ae 
From this, however, 
200, oool. might be de- 
ducted for naval ſtores on 
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hand; but this he ſhould 


avoid, wiſhing to have 
every expenditure, occa- 


ſioned in any degree by 


the armament, ſtated ſepa- 
rately, and ſeparately pro- 
vided for: upon this prin- 
ciple, he ſhould include the 
expence of the addition of 
- - 312,009 


Left to be provided for 3, 133, oo 


This addition of debt, Mr. Pitt 
ſaid, he hoped the houſe, confidering 
the great reſources of the country, 
would meet with energy. T 
ought not to be content with find- 


ing the means to defray the intereſt, 
permanent 
With this view, he felt it 


and leave the capital a 
durden. 
incumbent upon him to produce a 
plan of ways and means, which, 
would in a ſhort period clear the 
whole of the debt. The firſt re- 
fource for this purpoſe, which he 
ſhould ſuggeſt, was the balance of 
iſſues of public money, which had 
accumulated from unpaid dividends 


in the hands of the bank of Eng-. 


land. By the yearly accounts of 
the bank it appeared that this ba- 
lance had been increaſing from the 
year 1727, and on the 5th of July 
1789 amounted to 547, ol. On 
the tzth of October there was a 
floating balance of 660, oool. and 
there were juſt grounds to 3 
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that this would ſtill continue to in- 
creaſe. It was his intention, there- 
ſore, to avail himſelf of this dead 
balance, to the amount of 50, sol. 
which he ſhould take for the pub- 
lie uſe, and 160, oool. would then 
de left for the diſcharge of ar- 


Hlis next object was, to 
ſuch temporary tax es as 
to diſcharge the whole | 
mainder in the courſe of four years. 
The fifſt tax would be upon an 

article of general conſumption, 

ſugar, which now paid 128. 8d. 
per ct. to which he ſhould pro- 
poſe an addition of 28. 8d. which 
would raiſe 244,000l. The ſecond 
tax would be on ſpirits, and would 
conſiſt of one - ſixth additional tax, 


which would make an 
Home ſpirits 4.86, ooo 
Brandy * © 87,000 
Rum EIT 65, ooo 
Total on ſpirits 240% 
A tax on malt, of 3d. per buſhel, 


he propoſed for two years only, 
which would amount to 122, oool. 
The next tax was 10 cent. on 
all aſſeſſed taxes excepting the com- 
mutation and land tax; and laſtly, 
a double tax on game-keepers, and 
one - third „ licences. 


The ſums to be reſpectivel 
would then be: A 
Sugar - [241,00 
Britiſh ſpirits +- * 86,000 
Brandy 4 87, 
Rum 92 67,000 
Mat 122, co 
Aſſeſſed taxes - + 100,000 , 
Game licences - 235, ooo 
728,000 
To theſe he 2 to add one 
5 | t tax, which confiſted in a 
1 che. tax already 


{ 
7 
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exiſting upon bills of 
Should theſe Lie Yoon. 
into effet, the conſolidated þ 
would gain 500, coo I. fron þ 
bank, and 800,0001. of the w 
duce of the firſt year, in they 
of 1,300,000 I. which ſun þ 
ſhould move to be ifſued frony 
for the year 1791; and as 20 
gg reſource for the remain 
e would 1 the iſſuing of 
1,800,000 I. in excheguer bil 
Mr. S. Thornton, and ſome ode 
gentlemen connected with the b 
complained that 500,000, of th 
poſit at the bank for the unpaid 
vidends was a meaſure likely tog 
a ſtab to public credit, aud to l 
attended with the worſt conſequs 
ces, Mr, Sheridan compliment 
Mr. Pitt on the meaſures he is 


juſt propoſed, and only difed 
hs | T4 in one ks wag 
was, ſuppoſing that the country w 
in ſuch a ſtate as to admit of tas 
being taken off after they had b 
once laid an. He ſaw that 
preſent income of the country w 
15, 8oo, oool. and that the laſt yer 
expenditure amounted to 17 ar 
lions. He lamented that one g 
object of reſource was entirely o 
looked; viz. the reduction of or 
eſtabliſhments : inſtead of this, wid 
the ſtrongeſt alliances, and under 
— of attack, we increald 
them year by year, He recen 
mended to the miniſter to cot 
the bank directors concerning dt 
— Re of the 500,000], which 
was afterwards more ſtrongly pres 
Mr. Fox and others. In i 
ter much heſitation and contth 


2 2 ſter was obli wy 
quiſh this part of his plan, and ch 
tent himſelf with accepting {8 


the bank a loan of that ſum with 
intereſt, .as long as a floating ® 
lance to that amount ſhould ren 
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arrangements 
ubject were carried into effect. 

A ſubject of conbderable confti- 
tional 1 came under the 
ognizance of parliament in the be- 
rinning of this ſeſhon, The queſ- 
jon in debate was in ſubſtance, whe- 
her proſecutions -upon impeach- 
nent of the commons before the 
ers of Great Britain, do or do 
zot abate by the diffolution of par- 
iament; and the motion ich 
rave riſe to the debate was intro- 
zuced by Mr. Burke, on the 17th 
December, who moved, that 
be houſe do now reſolve itſelf into 
committee to take into confidera- 
ion the ſtate of the impeachment 
of Warren Haſtings, Eſq. 

The motion for a committee was 
reliſted by Mr. Baſtard, becauſe, he 
id, he wiſhed to meet the queſtion 
in the firſt inſtance, rather than give 
up an inch of d in a matter 
thick he did not approve. If he 
ceeeded in his oppoſition, he was 
andid enough to acquaint the houſe, 
at he would afterwards move that 

Mr, Haſtings's trial be put off till 


4 


art day five months. The preſent 
16 parliament being a new one, would 
o well to proſit by the i 
or the former. would do 
110 Wo pauſe before they adopted an im- 


zachment, to which, but from re- 


ald rt, they muſt be utter ſtrangers. 
on them look into the journals, and 
iu Whey would find faiſehoods in the re- 
the ſolutions of the laſt parliament ; the 
bo reſolut ions of one i I" 
i BY thoſe of another. hen it was re- 
„ed to i h Ms. Haſtings, 
0 India was repreſented as a deſert. 


= 
© 


Afterwards, when another object 
vas in view, they had reſolved that 
India was in a moſt flouriſhing tate. 
Mr. Baſtard acknowledged that he 
tad given. a vote for Mr. Haftings's 
mpeachment, but it was under the 
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ents relative to this 
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i ion that Mr. Haftings's 
ſyſtem of government was to be done 
away, and a very different ſyſtem 
eſtabliſhed in its ſtead. But on the 
contrary, the board of .controul had 
ſanctioned the old ſ and con- 
farmed all Mr. Haſtings's meaſures. 
He could not look at the impeach- 
ment, and forget certain conſtitu- 
tional principles. One article of the 
great charter was, that no Engliſh- 
man ſhould _ exceſſive 2 un- 

ed upon him; nor 
— undergo cruel or —— 


puniſhment ; and a great point was, 
that every accuſed — 


theſe principles had all been 
—— caſe of Mr e 
r. Baſtard complained of the man- 
ner in which the c had been 
; voted one day, brought 
in the next, ted almoſt without 
reading, and hurried away to the 
lords ; and what was fill more ex- 
traordinary, ſeveral of them were ac- 
tually never read to the houſe. The 
very court had — — a e 
of no leſs than forty by death. 
mentioned the a the proſe- 
cutors had in bringing forward their 
evidence, whereas by the courſe of 
nature many of them might drop olf 
before Mr. Haſtings could be put 
on his deſence. 
Colonel Macleod the ſame 


fide of the queſtion, and complained - 


that Mr. Burke had now artfully 
and infidiowly avoided bringing for- 


ward any arguments for his motion, 


and conſequently had left the oppo- 
ſition to it to be made by anticipa- 
tion, The colonel agreed that the 
diſſolution of parliament did not 
abate the proſeeution. Such a con- 
ceſſion would put it in the rof 
a bad mpnareh to impede — 
of juſtice, and put an end to the 

trial 
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trial of a t ſtate culprit. He 
——1 | kr converſations 
which he had held with Tippoo Sul- 
tan, whoſe abilities and penetration 
no man could diſpute, and who in- 
variably ſpoke of Mr. Haſtings in 
the warmeſt terms of reſpect, though 
he ideſcribed him as the greateſt 
enemy he had in the world, having 
by his exertions in. the Carnatic en- 
tirely ſtopped the progreſs of his 
(Tippoo's) arms. He repreſented 
the countries under Mr. Haſlings's 
ernment as in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, and far beyond every other 
part of India in population, agricul- 
ture, happineſs, and ſecurity ; and 
added, that aw 11 Macpherſon 
and lord Cornwallis had exactly fol- 
lowed Mr. Haſtings's ſyſtem, under 
which the country continued in a 
progreſſive ſtate of improvement. 
Mr. Pitt obſerved, that there could 
not be two more diſtin& queſtions 
«than the queſtion of right (to pro- 
ceed with the trial), and the queſ- 
tion of diſcretion—or whether, the 
right being firſt reſolved, the houſe 
were willing to carry it into effect. 
The firſt queſtion he begged might 
be conſidered as having no connexion 
with Mr. Haſtings, his merits, or 
his crimes; but as relating to the 
permanent principles of the canſti- 
tution. if the ſpeaker was not 
now to leave the chair, the determi- 
nation would be no acquittal of Mr, 
Haſtings ; but ſhould the queſtion 
of diſcretion be negatived, he would 
be acquitted by the dropping of the 
impeachment, after they had allowed 
an opportunity of inquiring into the 
reaſons for proceeding or not. 
Lord John Ruſſel and fir W, 
Young differed entirely from the 


chancellor of the exchequer ; and 


the latter deprecated above all things 
the agitation of the abſtract queſtion 


of right. Such abſtra& ory 
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as it was a matter of notors 


rally of opinion that impeachme 
did abate by a diflolution of park 


a reſort to the judges : as a friend i 


the great object of this publicati 


as a committee of privileges, 


reſolutions were, he ſaid, 
dangerous; and in the preſent 
ſtance there were yet other be 
tions, ſuch as ought to induce 
houſe to pauſe, before it put itſch 
iſſue on the -queſtion, He alot 
not merely to the lords” houſe; | 


that the legal profeſſion was gr 


ment, he feared to puſh the lords 


the conſtitution, he feared to com 
the houſe of commons with ti 
Judges on a queſtion of law. 6 
Burke's motion was however cam 
and the houſe reſolved itſelf int 
committee. 

The main queſtion was the 
opened by Mr. Burke; but amidt 
[infinite variety of alluſion, and ti 
moſt active playfulneſs of fancy! 
reply to the opponents of thei 
peachment, it will be neceſſayt 


to confine ourſelves to ſuch 
ments as relate immediately tot 
ſubjet. He aſſured the houſe 
he was not going to .move anil 
ſtra& propoſition, for he never lo 
abſtract propoſitions in his life, 
the committee, which he conſider 


meant to move a propolition appi 
cable to a — eaſe. His 


tention was not to move any tb E 
that implied a doubt, but a plain i eU 
ſertion of their privileges, as hand 


down to them by their predecelſ 
through an uninterrupted ſucceli 
of five hundred years. In all d 
convulſions of our government, in 
the incidental.changes of the fut 
tions and powers of the houſe « 
commons, this alone had remail 
immutable :;—that an impeach 
was never to be defeated by col 


fon with a miniſten or by the pF 
| 2 | 
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be crown. That an impeach- 
it abated with the diſſolution of 
ament, was neither to be found 
the journals of the lords nor 
mont, nor yet on the minutes 
conferences between the two 
&s, It was as little to be found 
ay book of authority, or in any 
| report of law cafes. Without 
attempt at unneceſſary refine- 
it in ſeparating the queſtion of 
t and of expediency; he ſhould 
fore take for his model the vote 
he impeachment of lord Danby, 
a diſſolution of parliament, and 
a plain oraical r reſolution, 

That it appears that an im- 
hment by this houſe in the name 
e commons of Great Britain in 
anent aſſembled, and of all the 
nons of Great Britain, againſt 


ings, Eſq. late go- 
r-general of Bengal, for Ar 
erimes and mild! 1 18 
depending,” | 
r. Erſkine roſe, he faid, at this 
tage of the diſcuſſion, to ſu 
the propriety of deferring x 4 
jon, and appointing a com- 
re to ſearch for precedents on 
dect. It was the invariable 
ice, he added, of both - houſes 
arch for precedents, on all ſub- 
of deliberation where the reſo- 
1s of either houſe might be ex- 
to 1 or influence the de- 
e was farther prompted to 
neaſure by the language of the 
don. gentleman who moved the 
uon; for though he did not 
| the principles or precedents 
ch big reſolution was founded, 
formed the houſe that he 
gat its foundation in every 
record and hiſtory . Mr. 
e intimated that he had exa- 
ſome precedents on the ſub- 
bich he ſhould ſubmit to the 
zly to ſhew the neceſſity of 
ang for themſelves, as they 


Jl, 


E 
* of fo, 


ought not to take them on 
his repreſentation, and as they could 


not be ſure that many others did not 


remain behind unexamined. 


From _ topic he 2 to a 
t iminary queſtion:— B 
— * or — — int 
the ſubject was to be inveſtigated z 
or, to ſpeak more plainly, was it a 
queſtion of privilege to be decided 
by expediency, or a queſtion of law 
to be decided by rule ? It appeared 
to him to be a pure queſtion of law. 
It was to give to all the ſubjects of 
" under- the fixed ſtandard 
the poſſeſſion of life, pro- 
perty, freedom, and reputation; and 
God forbid that, after theſe rights 
and liberties had , been gloriouſly 
fought for by our patriot anceſtors 
in that place, they ſhould be at once 
ſet looſe again by the houſe, in the 
meridian of its authority, giving law 
to a court of juſtice, and diftating 
the ftate of its own proſecution to 
thoſe judges appointed by the con» 
ſtitution to decide it. e reſolu- 


tion appeared to him to be judicial 


and the commons ought rather by 
the weight of their privileges to 
uphold the courſe of law, and to 
ſupport the balance of the ſtate, 
than to exert them againſt the one 
or the other. 

Conſidering the queſtion in this 
light, that is, as a queſtion of law, 
it was to be determined the 
houſe of lords, which, according to 
the principles of the conſtitution, 
was as much a court of law as the 
king's bench. By the magna charta 
it was enacted that no man ſhould | 
be taken, impriſoned, deprived of 
any property or privilege, but by the 
* rh of his equals, or the law of 
the land. A jury of equals, muſt 
decide in all caſes, except where there 
were —_ by immemorial 
cuſtom, or by a poſitive ſtatute ; in 


other w claw of the land. 
y ords, by che la 7 
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The trial by im ent, he ad- 
ded, was one of thoſe exceptions, 
and its only foundation mult be the 
Engliſh law: conſequently the courſe 
of proceeding under it. could never 
be changed by a reſolution of the 
houſe of commons, but muſt be 


ehanged alone by the entire legiſla- 


ture of the kingdom. Conſidering 
an impeachment as a legal proſecu- 
tion, on the accuſation of the com- 
mons, before the houſe of lords, 
could it be any longer a queſtion, by 
which of the two houſes every mat- 
ter in which the accuſed had a di- 
rect intereſt for his own preſervation 
ſhould be adjudged? If the com- 
mons therefore ſhould have reaſon 
to think, on an examination of the 


| fubjet, that, confiſtently with a 


ſeries of former judgments of the 
lords in ſimilar caſes, a perſon im- 
peached had a right to be dif- 
miſſed from the impeachment by a 
diſſulution of parliament, they ought 
ſtudiouſly to forbear, by an exerciſe 
of their own authority, to place ſuch 
a perſon in a worſe ſituation than he 
might ſtand in without ſuch interfe- 
rence ; and rather repair the defect 
of law by a proſpective ſtatute, than 
deprive an individual of the protec- 


tion of it by an ex poft facto reſolu- 


tion. 
If the deciſion then was with the 
lords, where were the rules of deci- 


ſion to be found but in the journals 


of the lords? Having thus laid the 
foundation of his argument, and 
having diſcuſſed the abatement of 


writs of error in parliament by the 


common law before 1673, Mr. Er- 


eine was proceeding to ſtate the 


precedents z when being ſuddenly 
taken ill, he was obliged to con- 


% clude, 


Mr. Erſkine was followed by the 
ſpeaker, who remarked, that after 
baving examined with all the atten- 
tion in his power ſuch precedents as 


flatu quo. 


were analogous to the caſe, he 
himſelf warranted in pronoug 
that they went decidedly in fan 
of the impeachment remainingy 
| e produced variou 
ſtances of writs of error not aba 
prior to 1673; and obſerved, x 
the report and reſolution of 16 
reſpecting the continuance of ain 
peachment after a diſſolution, w 
unded on the report of the nj 
in 1673. He added, that wherth 
earl 'of Danby applied to the out 
of king's bench to be bailed tie 
the diſſolution of - parliament, f 
court nary doctrine, the 
the impeachment did not fall tote 
nd on a diſſolution. On th 
precedent of 1685, by which th 
reſolution, as far as regarded in 
peachments, was reverſe; is auth 
rity was of no avail, the comms 
having been corruptly choſen, u * 
the principal evidence for the poly: 
cution, Titus Oates, convidted « 
perjury. From the caſes of lai 
Saliſbury and Peterborough in 10% 
it was underſtood to be the law 
parliament, that impeachments « 
not abate with diſſolution ; and 
the caſe of the earl of Ox em 
1717, would as far as it procte:fnti. 
warrant a fimilar reſolution. 
Mr. Hardinge profeſſed hint 
an earneſt advocate for the mp1; 
ment of Mr. Haſtings ; and regu« 
it as a ere evil mach to e c 
precated, if a king, by a diſſ Wea, 
can terminate this mode n 
aimed by the public ſpirit o "tio 
kingdom at a favourite wind 
Yet he would embrace the cal" Wer: 
in both theſe views, before be ws tem 
buy them off at the expence ofti eat 
rights and liberties which be cn 


never ſeparate from a gore whi 


by law. When the parlament 
at an end, he contended, tht tak 
their controul was equally at ©! "rl 
If the commons impriſoncd ior © 


den 
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pt, the door of the prifon was 
ned when thoſe who 1mpriſoned 
e no more. If the commons 
ned à bill, and their meſſenger 
carrying it up to the lords when 
king diſſolved the parliament, 
future houſe could proceed ”-_ 


was in the nature of a public 
re againſt a * of ſtate, as 
a b 


ing attainder, or of penalty, the 
0 e rule attached upon it. Even 
au the preſent, caſe he would aſk if 


lawyer would aſſert that Mr. 


ment for high crimes and 
— be touched between 


from the houſe of lords. 

dn Upon the topic of precedents, the 
t fact that ſtruck him was, that 
m the time that impeachments 


nce was to be 
achment continued by the next 
flament 3 and inſtances occur 


where impeachments in fact, if 
in law, were — — end when 
parliament was diſſolved before 
gment. Of theſe caſes he would 
nition two; one was of the duke 
Buckingham in the 2d year of 


peached for a libel ; when the 
ls directed, that in caſe of a diſ- 
nion he ſhould be proſecuted in 
king's bench by the attorney 
er. Mr. Hardinge proceeded 
ark on the celebrated caſe of 
earl of Danby in 1678, and on 

other ſucceeding caſes ; from 
Fhich he expreſſed a very ſerious 
dt, whether impeachments could 


taken up in flatu quo by a new 
fliament, | IE 


Mr. Anſtruther ed againſt 
Peching for — to 


an nes J. when the king eviden 

pen "ved the parliament on purpoſe 
ei (creen his favourite. In 1665 
be (ther inſtance occurred of Drake 


t ſtage of the bill. If ſuch a 


aſtings and his bail could, upon 


rlament and parliament by an or- 


gan, down to * not one in- 
und of an im- 


1090 in the reigns of Charles I. and 
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the pri of the commons in the 
journals of the lords. He ſaid the 
— had proceeded in this impeach- 
ment from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, from 
rinciple and in law there was no 
— between diſſolution and 
prorogation, between a new ſeſſion 
and a new parliament. He denied 
the analogy between bills of at- 
tainder and impeachments, ſince ' 
bills of attainder, like all other le- 
iſlative proceedings, ended in a ſeſ- 
n, and were d d equally by 

a prorogation as by a diſſolution. 
quoted the authority of lotd Notting- 
ham, as deciſive that impeachments 
do not abate by diſſolution; and 
ſeveral caſes which favoured the opi- 
nion that ſach was tlie doctrine of 
the courts of law. The ſame per- 
ſon, he added, who had been im- 
peached as carl' of: Danby, was in 
0 ET as duke of Leeds. 
He lay under this impeachment for 
five years, and through ſeveral par- 


laments. After five years and three 


diſſolutions, the lords took up his 
caſe ; but they did not declare that 
it had long been at an end, but 
ated upon it as a pending proceed- 
ing, and diſmiſſed 927 the com · 
mons not proſecuting.” This argu- 
ment Mr. Anſtr — ſtren 7 
ened by the opinions of lord Holt 
and judge Foſter; and brought 
ſome inſtances to prove that writs of 
error did not regularly abate by diſ- 
ſolution previous to 1673. 

On the motion of Mr. Pitt, the 
queſtion was adjourned to the 22d; 
and the debate was reſumed by Mr, 
Erſkine, who obſerved, that the turn 
which the diſcuſſion had taken, 
ſtrengthened his argument for the 
neceſſity of ſearching precedents, as 
not onlp.yolumes of precedents had 
been reſorted to, but even common 
law-judgments adduced as the ci- 
terions by which the queſtion was to 
be determine) The ſpeaker had 

K 2 admitted 


prorogation to prorogation ; and in 


— — 


1 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


188. | - 
admitted that no precedent was to be 


found previous to 1678 of an im- 
achment i ſurviving a diſſolution. 
With reſpect to the order of that 
year, it was eſtabliſhed on no ante- 
cedent cuſtom of parliament, but 
grounded entirely on a reſolution 
1673, which regarded only writs of 
error. He next proceeded to no- 
tice the barbarous uſe which: was 


made of that order in the trial. and 


* 


execut ion of viſcount Stafford. Lord 


Nottipgham, whoſe authority had 
been quoted on this occaſion, was 
ſpeaker at that trial, and kindly 

conſented that lord Stafford ſhould 
hae counſel, provided they did not 
ſtand near enough to prompt him ſo 
that the aged and infirm priſoner 
was reſuſed the right of arguing, 
whether his impeachment had not 
abated. This order: however of 
1678 was completely annihilated 
by the ſubſequent order of 168 5, 
the words of which were“ Re- 
ſolved, that the order of the 19th. 


of March 1678 ſhall be reverſ- 


ed, and annulled as to impeach- 
ments.” The queſtion therefore 
was now, whether this order of 
1685 was ſtill in force? And the fact 
was, that it ſtood on the lords? jour- 
nals from the time it paſſed, and no 
impeachment had continued from 
parliament to parliament. 1 4 

The next precedent was of the 
lords Saliſbury and Peterborough in 
1689. Parliament was diſſolved in 
1690; and theſe lords petitioned to 
be diſcharged, alleging the diſſo- 
lution and a free and general pardon. 
The operation of the pardon was 
referred to the judges, and was de- 
termined in the negative; but they 
were diſcharged whally on the ſearch 
for precedents, and on the order of 
1685. About the ſame time fir 
Adam Blair, Mole, Gray-and Elliot 
were liberated preciſely on the ſame 
principle. . 


The duke of Leeds's caſe alſo in 


* 
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1701, which had been adh 
againſt him, made directly in lub 
vour; ſince the reſolution ran, 
in the former parliament the dileſ 
Leeds had been impeached, . 
but the commons. not profecuiy 
he was diſcharged.” — The work 
proſecuting, he argued, muſt apph 
the former parliament; for if these. 
peachment had continued to them 
one, a new meſſage muſt have by 
ſent to the commons, before tber 
ticles could be diſmiſſed for van d 
proſecution. He then noticed th 
caſes of lords Somers, Oxford, ul 
Halifax, where the entries wer . 
milar to that concerning the duked 
Leeds. | 
But the preeedent of the eu i 
Oxford in +717, Mr. Erfkine wt 
eſtabliſhed beyond all queſtion by 
fition. It was abſurd to bene 
that lord Oxford could be adi 
to build a petition to be diſebaꝶi 
an a prorogation — if even 
diſfolution had been taken tobe! 
effectual. He next adverted to de 
caſes of common-law, The caeat 
which lord Holt's opinion was gn 
was that of lord Saliſbury, ub 
was told by the king's bench, U 
being impeached for high trat 
his caſe was not within the baba 
eorpus act. 
- Mr. Pitt aſſerted, that caſes nig 
he found in the early pages of ot 
hiſtory, where 1mpeachments d 
not abate, with a diſſolution of pit 
liament. He would only ment 
the caſe of the duke of Suffolk ! 
the reign of Henry VI. which K 
diſputably proved that up 
ments continued from one pi 
ment to another. The reſoluts 
of 1673, he contended, did vimus 
inelude impeachments ; for 1 
report of the committee cxpre® 
ſlated, * that writs of error, fe 
tions of appeal, and other byſineſa0 
a judicial nature, ought not * 
narrowed in their difculhon, | 
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end From parliament to parlia- 
at, In the order of 1678, im- 
achments are expreſsly mentioned 
common with writs of error, &e. 

afferted that the reverſal of this 
fer in 1685 was done in ſuſpicions 
nes; and that lords Saliſbary and 
terborough were liberated in con- 
quence of a general pardon ; and 


Adam Blair, &c. through 2 fai- 
e of the proſecution ; and the 
e concluſion was deducible from 


caſe of lord Danby, Ke. 
The maſter of the rolls obſerved, 
it the caſe of the duke of Suffolk, 
mentioned by Mr. Pitt, was not at 
applicable. The noble duke had 
n baniſhed, and his enemies not 
nſidering that as a ſufficient pu- 
ſhment, moved an impeachment ; 
It it was not true that a trial had 
gun in one parkament, and conti- 
ed in the next; nor till 1678 had 


entered into the mind of man, that 


diſſolution did not put an end to 
parliamentary proceeding. 
Mr. Yorke, Mr. Pybus, and Mr, 
am, ſpoke in favour of the conti- 
ance of the impeachment, and the 
orney-general and Mr. Serjeant 
atfon in favour of the abatement : 
tas the arguments of theſe gen- 
zen were chiefly in reply, they 
ntained little relative to the main 
int that has not been anticipated. 
e debate was 8 to the 
qa, when Mr. Burke roſe in reply 
thoſe gentlemen of the law who 
d oppoſed his favourite object. 
acknowledged the reſpe& which 
due to precedents; but to render 
moffellauthority in law, heafſert- 
that they ought to be—1ſ|, nu- 
ous, and not ſcattered here and 
gad, concurrent, and not con- 
Utory—3d, made in good con- 
tional times —Ath, not to ſerve” 
becaſion—p th, to be agreeable to 
general tenor of legal principles, 
«a over- rule preeedents and are 
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not to be over-ruled by them. He 
was concerned to find his expecta- 
tions from the gentlemen of the law 
diſappointed. Not one ray of le 
light had been thrown 3 S 
queſtion from that quarter. The 
reaſon he deduced from the con- 
feſſion of an honourable gentleman 
who ſat near him, that he did not 
feel himſelf ſo much at home. They 
were only ſojourners at that houſe 3 
they only perched in their flight to 
a higher region. They exerciſed 
themſelves there in light ſkirmiſhes 
with the rights of the commons, 
with which in the other honſe they 
meant to carry on a war, He rid 
culed the precedent of fir Adam 
Blair, as totally inapplicable. Among 
other arguments f the gentlemen 
of the- law, one of them had com- 
plained of the tediouſneſs of the im- 
peachment. What rendered the 
complaint fingular was, that the 
honourable gentleman had been an 
eminent practitioner, and was now a 
judge in the court of chancery, In 
the ſame ſtrain, written evidence had 
been objected to, while it was well 
known that no other evideuce was 
admicted in the court of chancery. 
The propofition which all theſe ob 
jections tended to eſtabliſh, was, that 
impeachments terminate with the 
diſſolution of parliament, and conſe- 
quently at the will of the crown. 
But the law of parliament, he con- 
tended, knew of no ſuch ſhameful 
and monſtrous defect, as that by 
which a ſtate criminal might free 
himſelf, by his own act, and at his 
own pleaſure, from the purſuit of his 
country. 

Mr. Powell recommended the efta- 
bliſhing the continuance of impeach- 
ment by a ſpecial a& of parliament, 
founded upon the particular caſe, 

Colonel Simcoe, Mr. L. Grant, 
Mr. Mitford, and fir John Scotr, 
argued for the abatement ; and Mr. 

K 3 Dundas 
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Dundas and ſir Charles Gould againſt 
it. Mr. Fox took a moſt able and 
comprehenſive review of the argu- 
ments; but as his ſpeech conſiſted 
chiefly of recapitulation and illuſ- 
tration, it appears ſcarcely neceſſary 
to preſent our readers with any ab- 
ſtract of it. On the committee di- 
viding, the numbers were, for Mr. 
Erſkine's motion to ſearch for pre- 
cedents, Ayes 30, Noes 143. Mr. 
Burke's original motion was then 
put, and carried without a diviſion, 
This deeifion concerning the con- 
tinuance of impeachments was fol- 
lowed, immediately after the receſs, 
by a notice from Mr. Burke, that 
he would on the 14th. of February 
make a motion relative to the im- 
peachment of Mr. Haſtings. 
On the appointed day 
introduced his motion, by congra- 
tulating the houſe on the deciſion 
of the z zd of December, and ſhew> 
ing that it was their duty to proceed 
in the proſecution. He proved that 
the length of a trial ought to be no 
bar to its proceeding ; becauſe, 
ſhould ſuch a principle be admitted, 
by artfully protracting a trial, a door 
would be opened to any criminal to 
eſcape. He agreed that a trial of 
three years was a hardſhip upon an 
individual, but it was upon an indi- 
vidual largely ſalaried to Bear the 
reſponſibility annexed to a high ſi- 
tuation. Even this hardſhip might 
be ſalutary, as it might teach per- 
ſons in office to ſhun not only guilt, 
but ſuſpicion, The complaint, he 
obſerved, had chiefly proceeded from 
the gentlemen of the law, who mea- 
fared 1 by the ſtandard of the compa- 
ratively meaner tran ſactions in which 
they were immediately converſant. 
The rabbit, which breeds fix times 
a year, is unable to comprehend the 
time of geſtation proper for the ele- 
phant, An action gare clauſum 
Jugi, or de parco frado, tyrniſhed no 


F 
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ſtandard for a trial for baz 
down the fences of general 
and deſolatin — 
complained that the length of 
trial had been increaſed by & 
ſtructions — in the way of th 
managers by their opponents, 
the chief of which mi ht — 
bered the prevalence of the lun 
intereſt. Indian influence now & 
tended from the Needles to Joh 
Grott's houſe; it was to be foul 
in the houſe of commons tl 
Well it might ſeem for the pag 
of India, that they had ſo mayy 
plead their cauſe ; but it was to 
doubted, whether gentlemen thi 
had made their fortunes in h 
were proper repreſentatives of ia 
ople : they were, in his op 
the antichriſt of repreſentation, | 
was to be feared they were the v 
preſentatives of tyranny and 
preſſion, and would naturally wi 
to ſuppreſs all enquiry which wu 
ſtrike at their own opulence ax 
greatneſs, Mr. Haſtings had & 
clared, that with all the arbitn 
authority he had exerciſed, he tom 
it impoſſible to correct certain an 
ruptions, becaufe the ſons of g 
families came to the country, i 


the expreſs purpoſe of acquiring iſ" 
menſe premature fortunes. pf | 

But the greateſt obſtyuctions! ect 
proceeded from the body - * 1 
and the eſþrit de corps by which ting 
body was —. Hence 3 


their enmity to impeachmenty, | 
which they, who on every ccc 
called. others to account, 
themſelves rendered liable to 3 in 
lar reſponſibility, In their enden 
in the —— the boa a 
every ſtep of their progrels, iel 
— bad — throw 6 
iments in their _ 

As however the length of tit 
chment had been made . 8 
jection, though be ſclema F 
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ted that the committee could 
tore the whole of the articles, yet 
he object of the preſent motion was 


1 limitation of the impeachment. 
' > u the fixed and unalterable courſe 
Ac human affairs, it bas pleaſed God 
oy > decree that injuſtice ſhould be 


us oid, and juſtice ow: he therefore 
acluded with moving, that, in 
10 nſideration of the length of time 
hum hich has already elapſed ſince car · 
ing up the impeachment now de- 
ending againſt Warren Haſtings, 


ſq. it appears to this houſe to be 
- proper, for the purpoſe of obtaining 
to bands juſtice with as little 


elay as pollible, to proceed to no 
ther parts of the faid impeachment 
ban thoſe on which the managers 
are already cloſed their evidence, 
„ \&xcept:ng only ſuch parts as relate 
he o contracts, penſions, and allow- 
aces.” | | 
Mr. Erſkine ſincerely commiſe- 
woul ted the condition of Mr, Haſtings, 
hich he ſaid was unparalleled in 
e annals of even parliamentary 
ultice, Vet as the houſe was com- 
nitted to the continuance of the 
n roſecution, he ſhould, without 
e ming any diſreſpect to the houſe, 
decline taking any ſhare in the de- 
ion, till he ſaw by the judgment 
df the houſe of lords that the pro- 
ecution ſtill had exiſtence. 
Mr. Baſtard ſaid that Mr. Haſ- 
ngs was impeached for a breach of 
reaty, and that lord Cornwallis and 
general Meadows had preciſely done 


he nabob of Arcot : if therefore 
tain papers relative to that tranſ- 
action were before the houſe, he was 


not be proceeded in. 

ln reply to this obſervation of Mr, 
Baltard's, Mr. Fox aſſerted, that if 
ord Cornwallis and general Mea- 
ws had. violated the line of con- 
wt laid down for them, it was 


bar. It was not 
he ſame, in ſeizing the country of 


erſuaded the impeachment would 
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the ſtrongeſt poſſible reaſon te 
perſevere in the depending impeach- 
ment. * 
Ina long and able h Mr. Wi 
ley contended againſt the im 
ment in general. He ſaid, that before 
this houſe of commons took up an 
impeachment voted by the laſt 
houſe, they ſhould examine the 
rounds — evidence on which the 
impeachment had been voted; and 
on the evidence he could find, he 
could not make up his mind to pro- 
ceed. The only evidence regularly 
before the bau- were the articles 
and charges on the journals, and the 
anſwers of Mr. Haſtin Perhaps 
it would be ſaid that he might re- 
ſort to the minutes of the evidence 
before the houſe of lords, Gentle- 
men would however recolle&, that 
the evidence was ordered to be 
rinted for the uſe of the lords only. 
t might again be ſaid, that he might 
have , the evidence at the trial. 
He was not in the former parliament 
till near-the cloſe of it ; but he had 
frequently attended, and had heard 
no evidence to convict Mr. Haſtings. 
Evidence irrelevant to the articles he 
often heard offered ; and. when it 
was rejected, he heard the 2 
complain of the hardſhip of their 
ſituation, and aſſert, that if ſuch evi- 
dence was not received, they could 
not proceed, for they had no other 
to offer. He might perhaps be di- 
reed to the — given at that 
rted in the 
ournals, but was in a book publiſhed 
without authority, and containing 
nothing but hearſay evidence, or 
what was worſe, the evidence of 
thoſe who were actuated by private 
malice and reſentment againit Mr. 
Haſtings, and who wreaked their 
vengeance on him under the maſk of 
— juſtice. Thoſe who had at- 
tended the trial would alſo recollect 
how little of the evidence given at 
K 4 the 
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had been confirmed on oath at the 
bar of the houſe of lords. The 
charge againſt Mr, Haftings ac- 
cuſed him of cruelty, oppreſſion, &c. 
by which the country was ruined 
and de ted ; but the journals 
of the houſe denied the fact, and 
ſtated the country to be flouriſhing. 
Not a fingle complaint from that 
country had reached the houſe : on 
the contrary, repreſentations in fa- 
vour of Mr. Hallin s had been ſent 
from every part of India under his 
government ; and theſe might be 
termed addreſſes or petitions to the 
houſe in his favour, and he had a 
right to appeal to them. | 
With reſpect to the length of the 
trial had it been neceſſarily long, 
and not unneceſſarily delayed, the 
length, Mr. Wigley ſaid, would be of 
no weight in his mind to put an end 
to it. If the charges againſl Mr. 
Haſtings required a long trial, it 
muſt be ſubmitted to: but this had 
been unneceſſarily protracted. The 
right hon. mover had ſaid, that in 
former impeachments each article 
had contained a ſingle charge ; but 
in this each article was ſufficient for 
an impeachment, for each contained 
ſeveral diſtinct accuſations. On this 
very ground Mr. Wigley objected to 
them, It was an unfair way of 
bringing them before the houſe. If 
an — contained a ſingle fact, a 
majority of the houſe muſt believe 
the evidence brought to prove it, or 
it would be rejected: but if there 


were one hundred members preſent, 


and an article containing one hun- 
dred facts ſnould be preſented, if 
each believed but one ſingle fact, and 
thought Mr. Haſtings ought to be 
impeached on that ſeparately, the 
impeachment would be voted unani- 
mouſly; when, if each fact was voted 
ſepazately, there would be à majo· 
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the bar, where no oath was required, 


rity of ninety-nine to one a 
the impeachment. 
Mr. Wigley concluded by obſeny 
ing, that when the firſt abilities y 
the kingdom had been. employd 
ten years to find out the crinad 
Mr. Haſtings without effect; win 
ſo much time had been ſpent on tle 
trial, and ſo little had been done 
when he found ſo much in M. 
Haſtings's conduct to praiſe, and f 
very little, if any thing, to di 
prove—he could not vote for the an 
tinuance of the impeachment, 
Mr. Wigley had no ſooner cs 
cluded than Mr. Ryder roſe for the 
expreſs purpoſe of ſubmitting tothe 
houſe an amendment, the object a 
which was ſtill more to ſhorten tle 
proceedings. He ſaid that it n 
five years ſince the firſt charge hal 
been brought forward againlt Mr, 
Haſtings, and three ſince the tri 
commenced. The object was to 
rove to opulent guilt and ſuceeb 
Ful oppreſſion, that no power would 
be able to evade the puniſhment di 
to ſuch crimes. Three of tht 
charges were now gone through 
and theſe three were tated to cow 
tain fifty facts: ſurely then ſuſſicien 
progreſs had been made for the put 
— of example; and the having 
en on has trial for three years v4 


of itſelf a — ſevere 8 


He recommended therefore to fp 


where they were, and to call for in- 


mediate judgment; and moved, thit 
in the latter part of the motion tit 
exception be left out. 

The amendment of Mr. Ryde 
was oppoſed by Mr. Dundas 1 
others, chiefly on the ground, thit 
the managers were the only prop® 
judges of what was nece toſl 
ſtantiate the main object of the i 
peachment. Colonel Phipps faid be 
d originally voted for the n. 


peachment, and expreſſed * 


zon that the houſe had aſſerted 
rights on the ſubject of the abate- 
ent, but deprecated the proceed- 
g any further in the proſecution 


jel un merely to call for judgment. 
4 o Mr. Pitt contended that the hoaſe 
ie ght to proceed to the charge re- 
tle xecting contracts, & e. becauſe the 
te; idence on that charge might be 
Mr, nimately connected with the for- 
dis er articles, and that it might in- 
I idate the plea of ſtate neceſſity 


2 which Mr. Haſtings reſted his 
efence on the charge of oppreſſion, 


con y ſhewing that the treaſures of the 
the N ompany were profuſely laviſhed. 
the r. Stanley, on the other hand, com- 
| d ained that the original motion was 
the o complex ; and wiſhed to take 
wa ſenſe of the houſe on the plain 
had veſtion of the expediency of pro- 
Mr, ding at all in the trial. Mr. 


. 


ttanley*'s obſervations produced a 
otion from Mr. Jekyl, to inſert 
ter the words Warren Haſtings, 
that theſe proceedings be conti- 
ved no longer; and Mr. Ryder's 
otion was for the * 1 with- 
Irawn to make room for the other. 
Major Scott complained that he 
ole under conſiderable embarraſſ- 
neut, as he had conceived the queſ- 
on this day would ſimply regard 

2 of proceeding or 
It, He complained of the unfair 
manner in which the articles had 
deen brought forward, particularly 
hat of Benares. Mr. Burke had 
d that infamy muſt reſt ſome- 
where—if the charges were true, 
pou Mr, Haſtings z if falſe, elſe- 


cd 
-- 
— 
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ad bere. With regard to many, and 
that l that were material of the articles, 
oper rde major affirmed they were falſe, 
ſud FP otoriouſly and palpably falſe, If 


he charges were true, it muſt be 
lowed that Mr. Dundas had for 
pur years ſucceſſively preſented falſe 
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other — — evidences. 


counts to the houſe, as it appeared je 
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evidently from them that, 

to the aſſertion of the charges, the 
country was in a moſt flouriſhing 
ſit nation, owing to the ſyſtem eſta- 
bliſhed by Mr. Haſtings; and that 
this fact had alſo been confirmed by 
the teſtimony of Mr. Shore, and 
Theſe 
contradictions the houſe could never 
have been induced to countenance, 
but for the notorious abſurdity of 
paſſing thirteen of twenty tov Fr 
without having read a line of them. 
One of the charges againſt - Mr. 
Haſtings was, the wanton waſte of 
the public money for private pur- 
poſes : whereas if the preſent peace 
eftabliſhment of Bengal, under the 
direction of the board of a 
be compared with that of the gentle» 
man under impeachment, it would 
be found to exceed Mr. Haſtings's 
expenditure in the enormous ſum of 
one million ſlerling per annum. Even 


153 


the preſent bullock contract was 1g 


— cent. higher than that of Mr. 
aſtings, which had been ſo much 
reprobated. Mr. Luſhington, chair- 
man of the Lydia company, con- 
firmed all that the major had ad- 
vanced concerning the flouriſhing 
ſtate of Bengal; but on dividing, 
the numbers appeared For Mr. 
Jekyl's amendment, Ayes 26, Noes 
231; and on Mr. Ryder's amend- 
ment, Ayes 79, Noes 161. The 
original queſtion was then put and 
carried, alſo another for the appoint- 
ment of managers. 

In order to give a connected view 
of all that paſſed in the houſe of 
commons relative to the impeach- 
ment, we (hall tranſgreſs a little the 
chronological order of the parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and carry our 


readers forward at once to a motion 
which was made on the 27th of 
May, by Mr, Loveden, on this ſub- 


Tho 
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motion by remarking the unprece- 
dented hardſhip reſulting to Mr. 
- Haſtings, from the trial being con- 
tinued from parliament to parlia- 
ment, and from prorogation to pro- 
Togation,—* N alli deferemus judi- 
cium, was one of the ſacred max- 
ims of magna charta; and in this 
inſtance the public would gain very 
little by the deciſion, that im - 
ments did not abate upon diſſolu- 
tion,. if the trial was to continue 
for another ſeſſion ; as Mr. Haſtings 
would then have a right to ſay that 
the principles of the conſtitution 
were broken to 
bim. The motion of Mr. Loveden 
was in ſubſtance, © _— ma- 
jeſty would be iouſly pleaſed to 
— the — — the evi · 
dence on the part of the proſecution 
has been cloſed, and Mr. Haſtings's 


defence heard, and judgment finally 
given 4 | | 
Mr, Dundas op the motion, 


on the ground wr its effect would 
be to abrogate the king's ive, 
.andto — it to the — of 
the proſecution. He added, that if 
ſuch were to be the deciſion, inſtead 
of the cauſe being tried by the peers 
in general, there would be very few 
who would confent to ſtay in town 
to wait the ifſue of the trial. The 
eſence of the judges alſo he con- 
ered as eſſential to the trial, and 
it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
country ſhould not be neglected, or 
the —— prevented proceeding on 
the circuits. 
Major Scott infiſted that every 
principle, not only of magna charta, 
= the whole conſtitution, was 
violated by this trial. As to its un- 
precedented length, he afficmed the 
principal caufe was the nature of the 
ics themſelves, which were ſuch 
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oppreſs and injure | 


he had no knowledge of the ſubſe 


as never had been before preſeny 
He ſaid —äͤ— the nd 
ievous oppreſſion to Mr. Has 
— of the groſſeſt infultice ab 
country, that the expences amouy 
already to 45, oool. 
Mr. Burke, as well as Mr. Ia 
declared that the conſtitution or 
conſtitutional prerogative of t& 
crown could not poſlibly be vida 
by the houſe of commons inter 
ing its a-lvice upon great or i 
ant occaſions z — the — 
ſed an amendment to the motic 
y requeſting his majeſty © nay 
— the parliament before a 
further progreſs was made in t& 
trial, as ſhould afford reaſonuh 
grounds of expectation that it might 
be brought to a concluſion earl! 
the next ſeſſion. For this a 
ment the numbers were 61, au 
it 144. The original motion « 
then negatived without a diviſo 
Though the houſe of comme 
had ſo ſpeedily determined the 
tion relative to the abatement on 
chments by a diflolution of n 
— the lords were leſs precy 
tate in their proceedings. [nt 
the appointment of a committee 
ſearch for precedents, and to ira 
a report upon the ſubject, deli 
the conſideration of the inipcad 
ment almoſt to the conclufion of 
ſeſſion. ; 
On the 46th of May the attents 
of the houſe was drawn to this d 
ject by a motion of lord Portcheka 
That a meſſage be ſent to 
commons, to inform them, thatt 
(the lords) were ready to proc 
on the trial of Warren Haſtu 


Ef, ** 
Tue lord chancellor avowed t 


except what he derived from the" 
port of the committee. If, hot 


ever, chat report was fairly an | 


ically extracted, it would amount, 
ſaid, almoſt to demonſtration that 
ere never had been ſuch a proceed- 
as the continuance of an im- 
achment after a diſſolution. The 
port however was very defectĩve, 
A particularly with regard to writs 
error, His lordſhip concluded 
ith recommending to refer the mat- 
to a committee, and that a com- 
ittee ſhould come to certain reſo- 
tions. ? : 
Lord Abin remarked the 
ngularity of circumſtances, by 
hich he ſaw at this time a man 
ho by his enterpriſe and exertions 
d preſerved a great country-to the 
ritiſh empire, and who had ated 
the entire ſatisfaction of his em- 
loyers, made the object of impeach- 
zent; and another man, who, by 
orſe means, it was ſaid, than the 
ant of enterpriſe and exertion, had 
ft a great country to the Britiſh 
mpire coaleſcing with his own ac- 
ers, and becoming an accuſer of 
his- man, in whom if there was 
„he was himſelf particeps cri- 
init, by continuing him in power. 
the inference he drew from this 
ew of the impeachment was, that 
t was a proceeding not founded in 
ational juſtice nor in national ho- 
wur, but in malice and revenge, and 
ept up by the fuel of animoſity and 
wective. 
Lord Mulgrave and lord Radnor 
ere of opinion, that the proceedings 
if that houſe were not to be guided 
much by precedents, as by their 
wn diſcretion z that there was a 
de difference between that houſe 
kd the courts below; that the in- 
mor courts ſhould be confined 
lntly to poſitive- rules of law; but 
lat this reaſoning ought not to apply 
o that court which was formed for 
Feat and extraordinary occaſions, 


ubjed 
the 


„ Radnor concluded with a mo- 


* 
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tion for referring to the j the 
following queſtion : 4 Whether, by 
his recognizance, Mr. Haſtings 


is ſtill bound to appear before the 


lords in parliament when called on?“ 

Lord Stormont, on the contrary, 
did not agree with thoſe lords who 
thought that little or no ſtreſs was 
to be laid on precedents; and if there 


were only one ſeries of pr ts, 


or no ts at all, he ſaid, he 
- tb 4. — doubt on the occa- 
ſion. On the whole, however, con- 
ſidering how dangerous it was to in- 
velt the crown with a power of abat- 
ing an impeachment by diſſolving 
the parliament, he was diſpoſed to 
vote for the queſtion. 

Lord Loughborough ſupported 
the doctrine, that the commons of 
England were a permanent body, 
though the houſe of commons were 
not 6. The impeachment, he faid, 
was brought in the name and on the 
behalf of all the people of England. 
He warned their lordſhips not to act 
incautiouſly with regard to the Fer 
pular part of the conſtitution 
them look about them, and be warn- 
ed let them not deny that the 


people were any thing, leſt they com 


pelled them to think they were every 
thing. He went through the prece- 
dents in point in nearly the ſame 
manner in which they were ſtated in 
the commons. In the courſe of his 
ſpeech he pointed out the fallacies of 

r George Jeffries and other court 
ſycophants, and reſted his argument 
on the authority- of Hale, Claren- 


don, Holt, and Foſter, the laſt of 


whom was, he ſaid, the beſt con- 
ſtitutional lawyer that had ever writ- 
ten on the ſubject, and from whom 


he read an extract in confirmation 


of his poſition. 5 
Lord Kenvon took the oppoſite 
und. The whole of the queſtion, 
ſaid, appeared to lie between two 


6 


— — 
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reſolutions, that of 1678, and that of 
1685. One of theſe, he — 
had been made upon the ſpur of t 
occaſion, which was à bad feature 
and what was worſe, that reſolution 
was meant, as it afterwards proved to 
be calculated, to countenance the 
aſſaſñination of an individual under 
the colour of the law. The trial and 
conviction of lord Stafford he called 
a legal murder. He ſaid that judge 
Foſter in one part of his writings 
had ſupported the abatement on a 
diſſolution; and he was ſure that 
learned judge never would counte- 
nance fo dangerous an idea, as that 
of ſuffering it to be inſiauated that 
they were to conſider the law as i 
ought to be, and not as it war, 

The marquis of Lanſdowne point · 
ed out many inſtances of abſurdity 
in our laws, ſuch as that of landed 

erty always deſcending, and per- 


onal property, aſcending ; adding, 
that this furniſhed no a : ment for 
our departing from the ſtrict tenor 


of the law as it war, fince that was 
the only ſafe mode of proceeding, 
however objectionable the law mi be 
be in ſome inſtances. The autho- 
. rity of lord Nottingham had been 
aealed to on this oceaſion. His 
lordſhip was happy to have it in his 
r to produce the words of lord 
Nottingham hanſelf, and read from 
a curious, and apparently well au- 
thenticated manuſcript, a part of a 
letter written by lord Nottingham 
on the earl of Danby's caſe in 1683, 
the year before his death; in which 
that great lawyer ſays of the reſolu- 
t'on of 3678, that it was a miſtake 
to ſuppoſe that an impeachment 
went on from parliament to parlia- 
ment; it could not be, &c,—and de- 
claring that the reſolution in queſ- 
tron mult be reviſed and corrected ; 
and what his lordſhip predicted ac- 
tually happened, for the reſolution 
was corrected in 168g, 
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Lord Loughborough faid, held 
it in command from the lord pr 
dent of the council, to do tha h 
him which. the lateneſs of the hay 
did not permit him to do for ha 
felf, viz. to flate that noble low 
opinion as coinciding with his on; 
and he had left with him an opitix 
of Selden, that the new parliamay 
in the impeachment of the duke d 
Buckingham, did hold, that the 
might, if they had choſen it, hex 
ralſed upon their lordihips for jul 
ment againſt the duke. Lord Louys 
boro ſaid, he had alfo to quot 
the teſtimony of a learned and w 
rable earl, who had authoriſed hin 
to ſay, that if the preſent quell 
was carried, it would be perſed 
conformable to the law of paria 
ment, and conſiſtent with pres 
dent, Fr 

Such were theprincipalargument 
and opinions - urged in both hould 
on this important queſtion, in the 
ſtating of which we are not cov 
ſeious of having omitted any thing 
immediately connected with the ob- 
ject of enquiry, The motion for 
proceeding in the impeachment wat 
carried in the lords by a majority of 
48 ; and this being agreeable to the 
previous deeiſion of the common, 
the impeachment, contrary to the 
expectations of ſeveral perſons, who 
were apprehenſive of a difference ad 
diſpute between the two houls 
proceeded; As, however, the lor 
decided ſo late in the ſeſſion, lit 
progreſs was made in the trial. 

n a candid review of the arg 
ments, we cannot help obſervi"7 
that it would have been dangers 
if not fatal to the conſtitution, 
admit the principle that an impeach- 
ment abates by a diſſolution of pr 
liament. On the other hand, we 
are apprehenſive that the balauce 

edent was really in favour 


that ſide of the queſtion. In tht 
cas 


5 


the difficulty would perhaps 


ben * , 

| pr been avoided in a more con 
hath onal manner, by @ particular act 
e parliament, declaratory of the 
r is nciple that impeachments do net 

te. * 1s | 

OT hc next im buſineſs that 
pin zged the attention of the Britiſh 
mal ure,/ was the InDian Wax, 


e cauſes and circumſtances of 


＋ nich we have already noticed. 
„ Mr. Cox Hippeſley, member for 
ul (iP bary in Suffolk, 2 gentleman 
ours io knowledge of India politics 
gbr bim in a peculiar manner 


r the talk; undertook to evince to 
houſe of oommous the injuſtice 
d evil policy of a meaſure which 
conceived ruinous to the finances, 
id indeed to all the beſt intereſts 
his country. 

On the 22d of December Mr. 
lippeſley roſe to propoſe a preli- 
nary motion, the abje& of which 
; — to deſire that copies of 
de ndence relative to the 
tack of Tippoo Sultan on the lines 


- 0b. A Lravancore ſhould be laĩd beſore the 
| for uſe. Mr, Hippeſley * — his 
notion by a ſlatement of the parti- 


ulars as far as he had been able to 
orm himſelf of the tranſaction, 
d infited principally on the an- 


* ent feudal claim of the ſultans of 
who ore to the forts of Cranganore, 
and c.; on a; pacific — of 
0 ippoo3 and on the report of his 
— er to ſubmit the diſpute to an 


quitable - arbitration. He conſi- 
red the purchaſe of the fort by 
he mjah of Tratancore as the 
lect, only of an unwarrantable 
mbition, and as à fair cauſe of 
deaneſs and complaint to the 
eighbouring powers. Travancore 
c allowed to be the ally of Great 


of ita, who had certainly guaran- 
- of ed all her lawful — but 
of e aſſerted: that it was a moſt miſ- 


principle, that we were 
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bound to protect her in eyery am- 
bitious ſcheme for the extenſion of 
dominion, whether by purchaſe or 
otherwiſe. Such, he ſaid, were his 
doubts as to the juſtice of the war 3 
but his doubts as to its-policy were 
not leſs formidable. | ö 
The native powers, he aſſerted, 
neither were, nor could be, radically 
friendly to the — 9 was de- 
ndence was to upon the 
izam or the Mahrattas 1 
theſe powers were, notorious for 
their perfidy, However flouriſhing 
our force in India, there was reaſon 
to believe that Tippoo had kept 
2 | with our improvement. 
e had a 1 150,000 3 
co uropeans well offi- 
— — admirable artillery well 
ſerved, He had a revenue of five 
milliona ſterling, and a treaſury of 
eight or nine | millions. To theſe 
reſources we had to oppoſe an ex- 
hauſted treaſury, and a tottering cxe · 
dit. Mr. Hippeſley deprecated a war 
in India, and entered into a forcible 
detail of the difficulties and miſeries 
which would attend it in that part 
of the world; declaring himſelf ako; 
gether! of Mr. Grey's opinion, as 
given on another occaſion—“ tit 
war was the chief of political evils 3 
and that any peace which was con- 
ſiſtent with the honour of the na- 
tion, was better than the moſt ſue- 
ceſsful war. DEAF” 
Mr. Francis ſupported Mr. Hip- 


peſſey e reaſoning, by ſhewing that 


it had been conſidered by a 
ſtateſmen, and by the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature, that to increaſe our territories 
in India was a deſtruct ire, policy to 
this country. He enforced his ar- 
gument by another obſervation of 
equal authority—That it was the 
licy of this nation $0 avoid all al- 
— with the native powers of 
India, as they only tended to lead 


us into dangerous and expenſive con · 
nections. 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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nections. Between the Nizam and 
Tippoo there ſubſiſted a mutual j 
louſy, by means of which they might 
be prevented employing their power 
to the prejudice of our ſettlements; 
The Mahrattas again were the moſt 
formidable power in India; and on 
this neodont it would © be dangerous 
to extirpate Tippoo, even were it 
in our power, as he ſerved particu- 
larly to maintain the balance of In- 
dia. With regard to the character 
of Tippoo, it was by no means un- 
uſual to exa te accounts of cha- 
racters; and even if theſe accounts 
were true, it remained for them to 
conſider whether they would expoſe 
their ſubjects and allies to the con- 
ſequences of that tyranny and cru- 
elty which had been depicted in ſuch 
formidable colours. „ „ 
Mr. Dundas aſſerted, that if the 
rajah had juſtice on his ſide, it was 
obvious we were bound to 2 
our ally. The claim of Tippoo Suk 
tan to the feudal ſovereignty of the 
forts in queſtion was recent, and 
faunded on the province to which 
they belonged' having been over-run 
— — by . — Myforean 
power about twenty years before. 
T%e Dutch, on the other hand, had 
held them by right of conquett from 
the Portugueſe for more than a cen- 
tury. But there were proofs of a 
ll more unequivocal nature, that 
Ti had engaged in the diſpute, 
— From! any — of e but 
from motives of ambition. In 1788 
he had advanced with a formidable 
army to the frontiers of Travancore, 
without any provocation or pr 
tence. The rajah applied to the 
government of Madras; and, on re- 
ceiving an intimation from fir Archi- 
bald Campbell, that he would con- 
ſider any act of hoſtility as a decla- 
ration of war againſt Great Britain, 
he withdrew. If Travancore was 


to fall into Tippoo's hands, Mr. 
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Dundas aſſerted that the whole g 
our territories would be laid oa, 
It was therefore neceffary to way 
his motions with a jealous eye. | 
he had made no other attempt, li 
conduct at Tellicherry would be ſu 
ficient proof of his intentions, At 
the time when he advanced in fore 
to attack Travancore, he ſurround 
Tellic „and ſeized a boat loaded 
with - proviſions. When complaint 
was made, and reſtitution demanded, 
he not my _— the letter ws 
”m_ ut told the meſſenger, tha 

any other was ſent, the beiy 
ſhould leave his head with it. lh. 
Dundas added, he had ſome reaſow 
for diſbelieving the report tht 
Tippoo offered to ſubmit the d 
pute to arbitration, In ſpeaking 
of our reſources, Mr. Dundas (aid, we 
had as fine an army in that quane, 
and as well appointed, as ever hat 
appeared in Iadia ; and inſtead d 
having a war to ſupport againſt the 
French, the Dutch, the Mahratta 
and all the European and native 
powers of India, we had only ts 
contend with one f them. He 
had no objection to producing the 


poparks L 
Mr. Fox conceived that w 
were to be made the dupes of ths 
Dutch upon this occaſion, and vere 
likely to be led into a war une: 
ceſſarily, if not unjuſtly. It was co 
feſſed that the rajah of 'Travancore 
making a purchaſe of Crangano 
was a ſubj 3 of jealoufy to Tipped 
Sultan, ht it not, then, to hat 
been the wiſdom of government if 
prevent our ally from making a pu 
chaſe likely to ſtir up the jealoulf 
of a watchful and ſuſpicious neigh 
bour ? By ſuch looſeneſs of condi 
we __ be inceſſantly imb 
with the wers. It 


mote further allowed by ok 

te fide, that Ti mani 

— 9922 of — 
J 


indiſpoſition to 
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when firſt propoſed in 17883 
d that fir Archibald Campbell 
udently preventing the transfer, 
was perfectly ſatisfied, and had 
ined fo till the transfer was 
Bully made in 1790. A war for 
5 he hoped, never would be un- 
7 by land, either in India 
elſewherrs The extir ; tion of 
ippoo would not be a politic mea- 
re: however we might deteſt his 
es, with the Myſorean count 

e ought to be friendly, inaſmu 

it was a ſtrong barrier between 


= 
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- xe moſt powerful ſtates of India 
My. d our ſettlements, | 

os Mr. Pitt, Mr. D. Scott, and co- 
hy rel Macleod, ſupported the neceſ- 
of the war, and repreſented 
apo as a mercileſs tyrant. The 
1.w cttion was however carried in fa- 
ner, our of the production of the pa- 


E 


On the 28th of February, Mr. 


d of 
ippeſley followed up his former 
— tha 4 the Indian ors but his ill 
ative ite of health only permitted him 
y to þ move the reading of the acts of 
e Aiament and refolutions of the 
dee of commons, which, prohibit 


e Britiſh governors in India from 


ring into offenſive war. The 
f the Fading of theſe was followed by 


lat of ſeveral extracts from the cor- 
pondence of the nm and 


puncil of Fort St. George, m— 
eſtabliſh the ill policy of ſu 


noe P<afures, and particularly with 
poo '2poo Sultan. Aſter the reading 
have BA theſe papers, Mr. Francis roſe at 


te requeſt of Mr. Hippeſley, and 


p © very able ſpeech Explained the 
louly les of the war, which he entirely 
eig rbuted to the policy of the 
od PP "ich, and the ambition and im- 
old vdence of the rajah of Travancore. 
ad it was a miſtake to ſuppoſe 
oppo· at a war in India did not affect the 
d intereſts of Great Britain; for 


ua did not poſſeſs the meaus of 
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ſupporting the war for a fingle hour, 


but by incurring debts which muſt 
be paid by England. Com 
with this, he added, if extended to 
any length, a war with Spain would 
be a bleſſing; a war in Germany, 
or even in America, would hardly be 
a calamity. He urged the neceſſit 
of adhering to that ſyſtem eſta- 
bliſhed by law, which poſitively for- 
bade the ſervants of government, or 
the India company, Aae, in oi 
fenfive wars. He cenſured the ap- 
pointment of a military officer over 
the immenſe civil as well as mili 


vernment of Bengal, obſerving, 


t the preſervation of peace 
not be the predominant paſſion of 
men educated in a camp. Froma 
civil to a military, from a military to 
an arbitrary government, the 
tions axe eaſy, and the progreſs 
rapid. The ſame facts which coun- 


teract principles to- day, — be 
precedents to- morrow, and principles 
the day after. 

He requeſted the attention of the 
houſe to a paper on the table, the 
treaty 'of oe offenſive and de- 
fenſive concluded lately with the 
Nizam, That war and conqueſt 
ſhould be the object of an gere 


alliance, was not extraordinary; but 


it was indeed extraordinary, after 
what they had juſt heard read to 
them, that a Britiſh'governor ſhould 
profeſs that the acquiſition of terri- 
tory was his object in making war, 
that he ſhould propoſe or think of 
making a new partition of domi- 
nion, or even accept of an extenſion 
of territory, if it were offered him. 
Mr. Francis remarked ſome other 
ſingularities in the treaty ; ſuch as, 
that the rajah's name wag never 
mentioned in it; that the pay of 
the cavalry was not ſpecified, &c. 
In ſpeaking of the expences of the 
war, Mr, Francis produced ſeveral 
authentic documents, to prove _ 
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the reſources of Indiawere utterly in- 
adequate to them. He endeavorred 
to ſhew that the rajah was the ag- 
preſſor, in making what Mr. Francis 
termed a col/ufeve purchaſe from the 
Dutch: the a 22 cy be faid, ſhould 
alone be anſwerable for his aggreſ- 
Hon; and as to the forts themſclves, 
they were on all hands allowed to be 
of no uſe or importance, and ought 
in fact to be demoliſhed. In the 
fingle article of bullocks we incurred 
an expence of above 700,0001, per 
annum; and general Meadows very 
freely declares, that aue mu/? be undone 
by procraſtination. He preſſed the 
neceſſity of preſerving the balance 
of power in India, by keeping 
Tippoo as, a counterpoiſe to the 
Mahrattas; and quoted, in ſupport of 
his opinian, the authority of Mr, 
Dupre, Mr. Haſtings, lord Clive, 
and ſeveral others, Me. Francis con- 
cluded with a ſeries of motions, the 
object of which was to cenſure the 
origin, and prevent the proſecution 
of the war. | 

Mr. Dundas, in reply to Mr. 
Francis, admitted that the war in 
India was a ſeriouſly expenſive war, 
but contended for the juſtice of it. 
The claims of Tippoo on the forts 
f Cranganore and . ſaid, 


were not the actual cauſe of the 


war; for Tippoo had marched 
150,000 men to the lines of Tra- 
vancore, previous to any complaint 
of the rajah's conduct. The forts 
he held to be eſſential to the preſer- 
vation of Travancore, as they were 
the key to that country; and his 
bargain with the Dutch was a legal 
contract, Tippoo's claim to the 
forts reſted on his own aſſertion; and 
he could have no object in obtaining 
them, but to over-run the territory 
of the rajab. The Mahrattas were 
no longer formidable, as they were 
no longer a united body: Tippoo 
was the only native 
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power, as he was the firſt bah 
troops and in revenue: and þ 
reſpect to the amicable intentins 
that prince, Mr. Dundas oben 
that he had three times attacked 
lines of Travancore, while he w 
making profeſſions of peace, 
Major Maitland obſerved, tis 
the cauſe of the war was the gu 
object of enquiry, becauſe wa 
that depended every conſidera 
The, war had-been occaſioned, K 
ſaid, by the ambition of the 5 
and not of Tippoo Sultan. 
alliances which we had formed a 
India he ſtyled * alliances of & 
viſion, and treaties of ruin!” Ther 
were four great powers in Indy 
the Britiſh, the Mahratta, the My 
ſorean, and the Nizam. It vu 
buſineſs to balance theſe 
We had leſs to fear from Tippm 
than from any other, as he coul 
only come down upon us throughit 
narrow paſſes eaſy to defend (the 
Ghauts) : whereas, if we had 1 
uarrel with the Mahrattas, all uu 
1 be expoſed. A lay 
and a ſucceſsful war, he ſaid, ws 
contradiction in terms; for via 
was the acquiſition of a dirty p 
vince, weighed againſt the expeact 
of three or four millions? 

Mr. Fox remarked, that lo 
Cornwallis had originally taken ; 
the matter in the proper point d 
view; he had condemned the put 
chaſe of the forts in the trop 
terms; but had afterwards untor 
tunately altered his opinion it 
could not conceive. With relped 
to the hollile preparations of Tipp%% 
it was an argument that ſcarcely c 
ſerved an anſwer. He reprobated 
the treaties which had been ent 
into with the Nizam and the Mar 
rattas for the extirpation of Tipp® 
at a time when the enlightened pe 
licy of all Europe led them to e 
nounce their offenſive allances . 


ak e purſuing that diſgraceful ſyſ- 
& in India, The rajah, he af- 
1008 ed, was the aggreſſor even to us, 
17 purchaſi . the forts contrary to 
a r advice, But ſuppoſing Tippoo 
0 have been the aggreſſor, what right 


d we to aſk for more than ade- 
ate ſatisfaction? We cenſured 
conduct, but did not look at the 
juſtice of our own, He profeſſed 
have a claim upon Cranganore, 
d aimed at recovering his right.— 


1 it what do we? We carry the 
WS into the centre of his domi- 
i, extirpate him, and divide his 
10 rr tories. 


The arguments of Mr. Dundas 
re powerfully ſupported by Mr. 
tt; but he advanced little new 
ſpecting the cauſe of the war, 
e agreed with Mr. Fox; that 


rug propoſal of amicable adjult- 
col Wnt was preferable to war ; but 
ned, that while we had named 
(tie BS mniffioners for the termination 
4 4 the diſpute, Tippoo Sultan had 


fuled to name any; but, with a 
ag ew of placing the Britiſh go- 
Was & rament in a ſtate of humiliation 
the eyes of all India, he had 
ited on our ſending an ambaſ- 
dor to his court, and, even while 
e negociation/ was pending, had 
mmitted an act of hoſtility. Mr. 
tt denied that the treaties with 
e Nizam and the Mahrattas were 
unded on any. ſuch principles 
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as that of extirpating Ti and 
dividing his — "He ridi- 
culed the idea of favouring Tippoo, 
who was at preſent our enemy, 
in order to — him againſt 
the Mahrattas, who were at pre- 
ſent our friends; and profeſſed 
that this was a fort of policy, 
which he, for one, did not under- 
ſtand. f ä 

Mr. Wilberforce, lord Fielding, 
and the ſolicitor· general, ſupported 
the conduct of adminiſtrat ion, and 
Mr. Francis's motions were nega- 
tived. Not ſatisfied, however, with 
this triumph, Mr. Dundas, on the 
2d of March following, moved 
three reſolutions, approving of the 
Indian war and of the conduct 
of lord Cornwall:s, which were cars 
ried without a diviſion. But ag 
the ſubject was ſo much exhauſted 
in the two preceding debates, it 
would be treading beaten ground to 
report the arguments. 

The expediency of the war was 
debated upon nearly ſimilar prin- 
ciples in the houſe of lords, on the 
11th of April; but the debate 
ended only in the triumph of mi- 
niſters; as lord Grenville, before 
the houſe broke up, moved three 
reſolutions, ſimilar to thoſe which 
had been moved in the commons, 
approvin of the conduct of lord 
Lancer” &c. which were carried 
by a great majority. 


* —— 


if theſe Provinces. 


7 rung the Affairs of France. 
* \HE cauſe of toleration re- 


ceived this year an aceciſion, 
1791, 


CHAP. VII. 


1d for the Relief of Proteſting Catholics. J. ib: Bill, Slave Trade. Re. 
ftions on that Subje. Eſtalliſhmeut ef a Colony at Sierra Leona. Bill 
for the Diwv;fion of Canada into Upper and Lower, and for the Regulation 
Altercation between Mr. Burke and Mr. box con- 


which muſt be peculiarly grateful 
to the friends of freedom. It is re- 
L markable, 


* — 


_ - 
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markable, that, notwithſtanding the 
radical freedom of our conſtitution, 
no nation in Europe has been more 
Jealous of their religious eſtabliſh- 
ment; and ſcarcely have the Roman 
catholic ſtates themſel es loaded 
with a more oppreſſive weight of 
civil penalties thoſe who diſſented 
in religious opinion. It has for al- 
moſt half a century been the taſk of 
the legiſlature, to root out, gradually 
and cautiouſly, from the code of our 
laws thoſe diſgraceful ſtatutes which 

oundleſs apprehenſion in many in- 
— and perhaps actual neceſſity 
in a few, had cauſed to be enacted : 
they are not yet entirely removed ; 
but in proportion as the peaceful in- 
fluence of philoſophy ſhall extend 
over the minds of men, we have lit- 
tle doubt but all parties will ſee the 
abſurdity of ſacrificing the cardinal 
virtue charity at the ſhrine of vain 
ſpeculation: and as the fears and 


jealouſies of mankind ſhall ſubſide, 


in the courſe of a few years every . 


trace of perſecution. will fade away. 
As the Romiſh church was the 
grand object of terror in the firſt 
.ages of retormation, it was ſcarcely 
matter of ſurpriſe that our ſtatute- 
book ſhould be loaded with the moſt 
rigorous and ſanguinary edicts di- 
rected againſt the proſeſſors of that 
obnoxious faith; and though in the 
year 1780 ſome of theſe were re- 
moved, yet in the year 1791, in a 
well-known book, Burn's Eccleſi- 
aſtical Law, not leſs than ſeventy 
pages were to be found, entirely oc- 
cupied with the bare enumeration of 
the penal ſtatutes in force againſt 
the — catholics. Among theſe 
were ſome of the molt ſanguinary 
nature—It was high treaſon and 
death to. make a convert to thę Ro- 
man catholic faith—Severe penalties 
were enacted on papiſts for hearing 
maſs, by ſome ſtatutes; and by 


others they were compelled to at- 
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tend the eſtabliſhed worſhip, la 
ever con*,*ary to their conſciny 
That fuch laws ſhould have bs 
framed in times of difficulty 
danger, in times when the chat 
of Rome fouriſhed in all the te 
of temporal power, and urged le 
authority by ali the rigours df je 
ſecution, and all the artiſices d 
fob, is not ſurpriſing ; it is a 
urpriſing that they ſhould harekn 
ſuftered to remain in force for c 
turies of peace and tranguilly 
when the power of the pope b 
mihilaied even in countries pw 
feſſing his religion, and when ali 
obnoxious principles of that cin 
are diſavowed by its profeſſom. 4 
reform in the penal ſtatutes bean 
the more neceſſary, ſince, in th 
courſe of the year 1790, a lay 
body of catholic diſſenters had is 
mally proteſted againſt the tempod 
power of the pope, againſt his # 
ſumed authority of relcaſing ne 
from their civil obligations, « 
diſpenſing with the facreduel « 
oaths. 
It was upon theſe principles, a 
ſupported by theſe arguments, 
Mr. Mitford moved on the 21 
of February for a committee of ! 
whole houfe, to enable lim “ 
bring in a bill to relieve, upon co 
ditions and under rellrictions, c 
ſons called proteſting catholc © 
ſenters, from certain pcuallis . 
diſabilities, to which papilis _ 
perſons profeſſing the popilh ' 
gion, are by law ſubject,” 1 
bill, Mr. Mitford added, wo 
fimilar to that which had pats 
Ireland ſome years ſince; au 4 
ill conſequences had reſulted 
country where the Roman cath 
were ſo much more numerous Þ 
in this, he ſhould hope the bw 
would fee no impropriety * 
oſit ion. 
bathe motion was ſeconded bY N 


neh 
* 
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-1dham. He obſerved, that there 


e two principles upon which co- 
on and penalty, with reſpect to 
gious opinion, were ſupported, 
e one was the ground, that the 


"fe nions were falſe, and of ill con- 
0 be vence to the ſalvation of ſuch as 
f ffefſed them; the other was, that 
% ir religious principles were calcu- 


d to make them bad citizens, 
| dangerous pr oh In the for- 
r of theſe caſes, coercion, he 
jed, might properly be termed 
ſecution, and, as ſuch, might be 
idered as totally exploded. Rea- 
ing on the other principle, it had 
en long the language that ſuch 
3 were neceſſary to guard againſt 
dangerous practices of the Ro- 
n catholics for the ſubverſion of 
government: but though much 
been ſaid upon this ſubject, Mr. 
yndham was not of opinion that 
truth of hiſtory would ſupport 
fact, With reſpect to the prin- 
le, that religious opinion ought 
t to exclude men from civil of- 
es, Mr. Wyndham remarked, that 
was not one of thoſe who thought 
no part of the duty of govern- 
nt to look to the religious preju- 
cs of the ſubject; but be thought 
at no more could be juſtiſied 
rnlt the Roman catholics, than 
e ſalety of the ſtate abſolutely re- 
ired, nor did he ſee the difference 
teen them and diſſenters of other 
ſcriptions. They did not afk to 
admitted to places of power and 
, but to live in a free and en- 
itened country, exempted from 
e ſevere penalties — 8 by the 
„ which were by connivance 
ed, and for that reaſon ought 
to be ſuffered to diſgrace the 
fate book. Much had been ſaid 
Imerly relative to the power of 
© pope to grant a diſpenſation 
an oaths ; but the folly and fal- 
7 of this opinion Mr. Wyndham 
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evinced, from the caſe of a Roman 
catholic peer omitting to take his 
ſeat in the houſe of , Br becauſe 
he would not take the oaths; and 
alſo mentioned ſeveral inſtances in 
which a Roman catholic was be- 
lieved upon his oath. 

Mr. Stanley, member for Lan- 
caſhire, confirmed the good report 
of the Roman catholics, as good and 
loyal ſubjects: and Mr. Fox roſe to 
obje& to the propoſed bill, not for 
what it did go to, but for what it 
did not go to; for in his opinion 
it by 'no means went far enough. 
He aſſerted his opinion, as formerly 
{tated to the houſe, ** that the ſtate 
had no right to enquire into the 
opinions of people, either political 
or religious; in his mind they had 
a rizht only to take cognizance of 
their actions. He urged the ne- 
ceſſity of repealing thoſe ſanguinary 
laws which had been mentioned, not 
to any perſons excluſively, but to 
the Roman catholics of every de- 
ſcription, let them proteſt or not. 
He entreated that the bill might be 
made general; ſince there was no 
ſet of men who, on account of their 
religious principles, ought to be 
tried for high treaſon, and to incur, 
the penalty of death. Mr. Fox men- 
tioned the extenſion of religious li- 
berty in Pruſha, Holland, France, 
&c. and ſaid he ſhould move to 
leave the word proteſting out of the 
title of the bill, when it came to 
the committee, Mr. Mitford's mo- 
tion paſſed unanimouſly. 

On the iſt of March, agreeably to 
the orders of the houſe, which re- 
quire that no queſtion be put affect - 
ing the religion of the country be- 
fore it has been referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, the houſe 
reſolved itſelf into a committee on 
Mr. Mitford's propoſal relative to 
the Roman catholics. On this oc- 
caſion no further difference of opi- 
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ready noticed. Mr. Fox, in renew- 
ing his objection to the excluſive 
| nature of the bill, adverted to his 
| own opinion concerning teſts, which, 
| he obſerved, was too well known to 
requirg any recapitulation, He had 
been moſt ſtrong againſt the teſt and 
corporation acts; yet he admitted 
that there was a great and material 
difference between the conſidera- 
tions that ought to weigh with the 
legiſlature on that occaſion, and the 
conſiderations that ought to weigh 
with them on this. Where Roman 
catholics did not ſolicit an admiſ- 
fion to any place of truſt, but only 
aſked leave to worſhip God in their 
own way, they ought in juſtice, in 
reaſon and humanity, to be allowed 
this liberty, without being ſubjected 
to the operation of ſanguinary laws, 
Mr. Fox remarked upon the good 
condutt of the catholics for a [Ara 
of years, and inſiſted upon it that 
they were entitled to ample relief, 
and ample relief he foreſaw muſt in 
a few years be conceded to them.— 
« 'There is, faid he, but one plain 
road to purſue. Keep in, if you 


== all the ſtatutes for the efta- 


| ration acts, if you like; but let the 
WH _ Aatute book be looked over, and 
rike out all which attach penalties 
to mere opinions. Impreſſed with 
theſe ſentiments, Mr. Fox ſaid he 
ſhould move his amendment for ex- 
tending the benefit of the act to all 
cathohes ; but, rather than impede 
the preſent meaſure, he would with- 
dw it, if he found the ſenſe of the 
houſe not likely to be with him. 
Mr. Burke ſaid he would ſecond 
the motion of Mr. Fox, but agreed 
that it would not be wiſe to perſiſt 
in the amendment if it did not ap- 
pear farisfatory. The ſureſt way 
of remedying grievances, he ſaid, 
was to proceed moderately, and do 
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nion exifled than that which we al · away a little at a time, rather n 


liſnment; even the teſt and corpo- 


attempt to cure them all at cn 
He could not agree with his ry 
hon. friend“ That the flat M 
no authority over opinions,” 07 
nions influenced the paſſions, al 
the paſſions governed the man; af 
ſo long as ſuch was the cafe, it uy 
the duty of government to atte 
to them, but in this caſe the yy 
ceedings of government thoull e 
guided by virtue and wiſdom, by 
candour and temperance, I, 
Burke remarked, that in the pre 
ble to the 25th of Elizabeth, th 
danger of the ſtate was tlie ji 
made uſe of; and, inſtead of am u 
ligious or moral purpoſe being i 
ſigned as the ground-work of ti 
ſtatute, it declared that the a& wa 
paſſcd ſolely for the ſuppreſſion qt 
dangerous faction in the (tate, Wer 
the preamble true, and the pa 
founded, he faid, he ſhould hat 
voted for it, as the ſtate mult it 
preſerved for the good of the whot 


At preſent, he added there was 74 
danger from the pope. He had an 
ther abſolved the Americans fr md 


their allegiance, nor, by his interi 
rence, cauſed any of the late revolt 
tions in Europe, Such Jaws 3 
thoſe, for the repeal of which the 
were now pleading, Mr. Bube ch 
ſerved, enabled men to opprels ths 
neighbours, and to rob them d 
their goods: they were cala 
to make a man not love his nei 
bour; and he who loved not K 
neighbour, would not love his it 
It was the duty of every gore 
to make the people happy; 
ſuch 3 can never be acc! 


pliſhed, when every juſtice of u. 
peace is made an 1ngquilitor, an pt 
man who worſhips God in his ys 


way condemned for high tren. 
The chancellor of the ech 
recommended to Mr. Fox tov 
draw his amendment, ſince it % 
1 
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ore rly urged at a ſubſe- 
- hehe bill, if that ſhould 


year moſt expedient, or the relicf 
zht be produced by another bill; 
1 it amounted to the ſame, whe- 
r the object were effected by two 
ls or by one. Upon this recom- 
adation the amendment was with- 


(co. by Mr. Fox, and the bill 
7 ceeded through its ſeveral ſtages 


thout oppoſition, 

The caute of liberty was leſs ſuc- 
fal in another inſtance. The 
Fits of juries had been long in an 
finite and indeterminate ſtate, 
ticularly in the caſe of libels ; 
d diſputes diſgracetul in them- 
es, and injurious to the admini- 
ation of juſtice, had frequently 
ſen between the court and the 
7, between the judges and the 
nſel ; even among the profeſſors 
the law a difference of opinion 
Hong exiſted. While the herd 
mere technical practitioners ear- 
ily ſupported the indefeaſible au- 
rity of the bench, that oracle of 
allitutional juriſprudence, - lord 
mden, Mr. Erſkine, and many 
bers of the greateſt eminence, held 
nights of an Engliſh jury in too 
red a light to ſuffer the great 
ſtitutional principle on which 
t inſtitution was founded to be 
termined by the fallacious doc- 
de of precedents. To aſcertain 
L ſettle the law in this point, and 
mother which appeared equally 
tive, on the 21ſt of February 
Fox gave notice, that, at ſome 
in the courſe of the ſeſſion, he 
ud move for a grand committee 
lulliee to conlider of two import- 
t lay queſtions ; the one concern- 
| tne co duct of the court of 
$5 bench in matters of libel, 
the other relative to informa- 
0s in the nature of quo warrantos. 
Mr, Fox was deſirous of conci- 


ig the gentlemen of the law to 
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his propoſals, and as a number of 
them were neceſſarily abſent upon 
the circuits, it was the 2th of May 
before a convenient opportunity pre- 
ſented itſelf for agitating the ſubject 
in the houſe of commons. Mr. Fox 
prefaced his motion by deckringy 
that he was perfectly convinced 
that every geutleman who heard 
him was ſo well acquainted with the 
duties of the houſe, and its peculiar 
function to watch with care every 
part of the exccuiive government, 
that it was unnceelſary to uſe any 
words to thew that he was not bring- 
iag under the conlideratrzn of the 
houſe any thing that did not fall 
within the province of its duty. 
The moſt important part of the exe · 
cutive government was the admini- 
{tration of juſtice, He would not, 
he ſaid, engroſs the time of the houſe 
by declamations on the ſubje& of 
the preſs. Whoever ſaw what the 
world was now, and compared it 
with what it had formerly been, 
mutt be ſenſible that we had greatly 
improved in the ſcience of govern» 
ment ; and that improvement was 
entirely owing to the liberty of the 
preſs. If even the jult liberty of the 
preſs were tranſgreſſed, he owned 
he ſhould be an enemy to a ſevere 
puniſhment after the crime was com- 
mitted ; he was alſo an enemy to all 
previous reſtraints, becauſe ſuch have 
always operated only to reſtrain the 
juſt liberty of the people, and not 
to prevent the licentiouſneſs of the 
prets. He acknowledged the abuſes 
of that ſacred engine of liberty; but 
if perſons were to argue, from the 
circumſtance of there being ſo much 
licence, that there was liberty enough, 
in his apprehenſion they would argue 
very inconclufively. There was no 
diificulty in this country for any 
man to libel another; but no man 
ought to libel with impunity, and 
— characters had as rauch a 
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right to be defended as thoſe who 
never engaged in public affairs. Any 
man could indeed libel with impu- 
nity any character public or private: 
but, on the other hand, he much 
doubted whether any man could 


really Uiſcuſs the actions of govern- 


ment in the way which it was the 
right of every man to diſcuſs them, 
without a greater riſk to his perſon 
and property than prudent men 
would chooſe to hazard. 

As an inſtance of what he now 
ſtated, » gentlemen would recolle&t 
that in the courſe of laſt year, when 
the Spaniſh armament was raiſed, 
a conſiderable degree of diſcuſhon 
had taken place among the people 
with regard to the objects of the 
armament, and the conduct of par- 
lament in granting the ſupplies. 
On that occaſion there had appeared 
in a newſpaper ſome ſtrictures on 
the conduct of the miniſters; and 
that paper, to the aſtoniſhment of 
molt people, was proſecuted. The 
printer pleaded guilty, or ſuffered 
judgment to 7 by default, and a 
judgment molt inordinately ſevere 
was given againſt him, He could 
hardly have thought, that the mere 
ſlating, * that the oſtenſible purpoſe 
of the armament might poſſibly not 
be the real purpoſe ; that the ob- 
ject of Nootka Sound was too mi- 
nute to juſtify ſo great a hazard; 
and therefore it might be connected 
in ſome way with our Pruſſian al- 
lance”—he could hardly have 
thought, he ſaid, that ſuch a para- 
graph would have been attended 
with a ſevere puniſhment ; for, in 
his humble opinion, it was no libel 
at all. 

Mr. Fox contended, that the fill- 
ing up the innuendoes in an informa- 
tion on a libel was entirely the pro- 
vince of the jury. He fully ac- 
quitted the king's bench of acting, 
in the caſe alluded to, from any mo- 
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tives of direct corruption, or oy 
from party motives ; what ther 
done was from error, and fron 
difficulty of their fituation a t& 
law now ftood with reſpect toþ 
bels. 

Mr. Fox mentioned it as the gu 
ral opinion of the king's bench, tl 
in caſes of libels the jury were to 
the publication and the innuendag 
and that the queſtion of intentin 
was afterwards completely leſt u 
the court; the court were to c 
ſider it in the nature of a ſpec 
verdict, On the contrary, he ma 
of opinion that many of the thing 
ſtated were not matters of law, be 
matters of fact; but whether tig 
were matters of law or of fact, whe 
the general ifſue was joined, the jr 
muſt conſider ſuch general iſſue, a 
give a verdict compounded of fit 
and of law. This he ſaid was nt 
new opinion, and inſtanced it 
trial of John Lilburn for a li 
ſhortly after the beheading © 
Charles I. With regard to luz 
quittal or condemnation, Lila 
declared the jury were every thug 
and the judges mere cyphers: ii 
reply of judge Jermyn, who pred 
on that occaſion, was a curious! 
cimen of the temper and manner 
thoſe times, —He ſaid, It ws 
damnable and blaſphemous ber 
to call the judges cyphers.” 
burn was however acquitted, in 
of the anger of the judge, and 
influence of Cromwell. For a l 
period after this, Mr. Fox ac 
the buſineſs had been conſiders 
the way he conſidered it. He! 
marked further, that it had been 
mitted by almoſt every judge 
lord Raymond, Mr. juſtice Lee, 
Mansfield, Mr, juſtice Buller, - 
many of whom G differed, that 
jury had a pover to find not gs 
With reſpe& to the pre” 
diſtinction between law ane 1 
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. Fox obſerved, that when a man 
as accuſed of murder, a crime con- 
ting of law and fact, the jury every 
ay Fund a verdict of guilty 3 and 
is was alſo the caſe in elony, high 

reaſon, and every other criminal iu- 
ictment. Libels were the only 
xception, the ſingle anomaly, He 
ontended, that it the jury had no 
riſdiction over libels, the counſel 

ere libellers for ſpeaking before a 
ribunal which had no juriſdiction. 
Vhen a jury was in a court. of 
ftice, and they did not enquire 

to the criminality at all, but only 
to the fact of publicatiou, the 
ounſel addreſſing them on either 
de as to the criminality was a far- 
aſm, There was another part of 
he doctrine of libels which appeared 
naccountable—It was admitted, 
hat if a part of the writing were 
tbellous, and another part not libel- 
us, they had a right to brivg the 

rhole before the jury in evidence. 

r. Fox aſked, on what principle the 
ury were to look at the whole, but 
hat they might know whether the 
paper was libellous or not? In 1731, 
n the time of lord Raymond, the 
preſent doctrine of libels was intro- 
Iuced ; but he hoped that no man 
ould contend that it ought to be 
aw. It was a ſyitem ſo vicious and 
untenable, that in the practice of 
his reign, and of lord Mansfield 
himſelf, it was not adhered to. In 
he caſe of the king againſt Horne, 
ord Mansfield had faid, ** that it 
vas a matter for the judgment of the 
Jury, and that they were to decide 
on the criminality,” 

Mr. Fox ſaid he had hitherto 
conſidered the ſubje& as relating to 
ldels, and to libels only. He meant 
to ſtate it with regard to a matter 
of ſtill higher importance, with re- 
gerd to high treaſon, He believed 
* nas admitted on all hands, that a 
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treaſon. In this caſe, if the court 
of king's bench were to ſay to the 
jury“ Conſider only whether the 
criminal publiſhed the paper; do 
not — ws the nature of it; do 
not conſider whether it be treaſon- 
able or not: would Engliſhmen 
endure that death ſhovld be inflicted 
without a jury having had an oppor- 
tunity of delivering their ſentiments, 
whether the individual was or was 
not guilty of the crime with which 
he was charged? Mr. Fox wiſhed 
to know whether the modern doc- 
trine of libels did or did not extend 
to high treaſon? Having ſhewn 
that the law of libels was contrary 
to the original principles of law, 
Mr. Fox faid, when he would ſug- 
geſt a remedy for theſe evils, - 
ound himſelf incapable of doing it 
without the aſſiſtance of the houſe. 
If the committee were clear as to 
the law on the ſubje&, their wiſeſt 
and moſt proper meaſure would be 
to enact a 2 law reſpecting 
it : but if they were of opimon that 
high authorities on the other fide 
made the law doubtful, they might 
ſettle the law for the future without 
any reference to what it had been 
in times paſt, | 
Having finiſhed the ſubject of li- 
bels, Mr. Fox wiſhed to call the at- 
tention of the houſe to anot 
ject of — importance By 
ſtatute of queen Anne, for re 
ing proceedings by que warranto, 
every corporator might inform hi 
ſelf of the corporate ſituation y 
burgeſsof bay ave borough, Any pri- 
vate man might make his application; 
and, according to a late opinion, the 
court- has a diſcretionary power of 
granting or refuſing it. According 
to another opinion, the court had 
no ſuch diſcretion ; but the former 
opinion was the beſt. "The court 
of king's bench had endeavoured to 
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Filing might be an overt act of frame a rule to guide their diſcre- 
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tion, and lord Mansfield had laid 
down twenty years as the ſpace of 
time after which no application 
ſhould be made to diſturb 'men in 
their franchiſes: but about two 
terms ago the king's bench had 
greatly ſhortened the period within 
which people might apply for ſuch 
informations, and determined that 
after fix years a man ſhould never be 
called in queſtion on the ſubject. 
There was, however, another ſe- 
rious view in which this matter might 
be taken into conſideration. The 
attorney -general could of authority 
move for ſuch informations; and 
though private perſons were confined 
within ſix years, the king's attorney- 
general was ſubject to no ſuch in- 
convenience, being wholly unlimited 
in point of time. It always hap- 
pened that the king's miniſters were 
more or leſs concerned in elections; 
and conſequently the attorney-gene- 
ral might move for a great many 
informations againſt thoſe who were 
not friendly to him or his aſſociates. 
This, Mr. Fox ſaid, was an immenſe 
additional weight to the preroga- 
tive of the crown, and might prove 
extremely dangerous to the liberty 
of the people. The remedy he 
meant to propoſe appeared perfectly 
unexceptionable, He thought there 
ought to be a {tatute regulating the 
conduct of the king's bench with re- 
gard to the granting of ſuch infor- 
mations, and giving double colts in 
caſes of frivolous applications, 
Reverting to the caſe of libels, 
Mr. Fox ſaid there was one great and 
popular topic, which he had pur- 


poſely omitted —viz, the doctrine, 


« that truth was not only net a juſ- 
tification, but a libel was more a 
bel becauſe it was true.” With 
reſpect to this queſtion, he ſhould not 
meddle with 1t, becauſe he conceived 
it to be a moſt difficult queſtion, 


To. fay that truth was not ſome- 
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minal caſe where the law and !. 


times a juſtißcation, would be wy 
extraordinary indeed; and yet ther 
were ſome caſes in which it might 
be even an aggravation, Suppuſe4 
man, for inſtance, had any perten 
defect or misfortune, any thing di 
agreeable about his body, or wa 
unfortunate in any of his r&atio, 
and that theſe evils were repeatedy 
brought furward with the malicicy 
intent of expoſing him to the rid 
cule of the world—would any aw 
tell him that in caſes of that for 
truth was not rather an ag gravatioa! 
Oa the other hand, in queltions re 
lating to public men, verity vic 
reſpec to public meaſures ouylt i 
be held a complete juſtification d 
the libel, if a libel it could be calle 
in that ſituation. He conceived 
therefore, that the beſt way woud 
be to permit every defendant to 
prove the truth of a libel, if be 
thought proper; and then to coal- 
der what effect it ought to has, 
whether it amounted to a julbiicy 
tion or otherwiſe, and to let it abet 
the judgment either way and it 
proportion, 75 

Tuere were two or thiee gien 
ſprings, Mr. Fox ſaid, upon vic! 
the conſtitution turned. He thougit 
he ſaw, amopg many minuter pic 
of political mechani{m, thc two wok 
important or main ſprings of tc 
conſtitution ; viz. the repreſent2u 
of the people through the meclun 
of that houſe, and the juridical pow 
of the people through the medum 
of juries: and it appeared to (uy 
that if even the other parts of the 
ſyſtem fell into diſorder, yet if the 
main ſprings were preſerved in fil 
vigour, the relt might be repaired; 
but if theſe gave way, all the r&b 
mult fall completely to deſtructit 
The right of the trial by jury could 
not be complete, unleſs, in every i 


mixed, the j ere to be the 
were mixed, the jury uc 15 
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goes, and unleſs the intention was 
be decided by the jury, and not 
men who could only judge by 
cans of books, and many ſubtleties 
4 diltin&ions, but could never 
q out the heart of man, and diſtin- 
ſh between his actions. 
Such were the moit impo.tant ge- 
ral arguments urged by Mr. Fox 
on this occaſion z and they were 
ly ſeconded h Mr. Erſkine. 
mong a variety of legal and poli- 
al arguments ſtated by this gen- 
man, he. divided libels into three 
aſes— it, thoſe which were ſub- 
&s of civil action; as thoſe which 
lected lives, property, or liberty, 
which occaſioned any actual da- 
zze—2dly, thoſe which were pu- 
iſhable by indictment, which in- 
uded all that might in any way 
Iturb the public peace —and, 3dly, 
bole which had a tendency to ſow 
dition, The law of libels by civil 
tions was as ancient as the law it- 
Reputation ought to be ſe- 
ured by law. The conſtitution, he 
blerved, had made a difference be- 
rea civil and criminal caſes. A 
aned judge had aſſerted, that the 
ere to — the ſame rules in bot 
les. But in order to ſhew the 
ower that was given to the judges 
a civil caſe, it was entered upon 
ic record; and they afterwards were 
titled, if it ſhould not meet with 
er approbation, to ſet aſide the 
diet of the jury. But in a cri- 
nal caſe, though it was ftated 
pon the record, it was neceſſary to 
K leave of the people; and the 
if they pleaſed, might throw 
it the bill. Law and fact, Mr, 
kine ſaid, were kept as much 
under by our coultitution, as night 
ad day in the ſyſtem of nature: 
ers of property were viſely 
med too intricate for the deciſion 
a Jury ; but crimes, whoſe guilt 
aiked in their intention, were pe- 
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culiarly fitted for their conſideration, 
and could only properly be aſcer- 


tained by their verdict. In caſes uf 


property, a new trial might be 
moved for; but if the jury ſhould 
acquit a criminal, not even the king 
could afterwards attaint him. 

Mr. Erſkine ſtated, that by the 
preſent ſy tem of things, by merely 
entering the word /#teratim upon the 
recoid, a man might be hanged by 
the attorney-general for high trea- 
ſon. In ſuch an exerciſe af autho- 
rity as this, he ſaid, there was an 
end of the protection of juries. In 
the prelent way of treating libels, 
the judge fays to the jury—“ If 
you find the publication, you are 
bound to find him guilty; if we 
find him not guilty of a libel, there 
may then be an arreſt of judgment.” 
Bur ſhould he, as counfel for the de- 
fendant, move an arrell of judgment, 
upon the plea that there was no li- 
bel, the judges would anſwer, that 
the jury had already found the ma- 
licious intention.” -In an enlight- 
ened age, the abſurdity of the caſe 
was aſtoniſhing. In the inſtance of 
a duel, where the. alternative was 
that the individual ſhould be ba- 
niſhed from ſociety, or expoſe him- 
ſelf to the bazard of taking awa 
the life of another, at an equal ri 
of his own, the crime was murder; 
yet, during the courſe of his expe- 
rience, in ſuch an inſtance, murder 
had never been found. It was how» 
ever in the power of the attorney- 
general to render it murder, by put- 
ting /teratim on the record. If the 
defendant ſhall appear guilty of all 
thoſe facts by the verdict, he mult be 
found guilty ; but if there ſhall be 
afterwards diſcovered to have ex- 
iſted no malicious intention, judg- 
ment might be arreſted. 

The attorney-general and the 
chancellor of the exchequer per- 


fectly coincided with the * 


* 
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of what Mr. Fox and Mr, Erſkine 
had ſtated; but objected to a com- 
mittee of juſtice, as it might ſeem to 
convey an undeſerved cenſure on 
the exifting courts, On their re- 
commendation, therefore, Mr. Fox 
conſented to withdraw his motion, 
and to ſubſtitute in its place a mo- 
tion for leave to bring in two bills, 
one * to remote all doubts reſpect- 
ing the right and functions of juries 
in criminal caſes, and the other 
«* to explain and amend the act of 
the ninth year of queen Anne, c. 20, 
relative to quo warrantos.” 

On the 25th of May, Mr. Fox 
introduced his bill concerning the 
rights of juries, and, with a flight 
oppoſition from the legal profeſſion, 
it completed its progreſs through 
the houſe of commons, with the loſs 
of its preamble. In the houſe of 
lords, however, where the influence 
of the law is more predominant, it 
experienced a very different recep- 
tion. It was on the 8th of June 
that the ſecond reading was moved 
for in that houſe, when it met with 
a warm oppoſition from the lord 
chancellor, who alleged that the 
purpoſe of thoſe who had introduced 
the bill was not anſwered by it as 
fully as they wiſhed ; and ſaid, that, 
conſidering the ſtate of the ſeſſion, 
and the great importance of the 
bill, he ſhould move that the hill 
ſhould be read a ſecond time on that 
day month. 

So extraordinary a motion, unſup- 
ported by any ſingle objection againſt 
the bill, excited the attoniſhment of 
earl Stanhope. His lordſhip ſaid, it 
was incumbent on that — to pro- 
t ect the people of this country from 
ſuch arrogance, ſuch uſurpation as 
had been frequently exerciſed by 
judges in their conduct towards ju- 
ries. The queſtion, he added, was 
neither more nor leſs than this 


Whether they were to have a trial 
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the thing publiſhed; and it apperl 


by jury, or a juriſdiction as detelþ 
as the ſtar- chamber itſelf? h 
points, he ſaid, ought to be dec 
by the jury—1R; the fact of pi 
cation— 2d, the ſenſe of the thy 
publiſhed—d, the law which n 
it criminal—and, 4th, the crini 
intention. Criminal intention, k 
obſerved, conſiſted of two part= 
rit, the intention of publiſhing 4 
thing—and, 2dly, the criminaliyd 


to his lordſhip, that the leaving the 
points to be decided by a jury, n 
what conſtitnted the difference 
tween this country now, and at th 
period when it was governed by 
ſtar· chamber; between this county 
in its preſent: ſtate, and thoſe com 
tries where tyranny was exercil 
and deſpotiſm prevailed. 

Lord Camden defended the yn 
ciple of the bill with a noble find 
eonflitutional doctrine. He fat 
after the bill was paſſed, the lard 
the land would ftand juſt where 
did before. A jury, he aſſerted, hat 
a right, in deciding on a libch 
judge whether it was eriminal or na 
and juries not only poſſeſled th 
right, but had exerciſed it in varot 
— With regard to the 

apers called ſeditious 1ibels, the 
Pal been various opinions; but h 
conceived that the principal cat 
of complaint reſpecting libels l 
been owing to the directions of ſon 
judges, who had told the jury t 
e they had nothing to try but 
publication and the innuences: 
and this, he ſaid, he had aw 
thought contrary to the law of ! 
land, If their Jordſhips meant 
bring in a bill to ſay that the © 
of libels ſhould not | why 
jury, they ought to \Feak out, 
Rockers: that gp ought to rel " 
the judges. It muſt reman enth 
with the judges or the jury; 4 
ſent he concerved it was the prom” 
6 


the jury, The licentiouſneſs of 
e preſs, his lordſhip ſaid, was an 
domination; they felt it daily, and 
uld not repreſs it; but the reaſon 
16, becauſe the law was not well 
iderſtood. 

Lord Loughborough declared 
imſelf alſo friendly to the principle 
the bill; but, for the ſatisfaction 
others, was willing to give way to 
le propoſed poſtponement of it to 
other ſeſhon. 

Lord Grenville concurred with 
rd Loughborough, in what he had 
ad relative to the propriety of poſt- 
joning the bill; but proteſted againſt 
he idea going forth that admini- 
tration were hoſtile to it, or un- 
riendly to the rights of juries. 

The bill was defended in a very 
ble manner by the marquis of Lanſ- 
jowne, His fordſhip obſerved, that 
pwards of twenty years ago, a bill 
the ſame nature was introduced, 
which was negatived, merely on the 
pround that the law then ſtood ex- 
«tly as the bill meant to cſtabliſh it, 
ind therefore the bill was unneceſ- 
ary. He remembered, he ſaid, a 
ime when proſecutions of the preſs 
ere extremely frequent, and yet 
public animadverſion had never en- 
oyed a fuller ſcope than at that pe- 
nod. The marquis conceived it 
highly juſtifable to canvas, in every 
form, public meaſures and public 
men ; but confeſſed that the licen- 
uouſneſs of the preſs had been carried 
© a molt ſcandalous exceſs in at- 
kcking private character. To his 
certain knowledge too, public nego- 
cations had more than once ſuffered 
om publications meddling with 
lubjefts of which the authors were 
completely ignorant; or, what was 
vorle, were ſet on by mercantile 
ten, for mercantile purpoſes, He 
limſelf, he ſaid, had never conde- 
ended to commence a proſecution 


not fur a libel, He declared he never 
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wiſhed to ſee the liberty of the preſs 
curtailed, but only its licentiouſneſs; 
and on this principle was a friend to 
the bill, becauſe it would give them 
a diſtinct trial by jury. If the whole 
power was lodged in a jury, and if 
the proſecutor could expect no fa- 
vour from the great man on the 
bench, a proſecution for a libel, in- 
ſtead of being conſidered as mean, 
would be accounted honourable, 
when the greateſt and firſt men in 
the country ſubmitted themſelves to 
the judgment of a jury. It is almoſt 
unneceflary, after what we have 
premiſed, to add that the lord chan- 
cellor's motion was carried, and the 
bill conſequently poſtponed to a fu- 
ture ſeſſion. 

In our preceding volume we no- 
ticed the progreſs which had been 
made in the important queſtion rela- 
tive to the abolition of the ſlave 
trade. Early in the ſeſſion of 1791, 
Mr. Wilberforce gave notice of an 
intended motion for appointing a 
committee for receiving and ex- 
amining evidence on that ſubject; 
and on the 4th of February he ſub- 
mitted a motion to that effect, 
which was oppoſed by colonel 
Tarleton and others, on the frivo- 
lous ground that there were many 
other objects on which we might 
exerciſe our philanthropy ; and 
which was ably ſupported by Mr, 
Burke, on the principle that the ar- 
gument was abſurd ; that, becauſe 
there were ſeveral acts of charity ta 
be performed, we ought to negle& 
the one in hand ; and that, on the 
contrary, the beſt mode of getting 
through the acts of charity neceſſary 
to be performed, was to bring that 
firſt to an end which was begun,— 
After a ſhort debate, the motion of 
Mr. Wilberforce for a committee 
above ſtairs was put and carried. 

It was not however till the 18th 

uc 
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ſuch a degree of forwardneſs as to 
enable Mr. Wilberforce to preſs for 
the abolition. On that day he 
opened the debate with a moſt co- 
pious diſplay of the leading argu- 
ments in favour of that meaſure. 
The ſirſt point to which he directed 
the attention of the committee, was 
the manner in which ſlaves were ob- 
tained on the coaſt of Africa. This 
vaſt country, he obſerved, was di- 
vided into diſtricts of different ſizes, 
ſome governed by kings, and others, 
and thoſe the greater part, by elders. 
The ſtate of civilization was in ge- 
neral very imperfect, their notions 
of morality extremely rude, It was 
natural, therefore, that when the 
kings or chieftains were tempted by 
the preſling ſolicitations of appetite” 
to acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
they would not be flow in the com- 
million of them. This maxim, 
founded on the principles of human 
nature, accorded with the moſt au- 
thentic accounts. To begin with 
the river Senegal: captain Wilſon 
and captain Hills of the navy, and 
Mr. Dalrymple of the land ſervice, 
being at Goree, had an opportunity 
of making obſervations in that quar- 
ter. On the arrival of the ſlave ſhips, 
armed parties were regularly ſent 
out in the evening, who ſcoured the 
country, and brought in their prey 
in the night: theſe wretched victims 
were to be ſeen, bound back to back, 
in the huts on the ſhore; whence 
they were conveyed, tied hand and 
foot, on board the ſfave ſhips. The 
object of theſe di predations was con- 
firmed, beyond all doubt, by the 
fact, that when the ſlave trade was 
ſtopped, the ſc expe ditions alſo ceaſed. 
This repreſcutation, he obſerved, 
was confirmed by ſeveral other wit- 
neſſes; M ho added, that theſe ra- 
vages, excited by preſents of brandy, 
gunpowder, &c. were not only car- 
ried on by one community againſt 
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from his employers were, * to tt 


another, but the kings were {in 
lated to commit them, in thei: an 
territories, on their own ſubje 
Individuals alſo were kidu; 
whilſt in their fields and in thg 
gardens. There was a univerſal fn 
timent of diſtruſt and apprehera, 
On the windward coaſt, by th 
evidence of lieutenant Story u 
Mr. Brewman, they wonld find d 
the fore-mentioned evils exiſting, i 
oſſible, in a ſtill higher deyree, 
hey would fee the. remains of n 
lages which had been burnt, whil 
the fields of corn were {till {tanding 
belide them, Here an agent vg 
ſent to eſtabliſh a ſettlement in the 
interior country; and hs inſtruction 


courage the chicftain , by brauty 
and gunpowder, to go to war, ad 
make fJaves.” Mr. How, a boten 
in the ſervice of government, gait 
in evidence, that, on the arrivil of 
an order for ſlaves from Cape Cel 
Caſtle, the native chief immeciach 
fent forth his armed partics, wi 


in the night brought in a ſupply d p 
all deſcriptions, When coptan * 
E ills was in the river Gambia, hay 'F . 
pening to mention to the black pid ow 
that he wanted a cabin-boy, the WM, 
Tilot told him he might ſoon chan an 
one; and accordingly, ſome youth by 
being on the ſhore with vegetables . 
ſell, he beckoned them on board | 5 


and at the ſame time intimated ta 
he might then take his choice 
When captain Hills rejected the 
propoſal with indignation, the pit 
ſeemed perfectly at a lofs to accou ly . 
for his warmth, and dryly obſeri 


that ſlave captains would not hat + 
been ſo ſcrupulous, When generd 4 
Rooke commanded at Gorce, en 
number of the natives, about a hu, WW 
dred and fifty, men, women, ® 5 5 
children, came to pay him a friendly BH 


viſit. All was gaiety aud ment 
ment, It was a ſcene to * 
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ſaddeſt, and ſoſten the hardeſt 
art, But a ſlave captain is not 
ſoon put off his guard. Three 
glich barbarians of this de- 
iption preferred it as their joint 
welt to general Rooke, to ſeize 
e whole unſuſpecting multitude z 
eging the precedent of a former 
wernor, Who in a ſimilar caſe had 
nſented | 

The uſual proportion of children, 
laid, on board the ſlave ſhips, was 
ethird of the whole cargo, ſcarcely 
er leſs than one fourth. The only 
gal way in which children could be 
ought into that ſituation, was by 
hole families being ſold, when the 
rincipals were condemned for witch- 
aft: but this, by the evidence of 
eir opponents, was not often the 
ſk; and, conſequently, the majo- 
ty of them were obtained by kid- 
ping, which was indeed con- 
med by the teſtimony of reſpect- 
ble witneſſes. On the ſlave coaſt, 
en the adminiſtration of juſtice 
as converted into an engine of cru- 
rr. Crimes were fabricated, falſe 
cuſations reſorted to, and men 
mployed to ſeduce unwary perſons 
ito the commiſſion of crimes, with 
new to the conviction and ſale of 
te culprit, 

Another efe& of this trade was, 
ut it corrupted the moral principle 
{thoſe who carried it on, Every 


eve the ignorance of the natives, 
falſe weights and meaſures, adul- 
mated commodities, &c. Such in- 
«l was the opinion the natives eu- 
naned of the flave ſhips, that it 
ad been given in evidence by many 
dpectable commanders in the navy, 
a when the ſhips of war appeared 
che coaſt of Africa, the people were 
' pprehenſive of being kidnapped, 
they could not be perſuaded to 


"vc ou beard, till they were con- 


pllible fraud was employed to de- 
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vinced that the veſſels were not of 
the former deſcription. 

«© But,” continued Mr, Wilber- 
force, * let us withdraw from this 
diſgraceful ſcene, and, in the words 


of aa emphatical writer, turn our eyes- 


ar relief ta ſome ordinary wwickedueſs. 
Ya, alas! — ſuch relief is yet " 
be enjoyed—a {till more dreadful 
ſcene 18 to ſucceed. Let us repre- 
ſent to ourſelves a veſſel, in a ſultry 
climate, heaped to the very brita 
with theſe unhappy people, torn 
from their homes in the manner I 
have deſcribed, and ignorant whither 
they are going.” He proceeded to 
ſtate, that even in the year 1788, 
when the friends of humanity were 
agitating the ſubject within thoſe 
walls, all the miſery, all the com- 
pulſion, all the deſpair, all the inſa- 
nity which on a former occaſion he 
had brought into their view, were 
actually going forward in the ſlave 
ſnips; and it appeared upon the 
evidence, that Kreral of theſe 
wretches voluntarity threw them- 
ſelves into the ſea, and, before they 
expired, ſhewed figns of exultation 
that they had eſcaped. A veſſel of 
a hundred and twenty tons, com- 
manded by captain — carried 
two hundred and ninety flaves, and 
forty-three other perſons : the ſlaves 
had not room to lie on their backs, 
and yet captain Knox had declared, 
e they ſlept tolerably comfortable!“ 
Another veſſel of a hundred and 
eight tons carried four hundted and 
fifty ſlaves; and a third, of a hun- 
dred and fifty tons, fix hundred. 
Ee next adverted to the inſtance of 
an African captain; who, on a flave 
refufing to eat, had ordered Lt coats 
to bc held to his mouth, till he con- 
ſented to take food. Mr. Wilber- 
force ſpoke of the favourable cha- 
rater waich many creditable wit- 
neſſes had given of the natives of 
Africa; 


— 
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Africa; of their ingenuity, tracta- 


bleneſs, cheerfulneſs, hoſpitality, and 
every quality that evinced them to 
be fitted for civilized life. To ſup- 

ſe them an inferior ſpecies, and 
the peculiar objects of the divine 
vengeance, he termed a groſs and 
impious blaſphemy. 

Conſidering the trade in this one 
light, as entailing ſuch complicated 
miſery on the continent of Africa, no 
petty, dubious intereſt could be 
ſtated as a ſufficient plea to reſiſt the 
abolition, He however had little 
doubt but he ſhould be able to prove, 
that, inſtead of being ultimately in- 
jurious to the Weſt India iſlands, 
the abolition of the trade would in 
reality be beneficial to them. He 
would not detain the committee 
with arguing againſt the bringing 
of new lands into cultivation, by 
freſh importations of African ſlaves, 
ſince, apart from every conſideration 
of juſtice and humanity, the impo- 
licy of the meaſure was ſufficiently 
clear. If they but attended to the 
evidence of Mr. Woolrich, and con- 
ſidered the dreadſul mortality that 
attended the opening of new lands, 
they would be convinced of the dif- 
ference between the ſlow but ſure 

rogreſs of cultivation carried on 
in the natural way, and the attempt 
to force improvements. He 2 
even appeal to the enormous ſum, 
faid by the Weſt Indians themſelves 
to amount to more than 20, ooo, oool. 
owing to the people of this coun- 
try. 

The grand baſis on which were 
reſted all the arguments of thoſe who 
apprehended thatthe abolition might 
prove injurious to the Weſt India 
1{lands, he apprehended to be, that 
the ſtock of flaves now in the iſlands 
could not be kept up by propaga- 
tion. In direct refutation of this 


poſition, he ſhould prove — iſt, that, 
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ſlavery. Above all, the ſtate of & 


in the condition and treatmett i 
the negroes, there were cauſcs (x, 
ficient to afford us reaſon to «. 
pect a conſiderable decreaſeich 
that this decreaſe, not withltandiy 
the diſadvantages alluded to, wa 
not ſo great in fact as might be u 
pected : nay, he might now alu 
venture to A that in moſt parts 
had actually ceaſed. He wilhed u 
treat the gentlemen of the Wet 
India iſlands with all poſſible ca 
dour : but there were ſome evils u. 
ceſſarily connected with a ſyſlem d 


gradation to which they were w. 
duced, deſerved to be noticed, (inc: 
it produced an utter iuattention u 
them as moral agents. They war 
kept to work under the whip lik 
cattle, left totally ignorant ot bath 
religion and morality, without ay 
regular ſyſtem of marriage among 
them; and, conſequently, promi 
cuous intercourſe, early proſtitution 
and exceſſive drinking, proved na- 
terial cauſes of their decreaſe. | 

Whatever might have been {a 
to the contrary, Mr. Wilhertort 
obſerved, that it was plain from thc 
evidence that the ſlaves had not been 
under the protection of the ks 
Colonial ftatutes had indeed ber 
—, but they were a mere dad 
etter; ſince, however ill treated, 
the Naves had not been conlidered 
as having a right to any recrch. 
An inſtance of aſtoniſhing crucly 
appeared in the teſtimony of d. 
Roſs, as committed by a Jew ; bt 
though a matter of notoriety, * 
does not ſeem to have entered 0 
the contemplation of any perfot. 
call him to a leycal account. dale 
inſtances had indeed occurred 9! 
lately, of convictions ; one of vi! 
was, for a maſter having cut 4 
mouth of a child from car to c 


when the verdict of the jury 9 
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t the doctrine of calling maſters 


account was entirely novel, as it 
y pronounced him * Guilty— 
= to the opinion of the court, 
moderate correction of a ſlave 
his maſter be a crime indict- 
+ The court determined in 
affirmative ; and, for this hor- 
act of cruelty, the maſter was 
el twenty-five ſhillings ! 

In point of medical care, the 
res were but in a bad ſituation ; 
d, from politfve evidence, it ap- 
red that they were in jm? 
derfed. They were uſually ſup- 
ted partly by their own ground, 
tly by an allowance from their 
aſter of flour or grain. In one 
nd, where proviſion ground does 
jt anſwer one year in three, the 
owance was from five to nine 
nts of grain a week: in Domi- 
ca, from fix to ſeven quarts: and 
St. Chriſtopher's, where there 
25 no proviſion ground, the allow- 
ce was but eleven pints. The ca- 
Ital cauſe of the decreaſe of the 
groes was, however, the non-refi- 
ence of the planters: fir George 
ſoung, and many others, had ſeen 
e ſlaves treated in ſuch a manner 
they were ſure their owners would 
we reſented, had it been known 
d them, The fact was, that ma- 


* gers ſought to eſtabliſh their 
rd ders by producing large 
cb, not conſidering how far the 


nes might ſuffer from ill treat- 
kent and exceſſive labour. He ob- 
red, that in ſome iſlands the fine 
ur the wilful murder of a flave 


* Sl. and in Barbadoes, only 
y * 
Againſt the argument, that the 


Won of ſlaves was much pre- 
cle to that of free ne roes, in 
ie Weſt Indies, Mr. Wilberforce 
cd the well-known fact, that 
"am a ſlave, by hard labour, and 
e udulgence of a kind maſter, 
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had ſaved a ſum of money, the firſt 
uſe that he made of it was, to pur- 
chaſe the releaſe from this ſituation 
of ſuperior happineſs, by the ſacri- 
fice of his laſt billing. The greateſt 


boon too with which a maſter re- 


warded the long and faithful ſervices | 


of a ſlave, was freedam. He would 
not ſo calumniate the Weſt Indians, 
as to ſuppoſe that they only meant 
to mock theſe poor people with a 
real evil, for an imaginary good. 
Captain Wilſon, he remarked, aſ- 
ſures us, that the funerals, which in 
Africa are attended with lamenta- 
tions, in the Weſt Indies are ac- 
companied with every mark of ex- 
ultation and joy. 'Thus, he truſted, 
he had made good his firſt propo- 
ſition, that the cauſes of decreaſe 
were ſo many and ſo great, that a 
very conliderable decreaſe might be 
expected, 

He would now proceed to fulfil 
his ſecond propolition, and bring 
forth ſuch facts as would ſerve to 
prove, that in caſe of the abolition, 
a very conſiderable increaſe might 
be expected. The teſtimony of his 
opponents, he ſaid, furniſhed him 
with ſufficient examples to prove 
that wherever the ſlaves were well 
treated, there was uniformly an in- 
creaſe in numbers: this he inſtanced 
by referring to the evidence for a 
number of Fs, and ſhewed that in 
America, in Bencoolen, in St, Vin- 
cent and Jamaica, they had always 
very rapidly increaſed under tolerably 
favourable circumſtances, 

Mr. Wilberforce next proceeded 
to remark on the appreltended con- 
ſcquences of the abolition, in other 
views. With reſpe to the loſs of 
ſeamen which the nation ſuſtained 
by this pernicious trade—it ap- 
peared, by the Liverpool and Briſtol 
maſter-rolls, that in 350 flave ſhips, 
having on board 12,263 perſons, 
2,643 were loſt in twelve months ; 

whereas, 
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whereas, in 452 Weſt-Indiamen, 
having on board 7, 40 perſons, 
118 only were loſt, He remarked 
the ill effects of the ſlave trade 
on both the phyſical and moral ha- 
bits of the ſeamen, who, after they 
had ſerved on board a flave ſhip, 
were feldom thought fit for an 
other ſervice. He related a fag 
of a veſſel ſtranded on the Morant 
Keys, near Jamaica—The crew 
faved themſelves in the boats, and 
left the unhappy negroes in irons 
nay, afterwards, when the poor ſlaves 
had freed themſelves from their fet- 
ters, and {wam- upon rafts, &c. to 
the iſland where the whites were, 
theſe latter, apprehenſive of their 
conſuming their proviſions, &c. 
murdered them as they landed, to 
the number of four hundred. He 
noticed alſo the vel known account 
of captain Collingwood ; and the 
treatment of what are called refuſe 
Raves, that is, thoſe who were ſick, 
and who are ſometimes ſold as low 
as a dollar. e adverted to the 
numbers who loſt their lives on the 
coaſt of Africa, in the moſt ſhock- 
ing manner : fo that in one year, 
no leſs than fix ſhip-were cut off, 
and the crews maſſacred by the na- 
tives; and concluded, that the 
hiſtory of this commerce was writ- 
ten in characters of blood.“ 

With reſpect to the effects of the 
abolition on the commerce of cer- 
tain places—he remarked, that the 
flave trade conſtituted only one 
thirtieth of the commerce of Liver- 
pool; and the delegates from that 
place had Veclared at the ber, that 
they could not carry en the trade 
under the reſtrictions of the late bill 
proportioning the numbers to the 
tonnage. Ot the commerce of Brij- 
tol, the ſlave trade conttituted a fill 
ſmaller bela The trace, he 
ſaid, was a lottery, profitable indeed 
to ſome individuals, Lut a Ling 
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trade on the whole. The 2. 
factures exported to Africa any 
ed annually to the value of 4 
400,000 l. This loſs he conſt 
as a mere trifle, | 
The abolition of the flive tal 
he proceeded to ſhew, was the 
means of amending the treatng 
and condition of ſlaves in the 
nies. Any mode of regulating 
treatment by poſitive laws in fa 
of the ſlaves, © copſidered not og 
as inefficacious, but unſafe, Ig 
negroes were once raiſed to the m 
of moral agents, they would pt 
ceive that they had rights, Tog 
them a power of appealing to la 
would :waken them to a ſen 
the dignity of their nature: 
firſt return to life, after a ſwoon, 
commonly a convulſion, dangen 
at once to the party himſelf, a 
all around him. Such, in the cal 
ſlaves, he feared might be the cu 
quence of the ſudden communicti 
of the conſciouſneſs of civil rig 
It was therefore beſt and ſaſel 
render it indiſpenſably neceſſay 
the planters to take care of tid 
ſlaves, and to provide for their 
creaſe by good treatment. 
Mr. Wilberforce concluded wi 
noticing the beneficial cſlects ! 
might reſult from a fair and q 
commerce with Africa, which 
capable of producing the mol 
frable commodities. The flavet 
did not deſerve the name of cv 
merce. He ſaid; let the fate of 
motion be what it might, he ws 
tisfied of one thing, whica V 
that * the public had alreacy a 
liſhed the ſlave trade.“ upp 
by this confideration, he 6 
continue to perſevere, and wor 
never abandon the _ till he 
accompliſhed nt, e conclud 
with moving“ That the © 
man be inſtructed to nove fork 
to bring in a bill to Pry 
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er importation of African ne- 


. into the Britiſh colonies.“ 
mong the moſt able oppoſers of 
notion of Mr. Wilberforce, were 
iliam Young and lord Shef- 
It was alſo reſiſted by colonel 
ton, alderman Watſon, Mr. 
e, colonel Phipps, and others, 
arguments of rheſe gentlemen 
Iy conſiſted in 1 or de- 
ating the evidence which had 
offered in favour of the aboli- 
which they aſſerted was in part 
ous, and in part exaggerated. 
nations of Africa they repre- 
| as in a ſtate of barbariſm, 
ndeavoured to prove that the 
trade rather prevented than 
joted the loſs of human life, 
theſe nations were all in habits 
atting to death their priſoners 
They remarked that the 
g and prevailing principle of 
tereſt bound the planters to 
care of their ſlaves. They 
| the faith of parliament ſo fre · 
ly pledged to the Weſt India 
Wers and traders z pleaded the 
ſity of their debts, and the 
that a precipitate abolition 
t draw their creditors upon 
Many facts and ſtatements 
adduced, to prove that the de- 
of faves in the Weſt Indies 
ſuch as to require a conſtant 
tom the coaſt of Africa; and 
the reſolutions propoſed by Mr. 
ertorce on a former occaſion 
Kferred to, to ſhew that ſuch 
imerly been his opinion. The 
ace, it was urged, employed 
er of ſeamen, who were ready 
ply on occaſion the neceſſities 
wy, The loſs of ſeamen in 
me ſeldom exceeded five out 
lundred, whereas the loſs in 
ts ſent to the Welt Indies 
erica generally amounted to 


ten out of a hundred. 
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The export 
mated by the ſupporters of the trade 
at 800,c00l... per annum; and to 
this we might add the Weſt India 
trade, which they aſſerted mult ſuffer 
by the abolition, the exports and 
imports of which amounted to up- 
wards of fix millions per annum. 

. All this they conceived to be at ſtake 
on the queſtion of abolition ; and our 
Newfoundland trade muſt alſo ſuffer, 

It was aſſerted, that if the vote of 
that evening were to paſs, we ſhould 
only abandon the trade, we ſhould 
not aboliſh it. Every nation in Eu- 
rope, and even the ſlates of America, 


were endeavouring to force a trade 


with Africa. e rt of M. 
Barnave, in the national aſſembly of 
France, which we noticed in a pre- 
ceding chapter, was referred to, 
and was conſidered as a fan&tion 
from that body to the trade. The 
opening of a free trade with Africa 
was conſidered as a viſtonary project, 
and never likely to be — 5 
Even the right of Great Britain 
to bind the colonies by ſuch an act 
as that which was propoſed was 
doubted. It was inſinuated that we 
might for ever oſfend, and perhaps 
alienate the Weſt India iſlands. The 
leaſt conſequences that could be ap- 
prehended were inſurrections among 
the negroes in the iſlands. The 
ſtigma which ſuch a vote would fix 
on the traffic, would, it was aſſerted, 
render the ſlaves in the plantations 
diſſatisfied with a ſtate of ſlavery it» 
ſelf; and a late inſurrection in Do- 
minica was attributed wholly to the 
agitation of the queſtion in England. 
The meaſure, it was alleged, was 
not likely to anſwer the very end 
which was propoſed by the advo- 
cates for the abolition, ſince the 
want of hands, which the ſtoppage 


of the importation would occaſion, 


would be an inducement to the 
planter 


s to Africa were eſti- 


8 

1 

} 

| 
{ 
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planter to work thoſe who remained 

port ionably harder; and this la- 
bow increaſed from year to year 
mult finally prove the deſtruction of 
the negroes, and conſequently. of 


the planter himſelf. 


Is reply to theſe arguments, the 
cauſe of the abolition was very abl 
ſupported by Mr. Francis, M W. 
Smith, the chancellor of the exche - 
quer, and Mr. Fox, Several well- 
authenticated inſtances of the moſt 
ſhocking cruelties were ſtated. It 
was evinced, that in the Weſt India 
Hands there was no law to the 
blacks ; that the puniſhments in- 


flicted upon them were of the moſt 


horrid kind, ſuch as flogging to 
death, and gibbeting alive; but that 
the moſt atrocious murders by the 
whites eſcaped unpuniited. That 
ſo little attention was paid to popu- 
lation, that even when children were 
produced, the planters would rather 
up them away tlian be At the trou- 

le of rearing them. That ſo little 
care was taken of infants, that the 
women ſlaves deemed it a misfortune 
to have children ; and that it was a 
maxim among the overſcers, that 
it was cheaper to buy African ſlaves 
than to breed, as they loſt ſo much 
of the mother's work during in- 


» 


fancy.” 
| Mr. Pitt obſerved, that the pre- 


ſent was not a mere queltion of teel- 


ing; it was not for the purpoſe of 


exerciſing humanity, that the aboli- 
tion was preſſed upon the committee. 
The main argument was, that the 


. flave trade was founded in ixjuſfice. 


It is therefore,“ faid he, “ ſuch a 
trade as it is impoſſible for me to 
ſupport, unleſs gentlemen will in the 
firit place prove that there are no 
laws of morality binding upon na- 
tions, and that it is no duty of a le- 


_ giſlature to reſtrain its ſubjects from 


invading the happineſs of other coun- 


' probable conſequences of the n 


tries, and from violating the 
mental principles of juſtice,” 
He took a very ample view of 


tion to the Weſt India iſland 
though he truſted: © that no { 
or temporary diſadvantage tot 
plantations, no ſlight degree dt 
pediency, no trifling balance of 
fit, would determine any gende 
in the preſent queſtion, Fe | 
trade was an evil of ſuch magnit 
that there muſt be one com 
wiſh in the committee at onee 
put an end to it, if there m 
very great and ſerious obſtacle” 
aking the ifſand of Jamia 
the ſtandard of his calculations 
it in reality contained moret 
half of the ſlaves in the whole M 
Indies, he proceeded to ſhev t 
the population might be ſuffi 
ſupported without freſh import 
from Africa. He obſerved, th 
the twenty years ending i 1) 
the annual loſs of ſlaves (that i 
exceſs of deaths above the hut 
was in Jamaica about one in al 
dred. In preceding periods thi 
was greater, and had gradually 
miniſhed. A peculiar calamity 
during that period ſwept 1 
15,000 at once; and of the m0 
lity which now took place, at 
menſe proportion conſiſted af 
new negroes who died in ſeaſon 
From theſe premiſes therefore! 
fair to conclude, as the d 
every year grew leſs and lels, th 
future, ſhould the abolition 
place, it would be — triflag the 
deed. Added to theſe reaſon 
was evident, that when tic 
rtation ceaſed, that diſprop® 
tween the ſexes (the 
ported being much more num 
than the females), which was 
the chief obſtacles to pop, 
would be removed; and the pi our 


, 
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ing fo near and —— an inte» 
in promoting population, every 
ns 4 that b would be em- 
ed, and a new ſyſtem of 7. 
and proſperity would be eſta · 
Jin the 1flands. 
ſter theſe remarks, Mr. Pitt 
veded to take a view of the 
iſlands. In' 2 —— 
the lation appeared rat 
the 1 n In 18. Kitts the 
aſe for fourteen years had not 


a particular calamity, the de- 
would have been almoſt no- 
g. In Nevis and Montſerrat 
e was little or no diſproportion 
nes. In Dominica there was 
increaſe of the births above the 
bs. From all this he concluded, 
there was no ſerious ground of 
n to the Weſt Indies from the 
ediate abolition of the trade. 

e reaſonings of the chancellor 
the exchequer were ſtrongly en- 
ed by the energetic eloquence 
Mr. Fox. He ſaid, that having 
wed evidence, having had the 
undeniably eſtabliſhed, know- 
in ſhort what the flave trade 
if they did not by the vote of 
night mark their abhorrence of 
tice ſo enormous, ſo repug- 
{to all Iaws human and divine, 
uidbe more ſcandalous and more 
ning in the eyes of the world 
Lany vote the houſe of commons 
ter given. It would in fact 
png a parliamentary ſanction 
pine, robbery, and murder. 

I the population of the iſlands 
dot on the increaſe, he proved 
ul entirely ariſe from the errors 
tegligence of the planters them- 
The climate was declared 
* remarkably congenial to the 
es, ſo much ſo, that this eir- 
mance had been actually pleaded 
Wur of the fave trade, M hy 
kbould they not breed? It 


p one per cent. In Antigua, but 
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was merely becauſe the Welt India 


planters thought it more convenient, 
or more cheap, to buy them. What 
then was the purpoſe for which this 
accurſed and horrid trade was kept 
up? The purpoſe was this—to 
give the planters an opportunity of 
deſtroying the negroes on their 
plantations as faſt as they pleaſed. 
Mr. Fox adverted to the means 
of obtaining ſlaves, and particularly 
that mode in which the ſtave dealers 
wiſhed us to believe they were uſual- 
ly obtained, viz. by the baniſhment 
of criminals. The ſlave trade in 
this view, he obſerved, was kept up 
by us on a ſort of friendly princt- 
ple, and as a neceſſary part of the 
police of Africa. The. chief crimes 


which produced convictions were 


alleged to be adultery and witch» 
craft, Was adultery then a crime, 
that we need to go to Africa to 
puniſh? Or, in the caſe of witch- 
craft, was it the part of an en- 
lightened nation, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to diſpel the =_ of 
theſe poor people, to lend them- 
ſelves to their ſuperſtition, and be- 
come the inſtruments of their blind 
vengeance ? 

To the inſtances of barbarity nar- 
rated by Mr, Smith, Mr. Fox added 
two others. In one of the French 
iſlands a poor negro had run away; 
to prevent his repeating the offence, 
a as a common puniſhment for 
ſuch offences, the planter ordered 
the ſurgeon to amputate his leg: but 
the furgeon, who had more huma- 


nity than his maſter, refuſed. © You | 


refuſe,” ſaid the planter z * then 
what you decline as an act of friend- 


ſhip to me, I will force you to do 


as an act cf dut\,” and immediately 
broke the poor wretch's leg in a 
barbarous manner. The other in- 


ance occurred in an Engliſh ifland, 


As one of the evidences, Mr. Roſs, 
was wa'king along, he heard the 
M 2 mot 
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moſt dreadful ſhricks proceeding 
from a barn or outhouſe. On look- 
ing in, he perceived a young female 
tied up to a beam by her wriſts, en- 
tirely naked, writhing and ſwinging 
about, while the author of her tor- 
ture was applying a lighted torch to 
different parts of her body as it ap- 
proached him. 

Mr. Fox added, that it was one 
of the moſt glorious triumphs of the 
chriſtian religion, that it produced 
the almoſt immediate abolition of 
domeſtic ſlavery, and this it did by 
inculcating this important truth— 
« That in the ſight of heaven all 
mankind were equal,” 

Such was. the impreſſion which 
the ſpeeches of Mr. Fox, and the 
other members who ſupported the 
abolition, made on the underſtand- 
ing and the feelings of their hearers, 
that Mr. Stanley declared that he 
had come by ” houſe for — ex- 

i1eſs purpoſe of voting againſt the 
LE hes what 10 had heard 
had convinced him that the entire 
abolition of the ſlave trade was 
cqually called for by ſound policy 
and juſtice. Mr, Wilberforce's mo- 
tion was notwithſtanding negatived 
by a majority of 75. 

To thoſe who have peruſed with 
an impartial eye the evidence, or 
even the debate, on the ſlave trade, 
it may appear at firſt extraordinary 
that the motion of Mr, Wilberforce 


ſhould not at once have met with 


an unanimous concurrence, We are, 
however, to remember, that the pro- 
poſal had many prejudices to en- 
counter, Man 1s by nature a timid 
animal, and is with difficulty per- 
ſuaded to enter upon any innovation, 
the direct conſequences of which 

J In this 
buſineſs, the intereſts of two conſi- 
derable bodies were either really or 
apparently involved, the Weſt India 
planters and merchants, and the ſlave 
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dealers and all connected wig 
_ To the — — deſcriptm 
ons every poſſible tendeme 
Chenin from the Britiſh legilay 
is undoubtedly due. To me 
have embarked their capital 
expoſed their perſons in a tra 
climate, and whoſe labours al U 
mately tend to the enriching df 
mother country, too much fan 
as far as is cohſiſtent with tbe 
ciples of juſtice, can fearcth | 
ſhewn ; and if it could be py 
that they would be materialyi 
jured by the meaſure, then Mi. x 
propoſition would be the only ay 
ment for the abolition, and thek 
trade would be condemned onh 
account of the groſs and manifet! 
juftice which it radically ind 
and which none has preſumed 
deny. Many of the Welt lid 
planters and merchants are pert 
of the higheſt reſpectability, ad 
account of their utility to the f 
as the ſupporters of a lucratie 
important commerce, have a ft 
claim on the attention of the lei 
ture. The ſlave dealers, and tit 
immediately concerned in that in 
have not this claim upon the pul 
They are chiefly deſperate a 
turers, who have, with a true! 
bling ſpirit, embarked in this j 
carious, but ſometimes profit ; 
traffic, We cannot indeed if 
ſuſpeRing, that the gentlemes 
are noſleſed of Welt India ett 
or are engaged in that trade, 
in this buſineſs been made the df 
of the ſlave dealers in part, and 
part of their own managers, 50 
many accounts are intereſted u 
ſupport of the African trade. U 
the broad principles of human 
ture, it is {poſſible to doubt! 
that with proper management? 
conſiderable increaſe might be 
duced in the population of the! 
Indies, nor can we heſitate i " 
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t this would be the moſt profita- 
and advantageous mode of culti- 
on for the planters, But what- 
their motives, as friends to the 
| Indians, we cannot but lament 
oppolition which they have given 
the ſal for, aboliſhing the 
e One immediate conſe- 
ace, which muſt in the end prove 
erially injurious to the intereſts 
he Weſt India iſlands, was the 
bliſhment of a, company for the 
reſs purpoſe of cultivating Weſt 
lia and other tropical productions 
Sierra Leona, on the coalt of 
ica, the bill for chartering whom 
introduced on the 28th of 
rh by Mr. Thornton. Another 
cumſtance, which, trifling as it 
y appear, will ultimately prove 
to be in their favour, is the num- 
of, perſons whom their oppoſi- 
| has impelled to the diſuſe, of 
xr, a; confiderable majority of 
om will certainly not return to 
uſe of it in every mode. Sup- 
ing even for a moment, that the 
erelts of the Weſt Indies ſhould: 
in fome degree affected. by the 
tion; in that caſe, had the gen- 
men connected with the iſlands 
ſe liberally forward on the firſt 
tation of the queſtion, declared 
Ir abhorrence of the trade, but 
aded their apprehenſions from 
immediate abolition, there is 
e doubt but they might have ob- 
ed better terms than they are 
likely to obtain; we mean, a 
re diſtant period might have been 
ad for the annihilation of the 
de than is now likely to be fixed; 
ce the truth is, that the more the 


more has the indignation of the 
lic been excited againſt i. 
It has been already intimated, 
we of the car Gets recom- 
aced in his majeſty's {ſpeech was, 
& the houſe would conſider 


e trade has been inveſtigated, | 


of 
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ſuch regulations for the government 
of the province of Quebec, as the 

reſent circumſtances of the province 

ould appear to require. Early in 
the ſeſſion the matter was brought 
more in detail before the houſe, by, 
a meſſage from the king, importing 
that it appeared to his majeſty, that. 


it would be for the benefit of the 


inhabitants of the province, that the 
ſame ſhauld be divided into two ſe- 
Bau provinces, to be called the 

pper and Lower Canada. He 
further recommended to the houſe 


to conſider of ſuch proviſions as. 
might enable his majeſty to make a 


permanent appropriation of lands 
within the 1010 — 24 for the 
maintenance of a proteſtant clergy 
within the ſame, &c. 

On the 4th of March, in purſuance 
of this meſſage, the chancellor of 


the exchequer moved for leave to 


bring in a, bill to repeal certain pro- 
viſions of the fourteenth of his ma- 
jeſty reſpecting the government of 
Canada, and to make ſuch further 
proviſions, &c. | 

Mr. Pitt ſtated, that the diviſion 
of the province into an Upper and, 
Luwer Canada, he hoped, would put 
an end to the competition between 
the old French inhabitants, and the 
new ſettlers from Britain and the 


Britiſh colonies : this diviſion, he 


truſted, would be made in ſuch a 
manner as to give each a great ma · 
jority in their own particular part, 


although it could not be ex eQcd 
to draw a complete line of ſepara» 


tion. Any inconveniences, how» 
ever, to be apprehended from an- 
cient Canadians being included in 
the one, or Britiſh ſettlers in the 
other, would be averted by a local 
legiſlature to be eſtabliſhed in each, 


In imitation of the conſtitution _ 


of the mother country, he ſhould 


ropoſe a council and houſe of 
{embl for each; the aſſemb l 
a n 


* fl 
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be conſtituted in the uſual manner, 
and the members of the council to 
be members for life ; reſerving power 
to his majeſty to annex to certain 
honours an hereditary right of fit- 
ting in the council. All laws and or- 
dinances of the province were to re- 
main in force till altered by the new 
legiſlature. The habeas corpus act 
was already law by an ordinance of 
the province, and was to be conti- 
nued as a fundamental principle of 


the conſtitution. |; 2 | 
It was further meant to make a 


rovifion for a proteſtant clergy in 


th divifions, by an allotment of 
lands in proportion to thoſe already 
granted; and as in one of them the 
majority of the inhabitants would be 
catholics, it was meant to provide, 
that it ſhould not be lawful for his 
majeſty to aſſent to future grants 


for this purpoſe without firſt ſub- 


mitting them to the confideration 


of the Britiſh parliament. The te- 


nures were to be ſettled in Lower' 


Canada by the local legifſatare;' in 
U 

chiefly Britiſh, the tenures were to 
be ſoccaye tenures. 
any ſuch diſpute as that which ſepa- 
rated the thirteen ſtates from the 
mother country, it was provided 
that the Britiſh parliament ſhould 
impoſe no taxes but:ſuch as might 
be neceſſary for the regulation of 
trade and commerce ; and to guard 


ta 


the bill, was warmly oppoſed by Mr. 


Fox, Mr. Huſſey, lord Sheffield, 


and ſome other gentlemen, They 
objected in the firſt place to the 
diviſion of the province 


ſuch means we could ſeparate "the 
Engliſh and the French inhabitants; 


but, was this to be defifed ? Wan 
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r Canada, the ſettlers being 


To prevent 


1 the abuſe of this power, fuch 
es were to be levied and diſpoſed 
of by the legiſlature oſcach diviſion. 
In its progreſs through the houſe * 


It. had 
been urged, Mr. Fox faid, that by 
that 


it agreeable to general and pulig 
expediency ?- e moſt dem 
circumftance-was, that the Fra 
and Engbiſn inhabitants vf 
ſhould coaleſce into one body, 
that the different diſtinctions o 
ple might be extinguiſhed for e 
this had been the objec 
view, the Engliſh laws might f 


have prevailed univerſally throw 
out Canada—not from force, | 
from choice, and conviction of th 
faperiority. 
The r repreſentation 
alſo a ſtrong ground of objech 
The great object (it was obſene 


by the fame great ſtateſman) of 
popular aſſemblies was, that . 
— ſhould be fully and fairly 
preſented'; and that the repreſent 
tive body ſhould have all the w 
and the vices incident to ſuch i 
ſemblies: but when the afſembh 
one province was to confiſt of a 
ſixteen, and the other of thitty ps 
ſons, they deluded the people by 
2 of repreſentation; d 

to give them a free coul 
tution, when in fact they wille 
it: and it was on the whole ſo g 
a fallacy, that he hoped it ne 
would be faid that we gave Can 
even a ſketch of the Britiſh con 
tution. Such an aſſembly nig 
be a wiſe aſſembly, a virtuous # 
ſembly, an enterpriſing afſemit 
but it never could be called a popul 
aſſembly. So, 

The period of election was coi 
dered. by the oppoſition as equi 
inconſiſtent with freedom. In Lf 
land, it was acknowledged, we 
a ſeptennial bill, but the goodneb 
it had been doubted even by n 
of thoſe who took the lead 1" 

2 bill. — reaſon — 
or the propriety of ſuch a b 

At] de ions in this con 

try were attended with gre*l ® 

iuttumerableinconlentences; 4 
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Intry ſo differently circumſtanced 


aual, or triennial at moſt ? A fe 

nal bill indeed was peculiarly ill 
culated for that country, where 
any of the moſt reſpectable per- 
might be perſons in trade, and, 
choſen repreſentatives for ſeven 
rs, might not be in a fituation 
attend during the whole of that 
riod z though they might be able 
give theiv attendance for one or 
en three years, without danger or 
convenience to their commercial 
ncerns: and thus, by a ſeptennial 


deprived of more than half of the 
w repreſentatives which were al- 
wed it by the preſent arrange- 
ne 
The legiſlative councils were con- 
fered as peculiarly liable to objec - 
on. In the firtt place, they were 
limited as to numbers by any 
ling but the will of the government. 
nitead of being, as in ſome of the 
eſt India colonies, hereditary 
uncils, ox councils choſen by elec- 
rs, they were conpounded of 
th. As to the points of heredi- 
ry honours and hereditary powers, 
r. Fox obſerved, to ſay that they 
e good, or they were not good, 
a general propoſition, was not 
ly to decide; but he ſaw nothing 
good in them as to warrant their. 
roduction into a country where 
y were not known, and by ſuch 
ans to diitinguiſh Canada from all 
e colonies in the Welt Indies. In 
buntries where they made a part of 
e conſtitution, he did not thiak it 
le to deſtroy them; but to create 
dem where they did not exiſt, he 
müdered as exceedingly unwiſe. 
e could not account for it, unleſs 
was, that Canada having been 
merly a French — there 


ont be an opportunity of reviving 
We titles — the extinction 


anada, why not make the clections dep 


Il, the country of Canada might king 
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of which fome | gentlemen fo much 
lored, and to revive in the Welt ” 
that ſpirit of chivalry, which had 
fallen into ſo much difgrace in a 
neighbouring country. p 

he proviſion for the clergy was 
conſidered as being too large, par- 
ticularly in thoſe parts where the in+ 
habitants were almoſt all Roman ca- 
tholics. The bill was alſo excep- 
tionable ſo far as related to the re- 
gulation of appeals at law. Suitors 
were firſt to apply to the courts in 
Canada, thence to appeal to the go-—- 
vernor and council, thence to the 
ing in coune i, aud laſtly to the 
houſe of lords. Now if the houſe 
of lords was a better court than the 
king in council, why not apply to 
the houſe of lords at once? Phe 
trial by jury, as well as the habeas 

us act, it was urged, ought to 
— been made — 9 of 
the preſent bill, and not left to an 


ordinance of the province. / ; 

The bill was defended by Mr. 
Pitt on the principle of iency. 
He alleged that the vrepreſentatiow 


bore a proportion to the population 
of the country, as that of the upper 
ince amounted to only 10,000 
inhabitants, and of the lower to not 
more than 1c0,000. The aſſemblies 
undoubtedly ought to extend with 
the growing population of Canada. 
A ſeptennial legiſlature appeared the 


moſt convenient; but if found to be 


otherwiſe, there was nothing to hin- 
der the legiſſature of Great Britain 
from correcting at a futuye period 
any part of the preſent hill. Mr. 
Pitt defended the hereditary part of 
the legiſlative council by ſaying, 
that an ariſtocratical principle being 
one part of our mixed government, 
he thought it proper there ſhould 
be ſuch a council as that provided 
for in the bill. As to the proviſion 
for the clergy, one tenth of the pro- 
duce was evidently a much greater 

M 4 pro- 
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ifion than one ſeventh of the 
d. © Dividing the province he 
conſidered as the beſt means of con- 
 ciliating the French inhabitants, as 
they would by this meaſure be made 
ſenſible that there was no intention 
to force the Britiſh laws upon them. 
It would alſo, in elections, prevent 
that conteſt between the two par- 
ties which would be likely to take 
place if there were but one houſe of 
_ aſſembly, 
- During the diſcuſſion of this bill, 
a moſt extraordinary diſpute took 
place between urge the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed members of the oppoſi · 
tion. In our preceding volume we 
noticed a — between Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Sheridan, fimilar to 
that which now occurred between 
the former of thoſe gentlemen and 
Mr, Fox. Though, however, the 
diſcuſſion of the bec bill was 
the apparent occaſion which pro- 
duced this claſh of ſentiment, yet 
there 18 much reaſon to believe that 
the ſeeds of diſunion had long ex+ 
ited. The well-known irritability 
of Mr. Burke upon the ſubject of 
the French politics had eſtranged 
from him in ſome degree his former 
friends who differed from him on 
that ſubject; and even in the de- 
bate to which we allude, he com- 
—.— that Mr. Fox's viſits had 
en leſs frequent than they had 
formerly been. Poſſibly the alluſion 
of Mr. Fox, which we noticed in 
the preceding page, to the times 
of chivalry, might ſerve in ſome de- 
gree to. irritate Mr. Burke, and to 
call forth his animadverſion on the 
preſent occaſion. But as ſome ac- 
count of the difference between 
theſe illuſtrious characters may be 
more intereſting as a point of hiſ- 
tory than conjectures concerning its 
motives, we ſhall proceed to lay a 
ſhort ſtatement of the facts before 
. our readers. |; 
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the bill. Hee 


rr of th 
ue ul, on 6th ; 
Ser 


queſtion that the glauſes of tt 
bill be read paragraph by pn 
graph,” Mr. Burke roſe, he fl 


to ſpeak to the general principled 
— upon Fa 
portance of the act which they wan 
now about to perform, viz. toap 
point a legiſlature for a diſtant yep 
ple. The firſt conſideration wa the 
competency of the houſe to ſuch u 
act. A body of rights, commoi 
called the rights of man, had hen 
lately imported from a neighbour 
kingdom. The principle of thi 
new code was, That all men u 
by nature free, and equal in reſped 
to rights, &c.” If this code thee 
fore were admitted, the power d 
the houſe could extend no fartht 
than to call together the inhabitant 
of Canada to chooſe a conſtituua 
for themſelves, Rejecting this co 
however, which was _ 
any where without miſchict, i 
would aſſume the principle, that ih 
country had acquired the right « 
legiſlating for Canada by right e 
conqueſt. The next queſtion tht 
was, what model was to be follow 
in inſtituting a government for (a 
nada. He proceeded to notice ie 
three great modern examples, f 
conſtitutions of America, of France 
and of Great Britain. With 
ſpect to America, as a confiderabs 
rtion of the inhabitants of Canal 
ad emigrated from that count!) 
as they had fled from the blcſng 
of American government, there ue 
no danger of their being fo muck 
ſhocked with the introduction of ie 
Britiſh conſtitution as to ew 
He next noticed the French conſt 
tution, which he condemned in 
frongeſt terms. He ſaid the pft 
tical effects of this conſtitution M's" 
be ſcen in St. Domingo, and 


other 
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per French iſlands: they were 

55 | ering and happy, till they heard 
th the rights of man, As ſoon as 
th is ſyſtem arrived among them, 


Jora's box, replete with every 
ortal evil, ſeemed to fly open; 
Il itſelf to yawn, and every demon 
en miſchief to overſpread the face of 
e country. Ought this example 
induce us to ſend to our colonies 


* 
cargo of the rights of man? As 
$ the m would he ſend them a bale of 
ba ſected cotton from Marſeilles. 
be ſtate of France, in conſequence 
den this conſtitution, he repreſented 


n moſt deplorable— They had got a 

(Wing who was every thing in name, 
nothing in reality; over whom. 
pet BL. la Fayette, the chief jailor of 
vere BF aris,, mounted guard, as a ſtate 


r «Wriſoner ; and who, being deſirous 
a little freſh air, obtained a day 
ants e to go five miles from Paris, but 
lu ſlopped by one of his faithful 


s breaſt | 

At this of his ſpeech, Mr. 
baker Mr. Burke to order ; 
nd a long — enſued, con- 
ing the and proprie 
canvaſſing a — 
wernments, when the queſtion be- 
re the houſe merely reſpected the 


purſe of the diſpute, Mr. Burke 
tmated 4 that there was a defi 

med in this country, by certain 
ons, againſt the conſtitution”? 
t length lord Sheffield moved, 
that diſſertations on the French 
altitution are not regular and or- 
crly, when the queſtion is, that 
clauſes of the Quebec bill be 
ad a ſecond time, paragraph by 


- ph.” : 
Me. Fox ſeconded the motion. 
the courſe of his ſpeech, Mr. 


x obſerved, that if Mr. Burke's 
ton had been to debate the 


5 


adiers preſenting a bayonet to tory 


ernment. of Quebec. In the 
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Quebec bill, he would have debated 
it, clauſe clauſe, according tu 
the eſtabliſhed practice of the houſe. 
If his object been to prevent 
the apprehended danger to the 
Britiſh conſtitution, he would have 


ven notice of a particular day for 


t particular purpoſe z or would 
have taken any other occaſion for 
doing it, rather than this, on which 
his neareſt and deareſt friend had 
been miſrepreſented and traduced— 
But that the courſe which his right 
honourable friend had taken, was 
ſuch as — 3 2 10» 
ſinuation agai im, of having 
maintained republican principles, as 
applicable to the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, in a former debate on the. 
bill. He defended his former ſenti- 
ments, relative to the French revo- 
lution, He repeated that he 
thought it, on the whole, one of 
the moſt glorious events in the hiſ- 
of mankind.”* In this aſſertion, 
however, he ſpoke of the revolutiang 
and not of the conſtitution ; the latter 
remained to be improved by expe» 
rience, and. accommodated to cir- 
cumſtances. Mr. Fox ſaid, that if 
the committee ſhould decide that his 
right honourable friend ſhould pur- 
ſue his argument on the French 
conſtitution, he would leave the 
houſe till it was finiſhed. He ſaid, 
however, that on a proper occaſion 
he ſhould have no objection to main« 
tain his ſentiments ; and would un- 
dertake to prove, that the rights 
man, which his right honoura 
friend had ridiculed as viſionary, 
were the baſis of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, as our {tatute-book evinced, 
in recognizing ** the original inhe- 
rent rights of the people as men, 
which no preſcription could ſuper» 
ſede, no accident remove or obli- 
terate.” If ſuch principles were 


dangerous to the conſtitution, they 


Were 
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were the priadiples of bis right his: 
nourable friend, from has ths had 


earned them. His right honourable 
friend had ſaid, with equal energy 
and emphaſis, © that he could not 
draw a bin of indictment againſt a 
_ . whole people.“ Having been 

by him that no revolt of a nation 
was cauſed without provocation, he 
could not help rejoicing ever ſince 


the French conftitution could boaſt 


the fame foundation with the Bri- 
tiſh, the rights of man. Mr. Fox 
declared that he had faid more than 
he intended; but if his ſentiments 
could ſerve the other fide of the 
houſe, which had countenanced the 
diſcuſſion rently with a view to 
get at them, they had taken unne- 
ceffary pains. They might be fare 
of him and his ſentiments on every 
ſubject, without forcing any thing 
like a difference between hun and 
his right honourable friend. 
Mr. Burke began his reply with 
reminding the houſe, that he Had 
calmly heard to the end one of the 
molt diſorderly ſpeeches ever made 
in that affembly. He complained 
that Mr. Fox had treated him un- 
rear and had made — 2 
fonal attack on all he had ſaid, on 
all he had written, on every thi 
that paſſed jn their public and 'pri- 
vate intercourſe. He faid, Mr. Fox 
was no to his ſentiments on 
the Quebec bill; they had walked 
down to the houſe together, talking 
all the way upon the ſubject. He 
aſſerted again that dangerous doc- 
trines were encouraged in this 
country. It was become the prac- 
vice to extol, in the higheſt ſtrain, 
the French conſtitution; and thoſe 
who diſapproved of the anarchy and 
confuſion which prevailed in France, 
were ſtigmatized as the enemies of 
hberty. He infiſted, that the diſ- 
cuſſion of the Quebec bill was a 
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- nions on government had ever beet 
diſcipline which Mr. Fox mam 


Mr. Grey; but refuſing to apo 


proper opportunity to put þ 
country on its guard againſt th 
dangerous doctrines; as it aſſm 
an occaſion of entering upon a ty 
and minute c iſon of the Fred 
conſtitution with that of Englay 
He had been accuſed, he fad, d 
having provoked this diſcuſſion, y 
give an advantage to the enen 
6f Mr. Fox ; a principle which 
utterly difclaimed, and never though 
that any fair or candid man coll 
have laid to his charge, He cou 
have produced unexceptionable w 
thorities for all that he ſhould hae 
advanced concerning France, had ie 
been permitted. He could hay 
ſhewn that the people of that cou 
try had gained nothing by the 
volution ; but that, comparing el 
— <> 968 reſpect to - | 

the - ſubject, his happineſe, ad 
the preſervation of ig property, 
they were much worſe off now than 
tender the old rnment. He 
charged Mr. Fox with bai 
treated him not only with hark- 
rieſs, but maligaity; after haviny 
haraſſed him with his light doc 
in the ſkirmiſhes of us f 
brought the beavy artiti#y of hit 
own abilities to bear up 
bim. Mr. Burke denied the charge 
of inconſiſteficy, and ſaid his q- 


the ſame. As he proceeded 
treat, in a ludicrous manner, of tit 


tained among his troops in that 
houſe, he was called to order H 


gize, he proceeded, and urged ws 
majeſty's miniſters to look with 1 
vigilant eye to the plots to winch 
he had alluded. He adverted tot 
riots of 1780: had he at that tine 
come forward, and cautioned | 

houſe to beware of the pooch 
aſſociation, he ſuppoſed he yew 
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| ienced the ſame treatment 
now. He obſerved, that he had 
fered on many occaſions from Mr, 
"x, but there had been no loſs of 
jendſhip between them; but there 
s ſomething in the cur/ed French 
poſtitution Gat envenomed every 
ing, Mr. Fox whiſpered that 
ere was no loſs of friendſhip. Mr. 
urke replied : There was—he 
w the price of his conduct: he 
ad done his duty, and their friend- 
lip was at an end, Mr. Burke 
arneftly urged the right honourable 
entlemen, who were the great 
rals in that houſe, that whether 
hey ſhould move in the political 
emiſphere, as two blazing ſtars in 
— orbits, or walk together as 
ethren, they would preſerve the 
pritiſh conſtitution, and guard it 
gainſt innovation. He concluded 
nth moving an amendment on lord 
hefſield's motion—That the words 
f the motion, after “ diſſertations 
n the French conſtitution,” be 
mitted, and the following inſerted 
n their room— tending to ſhew 
hat examples may be drawn there- 
— 21 an — prove that they — 
nu ent tor ar es, 
nd that they Reef oro pol er 
d confaſion, and are conſequently 
* to be introduced in to ſchemes 
it government, are im r to be 
teferred to, &c.“ I.” 

Mr. Fox roſe to reply; but the 
pitation of his mind was ſo great, 
x to deprive him for Tome time of 
terance, He ſaid, however events 
might have altered the mind of his 
ngltt honourable friend, ſtill he 
wult ſo call him; becauſe, grating 
is 1t was to any man to be unkindly 
rated by thoſe on whom he had 
beſtowed obligations, it was ſtill 
nore grating to meet with ſuch 
veatment from thoſe by whom he 
bad been highly obliged, and whom, 
tut flanding their harſhneſs and 
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had happened, the ri 
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ſeverity, he muſt ſt ill love and eſteem. 
from a boy he. had been in 
the habit of receiving favours from 
his right honourable triend, and they 
— lived on = moſt —_— terms 
r twenty-five years. e hoped, 
therefore, that 2 + ſtanding what 
t honourable 
gentleman would think on paſt 
times ; and, — * ent or 
mtemperate expreffions of his might 
have "ended him, would at — 
believe that ſuch was not his inten- 
tion, He ted his reaſons wh 
Mr. Burke's introducing the Fren 
revolution, in a debate on which he 
had been charged with republican 
principles, appeared to be done 
with an intention to infure him. 
It was the firſt time, he ſaid, that 
he had ever heard from a philo- 
ſopher, that the beſt way of praifing 
the Britiſh — — by 
abuſin other. For his patt, 
he had ever thought that the Britifh 
conſtitution, in theory, was imper- 
fect and defective; but that in 
ice it was excellently ada 
ares country. He bod eek d, 
that becauſe he admired the Britiſh 
conſtitution, was 1t to be concluded 
that there was no other of the 
conftitution of other countries worth 
praifing, or that the Britiſh conſti- 
tution was not ſtill capable of im- 
provement? As a proof that it had 
not been thought quite perfect, he 
reminded the houſe of the two late 
rojects of reform; that ed by 
Mr. Pitt for the reform of parlia- 
ment, and that of his right honour- 
able friend for the Ay of the 
civil lift. Mr. Fox alluded to the 
expreſſion Mr. Burkè had made uſe 
of, diſciplined troops; and added, 
that if this was meant to convey. an 
infinuation that any improper influ- 
ence was exerciſed on the minds of 
gentlemen, ſuch an imputation he 
utterly diſclanned, To a 


-— 
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that the Britiſh conſtitution was not 
perfect, Mr. Fox mentioned the 
vote of the year 1780, That the 
influence of the crown had increaſcd, 
was increaſing, and ought to be di- 
miaiſhed.” To this vote his right 
honourable friend had aſſented; and 
in 1783, when his majeſty, on the 
loſs of America, lamented in his 
ſpeech the fate of the provinces, in 
being „ of the advantages 
reſulting from monarchy, Mr. Burke 
had ridiculed the idea, and compared 
it to a man's opening the door, after 
be had left the room, and ſaying, 
At our parting, pray let me recom- 
mend a monarchy to you.” He 
ſaid, if we did not wiſh a monopol 
of that liberty which we prized fo 
highly, we muſt rejoice in the eman- 
cipation of France, Feeling the 
preſent temper of Mr. Burke's 
mind, he ſaid, he ſhould keep out of 
his way till time and reflection had 
fitted him to think differently of 
the ſubject; and then if their friends 
did not endeavour to re-unite them, 
they would not act as he had a right 
to expect. | 
T The conceſſions of Mr. Fox made. 
but little impreſſion on Mr. Burke. 
— He ſaid, that the tenderneſs diſ- 
prayed in the beginning and end of 
is ſpeech, had been completely 
counter balanced by what occurred 
in the middle of it ; and complained 
loudly of Mr. Fox taking advantage 
even of his jokes and molt carelc(s 
expreſſione, to prove him guilty of 
inconſiſtency. It had been wy that 
in ſome points the Britiſh donſti- 
tution might be amended ; but had 
be ever ſaid that that or any other 
human conſlitution might not? It 
had been ſaid. that, in order to 


praiſe the Britiſh, he had thought 


proper to abuſe every other conſti- 
tution; but had he ever diſplayed 
any fuch ſpirit? He would not 
even have brought forward the 
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French gonſtitution, had not # 
tempts been made to introduce i 
monſter into this country. Lid 
he ſaid, had been circulated api 
the conſtitution, by ſocietics cally 
themſelves conſtitutional. He (ay 
when he ſaw the new French cork, 
tution, he wept: it was the wat 
of Goths and Vandals, where exy 
thing was out of place, disjoiud 
and inverted. He — 2 
of the enormities which were cen. 
mitted in France, and particulah 
the religious | perſecution to vid 
the non · juring clergy had been ub 
jected; and which, he juſtly d 
ſerved, was a ccuel violation of the 
principles of toleration, His opiria 
of the American revolution did at 
militate againſt his opinion of tie 
French, as the Americans had fone 
reaſon for the conduct whuch the 
had purſued. 17 
The chancellor of the excheque 
explained that part of his forme 
ſpeech, which Mr. Fox had cow 
{ered as charging him with repub 


lican principles. He ſaid, that wha 
that gentleman propoſed an elecivr 
inſtead of an hereditary council, le 


conceived that he (Mr. Fox) va 
inclined to think that a larger infi- 
ſion of the republican principle than 
at preſent ſubſiſted in the Britil 
conſtitution, was beſt adapted to 
the new government of Cana; 
but that this was a ſentiment © 
which he (Mr. Pitt) could not po- 
ſibly agree. With this explanatw! 
Mr. Fox declared himſelf ſatisſed; 
aud concluded this tumultuous de- 
bate with intimating, that at a fu 


pating himſelf from every charge d 
republicaniſm. 

The debate which followed n 
the ſame bill, on the 11th of May 
took a milder and more temper 
courſe, Mr. Fox declared him 


an advocate for the Britiſh conſt 
tutio% 


ture day he had no doubt of excl. 
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tion, and for hereditary honours, 
e th ich as exiſted in this country, 
abt hich were frequently incentives to 
ran atriotiſm and virtue : he granted, 
alin ever, that his principles were fo 
lag r republican, that he wiſhed to 
only ve the crown leſs power, and the 
war pple more, in every government, 
vl - new; and added, that he was 
it ecidedly of opinion, that the con- 
r litution of this country was more 
con- ble to be ruined by an increaſe of 


he power of the crown than of the 
deople. Mr. Burke denied that he 
ad ever imputed democratic prin- 


& ples to Mr. Fox, with a view to 
the ort him; and if he had puſhed him 
bin o a declaration of his principles, 
no: rde ſpeech which they had juſt 
ti: Wheard from him would prove how 
out far he was likely to have attained his 


nd. He conſidered himſelf as for- 
ten by his party; but he had done 
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his duty to his country, in 
it againſt the 
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rnicious Fre 
principles, at a time when there was 
not merely a plot, but open and 
avowed attempts to ſubvert the co 
ſtitution. ba 
Thus concluded an altercation, 
which has produced a ſchiſm &l 
evident in the politics of the oppo- 
ſition party. How far the later pro- 
ceedings in France may tend to 
abate the ardour of contention, 
which the French revolution firſt ex- 
cited in this country, it is difficult 
to ſay. To us it appears, that they 
are too likely to unite all ſenſible 
and well diſpoſed perſons in a con- 
demnation of the preſeat meaſures 
of the popular party there, how- 
ever they may have differed as to 
the principle of the Gallic revolu- 
tion, 


_— 


Debate on the Report 
mingham. 


| which we have juſt noticed 
remained in agitation before the 
Britiſh ſenate, the attention of that 
body was called to another object, 
not leſs important to the intereſts 
and welfare of the nation. On the 
2?h of March a meflage was deli- 
ered from his majeſty, importin 
that the endeavours which he ha 
uſed, in conjunction with his allies, 
to effect a pacification, not _— 


proved ſucceſsful, his majelty judge 


\ 


HILE ſeveral of the topics 


CHAP., VI 


Maſuge from his Majeſly. Diſpute with Ruſſia. Armament voted. Debates | 
on the State of the Nation, and on the Probability of a War with Ruſſia. 
Debates in the Lords on theſe Subjetts. Committee of Finance. Budget, 

of the Committee of Finance. Finances of India. 

Debate on the Repeal of the Teft Ad, as far as regards the Church of 

Seotiand. Scottiſh Burgh. Prerogation of Parliament. Riots at Bir- 


it requiſite, in order to add weight, 
to his reprefentations, to make ſome 
further augmentation of his naval 
fore. | 

As ſoon as Mr. Pitt had moved 
that the meſſage be taken into 
conſideration on the morrow,” Mr. 
Fox roſe, and deplored the circum- 
{tance of their having fallen into a 
ſituation fo unfortunate and ſo un- 
expected. Reſerving himſelf for the 
conſideration of the meſſage, he 
aſked the chancellor of the exche- 


query 
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1 whether he meant only to move 
— addreſs of thanks to his ma- 


jeſty for the communication, or 


whether he meant to include in the 
vote an approbation of the meaſure ? 
If the latter were to be the caſe, he 
truſted the doctrine of confidence 
had not yet proceeded fo far, that 
they would haſtily profeſs themſelves 
ready to ſupport the king's expences, 
without having before them any 
nd of niche whatever. 
r. Pitt anſwered, that it had not 
been uſual to delay the conſideration 
of a meſſage from his majeſty longer 
than a day; and in the preſent caſe, 
there were many reaſons why the 
buſineſs ought not to be deferred. 
He intimated alſo, that a vote of ſup- 
plies would be included in the aaſwer 
to the meſſage. : 
The debate on the 2gth was 
opened by Mr. Pitt, who lamented 
that his majeſty's endeavours to 
reſtore peace to E had proved 
ineffectual; yet while they felt the 
advantage of that ſyſtem of de- 
fenſive alliance, which had been ſo 
generally countenanced, he truſted 
they wonld admit that a temporary 
expence might be wiſely and judi- 
cioufly incurred, to prevent any al- 
teration taking place in the relative 
condition of the affairs of Europe. 
With a view to the ſtate of theſe 
affairs, he ſaid, an additional force 
had been kept up after the late ar- 
mament; and a further addition 
was now neceſſary. He ſtated, that 
if defenſive alliances were to be 
maintained, it was our duty to ad- 
here to thoſe alliances. The influ- 
ence of the Turkiſh empire, he ſaid, 
was of great effect in the general 
ſcale of European powers; and its 
preſent ſituation was ſuch, as to 
afford juſt cauſe of apprehenſion to 
all the other powers, whoſe intereſts 
were at all liable to be affected by a 
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diminution of that influence; 'w 
to Pruſſia in particular it mul u 
highly injurious, to ſuffer the Tut 
iſh empire to be diminiſhed in fore 
and conſequence. He therein 
moved an addreſs, to thank his m 
jeſty for the communication, and y 
aſſure him that the houſe wal 
make good the expences, &c, 

Lord Wyco obſerved, thi, 
ing this report, he hal 
met it with 4 poſitive diſbelief, la4 
al view, there were u 
benefits to be hoped for from the 
meaſure, in any degree equiralet 
to the miſchief attending hoſtiltia 
In a political view, he could un 
think a diſpute concerning the has 
tiers of Turkey was a ſufficient ns 
tive to engage this country in a wi, 
At all events, he ſhould refit the 
meaſure, till he was paſſeſſed of 1 
more adequate ſhare of informatia 
on the ſubject. 


On the ſame gronnds the motion 
was oppoſed by Mr. Coke, M. 
Lambton, Mr. Martin, Mr, Vyner, 


and others; and it was ſupported by 
Mr. Steele. 3, 

Mr. Fox declared, that he un 
not againſt a neceſſary ſhare of cov 
fidence in miniſtry ; but he obſericd, 
at the ſame time, that nece/ary con. 
fidence was only a neceſſary evil; and 
ought, therefore, to be. always the 
leaſt that the nature of things woull 

ermit. To admit ſimply that the 
3 by the advice of his miniker 
had ordered an armament, and tha 


the houſe muſt pay the expence, i 
not in all the gradations of rationl the 
confidence; ard the houſe of com- * 


mons which entertained the 21 
poſition, betrayed its duty and it gh 
ſulted its conſtituents. be right 
honourable gentleman who moved 0: 
the adreſs had enveloped him 

in myſtery and —_— but c. Y 


plained notuing. When the ow * 
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and in 1789 his majeſty again aſ- 
— 2 


power was mentioned as a reaſon 
arming, it ought to be ſhewn 
wit was endangered. When ſup- 
es are called for to prevent the ag- 
ndiſement of R it ought to 
tated whom ſhe meant to attack. 

e mentioned it as a general — 
on, that Ruſſia was attacked by 
e Porte, at the inſtigation of 
cat Britain and Pruſſia, If this 
u not ſo, why did we not prevent 
e war, if we t ht we had any 
pncern in its iſſue? Would fir Ro- 
rt Ainſlie ſay, that he had been 
ſtructed to divert the Porte from 
tacking Ruſſia ? In all his ma- 
ty's former ſpeeches, he had re- 
retted the war on principles of 
umanity; but always added an aſ- 
rance, that no danger was to be 
pprehended from it to us. What 
hen had fince happened to involve 
s? The diſpute between the em- 
preſs and us he believed to be 
his: She offered to cede all her 
onqueſts between the Nieſter and 
he Danube, and propoſed to retain. 
puly thoſe between the Nieſter and 
he Don; while we infiſted that 
Ihe ſhould ſurrender all her con- 
vells without exception. Such 
was the PRI which we held 
out to Ruſha ; while in India, in 
our own cafe, we inſiſted that, ſhould 
we be ſucceſsful againſt Tippoo Sul- 
un, he ſhould not only make repa- 
ration, but alſo ſurrender as much 
n we could conquer of his terri- 
tones, as à fine for having made the 
brit attack. Our whole ground of 
quarzel with Ruſſia was, therefore, 
lhe tract of territory lie had men- 
uoned; unprofitable and worthleſs 
0 any power, except for a ſingle 
contained in it, and this 

pace was Oczakow. Now had 
Octakow been taken in the preſent 
fear, it might have been Rd to 


hee produced a change of circum- 
luees; but iz was taken in 1788, 
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ſured 
tion affairs was ſuch as pro- 
miſed us a continuance of . 
Whatever confidence, be obſer - 
ved, might be elaimed by miniſters, 
none could be due where they had 
betrayed incapacity; and this the 
preſent miniſters had done in their 
continental connexions. In the 
negociations at Reichenbach, when 
they found the emperor diſpoſed to 
peace, they had neglected the op- 
rtunity of engaging the emprelis 
* the ſame ar nts which indu- 
ced him to content, and which were 
then in their power. They had ſti» 
mulated Sweden to attack Ruffa; 
1 Denmark from aſſiſting 
er; and then neglected Sweden. 
If the armament in the Spaniſh diſ- 
ute was equi with any view 
N Raſt Popper and flſchood 
were practiſed upon the houſe. At- 
ter the termination of the diſpute, 
why did we difarm, if we knew that 
we had {till occaſion for an arma- 
ment ? Accidental cauſes, and parti- 
cularly the ſtate of France, tons. 
tributed to our proſperity, But 
how muſerably had we abuſed theſe 
advantages! By the abſurd pride of 
znterfering in the affairs of every fo- 
reign ſtate, we had involved our- 
{clves in expence, and obtained only 
the hazard of war. Neither had we 
been ſucceſsful in any but the in- 
{tance of Holland. We had not. 
lowered Ruſſia z we had not raiſed 
Sweden; and between the emperor 
and his Belgie ſubjects our interfe- 
rence had been ridiculous. The 
allied powers had made certain ſtipu- 
lations with the emperor in behalf 
of the provinces; and when marſhal 
Bender was about to enter the Ne- 
therlands with an armed force, 
their miniſters at the Hague wrote 
him, that he muſt e certain — 
liminaries were adjuſted, is anſwer 
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was 2 Sonny; refuſal. They 


then ſaid, © You muſt take the con- 
ſequence, we waſh our hands of the 
buſineſs.“ If our allies were attacked, 
we had then indeed a right to inter- 
fere ; but we had no alliance with 
Turkey, and were only. called on to 

tify the pride of our own mini- 
| wa and ſecond the ill-· judged po- 


licy of Pruſſia. How far miniſters 


were pledged to ſupport that poli 
he — ——— — che 
country was not bound to ſupport it. 
Mr. Pitt in reply obſerved, that as 
Mr. Fox had 3 that to in- 
terfere occaſionally in the politics of 
the continent made a part of that 


defenſive ſyſtem which he had always 


thought it right to ſupport, the 
preſent queſtion was ſimply, whe- 
ther the preſent was an occaſion on 
which we ought to interfere ? ” 
Now if it were true that Pruſſia, b 

the aggrandiſement of Ruſſia, mull 
be endangered, and conſequently 
our defenſive ſyſtem impaired, then 
the eireumſtances actually called for 
our interference. It had been inſinu- 
ated that miniſters were hound by 
engagements to Pruſſia, with which 
the country had nothing to do. He 
begged leave to aſſure the houſe 
that the infinuation was unfounded, 
and that miniſters were bound by no 
engagements to Pruſſia but ſuch as 
had received the ſanction of par- 
hament. Admitting, for the ſake 
of argument, what he would not 
admit in fact, that we ought to 
have interpoſed ſooner on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, that was no reaſon 
againſt. interpoling wow. But 
had the neceſſity been ſo preſſing at 
any former period, or were ſuch 
conſequences to be apprehended 
without a ſpeedy interference? It 
was next faid, that we had-loſt the 
opportunity of bringing Ruſſia to 
terms, when the emperor was pre- 
vailed on to treat - But when the em- 


peror manifeſted a favourable dif, 


tion, would it have been wiſe to i 
d the negociations with hin, f 
the riſk of their being broken d 
in order to wait for the concunas 
of Ruſſia? Pending our diſput 
with Spain, we were neither þ 
free to act as now, nor was the ws 
ceſſity then ſo urgent. But v 
it was aſked, did we diſmiſs o 
armament after that diſpute wy 
concluded? We had not diſmiſel 
our armament, for we had k 
a conſiderable addition of force; 
but as the ſeaſon of the year mals 
it impoſſibleto act forſeveralmonthy 
ve had not kept up a force of ffy 
ſhips of the line, becauſe it woll 
have been to no purpoſe, and the 
expence would have exceeded that 
of the preſent armament. 

Mr. Pitt obſerved, that the pv 
dominance of Ruſſia would probs 
bly eſſect an alteration in the ſtate 
of Europe in other reſpects difad- 
vantageous to this country, wit 
reſpect to Poland in particular. We 
had a commercial intereſt in cult- 
vating a trade with Poland, and 

reventing Ruſſia from obtaining 
fach a decided command of the u. 
ticles we wanted, as to give or vi- 
hold them at her pleaſure. 

Mr. Burke faid, that as it nught 
be the laſt time that he ſhould hae 
an opportunity of delivering his fen- 
timents on a ſimilar queſtion, be 
could not refrain from offering ale 
remarks to the houſe. He (aid, f 
was extremely novel, and contrary io 
all the politics with which be un 
acquainted, to bring the Turkih 
empire into the conſideration ofthe 
balance of power in Europe. 
3 he ſaid, was not, wheth! 
the empreſs of Ruſſia ſhould « 
ſhould not diſmember Turkey! f 
was ſimply, whether ſhe ſhould pol 
ſeſs Oczakow or not? When ht 
empreſs had made thoſe ay" 
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1 þ the ſeemed willing to make, 
* ad given up more than any 
4 N nay we ag 1 have ge 
* in her ſituation. To carry to 
6 length the Pruſſian alliance, he 
1 ended, was in fact eſtabliſhing an 


ſade; it was offending the 
refs withont an adequate cauſe, 
might at ſome future period di- 
her vengeance againft us, w. 

herarmament might be required 
rt the effects of * reſentment. 
queſtion way carried in favour 
te addreſs by 228 votes againſt 


he attention of the houfe was 
n called to this important ſub- 
on the 12th of April by Mr. 
7, who ſaid that he had intend- 
o introduce a motion for a com- 
ee on the ſtate of the nation; 


| high authority, that an objec- 
would be taken againſt ſuch a 
mittee, he'was induced to wave 
object, and to come before 
douſe directly with certain pro- 
tions, He ſaid there were e 
principles upon which mankin 
generally agreed: among theſe 
it be reckoned. the juſt cauſes 
going to war; and of this nas 
it ulo were thoſe maxims of po- 
1 which n to govern this 


try with re to its connec- 
1 | with ee powers. The 
at cauſe of war originated in 


principle of ſelf-defence ; the 
s therefore, where a war was 
might be, reduced to three 
d: it, when it was undertaken 

mm a right forcibly withhol- 
zand to which we had an un- 


ite ſafety ; and the laſt, a right of 
Wny an unjuſt attack, under 
Knight be included a caſe when 


proceeded to ſhew that not one 


lich | 791. 


having been given to underſtand . 


ted claim; 2d, in providing for 


Uy had been unjuſtly attacked, 
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of theſe caſes applied to the preſent 
inſtance. The Pruſſian treaty enga- 
red us no further than that, if that 
country ſhould be attacked, we were 
bound to furniſh them with a cer-. 
tain number of troops, or a certain 
ſum of money. Suppoſe, at the time 
when the Pruſſian treaty was laid 
before the houſe, that it had be na 
condition in it, that whenever Ruſ- 
ſia ſhould poſſeſs herſelf of Oczakow, 
Great Britain ſhould go to war 
with Ruffia, would any man in that 
houſe have aſſented to it? Teng 
he would be told, that he had admit- 
ted that a country was bound, for 
its own ſafety, to grard againſt the 
dangerous ment® of any 
one power. This was certainly true; 
but he muſt he underſtood to ſuppoſe” 
that that aggrandiſement was aim- 


ed at by unjuſt and violent means 3 


and that the danger accruing from. 
it was not remote, but near and 
imminent to this country. He con- 
fidered the balance of power in Eu- 
rope as an object of great concern, 
and if they could ſhew him that ig 
was in the leaſt danger, he ſhould 
certainly give his vote to reſcue it 
from that danger, But who would 
undertake to prove that the poſſeſ- 
fion of the town of Oczakow was 
ſuch a circumſtance as could mates, 
rially affeX the intereſt of this, 
country, and would endanger the 
balance of power in Euro 10 
© Mr. Grey next ſtated the reaſons. 
why the poſſeſſion, of that fortreſs 
was an object of importance to the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, though it could 
be none to any other Euro 
wer. The country between the 
og and the Nieſter was known, by 
the name of deſert plains, and there- 
fore of no value. But although the 


country was barren, it aftorded 
ſhelter to ſome hordes' of Tartazs 
who 5 the dominiony of the 


empreſs, 


Empreſs, 3nd ſhe therefor wanted the, intereſts of Great Nis 


not wiſh to alarm the country with 


«SOAR ra . „ N 
. I. “ That it is at all times, and The reſolutions of Mr. Grey we 
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zakow as a place of defence for © not likely to be affected by i 
her own territory. He next men- * progreſs of the Ruſſian any; 
tioned the importance of our trade © 3 of the Black Sa 
with Ruſſia, and obſerved that lord VI. * That we: are not by 
Chatham had refuſed, when preſſed, „ by any treaty to furnih A 
by the king of Pruſſia, to ſend a © ance to any of our allies g 
fleet into the Baltic, for fear of in- cept in the caſe of an attack y 
terrupting that commerce. He did © them,” 

VII. “ That none of the pi 
reſpect to its reſources ; but he was * ſeſſions of this country, or ay 
ſure that every additional burthen, ** its allies, appear to be threaten 
in its preſent ſituation, muſt be ſe- with an hoſtile attack fron 
verely felt. 5 Grey concluded * foreign nation.“ 

his remarks with propoſing the fol- VIII. That the expense! 
lowing reſolutions ; which we in- © an armament mult be, bunke 
ſert at large, as they exhibit the “ ſome to the country, and | 
ſubſtance of the arguments of oppo- „under the preſent circumſan 
fition on the Rulfan armament in *© as far as this houſe is infom 
a peculiarly clear and condenſed * highly inexpedient and unit 


* particularly under the preſent cir- oppoſed by lord Belgrave, Mi.! 
« cumftances,” the intereſt of this bus, Mr. Ryder, re J. T. Wi 
© country to preſerve peace.” ley, fir William Young, and 

II. That it is neither reaſon⸗ Dundas; and ſupported by maj 
«able or juſt ro, take up arms for Maitland, lord North, Mr. Pon 
« the purpoſe of, dictating terms of Mr, Whitbread, and Mr. Sher 
« peace between two, nations en- On the ſide of the miniſtry a de 


„ gaged in hoftifities, without any gf confidence was claimed, ns « 


reference either to the cauſe of vague or indefinite ground, but 
&« the diſputes, or the circumſtances the, unequivocal and ſure one 
« of the war, 50 * WY * their former metits. Peace, it 
III. 4 That the /reſufal, of a. | faid, was certaivly preferable 
n is no juſt cauſe a Fog even war was preh 
t of war co diſhonouräble tranquillity. \ 
IV. „That during, the progreſs zakow was repreſented as a p 
&« of the war between Ruſſia and little importance; but it ſho 
the Porte, and ſince the taking remembered that it was the key 
of Oczakow, this louſe, has re- Conſtantinople, and thence | 
1 ceived repeated aſſurances from the acquiſition of the lower Ly 
« the throne, that he ftuztion of af. and Alexandria, Kc. It 
« fairs. continued to Promiſe to this knowledged that we were not de 
4 country the uninterrupted enjoyment by treaty to affiſt Pruſſia on the 
ſent gecaſion, and that it wa 
at, convinced of the / even imprudent in this countij 
he aſſurances which we pramote the deſigns of the « 
« have received from the throne, of Berlin in any plan of wm 


ys this houſe has hitherto couſidered àggrandiſement or conquet- N 


e, 


gh our interference not 
exprefsly called for by treaty, 
ight be eſſentially neceſſary to 
welfare of Europe, and our own 
7 ſuch was dhe caſe with re- 
to Holland, where we were 
er no federal neceſſity of be- 
ing parties; but the balance of 
er required that that country 
d be prevented from falling 
r the direction of France. Set- 
 alide every idea of the intrinſic 
ortanee of. the Turkiſh empire, 
unprecedented aggrandiſement 
Ruſſia was a moſt alarming cir- 
tance... If ſhe were ſuffered io 
ize her obvious ſchemes of con- 
t and dominion, ſhe would cer- 
ly hereafter do us more harm 
her, friendſhip could do us 
1, Her ambition extended to 
auuhilation of all the powers of 
north, of Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland; with the latter of which 
intereſts, were materially con- 
ted, The hemp which we re- 
d through, Ruſſia, was chiefly 
growth of, Poland; and if it 


len! not be | exported through 
1 there were other ports to 
nt ( 


our * could have 
liviZ, emel, Dantzick, &c. 
of the empreſs was ſuffered to 
ed, in her ſcheme of univerſal 
bre in the .north; ſhe would 
e it effetually in her power to 
Mold our nayal ſuppligs -when- 
| he might think proper. Cir- 


ker WP fanced as ſhe was at preſent, it 
led urged, a war would be leſs 
Ee Wantageons in a commercial 


F to us than to her. The ba- 
e of trade in Favour of Ruſſia 
late] to be 1, 500, oo l. The 
Ivitous tranſactions of the court 
Peterſburgh, in attempting to 
e the powers of the Baltic 
oſt us in the time of our diſ- 
in wreſting the Crimea from 


Lore, and above all, in dif- 
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membering the unhappy kingdom 
of Poland, were Rated in — 
colours. Our trade with Turkey 
was noticed as being far from con- 
temptible, as it — a riſing trade 3 
and, in the laſt year, the exports 
amounted to 800,000 l. 
In addition to the former argu- 
ments of oppoſition, it was now 
5 miniſters had pro- 
felled that the late armament was 
to enſure permanent tranquillity to 
the country. It was further ſaid, 
that if even the intereſts of an ally 
were concerned, that was no reaſon 
why we ſhould not attend a little 
to our own. This was a favourable 
portunity for reducing our eſta- 
bliſhment, and turning our atten- 
tion to the cultivation of peace. 
The aggrandiſement of Ruſſia wWas 
acknowledged to be a formidable 
circumſtance to this country; but 
how could it be proved that Ocza- 
kow in the hands of the czarina 
could hurt either the. intereſts. of 
Pruſſia or this country? It was even 
ſuggeſted that om was hel 
out to the world as the pretence for 
this armament, when in fact its ob 
ject was the aggrandiſement of the 
* of Pruſſia; and that the ac- 
auißtion of Thorn and Dantzick, 


which were guaranteed to Poland 


by us, was the object with that am- 
bitious monarch. . | 

Mr. Sheridan in particular, in a 

py. vein. of irony, ridiculed the 
filence of miniſtry, the doctrine of 
implicit confidence, the devotion of 
our court to the views of Pruſſia, 
and particularly the deluſions of the 
miniſter with reſpect to the fi- 
nances. He aſked. whether the 
right honourable gentleman recol- 
lected the very different proſpects to 
which we had been NireRted to turn 
our eyes in this year? Did he re- 
collect that this was the promiſed 
millennium ? that on year, 


2 


29 


in which we were not only to have 
an income equal to our expenditure, 
but a clgar million a year ſurplus to 
-pay towards the diminution of the 
national debt, and a nt 
-eftabliſhment ! Mr. Sheridan 
cContraſted this with the actual ſtate 
of the moment, the immediate pro- 
ſpect of another war, and the cer- 
tainty of additional taxes. In ſpeak - 
ing of our conduct reſpecting Hol- 
land in 178), on which praiſe had 
deen laviſhed from every quarter, 
he declared that, if the queſtion were 
put to him, whether, as a fingle 
meaſure, he rejoiced at it? he ſhould 
without heſitation anſwer that he 
did not; becauſe be never could 
joice at ſeeing the ſtock of liberty 
diminiſhed ; — our interference, 
that noble republic was again re- 
duced to the miſerable ſtate of vaſ- 
ſalage under which ſhe had ſo long 
groaned. He admitted, however, 
that. the probability which then ex- 
iſted of that country becoming a 
province of France, excuſed an in- 
terference which would have been 
otherwiſe ine xcuſable. Mr. She- 
ridan concluded with condemning, 
in pointed terms, the ſyſtem of our 
treaty with Fruſſia. It was a ſyſ- 
tem, he ſaid, of ambition, of vain - 
glory, and of intrigue; and faſtened 
upon us a concern (above all others 
— pernicious) with the Germanic 


e. 
2 . Grey's reſolutions were ne- 
gatived by a majority of 80. 

The queſtion was agitated a third 
time on the 15th of April, on two 
motions being r by Me. Baker ; 
the firſt expreſſing ir as the duty of 
the houſe, before they procced to 
lay additional burthens on their con- 
ſtituents, to enquire into the juſtice 
and neceſſity of the objects; the 
fecond ſtating, that no information 
had been given to the houſe on the 
preſent occaſion. After ſo full an 


* 
. 
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majority of 92. 


inveſtigation, however, a be 
ject had — b. undergont 
obvious that ſcarcely any thiyy 
ſufficient to ſay that Mr. Bu 
motions were both negatived by 


e laſt time in which, dn 
the ſeſſion, this queſtion vn 
tated in the commons, was 9 
25th of May, when an adi 
his majeſty was moved by l 
Grenville, in a very able hat 
which, after having treated thei 
jeQ fo largely, it is unneceln 
report. On two or thre « 
tutional points, however, Mr.Gn 
vilte was peculiarly clear and pin 
He ſaid, no man was more fie 
ouſly diſpoſed to maintain then 
prerogatives than he always 
iThe right of making war and je 
was one of theſe prerogat! 
however it was, perhaps, abore 
hers, the moſt dangtrous to 
ciſe, it was preciſely that pre 
tive which, even at the moſt dex 
periods of our hiſtory, vn 
meddled with; and the realot 
Plain, becauſe the means of m 
war was never to be obtained 
by the conſent of the comm 

tarecably to this ſentimedh 
pointed out ſeveral inſtances, 0 
early as the reign of Hear 
when the parliament refuſed 
kis fiſter's portion, becauſe th 
Hance, was made without the! 
viee, In the reign of Edu 
thas prince was obliged to al 
teen parliaments, for the died} 
poſe of ſubmitting his trat 
war and peace, &c, to thers 
Similar precedents he quoted 
almoſt all the ſucceeding reo 
Another circumſtance, 3 
which Mr. Grenville enter 
forcible proteſt, was geners v 
credit, If a preciſe ſum had! 


voted, he obſerved, the hou 
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heen better enabled to judge 
her that ſum was ſuch as they 
{ have juſtified themſelves to 
ir conſtituents in voting. The 
nce which they had pledged 
nielves to ſupport might be ei- 
very great or very little. He 
arked, that it was true that a ge- 
l vote of credit paſſed in March 
»; but in April it became the 
ect of a warm and import- 
debate —it being _ 8 oy 
Mary to t any ſu ore 
Sie + was nid before — 
ed by a aged of 153 to 149. 
134 this bad practice is menti- 
{ with great blame and reproach 
he very able author of Precedents 
Parliament. In the year 1739, 
afterwards in 175, a better prac- 
took place, and has obtained 
ſince, confining the credit to a 
iſe and ſpecific um. 
* — the re- 
the ki Pruflia's deli 
\Dinteick and Th — 
h we. could not countenance 
dout a manifeſt breach of ſeveral 
and important treaties. 
Pitt, in reply to Mr. Gren- 
allowed that the houſe had an 
ubted right to interpoſe with 
nee to the crown ; but obſerv- 
that was not the queſtion at pre- 
dut whether it was expedient 
joltic to make uſe of that right 
e an important negociation was 
Ne ug. 5 - 
Pitt denied utterly the im- 
ation of a deſign in miniſtry to 
re any acquiſit ion to Pruſſia by 
armament ; and with reſpec to 
vote of credit, he attempted to 
[that it put it leſs in the power 
bmitry to abuſe the confidence 
palament, than if it had been 
te of credit for a million, the 
wte on theſe occaſions, Had 
been the vote, miniſters would 
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have had the million, beſides all that 
could be ſpared out of the ſupply 
of ways and means, at their com- 
mand; whereas, from the nature of 
the vote which they had paſſed, 
they had now nothing more than 
what could be ſpared the ſup- 
ply of ways and means, 

The houſe divided on Mr. Gren- 
ville's propoſed addreſs, ayes 1143 
noes 208, 

The queſtion concerning the poli- 


and expediency of the armament 
d Kacke was agitated ſeveral 
times in the houſe of lords, and in 
ſeveral forms. The firſt debate was 
on the motion for an addreſs in re- 
ply to his majeſty's meſſage on the 
29th of March; but the arguments 
are ſo completely anticipatedin our 


account of what paſſed in the com- 


mons, that it would anſwer no pur- 
poſe to detail them. 

On the firſt of April the ſubject 
was again brought before the houſe, 
by a motion of earl Fitzwilliam, the 
ſubſtance of which was, to aſſert to 
the public that we were bonnd by 
no article of the Pruſſian treaty to 
take any part in the war between 
Ruſſia and the Porte. In this de- 
bate much diplomatie knowledge 
was diſplayed lord Stormont, 
the duke of Leeds, and others. It 
was contended on the one hand, that 
if the Pruflian treaty was to be con- 
fidered as either the remote or the 
immediate cauſe of the preſent ar- 
mament, it was — all intents _ 

urpoſes an offenſive treaty. e 
— itfelf La ſeverely — 
as calenlated only to ſerve the am- 
bitious purpoſes of that inſatiable 
court, and to anfwer no good end to 
Great Britain. On the other hand 
it was alleged, that the Pruſſian 
treaty was entirely out of the queſ- 
tion on this occaſion ; that it was 
altogether a queſtion of expediency; 


that the extenſion of the Ruſhan, 
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er threatened to be fatal to Po- 

nd and the northern ſtates, and 

was formidable to all Europe. Lord 

Fitzwilliam's motion was negatived 
by a conſiderable majority. 

It was not till the gth of May 
that the topic was renewed, when 
the ſtate of the, negociation ap» 
peared to warrant oppoſition in 

* bringing forward a motion ground- 
ed on the importance of the Ruſſian 
trade. In oppoſition to theirargu- 
ments on the occaſion, however, it 
was ſtated by lord Grenville, * that 
the trade was infinitely more advan- 
tageous to Ruſſia than to us; and if 
Britiſh commerce had been carried 
to any extent in Ruſſia, it was not 
on account of any excluſive pri- 


— we poſſeſſed, but for this 


realon——becauſe the Ruſſian con- 
ſumers found themſelves better ſup- 
plied from Great Britain than from 
any other market; and, on the 
other hand, the Ruſſian merchant 
found a better market for his com- 
modities in Great Britain than elſe- 
' where ?? | 


Lord  Rawdon obſerved, that on 


a former day it had been ſtated, that 
Great Britain was under no ſpecific 
engagement to the king of Pruſſia 
to enter on this war, but that expe- 
diency had dictated the meaſure, If, 
inſtead of that ground which had 
been ſtated by his majeſty's miniſ- 
ters, they had ſtated, that a ſecret 
treaty had been entered into with 
Pruffia, he ſhould have commended 
them for their preſent conduct in 
ſtanding to their engagements, 

The marquis of Lanſdowne cor- 
roborated much of what had fallen 
from lord Rawdon, and remarked, 
that it had been the policy of for- 
mer times to try at all hazards to 
keep Dantzick out of the hands of 
Pruſſia; and we were now endea- 
vouring to put Pruſſia in poſſeſſion 
of that place, and thereby render 
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of ſociety, as it is contrary 
feelings in a ſtate of high cult 


our trade with Poland entirch dp 
_—_—_ on the will of the kiy {i 
ruſſia. | be 
On the other hand it wa « or 
tended by lord Mulgrave and «888 ** 
„That it was a well-know | f / 
that Ruſſia, ever ſince ſhe att 
emerged from barbariſm, about x git 
years ago, had been purſuing cl 
regular ſcheme of ambition to g * 
tend her conqueſts far and wit WP" 
The motion was negatived by; lol 
againſt 9. ho 
A feeble attempt was nav” 
the houſe of lords, towards the An 
of the ſeſſion, to prevent the e 
—— of parliament till the Kul” 
iſpute ſhould be terminated ;} vi 
it was negatived without a d 
In a former chapter we have , 
ſtated in what manner and ut * 
what terms the peace was concli 4 
ed between Ruſſia and the d. 
As the war was certainly unpoplghli”®* 
in England, it is probable tha ohh 
miniſtry thought it prudent to a ou 
of their demands. As a col” 
ſion to popular opinion, every ina * 
to liberty will rejoice in the cir” © 
ſtance ; but the politician, nl G 
looks deep into the defigns of cor . 
and the probable cauſe of ci" * 
will heſitate before he abſolut — 
condemns adminiſtration for u 


interference on that occaſion. 

Diſapproving, as we unrek 
ly do, of the Pruſſian alliance, 
cannot help thinking that & 
ſtateſman who wiſhes well tot 

ace, proſperity, and libertis 
— will look with a jealowt 
on the proceedings of Ruſſa. Il 


which will in general only 1 
the mind of a barbarian ; bil 
evidence of hiflory aſſures us tl 
is as natural to man in a certau! 


tion and luxurious enjoyment 0 
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pe has more than once been over- midable empire, the treaſure would 14 


? ined by hordes of favages from perhaps have been leſs fruitleſsly 0 
ty be frozen regions of the north; expended than in moſt of the wars 0 ; 
* or is it entirely viſionary to ſay, in which this nation has lately eu- 1 1 
. it is at leaſt within the bounds gaged. x | 1 
4 poſſibility, that, while the civilized As, in the courſe of the preced- 101 
ates of Europe may be internally ing ſeſſion, a conſiderable difference Wy 
* gitated by 1 difficult proceſs of of opinion had exiſted relative to WH 
eliorating and correcting their the ſuppoſed ſtate of the national 3 


rms of government, they may finances, the chancellor of the ex- 
ill a prey to a ſavage deſpot, whoſe chequer, on the 8th of April, moved 
ſources are inexhauſtible, and for the appointment of a ſelect com- 
hoſe ambition, avarice and cru- mittee to enquire. into the ſtate of 
ty are relentleſs. But ſhould no- the public income and expenditure. 
hing like this be the caſe ; ſhould To this he added, that the number 
here be no reaſon to apprehend the of the ſaid committee be nine, and 
preible ſubverſion of the free and that they be choſen by ballot. On 
vilized ſtates of Europe; it is a the Monday following the commit- 
ater of ſome moment that a pow- tee was choſen ; and, with a great 
„with a temper and diſpoſition degree of diligence and attention, 
h as we have deſcribed, ſhould they produced a very accurate report 
able, on any occaſional caprice, ſufficiently early in the ſeſſion to 
plunge all Europe into the cala- meet the opening of the miniſter's 
ities of war. The arrangements budget on the 18th of May. 

bo-which ſuch a power may eſtabliſh In ſtating the articles of expen- 
th reſpect to other nations, will diture, and of ways and means for 
robably on ſome occaſion be found the current year, Mr. Pitt defired 
aterially to affect the commerce to keep them entirely ſeparate from 
ud the other external intereſts of the expences of the armament on 
Jus country, If therefore, in the diſpute with Spain, which had 
Þrjunction with ſuch a force as been already provided for. This 
at of Pruſſia, Great Britain had being the caſe, the other annual 
pended a few millions in diminiſh- expeuces of the nation ſtood as fol- 
ig the enormous powerof that for- lows : 


g - 
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Naw. | „ fe 3513000 
* Army . — - * 1,85 3,000 
a Ordnance „ ©; Ga 
ot Deficiency of land and malt tax 400,000 MN 
10 Deficiency of grants - 207,000 ' 288 


Sr. 
— 


Miſcellaneous ſervices - - 094,000 


5 is 
1 | Sum total of the ſupplies - . 5,728,000 | | K 
t (OP © ways and means for raiſing that ſupply were as follows: . 
bat | Land and malt - . 2,750,000 8 
1 0 Surplus of laſt year - - 303,22t 1 
' 3 Lottery . - N £ 306, 250 | 
ers of the permanent taxes, deducting the intereſt o | i | 

the public debt and the civil lit . — '$ 


Carried over 5.469˙47 t 
N 4 | | Out- 


ey 
o 
—_ 
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Outſtanding 
Probable increaſe of receipts on tobacco, land-tax, arrears, } | I 20,00 


hemp duty, &. 


From which deduct þ of a year's annuity due to the duke [ 


of Clarence - - 


Total of ways and means 


Mr. Pitt declined going into a 

encral diſcuſſion of the ſtate of the 
1 ſince it had been ſo ably 
and accurately ſtated in the report 
of the ſelect committee, which, he 
ſaid, he hoped every gentleman 
would attentively examine; and he 
flattered himſelf that no one could 
examine it, without receiving a 
great degree of ſatisfaction. 

Mr. Sheridan intimated, that it 
was his intention to name the firſt 
vacant day for the diſcuſſion of the 
report of the committee, and there- 
fore ſhould not enter into a detail of 
his 4 9 1 at preſent. There 


were, he ſaid, certain omiſſions on 


both ſides of the account; but on 


the whole he would then barely re- 
mark, that the report - coincided 
with every word he had ever trou- 
bled the houſe with upon that ſub- 


In purſuance of this converſation, 
on the 23d of May Mr, Sheridan 

gave notice, that on Tueſday the 3 .{t 
he ſhould bring forward . reſo- 
lutions on the report of the com. 
mittee of finance, and that the man- 
ner in which he ſhould do it was, 


moving for tlie houſe to reſolve it-. 


ſelf into a committce of the whole 
houſe, to take the ſame into conſi- 
deration.— It was, however, Friday 
the 3d of June before Mr. Sheridan 
was able to come forward with his 
reſolutions, which he prefaccd with 
a ſpeech of ſome length. He com- 
plained in general terms of the lit- 
tle attention which the houſe ſeem- 


7 . 
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ed to pay th objects of finance, a 


Brought over 


balance of accounts 150 


— —— 


5% 


0 
L. 5573441 


— — 


revenue bills, he remarked, werel 
moſt conſidered as out of the cog 
zance of the houſe of common 
and to be left entirely to the lo 


of the treaſury. had nem he 0 
been able to get even one tu 
ubliſhed. remarked it as a {ub- 


ject worthy of attention, that a cu 
mittee ſhould be appointed in 10 
to review the report of 1786 ; a 
that this committee ſhould report 
ſtate of articles of revenue and ea 
penditure, ſo different from tha d 
the committee of 1786. The cons 
mittee of 1.86 \confidently aſſerted 
that 14, 00,0001. was perſedy 
ſufficient = a permanent peace th 
tabliſhment ; whereas in 1791 the 
had not commenced their peace el 
bliſhment, and were totally andentis 
ly without any proſpe& of comme 
cing it. The committee of 1791 had 
given a new eſtimate, adding the ſn 
of half a million to the — & 
tabliſhment. It was ſurpriſing, i 
ſaid, that in proportion as the ce 
mies of Great Britain vaniſhed, tit 
country had increaſed its taxes a 
expences! and in proportion 4 
France had diſappeared as 3 f. 
tional enemy, the right honouradl 
gentleman conceived it to be 2 
ceflary part of his duty to find a 
new enemies to replace the old, ud 
to increaſe our cltabliſhments. le 
fore Chriſtmas he had taken the k. 
berty of declaring, that the aver 
of the receipt of the whole 1. 
tional income did not amount ” 


n at which it was ſtated in the 
port of the finance committee of 
86. He bad been contradicted 
this aſſertion, mou the _ 
the committee did diſtinaly 

im out in it. Mr. Sheridan next 
xeeded to compare the report of 
746 with the report of 1791, in 
ler to ſhew that the expenditure 


ng as they raiſed money by a 
ttery, he could never believe the 
puntry to be in a flounſhing 
ate. | 
Mr. Sheridan coneluded with 
oving the following 40 reſolutions, 
ze object of which was to prove, 
hat permanent addition of 


34,000], to the eſtabliſh- 
ent, as ſtated by the finance com- 


S EAT 


791 tee, ought not to receive the 
ountenance of the houſe.— That 
tr de report of the committee our 
a nual income exceeded our expen- 
i « Witure by only 61,1081. ; a balance 
dolly inadequate to eprovide for 
ted, le extraordinary expences which 
ay actually for and admitted 
the committee ;—and that with 
hey pet to the ſum appropriated to 
be gradual Jquidieion of the na- 


7 


onal debt, the fact was, that while 
n annuity of 111,020). had been 


* 


lad deemed by the commiſſioners in 
un of the public, in the form 
> Be repurchafing the debt, an annuity 
be BF! four times that amount was en- 
led ou the public by the increaſed 
- Mabliſhment, 4: - 


* I. Reſolved, That it appears 


vt the {ele& committee of 1786 
% proceeded upon a ſuppoſition that 
ud Wt annual and permanent taxes then 
„ "bllting, were likely to produce 
4 — the ſum of 15, 397,47 1. 

a II. Reſolved, That the fele& 

0 — of 1786 ſtate, that a far - 

we contiderable inereaſe in the then 
F ſling taxes beyond their eſtimate 
„ebe expeReg,; if the due col- 


= 
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le&ion thereof could be ſecured by 
meaſures adequate to the purpoſe,? 
and * ſuch as wquld probably afford 
an ample propiſion for any deficien« 
cies which might, at any time, be 
found in certain extraordinary res 
ſources, before enumerated by the 
ſaid ſelect gommitree, | 

III. Reſolved, That it appears 
by the report of the ſelect committee 
of 1791, that the produce of the 
ſaid taxes from the 5th of January 
1786 to the 5th of January 1987 
amounted ny to the ſum of 
14,405,7021. being 991, 769l. 
in each year than the — — 

© That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes upon an average of two yeary 
(viz. 1786 and 1787) amounted onl 
to 14,864,834]. bei 


ing 532,637 
leſs in each year than the ſum eftis- 


mated. : 

« That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes upon an average of three years 
(viz, 1786, 1787, and 1788) a- 
mounted only to 15,037,263]. being 
360,208]. leſs in each year than the 
committee eſtimated, > 

« That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes upon an average of four years 
(viz. 1786, 1787, 1788, and 1789) 
amounted only to 15,222,7c81. being 
17447631. leſs in each year than the 
committee eftimated. 

« That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes upon an average of five years 
(viz. 1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, and 
1790) has amounted to 15, 448, 4791. 
being and · exceeding 51,0081. be- 
yond the eſtimate of the ſaid ſelect 
committee. 

« I'V, Reſolved, That in this calcu- 
lation the ſelect committee of 199 r 
have not adverted to all the addi- 
tional impoſitions which ought to 
have been deducted from their eſti- 
mate. | 

% V. Refolved, That the total 


net produce of the public income, 


upon an average of the laſt ſive 
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years, viz. from 6th of January 1786 
to 5th of January 1791 (both in- 
cluſive), has amounted annually to 
the ſum of x5,618,7751. IS: 

4 VI. Reſolved, That the ave- 
rage expenditure during the ſame 
period, including the ſums paid to 


the American loyaliſts, and on ac- 


count of other temporary miſcella- 
neous ſervices, and the ſums (iſſued 
to the commiſſioners for diſcharging 
the national debt, and adding the 
eftimated expence of the militia for 
the years 1789 and 1790 ; but ex- 
clufive of the expence of the arma- 
ment of 1790; and of any addition 
to the navy debt ſince 1786, has 


amounted annually to the. ſum of 


26,855,109]. | 5 
„„ VII. Reſolved, That the ave- 
rage exceſs of expenditure, beyond 
the average income, during the above 
period, has amounted annually to 
1,236,334l. 

% VIII. Reſolved, That the total 
produce of the public income, upon 
an average of the laſt three years, 
viz. from 6th January 1788 to th 
January 1791 (both incluſive), bs 
amounted annually to the ſum of 
16,030,286. 3 

& IX. Refolved, That the ave- 
rage expenditure, during the ſame 
period, including the ſums paid to 

American loyaliſts, and on ac- 
count of other temporary miſcella- 
neous ſervices, and the ſums ifſued to 
the commiſſioners for diſcharging the 
national debt, and adding the eſti- 
mated expence of the militia for the 
years 1789 and 1790 ; but excluſive 
of the expence of the armament in 
1790, andof any addition to the navy 
debt fince 1786, has amounted an- 
nually to the ſum of 16,978,07g1. 

KX. Reſolved, That the average 
exceſs of expenditure, beyond the 
ave income during the above 
4 has amounted annually to 


947,787. | 
£3 | 
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«XI. Reſolved, That the 8 
pence of the. armament in the y 
I 790, ſeparately provided for, a 
not included in the above accom, 
has amounted to a ſum exceed 
.3,000,000l. 
 « XII, Reſolved, That i 4 
pears that the addition to the nn 
debt, ſince the 31ſt of Decenks 
1785, is eſtimated by the {{d 
committee at 457, 9 50l. and that h 
an account delivered to the hou 


fince the report of the commitie, 
this debt appears to have been con 
ther increaſed. des itle 


„XIII. Refolved, That the t. t 
tal amount of the exceeding of a. 
nditure in the five years befor 
Rated, excluſive of this addition to 


rela 
the navy debt, and of the expect exp 
of the armament in 1790, amount WW mi; 
to the ſum of 6,181,670l. ame 
XIV. Reſolved, That the er pen 
traordinary reſources, by which tu pes 
deficiency has been ſupplied during WW per 
the above period, have amounted to WW clu; 
the ſum of 6,191,105]. and har pai 
ariſen from the following articles, WW fun 
VIZ. « 
From reſpited duties . led 
paid in by the Eaſt India pre 
company  — — - $22,500 Bl the 
From arrears of land- and 
tax granted prior to yea 
19866 — — 334 
Ditto malt — 165 nu? 
From ſums remaining ext 
in the exchequer on the ma 
5th of January 1786 11,1721!) ing 
From the impreſt mo- the 
neys and moneys repaid 820,165 15 
From money repaid on pet 
account of advance for ſta 
foreign ſecret ſervice — 3h by 
From ſale of French 
prizes — — rex 
From army ſavings, 17 
and Chelſea penfioners 1, 091,1 ha 
rom profit on the an- Wy of 
nual lottery . -— 1,2 Raiſe 
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ne — _ 
Ditto, by granting 
ort annuities GH 


1,002,140 


187,000 


£-6,191,105 


« XY, Reſolved, That from the 
nature of the articles which have 
tompoſed theſe extraordinary aids, 
no fimilar aſſiſtance can be expected 
in future, 9 from the article 
of a lottery, ſhould the legiſlature 
continue to think it right to avail 
tlelf of that expedient. 

„% XVI. Reſolved, That the ſe- 
lect committee appointed in 1786, 
to examine and ſtate the accounts 
relating to the public income and 
expenditure, and to report what 
might be expected to be the annual 
amount of the ſaid income and ex- 
penditure in future, ſtated the ex- 
pected future expenditure upon a 
permanent peace eſtabliſhment, in- 
cluding the annual million to be 
paid by the commiſſioners, at the 
ſum of 15.478, 18 11. 

« XVII. Reſolved, That the ſe- 
lect committee appointed in the 
preſent year 1791, to examine into 
the amount of the public income 
and expenditure during the laſt five 
years, and alſo to repor: to the houſe 
what may be expected to be the an- 
nual amount in future, ſtated the 
expected expenditure upon a per- 
manent peace eſtabliſhment, includ- 
ing the annual million to be paid to 
the commiſſioners, at the fm of 
15,969,178]. a ſum exceeding the 
permanent peace eſtabliſhment, as 
ſtated by the committee of 1786, 
by 490,9971, 

XVIII. Reſolved, That in the 


1786, the accounts are ftated to 
are been prepared on a calculation 
of a permanent peace eſtabliſhment 


report of the ſele&t committee in 


\ 
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- taking place towards the end of the 


year 1790. 
XIX. Reſolved, That the ſe- 


lect committee of 1791 ſtate no time 


when their eſtimate of a permanent 


peace eſtabliſhment may be expected 
to commence. 

« XX. Reſolved, That the ex- 
pence of the preſent year, accordin 
to the ſervices already voted, an 
excluſive of any extra expence for 
the preſent armament, will amount 
to the ſum of 16, 833, 920l. or more, 
exceeding the permanent peace 
eſtabliſhment of the ſelect committee 
of 1786 by the ſum of 1,355,739l. 
and the enlarged eſtimate of the 
committee of 1791 by. the ſum of 
864,7421. 5 | 

« XXI. Reſolved, That the ſe- 
lect committee of 1786calculated the 
amount of the permanent peace eſta- 
bliſhment, under the five heads of 
navy, army, ordnance, militia, and 
miſcellaneous ſervices, at 3,913, 274l. 


viz. "Fa 
Navy — — 7,800,000 
Army- . — — 1,600,000 
Ordnance — 348,000 


Militia — — 9, ooo 
Miſcellaneous ſervices 


£:3:9139274 


c XXII. Reſolved, That the ſe- 
le& committee of 1791 calculate 
the amount of the permanent peace 
eſtabliſhment, under the ſame five 
heads of navy, army, ordnance, mi- 
litia, and miſcellaneous ſervices, at 


4+347, 5691. viz. we 


avy —. — 2,000,000 
Army — — 1,748,842 
Ordnance - — $75,000 
Militia — 95,311 
Miſcellaneous ſervices 128,416 

£:4347»369 


exceeding | 


744274 
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exceeding in theſe five articles the 
eſtimate of 1785 by the ſum of 


2051. ; 
Wu XIII. Reſolved, That the 
ſelect committee of 1791 do not ap- 
pear to have thought it within their 
province, to enquire into, or ſtate 
any 2 or neceſſity for ſuch in- 
creaſe. 

« XXIV. Reſolved, That the 
ſums voted for the ſervice of the 
- preſent year, under the above heads, 
but including no proviſion for the, 
preſent armament, are as follow : 


Gs 7 
Navy — — 23% 0 
Army — 1,853, 00 
- Ordnance — 443,000 
Militia ——= — 95,311 
M.liſcellaneous ſervices, 
inclading ſums to the 
American loyaliſts and 
vther allowances 


690,000 
£+54212,311 


exceeding the eſtimate of 1986, by 
the ſum of 1,299,037l. and the eſti- 
mate of 1791, by 864,7421. but de- 
ducting the ſum of 306, oool. of the 
ſum voted to the loyaliſts, as being to 


be defrayed by the profits of the lot- 


av { then exceeding the eſtimate of 
1786 by the ſum of 993,0371. and 
the eſtimate of 1791 by the ſum of 
558, 4) al. 

«© XXV. Reſolved, That the ſe- 
le& committee, eſtimating upon an 
average of the three laſt years, and 
adverting to the additional week's 
receipt in 1790, have calculated the 
future probable annual income at 
the ſum of 16,030,286l. excluſive 
of the profits on a lottery. 

„ XXVI. Refolved, That the 
receipt of each of the two laſt years 
appears to have conſiderably ex- 
ceeded that ſum. X 

XXVII. Reſolved, That in the 
receipt af the latter year, the great 


— 
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increaſe appgars to have arifen un 
the head 5 rcile, and that in th 
articles of ſpirits, and ſpirit licency 
alone, the exceeding in the receig 
of the year 1790, over the receyt 
of the year 1786, amounts to the 
ſum of 599,3551. | 
XXIX. Reſabred, That far 
theſe and other conſiderations, it . 
pears to have been highly proper u 
the fele& committee to calculat 


upon ay average of three yeana 
leaſt, 55 — expected — 


at the ſame time this committee u- 


mits, that on a review of the whok 
of the accounts, the future incone 
may reafonably be expected to v 
mount to the ſum eſtimated by the 
ſelect committee. 

% XXX. Reſolved, That upa 
this eſtimate it appears, that our fv 
ture income is calculated as likelyto 
exceed our expenditure to the amount 
of 61,1081, per annum. 

Income — 


Expenditure — 


16,030,206 
- 15,969,116 


Balance . 6146 


% XXXI. Reſolved, That thi 
balance is wholly inadequate to pio 
vide for thoſe extraordinary expenen 
which are actually foreſeen and a6 
mitted by the ſelect committee; kt 
though the ſele& committee fat 
that they do not conceiye that | 
falls within their province, to 

der what other extraordinary & 


nces not included in any eftimatt 
before them may occur in the 

of years, yet they farther fiat 
that the only article of this natun 
which has been brought diſtin) 


under their view, is the amount 
the money 2 due upon tit 
principal and intereſt of the Aue 
rican and Eaſt Florida claims, vid 
has been directed by parliament b 
uf cu by . „* 

er a that this article, 
W ab 
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-tin&ly brought to the view of the increaſed to a degree, and continued 
— committee, is ſtated by them at an amount wholly unprecedented, 
o have amounted, on the 1oth of in the time of peace, in the annals 
October 17 to I, 46,0621. ex- of this country. A . 
clufive of he int payable on XXXV, Reſolved, That the 
ſuch part of it as remains undif- experience of the three laſt years, 
charged, and excluſive alſo of farther in the courſe of which the unex- 
annual payments and penfions to pected and heavy expence of two 
American loyaliſts; - amounting to armaments has been incurred and fa- 
54,2111, per annum. tisfied, while a third remains to be 
« XXX1I, Reſolyed, That be- provided for, would render it highly 
fides this article ſo ſtated by the improvident in this committee, not 
committee, it appears-from the ord- to advert to the probability of ſimi+ 
nance eftimate, inſerted in their A lar events — 3 
pendix, that the eſtimate of the fu= „ XXXVI. Reſolved, that the 
ture annual expence of that office ſum ſtated by the ſele& committee, 
1s *exclufive of fuch ſums as are to have been actually applied to the 
contained in the eſtimate of the diſcharge of the public debt, amounts 
board of land and ſea officers, for ad- to 4,750,000. which it is ad- 


1 ditional works, for ſecurity of his mitted that there ſhould be deducted 
» WW najeſty's dock+yards, and of any the tontine million, the increaſe on 
u ccker fortifications, or other new the navy debt, and other articles of 
orks to be carried on in the Weft debt contracted, to the amount of 


Indies, North America, or elſe- 1,602,589l. leaving a balance of 
where,” 3,147,411]. p 

« XXXIIT, Refolred? That to XXXVII. Reſolved, That in 
meet theſe heavy articles of inevita- the account of the debt contracted, 
ble extra expence, or the expence no allowance is made for ſuch part 
attending the prefent armament, as of the old navy debt. as now bears 
for any future exceeding, under the intereſt, and which muſt be confi- 
bead of Miſcellanies, beyond the dered as additional debt, nor are the 
ſum eftimated, the ſelect committee fhort annuities ted in 1789 ad- 
refer us to no extra, reſource that mitted, akhough the inſtalment re- 
can be relied on, but that of a lot- paid, inſtead of being paid over to 
tery, the commiſſioners for reducing the 

* XXXIV. Reſolved, That ad- national debt, was applied to the 
mitting the future income to meet ſervices of laſt year. | 
the eſtimated expenditure, or even « XXXVIII. Reſolved, That 
lo to increaſe, as with the aid of the annual intereſt of the capital 
a lottery to ſatisfy the above certain ftock, ſtated to have been purchaſed 
extra demands in the courſe of the by the commiſſioners for reducing 
hve years.next enſuing, yet will the the national debt up to the 1ſt of 
public income remain wholly une- February 1791, amounts to the ſum 
qual to afford the ſmalleſt aid toany of Ma Tonk from which is to be 
new and unforeſeen demand that deducted the increaſed annual charge 
nay ariſe, either for any armament, for the intereſt of the tontine loan, 
r any other unforeſeen contingency viz. 42,2621. leaving the ſum in fa- 
vithin that prey or to ſpare the vour of the commiſhoners 160 90. 
nalleſt furplus towards the reduc- - and if from this ſum a farther re- 
en of the unfunded debt, already duction is made for the increaſe — 
intereſt 
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intereſt on the 2 . debt, ſtated 
ſince the report of the ſelect com- 


mittee to amount to 49,888], that 
ſum will be reduced to 11 1,020l. 


„ XXXIX. Reſolved, That the 


rmanent addition to the peace 
eſtabliſhment, ſtated by the ſelect 
committee of 1791, as to remain on 
the five articles before enumerated, 
amounts to 43442951. So that while 


an annuity to the amount of 


111, zol. has been redeemed by 
the commiſſioners in behalf of the 
public, in the form of re-purchaſing 
.debt, an annuity of four times that 
amount is propoſed to be entailed 
on the nation, in the form of in- 
.creaſed eſtabliſhment. ' 

«© XL. Reſolved, That upon 
due conſideration of all theſe cir- 
cumſtances and accounts, this com- 
mittee feel it to be their indiſpen- 
ſable duty to declare, that the great 
increaſe propoſed to the permanent 
peace eſtabliſhment in the report of 
the ſelect committee of 1791, ought 
not to be conſidered as receiving 
countenance or approbation from the 
houſe of commons, until the cauſes 
of the ſame ſhall be fully explaiacd, 
and the neceſſity of them made ma- 
nifeſt,”” . 4 2 
Mr. Pitt profeſſed himſelf willi ne 
to go into the detail of every part of 
the ſubject at- any future day. In 
the mean time, he read ſome propo- 
fitions to the committee, founded 
on the facts contained in the, re- 
port, and ſtated according to the 
view of thoſe who conſidered it as 
he did. The object of theſe, the 
. reader will perceive, is. to elabliſh 
the point, that the annual revenue 
of the nation has exceeded the a- 
mount expected by the committee 
of 1786, that it was progreſſivety in- 
creaſing, and might be reaſonabl 
expected to amount to 16,0 — 
The propoſitions were as follow : 


I. That the average produce, 
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ang the laſt five years, of the tay 
impoled previous to the year 176 
has exceeded the amount expet 
by the committee appointed in the 
year 1786 to examine the pull 
income and expenditure. 

„ IE. That no complete account 
can yet be given of the produce d 
the land and malt taxes for the l 
five years. | 

That the net produce of the lan! 
tax appears liable to no material n- 
riation from year to year, and, nay 
be ſtated at 1,972,000. that the 
net produce of the malt-tax in the 
years 1786, 1787, and 1788, ap 
pears to, have been upou an average 
WO | Ree RET POR 
„III. That the total amount of 
the intereſt and charges of the pub- 
lic debt and of the ſums iſſued for 
the reduCtiun thereof, of the charge 
on the aggregate or conlolidated 
fund, and of the ſums. granted far 
the ſupplies, during the lait fre 
years, except the-fum of 207,099, 
which remained to be provided for 
in the preſent, year BEN the head 
of deficiency of grants, has been de- 
frayed by the produce withun the 
ſaid five years, of the permancat 
taxes, by the annual aids on land and 
malt, and y the ſums ariling iron 


extraordinary, refources, with: the 


addition of a Toan of one failton 
miſed by tontine, and of 187,00 
raiſed by ſhort annuities. 
IV. That over and above the 
ſums granted for the ſu pplies, chere 
appears to have been an incteaſe 
the navy debt within the ſaid pe. 
riod, which is [tated at 45770 5ol. and 
an arrear incurred in the ordnancy, 
under the head of unprovided, 10 
the amount of 61,9091. and that tle 


deficiency of grants of the year 19 
exceeds that of the year 178; N 
the ſum of 80, 590l. 


« V. That during the ſaid fer 


years the ſum of 5,42, Hel , 


cluding 


| a_ 


N WA 
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luding 674:5gal ariſing from an» 


ities expired or unclaimed, and 
om dividends or ſtock bought, has 
een applied to the reduction of the 
tional debt, and that the annual 
tereſt on the ſtock bought, and the 
reſent amount of the annuities ex- 
ired or unclaimed, . appears to be 
> 54,604]. in addition to the million 
| ares charged on the confoli- 
lated fund, |, . e 

« VI. That the amount of the 
Future annual expenditure, accord- 
ing to the eſtimates, laid before the 
committee appointed in the preſent 


ne million to be iſſued annually to- 
wards the reduction of the national 
debt, is ſtated at 1, 596, gool. which 
15 excluſive of the 2 12, oool. 
ſuee charged on the conſolidated 
fund, for * ayment of an annuity 
to his royal = | 
ES ie? ld; abs | 
VII. That the future annual 
income may be expected to amount 
to 16, zo, oool. eſtimating the land- 
tax at 1,972,000, the malt ꝗuty at 
$86,0001, and the permanent taxes 
on the average of the laſt three 
years at 13,472,000þ that during 
the ſaid years the revenue appears 
to have been progreſſively inereaſ- 
ng, and amounted in the laſt year 
(exclulive of 193,00cl, ariſing from 
tae produce of a fifty-third week- 
ly payment) to the ſum 0 
„ 
On the Monday following, June 
6, Mr. Sheridan roſe for the pur- 
pole chiefly of oontroverting the firlt 
propoſition, of Mr. Pitt. The other 
reſolutions, he obſerved, merely 
lated, that all the expenditure 6f 
the laſt five years had been defrayed 
either by the ordinary or extraordi- 
mary income, or by certain ſums 
which had been borrowed, which no 
doubt was exactly the method by 
vuch the . in all parts 


* 


ion, together with the ſum of 


hnela the duke of 
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of the. world. muſt be. defrayed. 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that the predic- 
tions of the committee of 1786 had 
completely failed. He thought, it 
his duty to ſhew that the average, of 
two, three, and four years had fallen 
greatly ſhort of the ſum eſlimated; 
and that the extraordinary reſources 
of laſt year had been very great, and 
had enabled them to ſay, that on the 
average of the laſt ſive years the in- 
come did excced the expenditure by 
about 51,000. l. — There was an- 
other fact worthy of obſervation. 
The finance committee of 1786, 
with great confidence, had laid down 
a peace eſtabliſhment to commence 
at the end of the year 1790 ; the 
committee of 1791 had added be- 
tween 4 and $00,9001. to that 
peace eſtabliſhment, without alle- 
ging a ſingle reaſon for ſo great an in- 
creaſe. Mr. Sheridan declared, that 
if the committee would but give 
him his laſt reſolution, he was ready 


* 


to give up all the reſt. 

r. Pitt objected to the compro- 
miſepropoſed by Mr. Sheridan; ſor, ſo 
far Len feeling any diſpoſition to 
accede to tlie laſt reſolutiou he was 


extremely ready and deſirous to dif- 


£uſs all the teſt. In defence of his 
own reſolutions, 'he+ obſerved that 
they proved one great point, vis. 
that al the expenditure of the na- 
tion within the laſt five years had 


f been defrayed by the produce of 


the permauent taxes, the land and 
malt tax, &c. with the addition on- 
ly of one million raiſed by tontine, 
and 187,co00 l. raifed by ſhort an- 
nuities. As to the proportion of the 
income and expenditure, the queſ- 
tion ſimply was, whether in the courſe 
of the fixe years in queſtion the re- 
venue and expenditure had exceeded 
each other, and in what degree. With 
reſpect to the difference between 
the two committees concerning the 

N could 
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could be inferred was, that the com- 
mittee of 1791 had ſeen ſeveral parti - 
culars of ex which had eſcaped 
that of 1786; nor was this to be 
wondered at, as the committee of 
1786 was the firſt committee ever 
appointed in this country to aſcertain 
th whole expences of the peace eſta- 
bliſhment. | 
The committee made no further 
8 in Mr, Sheridan's reſolu- 
tions, than to paſs the four firft with 
amendments by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and a fifth which Mr. 
Pitt himſelf propoſed ; and the ſeſ- 
fion was brought to a concluſion 
before an er progreſs could be 
made in them. 3 
be review of the finances of In- 
dia was opened by Mr. Dundas on the 
th of May; and from the papers 
' which he produced, it appeared that 


the aQual revenues for the year 
1789-90 were as follow: 
Ben L. 5,620,656 - 
— | — * 
Bombay 167,319 | 
Total revenues 4943-78 
Actual charges. . hog 8 
C. 3,120, 149 
Madras 1,739,015 
$57,110 
—— 5,416,374 
s of "RO = en ect 
and Pinang — 143,944 
; Net revenues £ 1,583,565 
Add the amount of import 


ſales and of certificates 263.940 


* 


oY 25 1,849,505 
DeduR intereſt on debt 438,426 
— 

Surplus revenue C. 1,409,079 

By another paper it appeared 
that the increaſe of debt in India 
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but the day was nearer at hank 


ſentence of the right honourable 


for the year 1789-90 amotintet þ 
77 15 I. 

r. Dundas obſerved, that he i 
been accuſtomed on former occala 
to enter into ſome conſiderations hoy 
far the general ſtate of affairs in lat 
was likely to be permanent. Th 
committee could certainly not a 

ect from him any diſcuſſion of thy 
ind * pins — ſuch n 1. 
tempt during a depending war woul 
be very ;dle ed, uſeleſs. Senn 
gentlemen had attempted to mak 
calculations with reſpect to the ei. 
_ of the war: one gentlemg 
ad ſtated them at three million, 
another at four, others at fix, ul 
even at twelve millions. He was 
abſurd enough to enter into a contel 
with theſe calculators : all wars were 
= their wry 138 Fa 
is own part, he ſaw nothin 
in the proſpect, and he did 264 


when the reſources of India will 
furniſh affance to this country, tha 
when tht. 


s country would be obliged 
lend hefaid an Jupport to India. 
Mr. Fox remarked, that a ſyten 


of evaſion had characteriſed ever 


gentleman's ſpeech that day, inn 
one part of which he had made 
clear unequivocal declaration but i 
the concluſion. As to the expencti 
of the war, though no perſon would 
preſume to form a preciſe calculation 
yet the right honourable gentle 
could not be ignorant of the com. 
mon news of the world, which ft 
ed, that in the eſtimation of thol 
at Madras, the expence was ſu lack 
of pagodas, or 250,000 l. ſtering 
a month, which would be at the 7 
2 three millions a year. As to the 


nances of India, Mr. Fox requeſted 
that the 


the committee to recollect, 
India debt now amounts to fixteen 

lions ſterling, to which we have b 
add 805,000 I. in the eſtimate © 
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mn, Mr. Fox ſaid he would be 
py to cloſe with the right honour- 
gentleman, and to bargain with 
x to give up all the advantage 
afiftance which the moſt ſan- 
ne friends of the India com- 
y could expect it would produce 
this country, provided 1t were 
| guaranteed that the Eaſt India 
npany would never again require 
ſeralſiſtance from us. 
n unſucceſsfu! effort was made 
ſeſſion by fir Gilbert Elliot, to 
for the members of the 
nch of Scotland an exemption 
the ref a8, The general ar- 
nents employed in favour of the 
lication were much the ſame as 
ſtated in our preceding volume 
Mr. Fox's motion for a _— of 
act; and it was added, that by 
treaty of union the ſubjects of 
i countries were to have a free 
munication of right throughout 
whole united empire. To this 
as replied, That it was cer- 
ly known to the Scotch, previous 
he treaty of union, that the teſt 
exiſted, as appears by their own 
ates on the ſubject. This being 
caſe, being fully aware of it, and 
untarily agreeing to it, any at- 
pt to get rid of it at preſent was 


E 2 


— 
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be countenanced in private con- 
t, The motion was rejected by 
ajority of 87. | p 

motion was: alſo made on the 
h of May by Mr. Sheridan, 
hat the ſeveral petitions, &c. pre- 
d in the laſt ſeſſion relative to 
internal government of the royal 
ds of Scotland be referred to a 
ittee,” Aſter ſome debate 
ever, at the deſire of Mr. Dundas, 
8 2 _ the matter of the 
ons and other pa on that 
ed ſhould be —. — 
— in the ſueceeding ſeſſion. 
91. 


* renne GG” eee re eee 
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ind of chicane which would ne- 
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This buſy ſeſſion of parliament 
concluded on the 10th of June, as 
uſual, by a ſpeech from the throne ; 
in which his majeſty expreſſed his ſa- 
tisfaction at the circumſtance, that 
a mode had been adopted for defray- 
ing the expences of laſt year without 
any permanent addition to the pub- 
lic burdens, and alſo at the provi- 
ſion which had been made for the 
government of Canada. He inti- 
mated his regret at not being able to 
acquaint them with the reſult of the 
negociation for peace between Ruf. 


ſia and the Porte, thatiked the 


commons for the ſupplies, and pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 16th 
of Auguſt, 


Soon after the riſing of the par- 


liament, the nation was diſgraced 
by a ſeries of outrages and violences, 
as unprovoked and wanton as have 
everdarkenedthe annals of a civilized 
2 and which, for the ſpace of 
our days, ſpread terror and alarm 
throughthe large opulent town of Bir- 
mingham, and the adjacent country. 

e have already had too much 


occaſion to notice the difference of 


ſentiment which prevailed among 
the higher orders of ſociety in this 
country concerning the French re- 
volution, and * and ill tem- 
per which that diſcuſſion appeared 
unneceſſarily to provoke, —The 
ſame cauſe of diſcord was found to 
pervade the inferior claſſes, and con- 


ſiderable pains were taken by cer- 


tain journaliſts to excite the paſſions 
and prejudices of the populace againſt 
the affertors of Galhc liberty. Ou 
the other hand, a conſiderable body 
of the whig party in Great Britain 
rejoiced in the emancipation of a 
neighbouring nation, aud flattered 
themſelves that they ſaw in the eſ- 
tabliſhment of the French conſtitu- 
tion, not only the annihilation of 


re ia that country, but the 


coma 
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commencement of a new ſyſtem of 
politics in Europe, the baſis of 
which was peace, happineſs, and mu- 
tual concord. | 

In moſt of the larger towns in 
Great Britain, aſſociations . were 


formed for the celebration of that 


event by anniverſary dinners on the 
14th of July: but the oppoſite party 
were not indifferent ſpectatorsd of 
theſe proceedings. The populace 
were inflamed by the moſt injurious 
inſinuations conveyed in newſpapers 
and pamphlets: the friends of the 
French revolution were (certainly 
falſely as to the majority) ſtigma- 
tized as determined republicans ; and 
the act of joining in a, convivial 
meeting on the odious 14th of July 
was repreſented as an attempt to 
overturn the Britiſh conſtitution in 
church and ſtate. _- 
Notwithſtanding the pains which 
had been taken ta depreciate theſe 
aſſociations, the meeting in London 
conſiſted of not leſs than 1,500 re- 
ſpectable gentlemen, many. of them 
literary characters of high reputa- 
tion,—As, however, rumours. had 
been ſpread to the diſadvantage of 
the meeting, and the populace ap- 
peared to eolle&t in a tumultuous 
manner round the Crown and Anchor 
tavern, where the mecting was held, 
— company diſperſed at an early 


At Birmingham the cauſes of 
diſcord were more numerous tlen 
eren in London. According to 
Dr. Prieſtley's ſtatement, a violent 
animoſity had ſubſiſted for years 
between the high church party 
and the diſſenters of that place; the 
cauſe of which the doctor candidly 
attributes to the circumſtance of the 


| latter being poſſeſſed of all the prin- 


cipal civil power, and conſtantly no- 
minating to the civil offices. The 
religious controverſies which taok 


place between Dr, Prieftley au; 
of the clergy of Birmingham gy 
contributed to increaſe this w 
ſity ; and on the application fs 
repeal, of the teſt act ſome 
diſturbances were even apprehak 
” In — uit way pw it u 
urpriſing that the ignorant 
the inhabitants ſhould — 
cauſe of the French revolution 
that of the diſſenters, eſpecially i 
the majority of that perſuaſion h 
from the revolution in 1688 be | 
&rwmly attached to the whig H 
and ſince Dr. Prieſtley, hon 
populace conlidered as at the held 
the diſſenters there, had diſtinguiel 
himſelf by oppoſing the celeb 
pamphlet of . Burke, Fron ie mai 
publication indeed of the dot 
pamphlet on that ſuhject, it is f 
that the profane habit of drinkuy 
% damnation and confulion to the 
preſbyterians, at the convival th 
tertainments in the town was nll 
increaſed. JIE ron 
A feſtive meeting in comment 
ration of the French revolution or 
projected at Birmingham on Thuv 
day the 14th of ] and on the oth 
preceding Monday fix copies d 
_ an ammatory * * 
dbill, propoſing the by 
volution — 3 to the Englib, N n 
and exciting them to rebellion, c 
left, by ſome perſon unknown 04 
public houſe. As the contents d 
this handbill were 22 geben 
circulated, they cauſed ſome ferment 
in the town: the magiſtrates thought 
it proper to offer a reward of 9 
guineas for diſcovering the auth 
printer or publiſher of the obnox9 
r; and the friends of the nett 
ing intended for the 14th, tough er 
it neceſſary at the ſame time 10 = 
liſn an advertiſement explicitly 
nying the ſentiments and 4 ſum 
of the ſeditious handbill, _ 
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wing all connexion with its au- 
or or publiſhers. g 
The views and intentions of the 
eting having, however, been 
uch miſrepreſented, the majority 
the gentlemen who projected it 
dught it adviſable to relinquiſh 
te ſcheme 3 accordingly notice was 
Fren to that effect; but at the in- 
ance of Mr. Ruſſel, as it is ſaid, the 
tention was revived, and the com- 
any met at the appointed time to 
be number of between eighty and 
nety. The ingenious Mr. Keir, 
| known for his great attainments 
| chemiſtry and other branches of 
iloſophy, and a member of the eſ- 
bliſhed church, was placed in the 
hair, 
The gentlemen had ſcarcely met 
fore the houſe was ſurrounded by 
tumultuons crowd, who teſtified 
eir diſapprobation by hiſſes and 
dans, and by the ſhout of * church 
dd king,” which became the watch 
ord on this occaſion. At five 
clock the company diſperſed; and 
don afterwards the windows in the 
ont of the hotel were demoliſhed, 
otwithftanding the appearance and 
dterference of the magiſtrates. The 
hob inſiſted further on ſearchin 
he houſe ; and four or ſive of their 
un body entered arid examined the 
partments, but found none of the 
uelts remaining. 
Dr. Prieſtley did not attend the 
eltival, but dined at home at Fair- 
il with a friend from London. 
\fter ſupper they were alarmed 
th the intelligence that the mob 
fre aſſembled at the new difſent- 
8 amp — (Dr. Prieſtley's), 
ind were threatening both the doc- 
dor and his houſe, 
& the meetin 
thing remain 
ſumed, 


The old mecting-bouſe ſhared al- 


e rioters ſoon 
on fire, and no- 
that could be con- 
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moſt a ſimilar fate ; but it was con- 
fidered, from its fituatign, as danger 
ous to be ſet on fire : it was therefore 
completely emptied of its pulpit, 
pews, &c. which were burned in the 
adjoining burying-ground, and the 
building itſelf nearly levelled to the 
und, | 

. About half paſt nine o'clock at 
night, Mr. Ryland, one of Dr., 
Prieftley's congregation, came with a 
chaiſe to Fair-hill, and informed the 
family that they muſt loſe no time in 
effecting their eſcape. With nothing 
more than the clothes which the 
had on, — doctor and his — 

into the chaiſe, and eede 

Emile further to Mr. Ruff: z but 
here they were informed that the 
mob had nearly deſtroyed Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's houſe, and would immediately 
proceed to that in which they then 
were, They therefore got into the 
Chaiſe a ſecond time, and drove to 
Mr. Hawke's, half a mile further 
from the town. From this ſtation 
they could diſtinctly hear every 
ſhout of the mob, and the blows of 
the inſtruments which were em- 
loyed to break down the doors. 

he whole of the doQtor's library, 
his valuable philoſophical apparatus, 
his manuſcripts dal dapert, were de- 
ſtroyed by the mob. It has been 
ſaid indeed, but we truſt without 
foundation, that ſome of the latter 
were reſcued from the rioters, and 
unhappily fell into the hands of per- 
ſons who had not a ſufficient ſenſe of 
honour to induce them to reſtore 
them. Dr. Prieftley, before he left 
the houſe, had the precaution to 
put out the fires ; the mob therefore 
were not able to burn the ſhell of the 
houſe ; they attempted in vain to 
draw fire enough from his great elec- 
trical machine, and it is afferted that 
they even offered two guineas for a 


lighted candle. 
* O 2 The 
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The day broke on the ſucceeding 
Morning, only to diſcover the ruins 
which this infatuated multitude had 
made, and to enable them to conti- 
nue their depredations. - Early in 
the morning they were met by a par- 
ty of gentlemen, who perſuaded 
them to follow them into the Bull- 
ring, and prevailed on ſeveral of 
them to deſiſt, and even aſſiſt in 
their endeavours to preſerve tran- 
— About noon, however, a 

reſh party demoliſhed the elegant 
manſion of Mr. Ryland, formerly 
Mr. Baſkerville's, at Eaſy-hill.— 
Here, as they found a Ms om of 
liquor, a dreadful ſcene of intoxica- 
tion enſued ; and ſeveral of the 
wretched rioters periſhed in the cel- 


lars by ſuffocation, or by the — * 


in of the roof. Six terribly bruiſe 
were dug out of the ruins, and com- 
mnted to the hoſpital; ten dead 
bodies were found; and one man re- 
mained alive in one of the vaults till 
the Monday following, when he 
worked his way out with but little 
injury. 
It was in vain that the magiſ- 
trates ſwore in an additional number 
of conſtables; a ſevere conflict enſued 
between them and the mob; ſeveral 
perſons were ſeverely wounded, and 
the civil power at length was forced 
to retire, | 
Bordefley-hall, the country reſi- 
dence of John Taylor, Eſq. an emi- 
nent banker, was ſoon after aſſailed. 
The greater part of the furniture 
was plundered and carried away, and 
the houſe -and out-offices ſet on fire. 
Every effort was made by captain 
Carver to ſave this elegant manſion. 
Some of the plate and valuables 
were ranſomed ; but 'on captain 
Carver's offering them his purſe with 
100 guineas to ſave the houſe, they 
exclaimed with one voice, No 


bribery!” and it was with diſiculty 
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he eſcaped with his life, Sem 
farm-houſes alſo belonging to l 
Taylor were burned. 

On the night of Friday, i 
houſe of Mr. Hutton (the inge, 
dus hiſtorian of Birmingham) u 
completely ſtripped. His bod 
and papers were all deſtroyed. Fir 
was — al times brought by wore, 
but ſome of the mob, apprehenin 
of a general conflagration in th 
town, had the virtue to prevent u 
being applied. From this pla 
they proceeded to Mr, Huna 
country-houſe at Waſhwood-heath 
which they preſently reduced u 
aſhes. 42 

On the Saturday morning thy 
made an attack on Mr, G. Hu 
phrey's elegant houſe at Spark 
as They were at firſt repulled 
and one man was killed, In als 
cond attack they were more ſucceh 
ful, and ſtripped the houſe of tie 
whole of its furniture. 

Mr. Ruſſel's houſe at Shovel 

en was entirely conſumed, 4 
well as Moſely-hill, the refidence d 
lady dowager Carhampton, but tit 

roperty of Mr. Taylor; allo M. 
—— and that of Mr. Hob 
ſon, a diſſenting miniſter, Notut 
was given to lady Carhampton d 
the preceding day to remove her d 
fects, as no part of their vengeane 
was directed againſt her, with ulid 
notice ſhe prudently complied. Tit 
houſe of Mr. T. Hawkes of Moſey 
wake-green was on the fame 
{tripped entirely of the furniture. 

The following morning the nate 
proceeded to Kingſwood, ſeven mik 
diltant, Ia their way they con, 
mitted ſeveral outrages, and ext 
money and liquor from ditlerell 
perſons, At Kingſwood they 
the diſſenting meeting-houle, 1 
the houſe of the miniſter ; and a 


tle after the houſe, xtc. * 


er, at Woodſtock, and threat · 
ed to extirpate the diſſenters from 
r whole country. Their authority 
d power were, however, not de- 
ed to be of long duration. The 
wn of Birming was relieved 
om their depredations on the Sun- 
y night, by the arrival of three 
vops of the fifteenth of light dra- 
ons. The town was illuminated, 
id all was acclamation and joy; 
d the following morning they were 
inforced by three troops of the 
eventh regiment of dragoons, un- 
r colonel de Lancey. During 
is time the mob was parading 
bout the country, but its move- 
ents were too 9 and uncertain 


2 


FSI 


u. direct any ſucceſsful attack againſt 
rh On the Tueſday ſome reports 
fe ere received of parties of rioters 
eig ſeen near Hagley, Haleſowen, 


ie. and towards evening certain in- 
ellgence was received that they 
rere attacking Mr. Male's houſe at 
Belle vue. A party of light dra- 
oons was immediately diſpatched 
n purſuit of them; but their num- 
ders having been greatly diminiſhed 
dy deſertion and other different 
ſes, the rioters were overpowered 
dy the people before the arrival of 
be ſoldiers, and ten of them con- 
ned at Haleſowen, 

The Wedneſday was employed by 
the light horſe in ſcouring the coun- 
try for ten miles round Birmingham, 
and on the evening of that day pub- 
be tranquillity appeared to be com- 
pletely reſtored. In the courſe of 
theſe tranſactions one remarkable 
circumſtance was obſerved, which 
lil remains to be accounted for; and 
la was, that in the heat of the riots 
there were certain perſons among the 
mob, conſpicuous equally for their ap- 
fenrance and their activity, who di- 
reftedthe rioters, and were ſometimes 


termed their leaders: theſe perſons 
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evidently were not of the loweſt claſs; 
but what ismoſt ſingular is, that they 
were not known to a fingle perſon 
in Birmiugham or its neighbour». 
hood., The proper Birmingham 
mob were often perſuaded to deſiſt 
from their attempts, till they were 
joined by theſe men, who both in- 
ſtigated them to proceed, and di- 
refed them in the ſhorteſt and molt 
effectual manner, 

Of the unfortunate and infatuated 
priſoners who were taken in the act 
of rioting, five were tried at Wor- 
ceſter, and one was found guilty and 
executed. At Warwick twelve were 
tried, but only four received ſentence 
of death, viz. Francis Field, for ſet- 
ting fire to Mr. Taylor's houſe ; 
John Green and Bartholomew Fiſh- 
er, for demoliſhing the houſe of Dr. 
Prieſtley ; and William Hands, for 
deſtroying the houſe of Joha Ry- 
land, Eſq. Upon an application 
from the magiſtrates, and ſome other 
reſpectable inhabitants, Fiſher was 
afterwards reprieved. 

For the honour of our Country, 
we indulge the earneſt hope that the 


diſgraceful ſcenes which were ated 


at Birmingham in 1791 will never. 
be revived ; but that while the con- 
tinent of Europe is unhappily 
drenched in human blood, this iſland 
will remain as conſpicuous for its 
harmony, order, and tranquillity, as 
for its conſtitutional freedom and 
national proſperity, Dreadful in- 
deed are the proſpets which the 
blind rage of democracy on the one 
hand, and the inſatiable ambition of 
tyrants on the other, open to our 
view. In conſequence of this Late 
of things, we cannot help foreſeeing, 
we cannot help regretting, Chat our 
taſk for the ſucceeding year, inſtead 
of the pleaſing employment of com- 
menting upon the progreſs of civi- 


lization, and the ſuccaive improve- 


ments 
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ments which the ——_ of 
naturally ſuggeſts, will probably be 
only to narrate the crimes and re- 
iſter the calamities of mankind. 
ſuch a conflict it would be uſeleſs 
further to anticipate the horrors ; 
yet the friend of rational liberty 
cannot look forward to the ſcene 
without the diſtreſeful apprehenſion, 


ly deplored. 


that all that is excellent in ly 
nature, all that is eſtimable in 
ciety, may poſſibly be involved ing 
common ruin; and indeed water 
may be the final reſult, the fl 
of blood and the deſtruction of ly 
pineſs which muſt neceſſarily el 
are evils which cannot be ſufficig; 
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In the Year 1791. 
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110 


JANUARY. 


JETWEEN ten and eleven 
) on Tueſday night, the 28th 
Ir. Burgeſs, farmer, at Baw- 
, near Norwich, was alarmed 
e cry of Fire! On going to 
bor he had the melanchely proſ- 
of his hay-ricks, ſtables, cow- 
pigſtye, cartſhed, and barns, 
þ fire at the ſame time, and the 
6 raging with fach rapidity as 
ded all hopes of ſaving any 
of his property. The hay and 
ings were all conſumed, with a 
der of calves, pigs, and poul- 
f cart, waggon, and fix very ca- 
horſes, valued at zol. each. 
diſtance of the outbuildin 

each ether, and they being all 
eat the ſame time, made it clear 
the premiſes had been malici- 
ſet on fire. Mary Adams, who 
lived with Mr. Burgeſs many 
but whom about three weeks 
us to this unfortunate affair, 
bad diſcharged, having been 
often to declare at her lodgings 
wich, that ſhe would be re- 
«don Mr. Burgeſs the firſt op- 
ty, was ſuſpected of being 


ncendiary, Scveral perſons, 
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IN CI PAL OCCURRENCES 


In the Year 1791. 


therefore, went in purſuit of her, 
and overtook her in company with 
another woman, before ſhe reached 


Norwich. They were both taken 


before John Paterſon and Robert 
Harvey, eſqrs. when it —_ 
that the companion was induced to 
go to the premiſes of Mr, Burgeſs, 
not knowing of the wicked intent of 
the other priſoner. When ſhe ſaw the 
place on fire, ſhe aſked the incen- 
diary what ſhe had been doing? She 
replied, * Nothing that would hurt 
her ;* adding, I am in my glory, 
nor ſhould I care if I were in the 
middle of the flames with a ſhift of 
itch on, as I have got my mind. 
g. Samuel Hinchliffe was tried at the 
Weſtminſter ſeſſions, for faudulent- 
obtaining from Henry Cowley, 
rvant to Panel Delany, eſq. two 
ſhillings, under pretence of its be - 
ing lor the carriage of a parcel from 
Norwich, the priſoner at the ſame 
time knowing that the carriage was 


id. 

P Cowley ſaid, that the pri- 
ſoner brought to his maſter's houſe 
a parcel directed to Daniel Delany, 
elq. He told the witneſs he had 
brought it from the White-Horſe, 
Fetter-lane, and demanded three 

(A 2) ſhillings 
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(4) T1 N 4 
ſhilling for the carriage and er- 
age. The witneſs obſerved that the 
carriage ſhould have been paid, and 
looking at the direction, he diſco- 
vered part of it torn off, and three 
ſhillings wrote over it. This created 
a ſuſpicion, and he ſeveral times ad- 
viſed the priſoner not to take the 
two ſhillings for the carriage, as 
he was 2 it was paid. The 
priſoner, however, took the two 


ſhillings for the carriage, and one 


ſhilling for the porterage. The 
witneſs the next day went to the 
White Horſe, Fetter-lane, and found 
that the parcel was not brought from 
that inn. He then made applica- 
tion to the Swan with Two N 

Lad- lane, when he found that the 


parcel had .come by the Norwich 


coach to this inn, and that the car- 
riage had been paid in the country. 


A clerk at the Swan with Two 


Necks ſaid, the, priconer was an aſſiſt- 
ant porter employed to deliver par- 
cels. Upon examining the way- 
hook he found that the carriage of 
theparcel,had begn paid, and that the 
priſoner had only accounted for one 
ſhilling for the porterage. 

The jury found him guilty. 

Mr. Mainwaring obſerved, that 
this was a caſe of great importance 
to the public, who were daily ſuf- 
fering under ſimilar impoſitions. 
As it was very difficult to detect 
theſe ſorts of frauds, it was neceſſary 
that an example ſhould be made of 
thoſe offenders againſt whom the 
charge was brought home, Mr. 
Delany, by inſtituting this proſe- 
cution, merited the thanks of the 
public. | 

The priſoner was ſentenced to 
three months impriſonment, and to 
be publicly whipped from the Ad- 
miralty to Charing- croſs, and thence 
to Bridge-ſtreet, Parliament: ſtreet. 

Gloucejler, Jan. 10. Mr. Daniel 


* 


. 


on the coaſt. The former wn 


ecks, 


(ſa 
Cox, of this city, from vin 


brown mare was lately fig 
his very perſevering endeawy 
recover her, has received « 
information of a ſyſtematic h 
carried on between the horſe- ie 
in the country, and the muy 


contraband articles in excheng 
horſes; and the ſmugglers, by 
veying the horſes to France, 
land, aud Flanders, eſcape . 
tion, and make a very prof 
trade, 
14. On the laſt day of the 
year there was fo thick a fog 
ſterdam, that the people coul 
ſee their way along the ſtreet 
ran againſt each other, even thy 
they had lights in their hand, WE" 
accidents it has occahoned ary 
numerous, but the moſt lament 
is, the number of people who 
periſhed from falling in the a 
where they were drowned fy” 
aſſiſtance could be given tix 
though their cries were din 
heard. The number of ps 
who have periſhed in this way 
ready known to amount to 256 
17. At the ſeſſions at the 
Bailey, lord: Dungarvan, fon d 
earl of Cork, was tried on thech 
of robbing Elizabeth Wed 
three guineas and a half, Tis 
cumſtances ſtated by the proſe 
in ſupport of this extraord 
charge, were, that, being ſeat 
one of the front boxes of Ct 
rden theatre, a gentleman | 
) addreſſed her, and ale 8 
to accompany her home, 0" 
ſhe conſented ; that, on quit 
theatre, a linkman called à d 
which drew up at the end d 
Piazza, when bis Jordſhip gh 
and ſhe followed ; that he Þ 
of his hands near her px 
the other round her wail; WW. 


1] o R 


ry eiving him fumbling 
ut Ns 9 — ſhe be- 
to ſuſpect he had robbed her; 
on feeling for her money, ſhe 
ceived her loſs, which was not 
ſhe was nearly half way home; 
on her arrival at her houſe in 
hbone-place, ſhe charged him 


r re 
hang h having robbed her ; that on 
, by quitting the coach, he offered 


a guinea, but ſhe refuſing to ac- 
it, he endeavoured to make 
eſcape, from which he defiſted, 
her calling out * ſtop thief ;* that 
then collared him, and gave him 
the cuſtody of the watchman, 
o conveyed him to the watch- 
ile. 
On her croſs- examination it a 
ared ſhe was a proſtitute, who, in 
laſt two years, had aſſumed ſe- 
al different names, and lived in 
ious places and capacities; and 
great variety of circumſtances 
me out, all tending to deſtroy the 
dibility of her evidence. The 
dence for the proſecution being 
led, lord Dungarvan read the 
llowing defence : 
My lord, and gentlemen of the 
Jury, 
i Whatever ſhame I ought to take, 
dd do take, for the indiſcretion which 
me into the company of the perſon 
ho has made, and endeavoured to 
Ipport, by perjury, an attack upon 
life and honour, I cannot ſuffer 
yſelf for a moment to ſuppoſe, that 
credit can be given to ſo ſtrange 
4 improbable an accuſation. I 
charged by the unconfirmed 


in of a common proftitute, with 
e vience, which nothing but the 
mT ag and worſt habits of life and 

nnections, the moſt abject baſe- 


es of mind, and contempt of cha- 
er, urged by the moſt extreme 
llity, could poſſibly prompt any 
= © commit, My ſituation hap- 


mens (5) 


pily is the reverſe of this. I am 
not, nor have- been in any diſtreſs 
of circumſtances, or want of credit. 
I am conſcious that my conduct in 
life has ever heen juſt and honour- 
able; and that no action of mine 
has diſgraced my own ſtation, or 
reflected any diſcredit upon thoſe 
to whom I have the honour of be- 
ing allied. It will however better 
become me to refer you, gentlemen 
of the jury, to the teſtimony of 
the witneſſes who will be called to 
ſpeak of my conduct and character, 
than to defire you to receive your 
information from my on report. 
Deeply as my mind icels and reſents 
the unmerited diſgrace of the im- 
putations attempted to be thrown 
upon me, I ſubmit cheerfully to a 
trial by the Jaws of my country: I 
know that thoſe laws will not ſuffer 
criminals of any rank to elude their 
juſtice; but I alſo know, and it is 
now my conſolation and ſecurity to 
know, that the puniſhments they 
inflict can only fall upon the guilty 
head; and that innocence is ſafe, 
protected by the wiſdom and inte- 
grity of an Engliſh judge and jury. 
I have only to add my moſt ſolenin 
der.ial to the charge; to requett 
your attention to ſuch evidence as 
the learned gentlemen with whole 
counſel I am aſſiſted, fall think 
proper to lay before you; and to de- 
clare my entire confidence in the 
verdict of a jury of my country, for 
the vindication of my honour, and 
the protection of my ite, againſt an 
attack commenced with a view to 
extort money from me, and contt- 
nued by malice and wickedneſs.” 
From the evidence of the hnk- 
man, it appeared, that if the pro- 
ſecutrix really had loſt any money, it 
muſt have been previous to her get- 
ting into the coach; but, from the 
depoſition of the coachman, it was 
evident, that his lordſhip only giv- 
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ing her a guinea, and refuſing to go 
into her houſe, ſhe had trumped up 
this charge. Her depoſition before 
juſtice Reid, and that before the 
court, were likewiſe groſsly contra- 
diftory ; fo that the jury, without 
calling any of the noble witneſſes 
that were ready to ſpeak to his lord- 
ſhip's character, honourably _— 
ted him; and the judge thus addreſ- 
ſed his lordſhip; 

My lord Dun rvan, it is but 
juſtice to you to ſay, that it is im- 
flible you can go away from this 
ar, with the ſmalleſt imputation on 
your character. Of your impru- 
dence in this buſineſs you ſeem to be 
already very ſenſible.” 

At this ſeſſions alſo came on a re- 
markable trial for bigamy : John 
Hornby Moreland was indiQed for 
feloniouſly marrying Mary Sym- 
monds on the 25th of September 
laſt, he being before married to 
Anne Chapman, now living. The 
evidence in ſupport of the charge 
was perfectly ſiafatory ; but Mr. 
Garrow, counſel for the priſoner, 
took two exceptions upon a point of 
law to the evidence of the two mar- 
riages, both upon the ſame grounds 
— namely, that both marriages 
being by licence, the female being 
under age, and no conſent of either 
parents or guardians appearing, they 
were informal, and of courſe void 
by the 20 Geo. II. This objection, 
with reſpect to the prior marriage, 
was not held by the court to be va- 
lid, inaſmuch as the proof of the 
want of conſent lay upon the de- 
fendant. With reſpe& to the lat- 
ter marriage, it was admitted, be- 
cauſe the father of Mary Sym- 
monds, had he been conſulted, 
would have diſapproved of it. In 
_ conſequence of this, the priſoner 
was acquitted ; but was remanded 
to priſon, to take his trial, at another 

lace, for the prior marriage, he 
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having a wife living at the tineg 
that marriage. 

William Smith was tried for 
ing concerned with others in alu 
ing Henry Sharp on the highwg,y 
threatening to charge him with kn 
ing attempted to commit a deg 
able crime, and thereby extori 
from and robbing him of tuo W 
neas, half-a-guinea, and 163 
When Mr. baron Perryn ſunnd 
up the evidence on the trial of di 
he obſerved to the jury, that ty 
Judges had deliberated on the {ih 
jet of the offence ſtated in thew 
dictment, and were unanimouſyd 
opinion, that if any money wag 
tained of any man for the purpoſe i 
dropping, concealing, or diſcontin 
ing any charge againſt him that & 
fected his moral character, ſuch cu 
duct came within the definition & 
— money by force, aud wa 
therefore a highway robbery, 

Whitehall, Fan. 22. It appen 
by the advices from India, brougit 
by the Houghton, one of the cons 
pany's ſhips, that major general: 
dows had taken the command oſ ti 
army which had been collected in th 
Carnatic, and had marched into tit 
dominions of Tippoo Sultan; 1 
that Caroor, Duraporam, and Coins 
betour had been taken by him wit 
out reſiſtance. Major Maitland 
who is arrived in the Hougiton 
alſo brings an account of the {ut 
render of Dindigul. 

The letters from the governmeat 
of Bengal contain the informatie 
that treaties of alliance had been l. 
nally concluded by that governme® 
with the Mahrattas, and the Niz"; 
and that lord Cornwallis had re. 
ed from the comte de Conwa!, 
rernor-general of the French , 
ſeſſions to the eaſtward of the Ci 
of Good Hope, the moſt un” 
vocal aſſurances of periect neu 


26, Tit 


6. The attorney-general prayed 
judgment of the court of King's 
ch upon John Luxford, former- 
printer of a newſpaper called the 
aldi for a libel, reflecting upon 
conduct of adminiſtration pend 
the late diſputes between this 
untry and the cabinet of Spain. 
charged adminiſtration with pro- 
ing an unjuſt war with Spain, 
| with an intention to employ 
late armaments againſt the 
nch natiori, The priſoner was 
itericed td a year's impriſonment 
the king's — and to ſtand 
ce in the pillory at CHaring · croſs; 
the expiration of his impriſon- 
nt to find ſecurity for his good 
haviour, himſelf in 100l. and two 
reties in 5ol. each. 
28. The caſe of the city of Lon- 
on againſt the corporation of 
yon, came on to be argued in the 
urt of king's bench. It was a 
it of error from the court of com - 
n pleas where a trial at bar was 
d on a de edo guietum de theolonio 
being quit of toll) brought by 
city of London, to aſſert the 
pit of their citizens being exenipt- 
| from a toll on corn, „ 
the corporation of Lynn. A 
dict had been given for the city, 
dd the errors were aſſigned on 
e informality of the declaration. 
ter much argument by ſerjeant 


fair, for London, the court re- 
rled the judgment ; on the ground 
at the declaration did not ſtate 
at the city of London had receiv- 
Lfuch an injury on which an ac- 
1 could be maintained, the cor- 
tation of Lynn having demand- 
„ but not having. received, or di- 
rained, for the toll in queſtion. 

2. Lord Kenyon delivered the 
aon of the court of king's 
uch, on the caſe-of captain Top- 
a, convicted in July laſt, of a 
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* Blane, for Lynn, and ſerjeant 
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libel on the late earl Cowper. ,See 
Vol. XI. p. (25). He obſerved, that 
two motions had been made by the 


defendant's counſel; the one A 
new trial, and the other in arreſt of 


judgment. The. principal ground 


which the couriſel had aſked for 
4 new trial was, that the queſtions 
which the learned judge who tried 
the indictment had left to the jury, 
were not the only queſtions which 
ought to have been ſubmitted to 
their confideration; for that he 
ought to have directed them to con- 
ſider, whether the libel was publiſh- 
ed with the ſpirit of a biographer, 
or with a malicious intention to 
calumniate, and to wound the peace 
af the living, through the medium 
of the dead! 

With reſpect to this ground, the 
court were clearly of opinion, that 
it was not neceſſary to put that queſ- 
tion. Of this opinion was lord 
Mansfield, in the ceaſe of the king 
wver/us Woodfall for a libel. It was 
then laid down to be the law, that 
when the fact committed is in its 
own nature unlawful, the proofs of 
innocence of intention lay with the 
defendant ; and if he failed in that 
pom the law would preſume the 

ct committed was the effect of 4 
criminal mind. There was no 
ground, therefore, for a new trial. 

With reſpect to the motion in ar- 
reſt of judgment, it certainly was 4 
caſe of ſome novelty, The two 
queſtions for conſideration upon this 
motion were, iſt, Whether there 
could be a libel upon the dead?“ 
And zd, Whether the indictment 
againſt the defendant ought not to 
have charged him with an intention 
to cahumniate, to bring into dif- 
grace, and thereby ſtir up the living 
to a breach of the peace, inſtead of al- 
leging the fact, tof be merely a libel 
upon the dead?” After deliberating 
upon the firſt queſtion, the court 9 
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of opinion, that there might be a libel 
upon the dead, and there were ſe- 
veral adjudged caſes in ſupport of 
this doctrine. Lord Coke ſaid, 

at defamation of the dead was in- 

ictable, becauſe it tended to ſtir up 

e minds of the living to a breach of 
the peace, ky provoking the friends 
of the deceaſed to acts of violence, 
in order to take off the ſtigma and 
diſgrace thrown upon them. | 

1 Hawkins obſerved, that 
the chief cauſe why the law pu- 
niſhes a libeller upon the dead was, 
becauſe the public peace was thereby 
broken, 

A proſecution was inſtituted for 
a libel upon the memory of Wil- 
liam the Third, and the judges con- 
ſidered it as a publication intended to 
aſperſe the Revolution, and, of con- 
ſequence, to inflame the minds of the 
people, and thereby 'diſturb public 
tranquillity. So likewiſe was a proſe- 
cution againſt the printer of a paper, 
for a libel upon, the memory of a 
baronet who had been a member of 

arliament, charging him with hav- 
ing obtained the honours of the Bath 
by vile and ſcandalous means; with 
being an enemy to his country ; and 
with improper conduct as a mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons. 

It. was far from the intention of 
the court to intimate, that a man 
ought not to be a biographer. To 
deprive any perſon of the power of 
writing the lives, and preſenting 
to the public the tranſactions of de- 
ceaſed people, were to ſhut out a 
very uſeful and valuable part of 
hiſtory, This would deſtroy a 
ſtrong ſtimulus to great and noble 
actions, by concealing the example 
of good men, and take away thoſe 
neceſſary leſſons of caution againſt 
vice which the hiſtory of the bad af- 
fords ; but, if a writer of any period 


after the deceaſe of a perſon, in- 


ſtead of giving a fair hiſtory of the 
character he profeſſes to © portray 


evidently. writes with a malic 


intention to calumniate, he i; a. 
tainly in the eye of the law al; T: 
ler, and liable to be indicted. to 
as the principle of puniſhing bi 
beller upon deceaſed perſons wa e. 
tendency ſuch libels had to a . 
of the public peace, ſo the iH bas 
ment ought not to charge the bite! 
fendant with having merely yy an 
liſhed a libel upon the late b 
Cow per, but it ſhould have fa e ol 
that it was done with an inte en 
to libel] and bring into reproifii.s, 
&c, the living. The court Wii « 
compared the indictment in qui t 
with the legal form in which ei 
ought to be drawn for libels in 
ſort, and inaſmuch as it was me cf 
confined to the memory of a nh; 
man, it was defective, and, Mr . 
fore, the judgment ought to EH up 
reſted. cou 
The judgment was arreſted he 
cordingly. ſes 
riv 

FEBRUARY. if” 
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2. Yeſterday was argued, ait 
court of king's bench, a 0 flo 
Brown againſt Halliday, in er 
the ſimple queſtion was, whether de, 
drawer of a promiſſory note ppi 
the ftatute 3 and 4 Anne, c. «, ſt, 
titled to the three days grace in! cel 
payment of it, in the ſame ms in 
as it was admitted the acceptor i a 
foreign or inland bill of exchag 0 
by the cuftom of merchants, . Y 
ly entitled; when the court 2208! 
mined it in the affirmative, Irt 
3. Yeſterday afternoon ther! u 
the higheſt flood-tide that he nge 
known for ſeveral years. 8d 
Weſtminſter-bridge it overi rt < 
the banks of the river 0! tc: 
ſides, ich 
In Palace-yard it was neal » pa 
feet deep; it alſo ran into 1 
minſter- hall, fo as to prevent? un 
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no for two hours. Boats came 
ugh the paſſage of Old Palace- 
1 from the Thames, and rowed 
to Weſtminſter-hall gate. The 
abitauts in  Milbank-ſtreet 
obliged to paſs to and from 
ir houſes in Low. The two 
land Yards, and Privy Gardens, 
tehall, were entirely under wa- 
and many parts rendered im- 
able for two hours. People 
e obliged, in thoſe places, to be 
en from their houſes on men's 
ks, and ſeveral poor people who 
p ſmall ſhops near the barracks 
cotland-Yard, had four feet water 
\eir ſhops, and their beds Joat- 
in their rooms. 
Veſtminſter-hall has ſuffered 
ch; the water ran in at the great 
r for upward of an hour, and 
> up to the ſecond ſtair leading to 
court of king's bench. 
he damage done in the ware- 
es on the wharts, on both fides 
river, is immenſe : they were 
rflowed almoſt without excep- 
. ihe ground-floor of the Al- 
n mill was covered, and a great 
ntity of flour wetted. The water 
flowed the cuſtom-houſe quay, 
wer-wharf, Bankſide,  Queen- 
he, great part of Tooley-ſtreet, 
pping, High- ſtreet, Thames- 
et, &c. and filled all the adjoin- 
cellars; and moſt of the gar- 
Is and fields between lack. friars 
d and Weſtminſter- bridge were 
flowed, 
- Yeſterday the caſe of Lefty 
Mills was determined by the 
It of king's bench. The queſ- 
was, * whether a bill of ex- 
inge is liable to a proteſt if not 
d within baukirg hours. The 
it determined that it cannot be 
teſked till the dav after the day on 
C11 it is due, — They alſo ſaid that 
> payable at ſo many days fer 
are not ſubject to a proteſt at 
under the act of William III. 


and that in no caſe ought more than 
6d. to be paid for proteſting, pur- 
ſuant to that act. ' 

7. On Saturday, in the court of 
king's bench, Batholomew Quain, 
who was convicted at the laſt aſſizes 
for the Iſle of Ely, for the murder of 
his wife, was brought from the 
king's bench priſon, and placed at 
the bar, when Mr. Plumtree, coun- 
ſel for the crown, ſtated, that the 
jury, under the direction of the judge, 
had found a ſpecial verdict in order to 
take the opinion of the court of 
king's bench upon the following 
quettion ; viz. * Whether the facts 
found by the jury amounted to 
murder, or only to manſlaughter,” 
The circumſtances of the caſe were 
theſe: The priſoner and his wife 
came out of a houſe together. They 
appeared to have been quarrelling. 
The priſoner had one of his chil- 


dren in his arms. His wife ſat her- 


ſelf upon the ground, and then roſe 
and walked. The priſoner follow- 
ed her, and gave her two or three 
kicks; upon which ſhe ſhricked 
out, and ran away; he purſued, 
and kicked her again ; in conſe- 
quence of which ſhe fell upon · the 
ground: he then retired a few 
ces, returned to her again, and, 
while ſhe lay on the ground gave 
her ſeveral more kicks ; then ſhe 
got up, when he kicked: her down 
again; the deceaſed then faid, 
* You have killed me.“ A woman, 
hearing her ſhrieks, remonſtrated 
with the priſoner againſt his con- 
duct; upon which he ſaid he would 
ſerve her the tame.” The deceaſed 
then aroſe, ſtruzgled, fell down, and 
died. The priſoner, upon finding 
ſhe was dead, expreſſed great ſor- 
row. It appeared that her ſpleen 
had burſt, and the inditment ſtat- 
ed, that of this ſhe died, and that it 
was occaſionęed by the kicks and 
blows given her by the priſoner. 
The whole laſted near half an _ 
ter 
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After ſome arguments, the court 
declared, that the facts proved a- 
mounted to murder, There appear- 
ed to be no provocation on the part 
of the deceaſed, and no man had a 
right even to inflift chaſtiſement 
without a juſt provocation. Tt was 
not neceſſary to prove expreſs malice 
to conſtitute murder. If one perton 
provoked another to chaſtiſe him; it 
muſt be done with moderation, and 
with a proper inſtrument, otherwiſe 
the law would infer malice. The 
judges were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that a murder was never more clear- 
ly proved. Mr. juſtice Aſhurſt pro- 
nounced ſentence of death. — The 
court of king's bench have not, for 
a great number of years before, pro- 
nounced ſentence of death. 

This day the priſoner was execut- 
ed, accordingly, on Kennington 
Common. 

8. Four perſons were lately con- 
victed, before the high court of ju ſ 
ticiary, at Edinburgh, of having 
ſeized by force, carried off, and re- 
rained in captivity, on the 27th of 
June laſt, William Walls, reſiding 
in Lochmaben, and counſcllor of the 
faid borough, who was entitled to 
vote in the election of the delegates 
from the ſaid borough, which took 
place on the 8th of July, 90, with 
a view to defeat the freedom of the 
faid election; that they had carried 
him to different places in the eoun- 
try ; from Lochmaben to Carliſle, 
thence to London, and laſtly to Lea- 
therhead in Surrey, where he was 
reſcued by Mr. Williamſon, meſſen- 

er, and, by a warrant from the 
igh court of juſticiary, brought 
back to Dumfries, They received 
ſentence as follows: Jolin Lindſay 
to be impriſoned in the Cannongate 
gaol for three months, to pay a fine 
of pol. ſterling, and to be afterward 
baniſhed Scotland for ſeven years; 
ohn Lockerby, Peter Foreſt, and 
ames Thornburn, to be confined in 
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the Tolbooth of Edinburgh 
Wedneſday the 23d inſtant; on i 
day to be whipped through 
ſtreets of that city, and then bar 
ed Scotland for ſeven years, 

11. James Harris, a pilot, x 
ſentenced to be impriſoned tut 
months in the king's bench Pri 
for a breach of quarantine. 

12, Mr. Wray, upwards of if 
ears clerk in the banking-houk 
Tefſrs. Hoare, in Fle-t-ftreet, c 

lately, and left the following u 
extraordinary clauſe in his will: 
give and bequeath to the right h 

illiam Pitt, if living at the tu 
of my deceaſe (and whether in 
majeſty's ſervice or not), in m 
five hundred pounds capital ſto; 
any of the three per cent. fund 
may die poſſeſſed of, to be apyl 
toward reducing the national & 
according to his moſt laudable 7 
If I ſhould furvive the ſaid Wi 
Firt, then I bequeath the faid i 
of five hundred pounds to 
maſter of the rolls for the time h 
ing, to be by him applied to! 
ſame laudable purpoſe of reduc 
the national debt. And this It 
in full perſuaſion that many en 
derate teſtators will think of poli 
rity, and deign to follow my hum 
example.” 

15. Yeſterday came on, bel 
the 4 of lords, the hearing d 
important appeal, reſpecting bil 
exchange with fictitious indo 
ments, 

An action had been brougit 
the defendants in error, Melrs. 
net and Fe dor, as indorſees of a bi 
exchange, againſt the plantiffs int 
ror, Gibſon and Johnton, as tht 
ceptors thereof. ; 

This inſtrument was in the vi 
and figures following : 

anche, Feb. 10, 17% 


21 cs. 
£ Thie months after date, p- 


Mr. John White, or order, 9 


I 
[ 


adred twenty-one pounds five 
lings, value received, with or 
out advice. 
ves, HarGRAVE, and Co. 
o Meſſrs. Gibſon and Johnſon, 
Bankers, London. 
e cauſe was tried before lord 
yon and a ſpecial jury, at Guild- 
London in trinity term 1789. 
ſr. Bearcroft, counſel for the 
ders of the bill, Minet and Fec- 
contended, at the trial, that 
inſtrument was to be conſidered 
bill payable to bearer, that his 
nts had diſcounted it for a man 
ename of Stephen Barber, who 
ah agent of Liveſy, Hargrave, 
Co. the drawers, and that conſe- 
nly they were entitled to recover. 
Ir. Erſkine, for the defendants, 
ended, that the plaintiffs could 
recover, through a forgery, when 
know of that forgery, or might 
known of it. 
ie jury found a verdict for the 
0 ntiffs, to the amount of the bill. 
the Michaelmas term following, 
Erſkine moved for a new trial, 
alſo in arreſt of judgment. 
ord Kenyon ordered that two 
$ ſhould come on together, the 
for a new trial, and the cther in 
ſt of judgment. 
his buſineſs came on again on 


ine had diſplayed great abilities 
upport of his two rules, it was 
by the counſel on both ſides, 
ake a ſpecial verdict. And as 
was no diſpute about the facts, 
thought it unneceſſary to go 
to a jury to aſcertain them. 

he facts ſtated in the ſpecial ver- 
were, That Liveſy, Hargrave, 
Co. at the time of making the 
inſtrument, well knew that no 
perſon as John White, in the 
nſtrument mentioneu, exiſted ; 
acertain indoſement in writing 
made by the ſaid 1 iveſy, Har- 
and Co, upon the ſaid inſtru- 


day, Nov. 17, and after Mr. 
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ment, purporting to be the indorſe- 
ment of John White named therein, 
and to be ſubſcribed with» his hand 
and name; and that the ſaid indorſe- 
ment rted to require the faid 
ſum & — in — ſaid inſtru- 
ment contained, to be paid to the 
ſaid Liveſy, Hargrave, and Co. or 
their order. The ſaid inſtrument 
being ſo indorſed, they, the ſaid Li- 
veſy, Hargrave, and Co. aſterward, 
by a certain indorſement in writing, 
made upon the ſaid inſtrument, and 
ſubſcribed with the hand and name 
of one Abſalom Goodrich, by procu- 
ration of the ſaid Liveſy, ——— 
and Co, appointed the ſaid ſum of 
— in the ſaid inſtrument con- 
tained, to be paid to the ſaid Minet 
and Fector, and delivered the fame 
ſo indorſed, as well with the name of 
the faid John White as with the name 
of the ſaid Abſalom Goodrich to the 
ſaid Minet and Fector, for a full and 
valuable conſideration in money, 
paid by the ſaid Minet and Fector, 
the preſent holders of the bill, to the 
faid Liveſy, Hargrave, and Co.“ 
The ſpecial verdict farther ſtated, 
That the ſaid inſtrument was pre- 


ſented to Gibſon and Johnſon for 


their acceptance thereof ; and that 
the ſaid Gibſon and Johnſon accept- 
td the ſame, well knowing that no 
ſuch perſon as John White, in the 
ſaid inſtrument named, exiſted ; and 
that the name of John White, ſo in- 
dorſed, was not the hand-writing of 
any p_ of that name.” 

[ he ſpecial verdict farther ſtated, 
That the faid Gibſon and Johnſon, 
at the time of accepting the faid in- 
ſtrument, had not, nor had they at 
any time fince, any money, goods, 
or effects whatever, of the ſaid Live- 
ſy, Hargrave, and Co. or of the ſaid 
Minet and Fector, in their hands. 

This ſpecial verdict came on to be 
argued in the court of king's bench, 
and tt e court gave judgment for the 
defendants in error. | 

The 
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The judgment of the court was 
given only on the 5th count of the 
declaration, which ſtated the bill as 
payable to bearer. 

Upon this judgment, the affair was 
brought into the houſe of lords ; 
and, after the caſe had been argued 


before their lordſhips, the lord chan- 
cellor propoſed three queſtions to the 


Judges. 

The firſt was, whether the matter 
found by the ſpecial ver dict, as far 
as it rælates to the act done by the 
defendants, Gibſon and Johnſon, im- 
ported an utterance of the bill, 
knowing it to be forged ? 

The E was, whether the mat- 
ter contained in the ſpecial verdict 
was ſufficient to ſupport the fifth 
count of the declaration, which ſta- 
ted the bill as payable to bearer ? 

And thirdly, whether the matter 
in the ſpecial verdict could ſuſtain 
any other count in the declaration ? 

On Thurſday the zd inſt. the 
zudges met in the houſe of peers to 
deliver their opinion. | 

The chief baron and Mr. juſtice 
Heath delivered their ſentiments on 
that occaſion. 

As to the firſt queſtion, whether 
this inſtrument implicated the parties 
in the crime of forgery, they were of 
opinion, that it did not, becauſe the 
ſpecial verdict had not ated that the 
inſtrument was made with an in- 
tent to defraud, 

As to the ſecond and third queſ- 
tion they were of opinion, that the 
matter in the ſpecial verdi& was not 
ſufficient, either to ſuſtain the fifth 
or any other count in the declara- 
tion ; and that therefore the plain- 
tiffs were not entitled to recover, If 
they had a right to recover, they muſt 
derive title to this bill though Joha 
White, which was impoſlible, as no 
ſuch. perſon exiſted. They were of 
opinion, therefore, that the judgment 
of the court of king's bench ought 
to be reverſed, | 


I P A L [Fel b 
Barons Thompſon, Perryn, & 
Hotham, and Mr. juten G. . 
next delivered their ſentiment, it 
As to the firſt queſtion, they a | 
curred in opinion with the & 
two judges, that ſince the ſpecial 
dict had diſcloſed no fraud, they i 
not at liberty to preſume it. It | 
be found by a jury, 
As to the —— whet 
the matter in the ſpecial verdict 


ſuſtain the fifth count of the dec ja 
tion, they were of opinion tha iſo: 
could, and that the judgment of Ni 
court of king's bench ought u 


- athrmed. ri 


They were likewiſe of opinin 
that the matter in the ſpecial ver 
was ſufficient to ſuſtain the b 
count in the declaration which & 
ſcribed this inſtrument as a bill py: 
able to order. 

The lord chaneellor obſerved tht 
four of the judges had given it 
their opinion, that the matter inthe 
ſpecial verdict was ſufficient to ly 
port both the firſt and fifth count 
the declaration ; that is, they wered 
opinion, that this written inſtrumen 
might be conſidered, either as a bil 
payable to order, or as a bill payablet 
bearer. He conceived this was im. 

flible. There was an eſſentia dl 
— between theſe two differea 
ſpecies of bills; and if this inſt 
ment were a bill payable to order, 
could not be a bill payable to bet 
and wice verſa. It would be propel 
therefore; that the four ped 
judges ſhould make an election; 10 | 
for that purpoſe he moved, that 
further conſideration of this bulnel 
ſhould be poſtpo 
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ned to a future Ul 

Yeſterday, the ſame fubje " 
reſumed- 

Lord Kenyon was the firſtwhoG® 
livered his opinion. He my 
ed, that as the ſpecial verdid l 
found, that no ſuch perſon 3 _ 
White exiſted, the plaintith _ 


\ 


91. 
t deducea title to this bill conform- 


iſerable indeed would be the ſitua- 
on of many perſons, if there were 
y poſitive rule of law, which ſaid 
at no inſtrument could operate at 
|, except it operated in the very 


en ſaid, that nothing could have 


whet y effect that was founded in forge- 
ict . He conceived, that very far 
dec ack in the law of England, bills, 
that Wounded in forgery, had an effect; 


ad there were ſeveral late caſes 
rhich had fully recognized this doc- 


ame opinion as formerly, that this 
nſtrument might be fairly conſider - 
d as a bill payable to bearer. 

The lord chancellor ſaid, that the, 
plantiffs making this inſtrument pay- 
able to their own order, at the ſame 
time that they wrote the name of 
John White upon it, in order to ac- 
celerate its circulation, muſt be 
&emed fraud. Some of them, 
had hinted, that if forgery had beew 
ſtated on the ſpecial verdict, that 
might have altered the caſe ; but 
hnce nothing of this laſt appear- 
ed on the face of the ſpecial ver- 
dict, it was not to be inferred. 
His lordſhip. ſaid, he took it to 
be ſor the ſafety of mankind that 
the forms of law ſhould be pro- 
perly obſerved, and that nothing 
lhould be aſſumed beyoud what was 
expreſsly found by the ſpecial verdict. 
gh the evidence were ever fo 
cogent, a court of law could not 
draw the concluſion. It muſt be 
done by a jury. The jury had 
found it was not made with an in- 
tent to defraud, This was a melan- 
cholycaſe, with reſpe& to the parties. 
For whatever became of this bill, it 
muſt come in the very next bill to be 
decided whether this was or was not 
aforgery ? Whether the putting the 
name of John White on this bill 
was done by the drawer, or by any 
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e to the very words of it. But 


ms in which it was drawn. It had 


rine. In a word, he was ſtill of the 
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other holder? And whether a man 
who put on a bill of exchange a 
name that was forged, was not with- 
in the ſtatute ? This was a fact which 
he could have wiſhed had been ſta- 
ted, and therefore it muſt be found. 
It muſt be known whether it was 
poſſible for thoſe who called them- 
ſelves merchagts, to put on balls. 
names that were fictitious. 

His lordſhip next conſidered whe- 


ther this were a good bill, on the 


fifth count. He thouglit it a con- 
ſiderable ſtretch to make this inſtru» 
ment payable to bearer. He had. 
reduced the queſtion fairly to this 
2 was it the avowed policy of 
aw that the contents of a bill of ex- 
change ſhould be proved by any 
thing but by the words of the bill ? 
He contended, that no bill could 
have a ſenſe introduced upon it 
but agreeably to the words of -the 
the bill: and the having deviated 
from this rule was the cauſe of his 
having found fault with the preſent 
judgment. Upon the face of a bill 
a holder knew what he was toexpect, 
according to his-lordſhip's rule; but 
if it were put in this way, that this 
inſtrument was payable to bearer, 
no man knew what might happen. 
The court of king's bench had given 
a judgment, not only contrary to 
every notiof which the plantiffs had, 
but contrary alſo to every expecta- 
tion which they had when they took 
the bill. It was by mere accident 
they came at laſt to find, that it was 
a bill payable to bearer. This was 

+ ter ſpem et voluntatem cor um. 

Lord Loughborough ſaid, that the 
chancellor had very properly put to 
the judges a queſtion, antecedent to 
the diſcuſſion of the queſtions on the 


. merits, to wit, whether the matter 


found by this ſpecial verdict import - 
ed an utterance of the bill by the 
parties knowing it to be forged ? 
The anſwer that had been given to 
this queſtion was, that from the mat 

ter 
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ter found in the —_ verdict this 
was impoſſible. The general opini- 
on of the judges was, that there was ' 
no forgery in the bill. The ground 
on which they gave this opinion was 
inconteſtible. The writing the 
name of John White was not done 
with an intent to deſraud any parti- 
cular perſon; and it appeared to his 
Jordſhip, that the matter found in the 
ſpecial verdict was ſufficient to ſup- 
port the opinion of the judges. 

He next obſerved, that it was 
found by the ſpecial verdict, that this 
bill was indorſed by the drawers. 
He contended that from this moment 
it was no longer payable to the or- 
der of White. Therefore he was of 


opinion, that this inſtrument, in its 


proper and legal operation, and 
in the real ſtate of the tranſaction 
between the parties, was a bill pay- 
able to bearer; that Gibſon and 
Johnſon, by accepting this bill, un- 
dertook to pay it to whomſoever 
ſhould produce it to them with the 


indorſement of Liveſy, Hargrave, 


and Co. and who had paid them, 
Liveſy, Hargrave, and Co. a valu- 
able conſideration for it. He next 
anſwered an objection taken by the 
chief baron, that the plaintiffs could 
not recover, becaufe they could 
not derive title through John White. 
But he was of opinion, that as this 
fictitious name was put on the bill 
with the knowledge and privity of 
all the parties, it was to be con- 
ſidered as nothing, and the hol- 
ders of the bill had an action gainſt 
Liveſy, Hargrave, and Co. in the 
fame manner as it the name of 
White had not appeared on the 
bill. In fine, he was decidedly of 
opinion, that the judgment of the 
court of king's bench ought to be 
affirmed. 

Lord Bathurſt ſaid, he was ſtag- 
gered by the argument of the chief 
daron, but now he was perfectly 
ſat is fied, that the judgment of the 
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court of king's bench ought to x 
affir med. 

The lord chancellor then put t 
queſtion, that this judgment be n. 
verſed ? when, without a diviſa 
the non-contents had it. And d 
courfe the judgment of the coun 
of king's bench is affirmed, whit 
entitles the holders of their bil 
to the amount of upwards of o 
million ſterling, to recover, 

16. Lord Grenville has return 
an anſwer to Monſ. de la Lutein: 
the French ambaſſador, reſpettin 
the application made by the Frend 


court for the liberation of lor 


George Gordon, from his confine. 
ment in Newgate ; ſtating, that i 
was not thought convenient oi pro 
per for the king to exert the 101d 
prerogative in that caſe ſpecified; 
and the ambaſſador, in od 
wrote to lord George,' informing 
him of the ill ſucceſs. 
21. John Ryall, convicted of ex 
hibiting to public view and ſale a 
obſcene we. libellous print, ws 
— at the inner bar, at the Old 
ailey, when the attoney- genen 
prayed the judgment of the court, 
in a ſpeech, in which he expatiated 
upon the deftru&tive tendency of the 
crime of which the priſoner ſiod 
convicted. He ſaid the ſociety ofgen: 
tlemen, who ſtood forth to bring 
fenders of this deſcription to punill 
ment, merited the thanks of t e pubs 
lic, It was impoſſible to be guilty 
of an offence pregnant with mor 
alarming evils to the commun. 
The men who exhibited libels ofths 
deſcription were the moſt cowardy 
aſſaſſins of juvenile virtue, be 
they were not directed to cold ith 
ſon, but to thoſe paſſions which ti 
beſt of men found it difficult tore 
Convinced, therefore, of the abſolul 
neceſſity of ſuppreſſing all obſce 
prints, he would never compiom 
theſe offences in his chambers, by a. 


cepting of any kind of — 


but the ſentence of pu- 
| — way of example, ſhould 
s public as the crime. At the 
time, he would ſay, on behalf 
e priſoner, that he had made an 
vit of a ſurrender, not only of 
int in queſtion, but of all other 
s and prints of a ſimilar nature. 
; would, no doubt, be taken into 
deration as a circumſtance of 
gation. wp. 1 4 
he recorder faid, if prints like 
xeſent, were to be exhibited at 
rindows of public ſhops with im- 
ty, it would be in vain for pa- 
with anxious ſolicitude, to 
the the morals of their chil- 
their paſſious, inflamed by 
nefarious publications, wo 
tthe moſt laudable endeavours. 
print in queſtion was not only 
lalouſly obſcene, but had a ten- 
y to exhibit to public ridi- 
the greateſt chara and to 
ca ſacred profeſſion to unmerit- 
— * 


> e recorder then deſired to re- 
I the thanks of the court and the 


to the ſociety of gentlemen 
had been active in bringing to 


tl ment the authors and pub- 
be of thoſe obſcene prints. It 
ul ell, he ſaid, for the priſoner, 


4k 

of WS #1! other prints of this deſcrip- 
* n his poſſeſſion, If he had not 
5 this, a part of his puniſhment 


| have been to ſtand in the pil- 
and had this ſentence beep ex- 
„ in all probability it would 
beyond the power of the ſhe- 
* all their exertions, to ſave 


e recorder then ſentenced him 


th 
ine of fix {billings and eight- 
aud to be impriſoned in New- 
tt or twelve months; at the ex- 
n of bis impriſonment to find 
bor his good behaviour for 
en 


he had ſurrendered up, upon 
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three years, himſelf in 1ocl. and two 
ſureties in ool. each. 

Dublin, Feb. 17. This day was 
tried in the court of exchequer, be- 
fore the lord chief baron, an action 
brought by John Travers, eſq. againſt 
Dennis M*Carthy, for criminal con- 
verſation with the hon. Grace Tra- 
vers (formerly Lyſaght) the wife of 
the plaintiff, A fat was ſome time 
ago granted by the learned judge, 
who tried this action, whereon 
M*<Carthy was taken into cuſtody, 
The — laid in the declaration 
were coocl. It appeared that the 
defendant was poſtillion to the plain- 
tiff, and frequent acts of criminal in- 
tercourſe were proved. The judge 
felt the offence to be of the moſt ag- 
grayated nature, as did the jury, wha 
gave a verdict for the whole of the 
damages in the declaration. 

Glouceſter, Feb. 21. By the officer 
who brought home the diſpatches 
from Botany-bay we learn, that 


Richard Pugh and Elizabeth Mor- 


gan, two convicts ſent from our 
county priſon with the firſt 

and who married before they em- 
barked, have behaved in ſo exempla- 
ry a manner, that they are eſteemed 
among the moſt uſetul and induſtri- 
ous of the convicts I are ſta. 
tioned at Norfolk Iſland. gh has 
diſcovered great ingenuity in cover- 
ing houſes with ſhingles. 

The native inhabitants of the 
country, having caught the ſmall- 
pox from the Engliſh, have died in 
great numbers. A little girl, nam- 
ed Abaroo, almoſt eleven years of. 
ape, was —_— into the colony 
with ſeveral others, who were in a 
terrible ſtate from this diſorder. 
They all died except this girl, and a 
boy who was under the care of the 
ſurgeon- general. The governor de- 
fired the clegyman to take the girl 
into his family, and bring her up as 
I =>." 6 
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a ſervant. She had been with him, 
when the officer ſailed, eleven 
months; and ſhe had ſo fax improv- 
ed — Engliſh, that ſhe could 
underſtand almoſt every thing ſhe was 
biden to do. Her maſter has taught 
ker a ſhort prayer or two, which ſhe 
repeats to him morning and even- 
ing; and if he ever happens to for- 
get to hear her, ſhe never fails to re- 
mind him of it. He has alſo taught 
her the letters, and ſne began to 
make ſome progreſs in reading. 

22. Veſterday, in the court of king's 
bench, captain Perry, printer of 
The Argus,“ was found guilty of 
publiſhing a libel on adminiſtration, 
charging them with — — back 
from the public the intelligence of 
the declaration and counter-declara- 
tion reſpecting the late diſpute with 
Spain, for the purpoſe of ſtock- job- 
bing, &c. | l. | 

Mr. Walter, printer of The 
Times, was found guilty, on the 
ſame day, of a libel againſt a Mr. 
King, charging him with ſwindling 
a houſe in Pall-mall out of 1800l. 
The perſon alluded to ſwore, that no 
ſuch tranſaction had taken place; 
hut that Mr. King, who had bought 
pon of him, to a great amount, 

d very honourably paid for them. 
It further appeared, that it had been 
declared, that the offenſive paragraph 
was handſomly paid for, — that 
on the ſame terms only, any con- 
tradiction of it could be inſerted. 
223. By letters from New-York, in 
the Sandwich packet, dated Jan. 4th, 
it appears that the American detach- 
ment ſent againſt the Ohio Indians, 
was at firſt ſuceeſsful. The Indian 
army fled from paſs to paſs, ten or 
twelve of their towns were burned, 
and the inhabitarffs were driven into 
the country belonging to other tribes. 
On their return, they were ſurround- 
ed, in a very diſadvantageous ſitua - 
tion, by ſeveral large bodies of Indi- 
ans, from whom they ſuffereda defeat. 

rh | 
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were compleatly bleached in 
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Head Quarters, Fort Waſhing 
November 4, 1716. 

Return of the killed and war 

upon the expedition again 

Miami — Ns, | 

of brigadier general Harmg: 

Killed and wounded of the g 
ral troops—One major, one! 
nant, 73 rank and file killed, f 
wounded. 

Killed and wounded of then 
tia—One major, three captain 
lieutenants, four enſigns, 98 m 
and file, killed; two lieutenants 
enſign, 2 5 rank and file, wound 

Total killed, 183; woundedh r 

P hiladelphia, Dec. 3. The\ 
ſugar made from the Maple f 
and now expoſed to fale, he 
333 by impartial judgs 

equal to any loaf-ſugar off 
ſame quality that ever was m 
from the Weſt India ſugar @ 
We hear that a large boiling-hov 
for the purpoſe of refining the 
ple ſugar will be erected duringt 
preſent winter on the Suſquehanal 
near C 's Town, under tet 
rection of William Cooper, eic 
father of the late noble and ſum 
ful enterpriſe for N 
ed States with American ſug. 

27. A new method of bea 
appears to prove very fuccel 
In conſequence of the premiums 
fered by the board of truſtes 
Edinburgh, two pieces of 0 


hours; one piece of linen in 
hours and a half, and another u 
ty-eight hours and a half, alt 
pletely whitened without exp6 
to the ſun and air. The judg9 
declared the colour to be & fe 
as can be given to goods of then 
quality, and that the ſtrength ain 
ture were not injured or wee 
Several other experiments ade! 
ing. both in Ireland and SP 
with reſpe& to this import" 
covery. k 


ht; at Leeds, has invented a Ma- 
for the threſuing of corn, that 
id to anſwer every purpoſe of 
.|zbour, at an adequate price; 

worked by two horſes to ſerve 
Id the ſame number to keep it 
ation, and ſhake off the ſtraw. 
loom has been invented in Ire- 
to weave cotton and linen, by 
h two webs can be woven at the 
time by one weaver, with more 
and expedition, and (as it is re- 
cd) with more perfection than 
yel; can be woven in a common 
g. A committee of the Iriſh 
ſe of commons have made a 
highly in its favour, 
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A trial came on before lord 
yon, on the proſecution of Mr. 
ther, attorney, againſt Mr, 
rey, another attorney, for a li- 

The publicatian and inuendoes 
g proved, Mr. Godfrey entered 
hi, defence, which he began to 
from a very large pile of papers; 
as ſome part of it appeared not 
ant to the ſubjeR, the court in- 
pled; and he proceeded to ſtate 
evidence by which he intended 
prove the aſſertion he had made 
ie pamphlet true; but the court 
ming him, that as this was an 
ment, and not an action, the 
of the libel was no juſtification, 
«knowledged, that he had no 
defence. The jury conſidered 
heir verdict from three o'clock in 
uternoon tiſl half paſt eleven at 
At, and then found the defendaut 
7 of publiſhing, only. Eleyen 

* were of opinion that 
es a libel ; but one geutleman, 
- Joliah Dornford, laid, that he 
not in his conſcience find a 

of a libel, when! it had 


a » - 
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befalſe.—The verdict was mention- 
ed the next morning tolord Kenyon, 
when he came to Guildhall, His 
lordſhip ſaid, he was very forry he 
was not prefent when the verdict 
was given. It was incomplete, and 
did not decide the buſineſs. _ 

3. Yeſterday morning, ſoon after 
ſix o'clock a dreadful fire broke out 
in the Albion-mills, on the Surry 
fide of Blackfriars-bridge, which ras 
ged with ſuch fury, that in about 
half an hour the whole of that ex- 


tenlive edifice, together with a vaſt 


2 of flour and grain, was re- 
ced to aſhes ; the corner wing, 
occupied as the houſe and offices of 


the ſuperintendant, only eſcaping 


the calamity, from the thickneſs of 
the party-wall. It was low water at 
the time the fire was diſcovered, and 
before the engines were collected; 
their aſſiſtance was ineffectual; for 
the flames burſt out in ſo. many dif- 
ferent directions, and with ſuch in- 
tolerable heat, that it was impoſſible 
to approach on any ſide till the roof 
and interior part of the building, 
tumbling in, completed the. general 
conflayration in a column of fire, ſo 
awfully grand as to illuminate for a 
whilethe whole horizon. The wind 
beingeaſterly, the flames were blown 
acroſs Albion Place, the houſes on 
the weſt fide of which were conſider- 
ably ſcorched, and the inhabitants 
greatly alarmed. In the narrow 
ne adjoining the mills, iour or five 
houſes were deſtroved, and ſome 
others much injured, Fortunately 
no lives have been loſt. 9910's 
6. A cauſe was tried this week, i 
the court of king's bench, in whic 


Mr. Atwood, a taylor, was plaintiff, 


and a young gentieman defendant. 


It appeared that the plaintiff had fur- 
niſhed the defendant with clothes, 


and that his bill amounted to the ſum 


of 1141. tor clothes ia the courſe af 


gui 
ten ſtated in the indictwent to ſeven months! That, at this time, 
791. 12 * 1 . ( B ) b the 
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the defendant was under aze, and 
clerk to an attorney! The defendant 
paid into court gol: and for the re- 
mainder took iſſue on the unreaſona- 
dleneſs of the bill. — A minor, or 
hisguardian paying for him, isin law, 
_ accountable only for neceſſaries. To 
this young gentleman, for this length 
of time, under theſe cirenmſtances, 
it did not appear that ten coats, four- 
teen waiſtcoats, and eighteen pair of 
bree hes (for theſe were the articles 
ſpecified) were to be all confidered 
As aries. — Lord Kenyon obſerv- 
ed, that this was the moſt imprudent 
aftion he ever ſaw, To give it coun- 
tenance in a court of juſtice, would 
be to deliver the youth of the middle 
claſs in this country to a condition 
in which they would he ruined, be- 
fore they could look about them. — 
The jury agreeing entirely with his 
Jordfhip in this cafe, were of opiuion 
that the gol. paid into court on the 

rt of the defendant, was quite 
enough for all the clothes that could 
be neceſſary, in the courſe of ſeven 
months, for an attorney's clerk under 
age; and, therefore, immediately 
vave their verdict for the defen- 
dant. e ' { . 4 
Dublin, March 5, In conſequence 
of the annual maſquerade, at the 
new rooms in Rutland. Square, on 
Tueſday night, the police attended, 
armed as uſual with -firelocks and 
fixed bayoncts.” About ten at night 
an amazing crowd aſſembled, to gra- 
tify their euroſity, when the inſolence 
of the pohee ſoldiery excited a moſt 
alarming riot. After a regular bat- 
tle, which laſted for near an hour, 
theipopulace became victorious, and 
_ five of the police were flain in the 
conteſt : three others, who were ta- 
ken to the hoſpital, died the next 
dai; andin a ſnort time it is ſuppoſed 
that che whole police guard would 
have been cut off, had it not been 
Toy! the humane and ſpirited perſo- 
8:1 | i & | 
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granted a free pardon to Mr. 


nal interference of lord Char 
and Mr. Tandy, who prevail 
the mob to diſperſe. 

8. The nabob of Arcot ha 
bill in our court of chancery x 
the India company, calling tha 
account for his revenues for t 
ten years Jaſt, during part of v 
time the company held poſſe 
his territories in the Carnati, 
have ſince, under pretence of a4 
due to them, ſeized his dom 
The bill is filed by his highne6\| 
=_ Meſſrs. Wallis and T 

his is a proceeding altogether 
in this country. 

Palmouth March 8. Laſt nt 
deſperate engagement took pla 
the Lizard between the Sprighthn 
venue cutter and a ſmugyling u 
belonging to Guernſey. Theft 

er beat off the Sprightly wil 

ots of three men killed aud! 
wounded. | 
+ ro. His majeſty having on Tue 


ter, printer of a morning paper 
led The Tm, he was yeſterin 
berated from his confinement | 
Newgate. Se Vol. X. p. (25. 
Pol. NI. 5. (6). 

12. The amount of the Ce 
tin exported by the Eaſt India ut 
pany to China within the frltt 
teen months after the recommend 
tion of the prince of Wales d 
thouſand tons, valued at 12c,00% 
- Aberdeen, March 10. A due 
this day fought on the hill of l 
baggen, near this city, between 
— Grant, of the late North fa 

e regiment, and Mr. John Vl 
wall, junior, offer, in Abe 
They exchanged three fhots ® 
and the laſt from capt. U 
wounded Mr. Dingwall in the 
He was helped into his chaiſe K 
a ſurgeon was in waiting 
wound is not thought dang 


The quarrel originated — 
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walls having paid his ad- 
to Miſs Grant, daughter to 
aptain, aud afterwards drawn 
y the law of Scotland, no 
ages can be daimed for breach 
comiſe of marriage. 
F A general CONES directors 
held at the bank of England, 
n dividend after the rate of 7 
ceat, per annum, was directed 
e declare. | 
anterbury, March 15. As ſome 
purers were digging to lay the 
lations of three new houſes be- 
| the charity-ſchool, Margate, 
t two feet below the ſurface 
V found the remains of ſeveral 
lies, which were interred in 
ves hewn out of the ſolid chalk. 
m a medal found in ene of the 
res, it is ſuppoſed they have lain 
re upwards of 1500 years. It 
on it an emperor's head, crown- 
with a radial crown; and from 
legend, though every letter is 
diſtinguiſhable, there remains 
doubt of its being one of Pupie- 
5, who reigned in the year 237. 
the reverſe is the whole length 
ure of a man, bearing a lance in 
right hand, in a rm atti- 
le ; a very bold relievo ; the in - 
ption is not legible, At the ſame 
he were, found the remains of a 
ord and ſcabbard, though much 
ed. The bones, when found, 
re very entire; but, on bein 
poſed to the air, ſoon crumbl 
to duſt, 5 y 
Dublin, March 22. This day in 
e houſe of commons a grand com- 
ittee of courts of juſtice ſat, when 
. Ponſonby, after an exordium, in 
ich he ſtated the danger of in- 
ing the perſonal liberty of the 
Ivett, moved, That it is the opi- 
jon of this committee, that the chief 
of the King's bench, in order- 
+ 2 capias ad refpondendum to iſſue 
jt John Magee, at the ſuit of 
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Richard Daly, marked for 40 ol. 
directing the ſheriſſs to take exceſs 
ſive bail from the defendant, had 
acted illegally.— The attorney- ge- 
neral declared he ſhould move an 
amendment to include the three 
other judges in the reſolution, and 
then negative it; which was ac- 
cordingly done by 125 ta 65. 

25. A proclamation ifſued for 
encouraging ſeamen and landmen t 
enter on board his majeſty's ſhips of 
war, viz. three pounds for eve 
able ſeaman, farty ſhillings for eve- 

ordinary ſeaman, and twenty 
ſhillings for every able landman 
preſs warrants ſent likewiſe to all 
the ſea · ports. 
31. The following centenaries have 
died in the courſe of this year, viz. 


At Dumfries, in Virginia, aged 


104, Mrs, Henrietta Martiel, a na- 
tive Hanover. She had, ten 
children, two of whom are ſtill liv- 
ing; 25 grand - children, and 43 

reat - grand- children, one of whom 
died the ſame day that the former 
was interred, —At Rochdale, Frances 
Corſsly, widow, in her 10gth year. 
Mrs. Ann Taylor, of Hop one, 
Shropſhire, : 103 years. She 
retained her faculties to the laſt. - 
Ann Green, a pauper, of the town- 
ſhip of Sprotbrough, aged 113 
E uke's workhouſe, 

idget Player, aged 102 years. 
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1. Laſt week came on to be tri- 
ed at the aſſizes at Exeter, by a ſpe- 


cial jury, an action brought by Mr. 
George Hole, of Biddeford, againſt 
lieutenant Henry Feſting, for a treſ- 
paſs in the dwelling-houſe of the 
plaintiff in May laſt, by entering, 
with a preſs-gang he then command- 
ed, the houſe of the plaintiff, and 
committing great outrages therein, 
The plaintiff, at the requeſt of his 

(B 2) counſel, 
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counſel, omitted giving evidence as to 
any outrage committed in the houſe, 
and confined himſelf only to the en- 
try, as being a queſtion of great im- 
portance to the rights and liberties 
of the ſubject. e jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
forty ſhillings. ER. 
2. Mr. Alexander Bruce, late 
merchant in Edinburgh, laſt week 
received a gold medal trom the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the advantages derived from 
his treatiſe reſpecting the plague. 
8. The diſpat hes from the Cape 
of Good Hope for governmeat, 
which had been forwarded with 
the utmoſt expedition, and which 
were under the care of Mr. Rattray, 
were unfortunately loſt, and never 
heard o fi nce, | 
The men who were ſaved remain- 
ed on a large rock, with the ſea 
every moment waſhing over them, 
from twelve o'clock at night till 
eight in the morning. | 


Mr. Rattray had the diſpatches 


with him on the rock, but was ob- 


liged to let the papers go, to preſerve ' 


his life, 

6. At the quarter- ſeſſions, for 
Weſiminſter, a chimney ſweeper, 
named Gay, was tried, on the pro- 
ſecution of the pariſh of Covent- 
Garden, for cruelty to his apprentice. 
It appeared, that the boy was bound 
apprentice to the- defendant by the 
pariſh of St. Martin, in January 
1790. Before he had ſerved two 
months, the defendant tied his hands 
and legs with a cord, and fixed him 
to a ſtaple; after which he ſtript 
him almoſt naked, and beat him 
violently with rods and a thong 
whip. This treatment was ſeveral 
times repeated; and in conſequence 
of it the boy loſt the uſe of his 
right axm. At one time, he beat 
him with a ſtick, and tore his ears in 


2 


a, cruel manner. The only g 
uſually alledged by the deſendn 
his ſeverity was, that the boy d 
do work enough in the moni 
The defendant called ſeveral wing 
whe gave him a good charafr 
{a1d the boy was obſtinate andin 
rigible. The jury found hin 
95 and the court ſentenced in 

x months impriſonment, and 

rected the apprentice to bediſchay 

16. Yeſterday two men werd 
victed at the Old Bailey, viz, 
ward Pritchard, for the murt 
Martha his wife, by beating he 
the head, and divers parts  k 
body, with a ſtick ; and Chak 
Taylor, for the murder of Win 
his wife, by cutting her in the lch 
arms, thighs, and other parts of 
body, with a razor. Both of th 
received judgment to be hanged 
Monday, and afterward to be a 
tomiſed. | 

18. Edward Pritchard and Ch. 
Tay lor, for the murder of ths 
wives, were executed according | 
their ſentence. 

22. On Sunday the 17th ini dn 
* — ſervice, a fire broke « 
at Burbage, Wilts, which conlune 
a farmhouſe, barn, ſtable, carthvu 
and nine tenements inhabited 
poor people. The flames wen! 
rapid that the whole building | 
deſtroyed before the engines 
Tottenham Park, the ſeat of the 
of Ayleſbury, arrived. By this oral 
ful accident 54' perſons are d 
from their homes, and reduced 
great diſtreſs. Two houſes only 
inſured. The fire was occaſioned 
a woman careleſsly putting bunt 
aſhes among ſome ſtraw, u hich x 
mediately caught fire, and cam 
nicated to the thatch buildings 

23. Advices received from the 
Indies, dated Sept. 21, 1 7.99, f, 
adetachment of the Britiſh ams 


gl. Floyd, had been attacked 
Bowam, by a large body of Tip- 


tedly; that it was judged ex- 
t, however, to retreat to the 
army, under * Mea- 
in effecting whic 

wong the gun - bullocks was ſo 
and that he had been obliged to 
WS partof his artillery behind him; 
at, on the 16th, he was joined 
encral Meadows, at Vellady. 
brave detachment had paſſed 
days without eating; andtheir 
vas 2 Europeans killed and 86 
"hath ded; 14 natives killed, and 10 
(ded. Among the officers kill 
lieutenant-colonel Deane, of 
tengal artillery ; captain Hart- 
and lieutenant Armſtrong of the 
regiment. Captain Thompſon 


eut. Vallancey were ed. 
os BY 
The duke of York failed this 


ing from Dover, and, after a 
ant paſſage of four hours to Ca- 
proceeded on his route to Ber- 


On Thurſday the univerſity of 
ed vow blur wes. the honorary de- 
ere | of doctor in laws on William 


L terforce, eſq. as a mark of the 
| which that univerſity enter- 
of his character and abilities, 
f their high approbation of his 
ons for the abolition of the Afri- 
we trade. ; 
Yeſterday, John Seaton, eſq. 
urer of the Weſt Riding of the 
ty of York, gave in the follow- 
aement of the woollen manu- 
or that diſtrict from the 25th 
arch 179o, to the 25th of March 
um. narrow cloth, 154233 
© 4797, 594 yards; increaſt 
® pieces, 215,472 yards. Broad 
18,,509 pieces, 5,815,079 


8 / 


+ roth of that month, near the 


ultan's army, whom he repulſed | 


„the ſlaugh- 
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yards; increaſed 14,981 pieces. 
663,402 yards. 

An immediate remedy for the bi. 
of a mad dog is ſaid to have been ac- 
cidentally diſcovered at Venice, by 
adminiſtering vinegar. It was effectu- 
ally tried on two or three ſubjects, 
who drank ſeveral pints. A reme- 
dy ſo ſimple and uſeful cannot be too 
univerſally known. 

7. William Morton Pitt, eſq. have 
ing lately vacated his ſeat in Parlia- 
ment for the county of Dorſet, with 
a view to afford his conſtituents an 
opportunity of inveſtigating the prin- 
ciples of his conduct in a late con- 
tract with government, was yeſterday 
unanimouſly re-elefted. 

9. On Friday, was held a general 
meeting of the royal academicians 
at Somerſet-Place, for the electing of 
two painters, two ſculptors, and two 
architects, to form a committee, for 


the purpoſe of determining on the 


propriety of ſubjects and ſituations, 
of moguments to the memory of il- 
luſtrious characters, to be erected in 
St. Paul's cathedral, when meſſ. Weſt, 
Hamilton, Nollekins, Banks, Dance, 
and fir William Chambers, were 
elected, who, with the preſident of 
the Royal Academy, are inveſted by 
the lord chancellor, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the biſhopof London, 
and the dean and chapter, with the 
ſole power of adjudging the ſitua- 
tions. The two firſt to be erected 
Mr. Bacon has the honour of execut- 
ing; Mr. Howard's, and Dr. Samuel 
Johnſon's. | 

14. Advices received from the 
Eaſt Indies, by the Princeſs Royal 
Indiaman, dated Jan. 9, 1791, 4 
that on the 17th of December, gene- 
ral Abercomby had forced a detach- 
ment of Tippoo Sultan, amounting 
to ooo men, to ſurrender ; that he 
had taken the fortreſſes of Canna- 
nore, Biliapatam, and Nurrcarow ; 
that by theſe ſucceſſes, he had taken 
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34 ſtand of eolours, 68 pieces of can · 
non, and near g ooo ſtaud of arms, 
beſide ammunition, militai y ſtores, 
and grain; and that lieutenant-colo- 
nel Hartley had taken poſſeſſion of Fi- 


rickabad, after having diſperſed the 


corps oppoſed to him at Firerugarry. 

Dublin, May 16. Wedneſday laſt the 
brig Two Siſters, of Bourdeaux, 

capt. Renoult, arrived below Water- 
ford, with a caigo of wines, &c. On 
coming to her birth in the river ſhe 
hoiſted the new national flag, and 
fired 13 guns, which were anſwered 
by every veſſel that carried any ſwi- 
vels, except one Londoner, who tho? 
provided with eight four-pounders, 
took no manner of notice. The new 
flag is exceedingly elegant, being an 
alternate mixture of  - ig red, and 
white, in three compartments, inter- 
ſperſed with gold fleurs de lis, on a 
ground of rich white ſatin. At the 
top is a crown incircled by a wreath, 
round which are the words, Ia Na- 
tion, la Loi, le Roi, the nation, the 
law, and the king. This is the firtt 
ſhip, carrying the new colours of 
France, that has arrived at any Iriſh 

rt ſince the revolution, 
| * Portſmouth May 19. This day, a 
court-martial was held, pro formd, 
on board the Royal William, for the 
trial of lieutenant Riou, for the loſs 
of the Guardian man of war, when 
he was honourably acquitted. 

26. After a litigation of eight 
years, the claimants on the goods ſe1z- 
td by lord Rodney and general Vaugh- 
an, at St. Euſtatius, in the year 
1782, were pad the full amou.t of 
their . purſuant to a 
final deciſion of the lords of the pri- 
vy-council. The whole came to a 
very conſiderable ſum. 

27. Yeſterday, the attorney-gene- 
ral moved the court of exchequer, 
in the long depending cauſe between 
the crown and Mr. Atkinſon, re- 
ſpecting his tranſactions with the 
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' maſters of the army. Wben 


victualling board; when the 
ariſing from the laboured im 
gation of twelve days int 
merits were recapitulated, 
court had given their opinion 
the former occaſion, that Mr. ay 
ſon had executed his contra: 
to the benefit of the public; x 
there were any ground to call; 
him to refund his commiſſion 
a. part of his ſupplies, it aroſe fn 
the univerſal practice of the m 
which was not in that reſpe@ ag 
able to law. The three point 
{crved for the attorney-generas, 
ſideration, whether he would y 
to any account upon them, were 
cuſſed ; two were doubtful, a 
little conſequence, and upon thekt 
account was tho ght proper, 
third involved the queſtion, whe 
Mr. Atkinſon ate as to thoſel 
plies as a merchant or as a faftor! 
was contended by the attorney gt 
ral, that Mr. Atkinſon afted s 
merchant ; but upon its appe 
to his ſatisfa&tion, and the courte 
tirely concurred with him, tha! 
on that footing Mr. Atkinſon | 
claims which would balance any 
mand, the cauſe was, to the ho 
and credit of Mr. Atkinſon, het 
on immediately and finally cou 
ed in his favour. | 

28, Yeſterday, a caſe of gei 
portance to money -lenders and. 
cers in the army, was determine 
the court of King's Bench.- 
plaintiff, an officer on half ph, 
furniſhed with money by 2 p" 
to whom he gave an abſolute a 
ment of his half-pay, which 2 
ment was notified, as had been 
for a long courſe of years, upon 
cccaſions, at the office of tht} 
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half years pay became due, the 
tiff, — — this afign® 
made a demand of his half pe! 


the paymaſters general, vo ff 


791. 


p pay it, on account of the aſſign · 

ent having been regiſtered in the 

e in the uſual courſe; and, up- 

n this refuſal, the plaintiff brought 

afticn on the cale, againſt the 

ſeul paymaſters general, to reco- 

er it. 

This action was tried before lord 

enyon at the ſittings of laſt Hilary 

erm, and a verdict found for the 

plaintiff, with liberty for the deſen- 

jant's counſel to move the court for 

2 nes trial, on the point of law, whe- 

her an officer's half-pay is or is not 

aſſignable. 

he court wereclearly of opinion, 

that an officer's half-pay being a 

choice in action, was not aſſignable 

at law, and that it being allowgd by 

the public for the purpoſe of main. 

taining gentlemen in the army and 

navy, till the neceſſities of the ſtate 
requiredtheir ſervices, neither equity, 
good conſcience, or policy, would 
rmit them to fell, or to aſſigu it. 
The rule for a new trial was there- 

fore diſcharged. 

30. Letters have been received in 
town from-New South Wales, which 
contain the moſt favourable accounts 
of that colony. The arrival of the 
Scarborough, Surpriſe, Juſtinian, 
Lady- juliana, and Neptune tranſ- 
ports, in the months of july and Au- 
guſt, entirely relieved the colony from 
that diſtreſs it zaboured under, when 
lieutenant King left it; and enabled 
governor Phillip to carry into ex- 
ecution thoſe plans he had before 
concerted for preventing iu future 
any inconvenience ariſing from a 
ſarcity of proviſions. The number 
of additional hands he at the ſame 
ume received, enabled him to cut ſe 

veral ſmall canals, for the purpoſe of 
watering the grounds, which he had 
Cleared to a great extent, and had 
rendered, by proper cultivation, ſo 
tertile, that the littlecorn, &c. which 
he coulg afford to ſow, had ſucceed- 
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ed beyond his moſt ſanguine expec- 
tations. The natives, by kind treat - 
ment, had been rendered perfectly 
docile, and had, in a great meaſure, 
been incorporated with the colony. 

31. La night there was an alarm- 
ing inſurrecticn in the King's Bench 
priſon; an attempt being made by the 
2 part of the priſoners to eſcape. 

uch miſchief was done to the in- 
ner part of the priſon, and the outer 
gate would have been ſorced, had not 
a body of horſe and foot arrived to 
reſtore order, which they happily ef · 
fefted, without any bl before 
11 o'clock. 

The following are ſome of the par- 
ticulars of the riot: The priſoners 
having dined together at a weekly 
club, were a little elevated by liquor, 
and aſſembling in the yard, began to 
murmur at the delay of Mr. Gray's 
bill reſpecting debtors. Some of them 
even threatened to effect their en- 
largement immediately, and they de- 
puted major Pitcairn to wait on the 
marſhal, and requeſt that colonel 
Harrington, who has been eight 


months cloſely confined for having 


atempted to eſcape, might be as 
much at liberty as themſelves ; but 
inſtead of their defire being compli- 
ed with, major Pitcairn was detained 
in cuſtody, ; 
This circumſtance added to their 
diſcontent, and they became more 


clamorous and deſperate ; when the 


marſhal, with ſome aſſiſtance, went 
among them, and ſeized two or three 
of the ringleaders, but was ſo rough+ 
ly handied that he wa: obliged to re- 
treat. The violence of the prifoners 
increaſing, the marſhal and all his of- 
ficers armed, and going into the area 
between the two gates, they fired two 
guns into the air with a deſign of ter- 
rify ing the malecontents, who endea- 
voured to provoke them, and threw a 
ſhower of brickbats over the wall, — 
which they fractured one man's ſku 
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very dangerouſly, wounded ſeveral 
others, and obliged the whole to re- 
tire to the top of the keeper's houſe, 
where they could ſee what was 
doing, without riſking their perſonal 
ſafety. | | 
Mr. Bowes went among the crowd 
'and harangued them, but ashe adviſ- 
ed peace and good order, he was fo 
Ill received that he found it prudent 
to deſiſt ; and the marſhal ſeeing the 
danger thicken, and that a general 
aſſault at the gates might probably 
be made, ſent a meſſenger to juſtice 
Hyde, who communicating the in- 
telligence to lord Amherſt, two troops 
of horſe were diſpatched, and in about 
an hour afterward they were fol- 
lowed by a party of the foot-guards, 
who went within — walls, and drew 
up before the priſon, when every re- 
monſtrance and perſuaſion being uſed 
to pacify the rioters, at length the 
majority of the priſoners retreated to 


the ir rooms, and the riot was quelled 


before eleven o'clock. A guard of 
twelve foot ſoldiers within, and a- 
bout twenty horſe without the pri- 
ſon, were left, however, all night, 


JUNE. 


1. This day, the attorney-general 
applied to the court of King's Bench, 
and obtained an abſolute rule for 
the immediate removal of ſeveral of 
the rioters at the King's-Bench pri- 
ſon, the principals to Newgate, and 
the abettors to the New Gaol. He 
ſtat-d, that the _— were yet ob- 
liged to keep guard there night and 
day | | 


Yeſterday, the lord-mayor nomi- 
nated the following gentlemen to 
ſerve the office of ſheriff for the city 
of London and county of Middle- 
ſex, viz. Parker Hatley, eſq. ſkinner ; 
fir Walter Rawlinſon, knt. grocer ; 
Charles De St. Leu, efq. tkinner ; 
Thomas Cope, eſq. plaiſtzrer ; John 
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ing of fix others in Abel's- building. 


near 25,000]. 


mon- pleas was crowded, in conſe 


' imprefled ; but a habeas corpus 


(Jus 


Maddiſon, eſq. goldſmith ; Ed 
Bowman, 40 — ; Een 
Warner, eſq. needlemaker ; Rig, 
ard Twopenny, eſq. ſkinner; u 
Benjamin Wood, eſq. clothworke 
3. At the court of common com 
cil, the town-clerk laid a letter h 
fore the court, which he had recen. 
ed from Philip Stephens, eſq ſer. 
tary to the lords e admiralty,; 
wherein their lordſhips tate, the 
they are adviſed that freemen u 
liverymen of London are not er. 
empted by law from being impreſ: 
ed. The ſolicitor informed tie 
court, that writs of habeas corpy 
had been iſſued, and that the tw 
men who had been impreſſed (and u 
whoſe behalfthe town-clerk had writ 
ten to the ſecretary of the admiralty) 
were brought from on board the 
men of war to town, and that their 
caſe was to be argued in the cour 

of common pleas. | 

6. This day, about eleven in the 
forenoon, a fire broke out at the iron 
foundery of Mr. Saunders, in Chan- 
bers-ſtreet, near Roſemary-lane, 
The flames were ſo rapid, they were 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly communictt- 
ed to a timber yard, belonging i 
Mr. Mattocks, which was nearly con- 
ſumed, together with f-ven houſes i 
Chambers-ſtreet, beſide the damay- 


Happily no lives were loſt, buta 
child of Mr. Mattocks' is milling. 
Owing to a _— of water at the 
commencement of the fire, the es. 
gines were ſupplied with beer from 
a large ſtorchouſe upon the prem!- 
ſes. The damages are eſtimated i 


7. Yeſterday the court of com- 


quence of the caſe of Joſeph Randal 
and John French, two of the live) 
of London, being appointed do be 
argued. Thefe men had bren - 


ng 


ted, were; in obedience to 
; writ, brought into court. 

fr. ſerjeant Hill appeared as 
of] on behalf of the admiralty. 
aid, that the queſtion, which it 
the wiſh both of the board of 


edecided, was, Whether a man, 
ga liveryman of London, but a 


ty nan, and fit to ſerve the king, 
hat exempted from being impreſſed ? 
11 learned ſerjeant ſaid, that the 


iralty were willing to have this 
rtant queſtion tried by a jury 
on an action to be brought by the 
of London; or they would con- 
to have it put into ſuch a ſhape 
o be ſolemnly argued and deter- 
cd by the court. 

ord Loughborough fad, the queſ- 
was of great public concern, 
| therefore every cafe that bore up- 
it ought to be examined. His 
ſhip aſked the counſel, what 4e- 
on had been made upon the caſe 
witerman that had been impreſ- 
who was a freeman of London. 
ſerjtant Adair remembered this 
It was argued before lord Mans- 
hen that learned judge dwelt 
lome time upon the practice of 
refing, which, he faid, was a 
tat common law, founded upon 
lic policy and acknowledged ne- 
ty, It was the opinion of lord 
held, that the waterman had 
” the affidavits then produced, 
red a ſegal exemption, but the 
in queſtion had never been decid- 


cd Loughborough was of opini- 
that Randall and French ſhould 
charged upon their own recog- 
ences, to appear the ſecond day 
"ext term, when the queſtion 
uld be either argued before the 
or an iſſue directed to be tried 
Jury. . ? 

be counſel on both ſides conſeut- 
ud the men were accordingly 
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iralty and the city of London to 
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diſcharged upon their own recogni- 
zances in 20l. each, to appear the ſe- 
cond day of next term. £7 
8. This day, at the ſeſſions-houſe, 
Clerkenwell, William Seymour, 
the maſter of Stanes work-houſe, 
was tried for an aſſault on a pauper 
in March laſt, whom he had treated 
with circumſtances of great barbari- 
; dragging the poor wretch, when 
ying, to a common, where he left 
him, by way of ridding the pariſh of 
him. He was, however, afterward 
brought back to the work-houſe, but 


died in his way thither. The court 


ſentenced Seymour to twelve months 
impriſonment. 

14. Advices received from the 
Eaſt Indies, by the Rodney India- 
man, ſay, that, on the 6th of No- 
vember, earl Cornwallis embarked 
on board the Veſtal frigate at Cal- 
cutta, and landed on the 13th of 
December, at Fort St. George ; that 
his lordſhip had determined, inſtead 
of proſecuting the plan of the ſouth- 
ern invaſion, to penetrate into the 
My ſore country by the paſſes that 
lead from the centre of the Carna- 
tic, and to commence his operations 
by the ſieges of Ouſſore and Banga- 
lore; that, in purſuance of this 
determination, he had directed ge- 
neral Medows to march his whole 
army from Trichinopoly to Trino- 
male, and there to form it into two 
diviſions, entering the enemy's coun- 
try with one of them by the Chan- 
garna paſs, and-marching with the 
other to meet his lordſhip at Amee. 
Theſe advices add, that general 
Abercromby and. colonel Hartley 
had, by their late Þrilliant ſucceſſes, 
—_— cleared the Malabar 
coaſt. 


10. So great a change of weather 
ſeldom happens as has taken place 
ſince Monday ſe'nnight. On that 
day the glaſs ſtood at 75, and peo- 
ple knew no place too cool to fit in; 

Sunday 
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Sunday and Monday laſt the glaſs 
was ſo low as 50%, and fires and 
great coats began to appear. 
The hills in Kent and Suſſex pre- 
ſented a ſpectacle on Sunday morn- 
ing quite uncommon to the ſeaſon. 
the year, their ſummits. being 
cavered with hoar-froſt, and whiten- 
ed with ſnow, Ice, of the thickneſs 
of a fhilling, was ſeen in many 
places. The tender plants have been 
greatly hurt. | 
17. The ſociety for the encou- 
ragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, have given a reward of 
rwenty guineas to Mr. Lockett, of 
— near pls og for 
ing twenty-five yards of cloth 
from hop-ſtalks. , | 
24+ A common hall was held for 
the annual election of city officers ; 
when Mr. alderman Anderſon and 
Mr. alderman Combe were choſen 
ſheriffs, and Mr. alderman Wilkes 
was re-elefted chamberlain. Mr. 
Cowley attempted an oppoſition ta 
Mr. Wilkes, on the ground, prin- 
cipally, that the offices of alderman 


aud chamberlain were incompatible ; 


but the livery would not hear him; 
while, on th: contrary, they expreſ- 
ſed the warmeſt approbation of Mr. 
Wilkes's declaration, that he would 
* and die an alder man of Lon- 


TNT 


1. A proſecution was lately com - 
menced in the general aſſembly of 
the church of Scotland, againſt Dr. 
Mill, for hereſy; but the aſſembly 
difmiſſed the cauſe by a majority of 
93 to 7. 


2. The following is an account of 


the firſt trial for a libel in the United 
States of America. In Feburary laſt, 
Edmond Freeman, printer of the Boſ- 
ton Herald, was tried before the ſu- 
preme court of judicature, upon a 


charge of publiſhing a libel againſt 


years in Newgate, and afterwar 


emp Gardner, when, after Th 
air, and patient inveſtigation, ty 
fendant was honourably acqum 
The lawyers for this proſecy 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh the un 
ſtitutional dactrines of truth dei 
libel, and that juries were not 
25 to judge of the intents 

theſe flaviſh dogmas were (pu 
ed at — — contempt, aud 
jury, exerciſing the rights of i 
born ſubjects, — the wh 
caſe, and pronounced their wat 
upon the merits. 

The American judges, upon th 
important queſtion, fi in cut 
robes, and the court ws filed u 
— by thouſands of cia 
who expreſſed their j 
mark — yes oth, 7 

6. Mary Doran was hrought 
in the court of king's-bench, to 
ceive ſentence for ſetting her hoy 
on fire. She is to be impriſoned 


find ſecurity for her good behani 
for five years; herſelf in 100l. U 
two ſureties in gc1. each. 
7. The fine impoſed by » 
Loughborough, on the county 
Eſſex, was regularly eſtreated u 
the court of exchequer. A wil 
certiorari was moved for by 
county, to remove the record dt 
fine, with a view to try its legal 
The attorney -generalaſtervaum 
ed to have this writ quaſhed, u 
ing improvidently and unnecel 
ile; it not being a matter of ul 
but diſcretion, the county bag 
right to plead and go to iſſue! 
eſtreat. This point has been {al 
ly argued ;-and yeſterday tht 
chief baron gave judgment | 
writ ſhould be quathed: the 
are conſequently left to plead 
eſtreat as they ſhall be advils; 
which they obtained the ld 
court. See Yol. X. pag! 8 
Fol. X. Page (7) and (3 " 
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»tor of « The Argus, was ſenten- 


ey libel, charging John Walter and 
un s ſon with having made a newſpay 
den r called The Times, the vehicle 
of 0 { fraud and oppreſhon, by extorting 
ert ney from individuals under falſe 
> {ou entations- ; | 
nd 12. Mr. Perry was again brought 
o the king's-bench to receive ſen- 
et ence for having pub-iſhed a libel on 
ven dy Fitzgibbon, the lady of the lord 


hancellor of Ireland, (charging her 
adyſhip with criminal converſation 
ith the earl of Weſtmorland) when 
the court j1inpoſed a fine of n. and 
to be impriſoned in the 2 
fix months, to commence from the 
expiration of his former impriſon ; 
ment, 

1-. Yeſterday, a duel was fought 
1 toy on Blackheath, between Mr. Gra- 
ham, an eminent ſpecial pleader of 
Lincoin's-inn, and Mr. Julius, a 
ſtadent in the Temple; when the 


almoſt through the lower part of the 


w | belly. He was brought to town in 
unity a poſt-chaiſe, and expired ſoon after. 
The quarrel originated in a diſpute 


wilt on a religions ſubject. 

14. The ſecond anniverſary of the 
French revolution was celebrated in 
London, at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern, in the Strand, where about 
goo gentlemen dined on the occa- 
bon. George Rous, eſq. preſided 
as chairman, An ode, written by 
Mr. Merry, was performed; M. 
Amand de Cornedie, a French gen- 
lleman, delivered an animated ad- 
trefs, in Engliſh; and, after a great 
many toaſts had been drunk, Mr. 
Nous roſe about eight o'clock, and 
laid, «That, conſidering the induſtry 
with which the intentions of the 
meeting had been miſrepreſented, it 
would beſt confute the afſcrtions of 
ſtcir enemies, if, after the preſent 


*aperate repaſt, every gentleman 


18! e YR R BN CES. 
11. On Saturday, Mr. Perry, pro- 


um d to fix months impriſonment, for 


former fell by a ſhot, which paſſed 
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were to retire home.“ Mr. Roos 
then left the chair; and, after the 
health of the ſtewards and of the ſo- 
ciety at Nantz had been drunk, the 
campany very peaceably f: d. 
At nine o'clock not one of the com- 
pany remained at the Crown and 
Anchor; but a mob, collected, no 
doubt, by the expectation ſo weakly, 
or criminally, promoted, that there 
would be a riot, appeared about the 
doors of the tavern, where indeed 
ſome perſons had continued duri 
the whale of the afternoon. - At ha 
dine their numbers had 

increaſed, and a few — them, 
probabl pick pockets, or perſons with 
worſe intentions, began to call for 
lights. The reſt acrompanied them, 
as no tranſaction in London can want 
ſpectators. and the inhabitants ef the 
eaſtern parts of the Strand and of the 
city placed lights in their windows. 


Then there came in the Strand, anc - 


ther mob of peace makers, demand · 
ing moſt wehemently that the lights 


ſhould be put out, with which order 


the inhabitants reluctantly complied, 
not knowing which it was ſafe to 


obey, At eleven o'clock every thing 


was peaceable, and the perſons in the 
ſtreets were not ſ@ many as on 2 
common illumination upon a birth» 
night. The windows of the Lon» 
don coffee-houſe, and of a filver+ 
ſmith's houſe upon Ludgate-hill, 
with ſeveral others, were, however, 
broken, before the lights could be 
ſhewn. Great praiſe is due to the 
lord mayor, fir james Sanderſon, 
and Mr. alderman Watſon, for their 
ſpirited, yet temperate conduct on 
the firſt appearance of a diſturbance. 

21. The anniverſary of the French 
revolutian, on the 14th inſt. which 
was celebrated without any diſturb- 
ance, at Dublin, Edinburgh, Glaſ- 
gow, Mancheſter, Live Nor- 
wich, &c. was productive of fatal 
conſequences at Birmingham; where, 
in conſequence of an 0 
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(29 
the ſame day, near ninety 


Eane, to commemorate this anni- 


verſary. It is previouſly to be ob- 


ſerved, that fix copies of a ſeditious 
hand-bill had been left early in the 


week, in a public houſe, by ſome per- 


fon unknown: for diſcavery of the au- 
thor, printer, or publiſher of which, 
a reward of 100 


having been very generally eopi 

— a — in t — 
of the people. In conſequence, on 
Thurſday afternoon, a conſiderable 
number of perſons gathered round 
the hotel, hiſſing at the gentlemen 
as they aſſembled; and, ſubſequent 
to their departure, two hours after, 
every window in the front was de- 


moliſhed, notwithſtanding the per- 
fonal interference of the magi- 
ſtrates. n | | 
- The mob next attacked the New 
meeting-houſe (Dr. Prieſtley's), and, 
after trying in vain to tear up the 


feats, &c. they ſet it on fire, and no- 
thing remains that could be conſum- 


The old meeting-houſe was com- 
pletely emptied of pulpit, pews, &c. 
which were burnt in the adjoining 
burying-ground, and afterward the 
building was levelled nearly with the 
ground; it being conſidered dange- 
rous from its ſituation to ſet it on 


Dr. Prieftley's houſe at Fair-hill, 
(a mile and a half from Birmingham) 
next met a fimilar fate, with the 
whole of his valuable library, and 
more valuable collection of apparatus 


for philoſophical experiments. Here 


one of the rioters was killed by the 
falling of a cornice-ſtone. 

On Friday morning the mob con- 
tinued their depredations; for there 
was no armed force, and the civil 
power was not- ſufficient to repreſs 
hem. Armed with bludgeons, &c. 


" PRINCIPAL 


gentle - 
men met, at the hotel in Temple- 


guineas was offer - 
ed by the magiſtrates; and which, 


(Juh 


and vociferating . church and king" 
they ſpread terror wherever the 


About noon they attacked and d 
moliſhed the elegant manſion of M. 
John Ryland, at Eaſy-hill ; when 
many of the rioters, who were drunk, 
— in the cellars, either by te 

ames, ſuffocation, or by the falling 
in of the roof. Six poor wretchs, 
terribly bruiſed, were got out alive, 
and ſent to the hoſpital, and ten deat 
bodies have ſince been dug out of the 
ruins ; but a man, who had remain. 
ed immured in one of the van 
from the preceding Friday, worked 
his way out on Monday, with little 
injury. 

In the afternoon the magiſtrats 
attended and ſwore in ſome hun. 
dreds as additional conſtables, wha, 
with mop-ſtaves in their hands 
marched to Mr. Ryland's to diſperle 
the mob, who at firſt gave way, but 
rallying, after a ſtout conflict, in 
which many were ſeverely wounded, 
the pofſe comitatus were obliged u 
retire. f 

The country reſidence of John 
Taylor, eſq. Bordefley-hall, alter 
the greateſt part of its ſplendid fur- 
niture had been demoliſhed or car- 
ried away, was ſet on fire, together 
with the out - offices, ſtables, ricks of 
hay, &c. Every exertion to pie. 
ſerve this elegant ſeat was made by 
captain Carver, but in vain. On 
offering them his purſe with 100 

uineas to ſave the houfe, be ws 
huſtled amid the crowd, with a ay 
of + No bribery !” and narrowly eh 

caped their fury. 
2 night of Friday, the hout 
of Mr. Hutton, in High- ſtreet, ua 
completely ſtripped ; his large flock 
of paper, valuable library, and al 
his furniture deſtroyed or carried a. 
way. Fire was ſeveral times brought 
by a woman (women and boys ute 
particularly active in all the depit 
| -, gdatioth 


appeared. 


— 


ig! :ions), but the majority of che po- 
they lace, in tenderneſs to the town, 


ould not ſuffer it to be applied. AN 
from Mr. Hutton's they proceed- 
| to his country houſe at Waſh- 


den vod. heath, three miles from town, 
nk, ich, with its offices, they reduced 
the aſhes, . mp dr 
ling On. Saturday, the rioters made an 
hes ck on Mr. Humphrey's elegant 


uſe, at Spark-brook, but were re- 
ed, and one man killed. The 
ob, however, on a ſecond attack, 
ied their point, and ranſacked 
e houſe of all its furniture. 
Mr. William Ruſlel's Halt the 
tewell-green, experienced - | 
— 8 i 
The houſe: of Mr. T. Hawkes, 
oſeley· wake Green, was ſtripped of 


yh, furniture, a 

nds Moſeley-hall, the refidence of the 
elle wager counteſs of Carhampton, 
but t the property of John Taylor, 


. Mr. Harwood's, and Mr. Hob- 
n's, a diſſenting miniſter, were all 
fire at once. | 

Lady Carhampton, who is blind, 
d notice, the preceding day, to re- 
ve her effects, as their vengeance 
not directed againſt her; the 


jod old lady gave directions accord- 
her y, and fir Robert and captain 
e ley immediately attended on 
pre- ei noble relation, whom they ac- 
aged in ſafety to Canwell, fir 
On obert's ſeat. 


The whole of Saturday, buſineſs 
at a ſtand, and the ſhops moſtly 
it up, notwithſtanding the appear - 
ce of the magiſtrates, and ſeveral 
ular noblemen and gentlemen, 
the reports were ſo various of 
* ſtrength. of the inſurgents, and 
ng no military, no force could 
ſent againſt them. In the alter- 
ou and evening, ſmall parties of 


ght ee or five levied contribution, of 
ere at, liquor, and money. 1 
: On Sunday the rioters bent their 
5 x 


, were pr 
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courſe toward Kingſwond, . ſeven: 
miles off, extorting money and li- 
quors by the way. There the diſſent- 
ing meetiog-houſe, and the dwelling- 
houſe of their miniſter, were redu+ 
ced to aſhes; as, were the iſes of 
Mr. Cox, at Worſtock, the ſame day. 

At night, ſoon aſter ten, three 
troops of the 15th light dragoons ar-, 
rived, amid the acclamations of the 
inhabitants, whoſe, N fears 
had been depicted through, the day 


in every countenance, as reports 5 
: 


the near approach of the ſoldie 
. wa contradicted. The 
town was immediately illuminated: 
and before morning eyery, thing was 
tolerably quiet, byt the raters; were, 


ſtill continui e ions. ĩ 
8 hey e le he 
cellars at each place, and receiyed yas, 
rious ſums of money to preventgheic, 
proceeding to further violence. 
They were in great. farce at the, 
time the troops arrived, which; they, 
no ſooner had intimation of than they 
began to ſlink off in ſmall parties; 
and the peaſantary, taking COUrage, 
put the reſt to flight in various di- 
ions. ; we! b 
So rapid were the light horſe in 
their route for the relief af Birming- 
ham, that they came there in one 
day from Nottingham, a diſtanee of 
n ear ud 0 
On Monday, the town appeared 
in perfect ſecurity, , but as much 
crowded as during the three preced- 
ing days, in viewing the military; the 
mob keeping at ſuch a giſtapce as to 
render all accounts of them dubious ; 
at one time ſaid to be at Alceſter, 
the next hour at Bromſgrove, &c. 
On, Tueſday, there were. fiving 


-rumours of depredation F ngar Hag, 


ley, Hales-owen, &c.and urthg.even 
ing certain information, was,1 - ei 
that a party of rioters were When at- 
tacking Mr. Male's, of Helle vue. -A 


few of the light dragoons,imazediate- . 


57 
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o 


ters had beer 
eld by a 

ed at 'Hales-owen. 
wa” Wedneſda 


round, for 10 miles, was 
Toued by the light horſe, but not 
one rioter to be met with, and all 
the manufactorĩes were at wor 


Three troops of the 1: th light dra- 
8 marched in this morning, and 
ore troops were expectec. 
” Among the articles conſumed at 
Mr. Ryla Bi. 
the body of the late Mr. Baſkerville, 
who by will ordered he ſhould be 
Buried in His dn houſe, and he was 
accbrtlingly interred there. A ſtone 
eloſer was erected in it, where he 
was depoſited in a ſtanding poſture, 
The houſe was afterward fold with 
this 1 that it ſhould 

remain there. * 
publiſhed 


2 Se Fg narrative 
by Me: William Ruſſel, one of the 
that 
in conſequence of the ſeditious Hand- 
dill the Fe was 


ſufferetꝭ by the riots, it ap 


| publiſhed inthe Birmingham Chro- 

dicle ofthe 14th July, by the gentle- 

men who intended to commemorate 
the French revotution, who likewiſe 
ſent hand- bills, with copies of this 
advertiſment, all over Birmingham; 
both to prevent any bad effects from 
this ſeditlous paper, and to reſcue 
themſelves from the calumny of be- 
ing the authors of it. | 


Birmingham commemoration 


* geveral hand- bills having been 
Grcylated" in the town, which can 
only be intended to create diſtruſt 
chncerning the intention of the 
meeting, to diſturb its harmony, and 
irflame the minds of the people, the 
gentlemen who propoſed it, think it 


PRINEtPAL 
| ye Ws 
alba toy of po lan 
moenirjg, | the 
4 


if no interruption had taken place. 


nd's at Birmingham, was 


put it off, and pre 


(ſh 
neceffary to declare their entire i 
#pprobation of all ſuch hand. d 
and their ignorance of the authm 
—Senfible themſelves of the adum 
ges of a free government, they rejn 
3 exteuſion of liberty to tha 
ghbours, at the fame time am 
ing, in the moſt explicit manner, 
their attachment to the conſtitnin 
of their own coutitry, as veſted 
the three eſtates of the king, link 
and commons.— Surely, no fs, 
born Englimman can refrain fro 
exufting in this addition to the g 
neral maſs of human happineß; i 
is the cauſe of humanity, it is te 
cauſe of the people, 

« Birminghany, July, 13, 1791! 

In the morning, however, ihe 
this was oubliſhed,” many rumound 
the probability af a riot wer 
brought to the friends of the meet 
ing; and as there was too mud 
reaſon to think that means had ben 
uſed to promote one, they deter 
mined to poſtpone the intende 
dinner, and accordingly agreed v 
e a hand-di 
for that purpoſe, of which the fob 
lowing is a copy : 


Intended Commemoration of the French 


Rewolution. 


„ The friends of the intend 
feſtivity, finding that their views 
intention, in conſequence of bein 
miſconceived by ſome, and mi 

preſented by others, have create u 
alarm in the minds of the maj 

ty of the town, and it is thoug 
endangered its tranquillity, inn 
their neighbours that they value 


peace of the town far beyond ! 


ratification of a feſtival, and then 
Pre have determined to give up 
intentions of dining at the hotel 
on this occaſion ; and they 
gladly improve this renewed off 
tunity of declaring that they #f 
this hour entirely ignorant = 


* ummatory hand- bill circulated on 
tho | onday.” * 14 

This was ſent to the printer; but 
be xe he had compoſed it, the maſter 
** the hotel, in conſequence of hav- 


jo the dinner countermanded, re- 
eſented, that he was ſure there was 
o danger of any tumult, and recom- 


„e that the dinger might be had 
lk was intended ; 1 
f he gentlemen ſhou e care to 
* up early, and then all — 
he rould avoided. This meaſure 
* s then adopted, and orders given 
i; he printer to ſuppreſs the hand- 


ill, Accordingly there Was a meet- 
ng of eighty-one gentlemen, inhabi- 
ants of the town and neighbour- 
od, at the great room in the ho- 
|, where they dined and paſſed the 
ernoon with temperate feſtivity. 
An ingenious artiſt of the town 
lecorated the room upon this occa- 
on with three elegant emblematic 
pieces of ſculpture, mixed with paint - 
ng, in a new ſtyle of compofttion. 
he central piece was a finely exe- 
uted medallion of his majeſty, encir- 
led with a Glory, oti each fide of 
which was an alabaſter obeliſk ; the 
one exhibiting Gallic Liberty break- 
Ing the bands of deſpotiſm, and the 
other repreſenting 'Britiſh liberty in 
ns pretentenjoyment. 

ames Keir, eſq. of Weſt Brom- 


England) was chairman: this gentle- 
manlikewiſe publiſhed letter on the 
deraſſon, in which he aſſerts (in con- 
er a — malignant aſſer- 

ia one of the morn ints, 
that a 7r2a/onable toaſt 5 the” firft 
that was given) that the firſt toaſt was 
Ide king andtheconffitution;” and 
one of the laſt, Peace arid good will 
to mankind.” * by 1 

24. The Neptune, Scarboray 
and Surprife tranf; ere 94 
Botany. y the 2gth of June, 1790, 
7 


501. OCCURRENCE Ss. 
or, printer, or publiſher, of the in · 


— 


wich (a member of the church f 


- * The diffenters of Banbury have 


G15 
after a paſſage of y two months 
from the Cape of Hope. The © 


con victs were very ſickly, of whom 
270 died on their paſſage, and 100 
more after their arrival. The navy 
agent, Mr. Shepcott, died alſo on 
end whe, oh hut of the New South 
Wales corps ovly one ſoldier died on 
the voyage, and one aſter hey arriv- 
ed. They found the colony in a dif- 
treſſed ſtate, many fick and ſickening 
for want of food, of which they were 
in deplorable need; having quite ex- 
hauſted their ſtores, and nearly all 
the ſtock of animals intended for 


breeding. They were, however, 
happily relieved by the arrival ofthe 
27. A was publiſhed 
for a nding the author, prin - 


ter, or publiſher, of the ſeditious 
paper, which excited ſo much dif- 
turbance at Birmingham. 8 

Alfo another mation, offet - 
ing a reward of 101. with the royal 
pardon, as uſual, for the diſcovery 
of — perſons concerned in the late 
riots. a <4 . 
28. On Saturday came on, in the 
court of chancery, the hearing of the 
caſe of the nabob of Arcot againſt the 
India company, when the company's 
plea, that in quality of ſovereigns 
they were not amknable, was ſet a- 
fide, n a 

FY iT > ( | 
A k * * = 8 


accommodated the members of the 
eftablifhed church with the uſe of 
their meetin — — — 
of the church; and divine ce is 
performed there alternately every 
Sunday. _ ws 


u ST following , ex i ments 
wore lately mage, on bokid 4 7 
of the Acttve, and inventor 


of a machine for drawing bolts _ 
0 


1 
9 
4 
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chains and ſaucers. 


1 
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of the ſhip's ſides, &c. i ſt. He ſtop - 


ped a ſhot-hole on the outſide of the 


ſhip, four feet under water, in the 


ſpace of one minute, without aſſiſt- 


ance from any perſon out of the veſ- 


ſel. 2d. He opped, in the ſame 


manner, a ſpace in the ſhip's ſide, 
four feet under water, of four feet by 


our inches, in two minutes and a 
half. During the time of effectually 
curing both, leaks, the ſhip made on- 
ly ten inches water in the well. zd. 
An experiment on the chain: pump 
with a new-conſtructed wheel of Mr. 
Hill's invention, which acts upon in- 
finitely better principles than that at 

ſeut in uſe, is much ſaſer, lefs lia- 
fie to be out of order, and will be a 
material ſaving. to government, in 

5. Mr. J effer on, the late Ameri- 
can miniſter at the court of France, 
has communicated to an eminent 
houſe in the city a diſcovery, which, 
if ſanctioned by experience, will be 
of the utmoſt importance. A per- 
ſon near Boſton, who was a ſhip-buil- 
der, has ſolicited a patent from the 
United States for a:mode of preſerv- 
ing ſhip-timber from being worm. 
eaten. Noring the thirty years he 
has been 2 bridge-builder, he has al- 
ways ſoaked ſuch timbers as were to 
be under water in, oil, and has found 
this method to preſerve them ever 
fince he was in that employment. 

6. An Englifh Proteſtant church 
was opened at Dunkirk, for the pub- 
lic worſhip of Chriſtians of all deno- 
minations. The number of, Proteſt- 
ants at Dunkirk is very great; and 
the Engliſn are ſo numerous, that 
the church ſoon over flowed and ma- 
ny were obliged. to return for want 
of room. . 

7. The act for regulating the li- 


mited number of negroes to be con- 
veyed in the flave (hi 


* 


tion to their tonnage, has been pro · 


— 


in propor- po | 
with Ruſſia, on the terms of the * aQti 


ductive of every good conſequ 
intended by its benevolent — 


for the laſt Liverpool ſhip, tha 
ried the largeſt freight, oh but 6 15 
ſlave out of 5 15, which ſhe exxcy fave 
from the coaſt of Aſrica to the || jon 
India Iſlands. Feci] 
8. The United States of Amer alt 
in order to alleviate. the miſe; Pot 
ſlavery, have lately inſtituted ſe all 
juſt and philanthrophic laws in in 
vour of that melancholy ſtate ofy > ON 
iſtence. They haue, in particu ke 
made the wilful murder of af 170 
which before was a miſdenean of P 
liable to fine and impriſonment!) ref 
capital offence, _ orte 
12. The inhabitants of Birm iatic 
ham, at a public meeting, voted vill | 
addreſs of thanks to his majeſty ih, th 
his paternal care manifeſted forth it 
ſecurity during the late riots. V. 
alſo voted thanks and pieces of , 
of 100 guineas value to their julia rie 
alſo thanks to the earls of s 
and Plymouth, fir Robert Lang ing 
the hon. capt. Finch, and the ſe i, 
other gentlemen who exerted then,” 
ſelves to ſuppreſy the riots ; thank op 
and elegant drefs ſwords to capt. ed 
hill, cornets Hilton and Sey ma pock 
with 1ool. to the non- commiſpoſ add 
officers and privates of the 15th at. 
goons for their great vigilance. n, 
Whitehall, Aug. . 16. Miniſters une 
notes have been delivered at ot. be! 
terſburgh by Mr. Whitworth, ea, 
Mr. Fawkener, and count Goltz 8-4 h 
on the part of his majeſty and ol pliſt 
king kran ene bycount Oma ne 
on the part of the empreſs of Rua, . 
relative to the terms of paciſcauaſ gn. 
between Ryflia and the Porte. erl; 


In theſe notes, the miniſtcrs d en 
majeſty and the king of Prutlia ac be. 
on the part of their reſpective 1 4. 
reigns, that their majeſlies will had 

{ to the Porte to conclude ap". 


the diſtrict of Oczakow, from 
tothe Dnieſter; her imperial 
5 engaging not to diſtuth the 
avigation of the latter river, 
favour and protect it, (to which 
jon the Porte is to be equally 
Feciprocally bound) and her 
jal majeſty being allo to reſtore 
porte at the concluſion of the 
all other conqueſts whatever. 
iniſter of her imperial majeſty 
on the part of hi: ſovereign, 
ke peace on theſe terms ; and 
iniſters of his majeſty. and the 
of Pruſſia agree, on the part of 
reſpective ſovereigns, that, if 
orte ſhould decline to enter into 
ation on this baſis, their maje- 
vill leave the termination of the 
o the courſe of thoſe events to 
it may lead, Lond. Gaz. 

. Yeſterday, a little before one 
, as his majeſty was paſſing in 
uriage through the Park to St. 
a gentleman dreſſed in black, 
ing in the Green Park, cloſe to 
ails, within a few yards of Mr. 
ey*spavilion, juſt as the carriage 
oppoſite where he ſtood, was 
reed to pull a paper haſtily from 
pocket, which he ſtuck on the 


ut, diſcharge a piſtol in his own 
m, and inſtantly fall, Though 
unded with people collected tv 
be king paſs, the raſh act was ſn 
lenly perpetrated, that no one ſuſ- 
d his fatal purpoſe till he had ac- 
pliſhed it. He expired m-. 
lately. In his left hand was a 
, addreſſed “ To the coroner 
d ſhall take an inqueſt on James 
derland.” = This unfortunate 
leman, James Sutherland, eſq. 
been ſuſpended from his office 
ge advocate of Minorca, on the 
dnd of 17 1780 ; for which, 
the 23d o July 1783, he brought 
action againſt general Murray, 


791. 


addreſſed to the king, throw off 


govenor, and obtained a verdict 
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with cool. damages. General Mur- 
ray was indemnified by parjiament 3 
and the failure of ſome applications 
to government having, at a ſubſe* 
quent period, reduced Mr. Suther- 
land to great diſtreſs, had greatly de- 
ranged his mind. He was very gen- 
teelly dreſſed ; had only two pence 
and ſome letters in his ockets. T 
letters were carried to the ſecretary 
of ſt:.te's office; One of them was 
addreſſed to the king: The coroner's 
inqueſt brought in their verdict lu- 
nacy. | | 
Lath Ang. 17. An actiom was tried 
at the aſſizes at Saliſbury, brought by 
Mr. Phelps againſt the hundred of 
Bradford, to recover the damage ſuſ- 
tained by him from a riot on the 
1 4th of May, by which his houſe and 
furniture were in part demoliſhed; 
and a machine uſed in ſcribbling wool 
was taken from his workſhops and 
burnt, The jury gave a verdict tor 
the full damages. a 

On this eccaſion, judge Buller 
made the following obſervations: 
« The workmen have ſhown their 
diſapprobation of the different im- 
provements that have taken place in 
other manufactories as well as this; 
but deluded, infatuated people, how 
have they miſtaken their own inte- 
reſt ! I know myſelf the advantage 


which machines have been to the 


cotton manufactory in Lancaſhire ; 
for there, where only 400 people 
were employed, there are now 
40% 0; and were the gentlemen 


* concerned in that buſineſs to give up 


their machines, it would occaſion 
greater jealouſies anddiſcontentsthan 
were cauſed by their firſt introdue- 
tion. 

This country has long been fa- 
mous for making ſuperfine cloth, in 
which it has excelled, and ſupplied 
not only this country, but all Europe, 


'with the article ; and if machines are 


not uſed to enable the manufacturet 
(C) to 


| 
' 
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to ſell as cheap as other countries 
now do, they will be underſold, and 
find their goods returned on their 
hands; for that man who can afford 
to ſell his commodity the cheapeſt, 
will have the greateſt ſale, and the 
moſt expeditiouſly increaſe his con- 
cern : - independent of this conſe- 
quence, it is a public benefit.” 

22. At the aſſizes at York, John 
Bennet was capitally convicted of 
ſetting fire to the houſe of Mr. Wil- 
kinſon, a magiſtrate, in the late 
riots at Sheffield. | 

Whitehall, Aug. 23. On Saturday 
laſt, one of his majeſty's menſſengers 
arrived at the office of the right hon. 
lord Grenville, his majeſty's princi- 
pal fecretary of ſtate for — af- 
tairs, with diſpatches from the right 
hon, fir Robert Murray Keith, K. B. 
his majeſly's envoy- extraordinary 
and miniſter - plenipotentiary to the 
court of Vienna, and plenipoteniary 
to the congreſs of Siſtova, containing 
an account that a definitive treaty of 
peace was ſigned on the 4th inſtant, 
between the emperor and the Otto- 
man Porte, under the joint mediation 
of his majeſty, of the king of Pruſſia, 
and of the ſtates-general of the Unit- 
ed Provinces ; and that a ſeparate 
convention between his imperial 
majeſty aud the Ottoman Porte, for 
ſettling the limits between the two 
empires, was afterward ſigned on the 
ſame day. Lond. Gaz. 

Birmingham, Aug. 25, On Mon- 
day, Aug. 22, baron Perryn opcned 
the proceedings at the aſſizes at War- 
wick, by an addreſs to the grand ju- 
ry, in which he obſerved, that in the 
calendar were the names of many 
perſons charged with tumultuous 
riots, in open defiance of all law ; 
by which the places of public wor- 
ſhip, and the habitations and effects 
of a denomination of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, who have long legally 
enjoyed toleration, have been de- 
ſtroyed, to the great terror and 


injury of the individual ſuf 
and to the alarm of the whole ky 
dom. | | 
In _— what he though 
law on this ſubject, he thus prox 
ed: « Infurrections for real or in 
ginary grievances, of a = 
general nature, and pulling dn 
meeting-houſes, incloſures, or ii 
like, and to effect this purpoſe} 
force and numbers, are, by confi 
tion of law, conſidered high tre 
Aſſemblies or multitudes met, fn 
whatever purpoſe, though not 
that general nature, and conſequat 
ly not extending to high treaſon, 
yet of the moſt dangerous tender 
and generally followed with them: 
miſchievous conſequences, Our li! 
tory furaiſhes inſtances, where f 
perſon of the king, and the conſiiy 
tion of the kingdom, have bra 
thrown into the utmoſt hazard byiv 
ſurrections of this nature. If lu 
inſurrections are not prevented, # 
immediately ſuppreſſed, anarchyz 
confuſion muſt follow; and the lap 
ieſt conſtitution in the world, tt 
beſt that a favoured nation was e 
bleſſed with, muſt be in danger 
being deſtroyed. In order to pr: 
vent theſe miſchiefs, an act paſſe 
the firſt year of George I. comma 
ly nd the Riot Act, which enacts 
that if twelve perſons, or more, a 
unlawfully aſſembled to the diſturb 
ance of the peace, and any one 
tice of the peace, ſheriff, under be 
riff, or mayor, ſhall command ties 
by proclamation to diſperſe, if the 
contemn his orders, and continue 
gether for one hour afterward, fu 
contempt ſhall be felony without * 
nefit of clergy.” By a fſublcqui 
clauſe of this act, it is provides 


that if any perſons, ſo riotouſſy * 
ſembled, begin, even before pro C 
mation, to pull down any 2 Þ 
chapel, meeting-houle, dwelling J 


houſe, or out-houſe, they ſhall be kt 
lons without benefit of clergy. * 
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Gentlemen, I conceive it is upon 
aſt clauſe that you will find the 
þ againft the priſoners who ſtand 
ed with this offence. 

Ahe wiſdom of the legiſlature 
enjoined, that tumultuous rifings 
his nature ſhould be immediate- 
ſuppreſſed. Every perſon in this 
dom is entiled to the benefit of 
law : every rſon is obliged to 
or ſuffer the penalties of the 
It is your duty to inquire, and 
epreſentment make of the breach- 
„ this ſtatute, that the law may 
carried into execution, for the ſafe- 
of his majeſty's ſubjects. What- 
r were the motives to theſe breach- 
they cannot be juſtified. When 
moſt ſevere laws againſt the Ro- 
ncatholics, which ſo long diſgrac- 
ur ſtatute-book, have beenrepea]- 
when every reaſonable indul- 
e was given to tender conſcic n- 
which was conſiſtent with the 
ty of the ſtate ; and when all in- 
rance ſeemed to be done away; 
uſt be matterof great ſurpriſe, that 
h a ſeaſon ſhould be choſen for 
— 9h - a time too when 
bleſfings of his majeſty's rei 
— extended to all his fub- 
b, without diſtinction of perſons, 
| Whoſe view has ever been to u- 
e the hearts of all his ſubjects, and 
render them as well affected to 
notherasthev ought to be to ſuch 
wereign.” —The baron conclud- 
by expreſſing confidence, that the 
truſt repoſed in them by the 
Mſtitution would be diſcharged to 
Ir own honour, and in a manner 
t would contribute to the peace 
L Quiet of the kingdom. 

ae trials commenced the next 
þ when Francis Field, alias Rod- 
vas indicted for ſetting fire to 
| louſe of John Taylor, eſq. of 
on, near Birmingham, on the 
I of July laſt, 

U. Newnham, the leading coun- 
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ſel for the crown, opened the proſe- 
cution, by ſtating to the jury the 
dreadful riots which had taken 
place at and near 2 in 
the middle of July. “ Theſe riots,” 
ſaid he, “were a reproach to any 
well regulated government; and 
though it was impoſſible, with the ex- 
ertions of the magiſtrates, and the aſ- 
ſiſtance of many of the well-difpoſed 

erſons of Birmingham, to withſtand 
ſu-h riots, yet they did as much as in 
them lay to prevent the dreadful con- 
ſequences that enſued ; but violence 
bore down the weak efforts of juſtice. 
Theſe riots were carried to ſuch an ex- 
ceſs, that his majeſty, the great father 
of his people, and the protector of 
the peace of the country, has thought 
fit to interfere, in order to preſerve 
the property of his ſubje&s, and by 
the leſſon of wholeſome proſecution, 
has, in the moſt ſolemn manner, ta- 
ken this up as an act of government. 
— Although I may pity that unfor- 
tunate priſoner, who, in a frenzy of 
deluſion, thought fit to ſet fire to and 
deſtroy one of the beſt houſes in this 
county, belonging ta a man in his 
public and private character as irre- 
proachable as any in the kingdom, 
(a character given him by all his 
friends and neighbours) yet I muſt 
ſay, that he committed this exceſs 
without the ſmalleſt provocation, 
without the ſmalleſt reaſon, —being 
act uated by the frenzy of delu- 
ſion. 

« Gentlemen, government has no- 
thing to do with the private opinions 
entertained by any one man, or ſet 
of men. Viciſſitude of opinions pro- 
duces ſometimes the groſſeſt inw'ts 
upon government. e all recollect 
the dreadful conſequences of the 
year 1780, when the capital was 
threatened with deſtruction, and was 
almoſt lighted from one end to the 
other, with the fires that were kin- 
dled by the frenzy of opinion. Gen- 

(C 2) tlem en, 
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tlemen, the honſe of Mr. Taylor ſtill 


ſmokes in its ruins : that priſoner 
ſtands charged with this. What c- 
pinion he may entertain, it does not 
concern me to enquire into, or you 
to know : but this 1 know, and this 
you will know and feel, that the only 
fafe anchor of the conſtitution, is the 
law: that is the protector, the gene- 
ral protector of our property and of 
our lives; and without that ſure an- 
chor of protection and of hope, we 
mould be all ſubject to the aſſumed 
affectation of opinion of a tumultu- 
ous rabble, in every part of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions.“ 

Witneſſes were then called, who 
clearly proved, that the priſoner was 
feen to feed the fire kindled; in the 
houſe, huzzaing all the time. He 
called no witneſſes to his character; 


but Mr. Clarke and Mr. Willes his 


counſel, ſubmitted to his lordſhip, 
that as there was no evidence to ſhew 
that the priſoner had ſet fire to this 
houſe, but only that he had thrown 
ſome goods into the fire that had 
been kindled by ſome other perſon, 
he could not be convicted on this in- 
dictment, which charged him with 
fetting fire to it. 

The judge ſaid, that if a perſon 
drought a quantity of fire into a 
houſe, and another fed it, by adding 
fuel to it, he was as much the origi- 
nal burner as the perſon -who firſt 
kindled it.— Then, in an excellent 
charge to the jury, he obſerved, that 
this indictment was founded on an 
at, 9 Geo. I. called the Black Act. 
He conceived the indi*tment would 
have been founded on the Riot Act, 
1 Geo. I. c. g. By the Black AR it was 
provided, that whoever ſhould wilful- 
ly and maliciouſly ſet fire to any houfe, 
barn, or outhouſe, ſhould be a felon 
without benefit of clergy. Although 
the priſoner did not ſet this houſe on 
hre, vet, being there, and acting in 
the manner that had been deſcribed 
by the witneſtes, he was as guilty of 


1 0 * 
burning down the houſes, as they 
ſon who brought the firſt firehry E 1 
The —— ſeemed to havely iden 
one of the moſt active. As to hi x the 
ing in liquor, that was no exc 5 
all, but rather an aggravation, (, | _ 
mon reaſon and law, ſaid, that FP 
who had been guilty of one cri Sy 
ſhould not be excuſed beraule hel 4 
committed another. * 
The jury retired, and, after — 
hour's conſideration, brought nnr y 
verdict, Guilty, 2 N 
William Rice was next indik 14 
on the riot act, for beginning v 
moliſh the houſe of William Hut Ty 
eſq. of Aſton, Two of Mr. Hum 4 
ſervants depofed, that the prilon Ne 
ſaid, that they would be damm Wi”, 
the houſe did not come down, x = 
accordingly he ſtruck a kitchen i - 
dow, and, aſſiſted by another ma oO 
broke it to pieces; and that he f # 
him likewiſe deſtroving the bam * 
ters of the ſtairs, and throwing the * 
through the windows into the g I. 
den. On the other hand, two g 
witneſſes gave evidence import 10 
that he could not be at Mr. Huta x 1 
houſe at the time the mob were ct T 
ſtroying it; and one, in particu = 
ſwore, that the priſoner was g 0 
not for the mob. He and two ig. | 
witneſſes gave the priſoner the ver 
racter of an honeſt, ſober, and iu 1g 
trious man. | LL. 
The judge, in his charge to the i y 
directed their attention to the iy, 
tion of the two witneſſes for the ra . 
cution, who ſtood at the duor 
whole time, and, of courſe, had dei 
portunity of obſerving what paſſe. Wy a. 
they were placed.there by Mr. fle ae 
ton for that very purpoſe, to pres had 
their maſter's property, it was 8 ind 
ral for them to obſerve every ia the 
that was going on; and they deſi 1 
the priſoner to be one of the m0 * 
active among the mob. In ſhort, ii der 
jury gave credit to their teſtimo ” 
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brought the caſe home to the prion 
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They would judge whether the 
dener which had been adduced 
the priſoner would make any al- 
ation in the caſe. His lordſhip al- 
ſummed up this evidence, and gave 
e priſoner the full benefit of it. The 
ry were judges what credit was to 
given to the witneſſes on each 
e. Their verdict was Vor Guilty. 
Robert Whitehead was indifted 
xr the ſame offence. Mr. Hutton's 
ro ſervants ſwore to his activity in 
emoliſhing the houſe, and that he 
4 ſnatched a gun from one of the 
iteſſes, and knocked him down 
iththe but-end of it. This evidence 
43 confirmed by two other witneſ- 
es ; but was flatly contradicted by 
other, whoſe evidence went to 
ove, that the priſoner, ſo far from 
eing a rioter, did every thing in his 
over to quell the riot; and four 
eſpectahle witneſſes ſwore that he 
ad as good a character as any work- 
an need to have. 
The judge obſerved, that four men 
muſt be abſolutely perjured, if the 
priſoner had not committed the acts 
pt violence they had enumerated. 

The jury brought in their verdict 
Not Guilty, 

On Wedneſday, John Green, Bar- 
tolomew Fiſher, and John Clifton, 
vere indicted for beginning to demo- 
Iſh the houſe of Joſeph Prieſtley, 
LL. D. at Aſton. 

Mr. Coke, M. P. for Nottingham, 
addreſſed the jury, and obſerved, that 
there never was an occaſion in this 
country that called more ſeriouſly for 
their attention. There never was 
m occaſion when government had 
ted more honourably ; for th 
- 5 to the relief of the 
individual ſufferers, the expence of 
thele proſecutions, If Jocks anquit- 
td, it was not the fault of govern- 
ment. He did not wiſh it to be un- 
&rſtood as if any one had been im- 
properly acquitted yeſterday ; he 


* 
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only meant to ſay, that government 
had done their duty. If a man were 
to be perſecuted becauſe he held this 
or that religious, or this or that poli- 
tical opinion, he ought to leave this 
country: it did not deſerve the name 
of his country. Dr. Prieſtley, both in 
his private and public character, was 
an honour to ſociety, and held forth 
as bright an example of every virtue 
as any man in the country. "Bur if a 
man's property were to be deſtroyed, 
and his life put in imminent danger, 
becauſe he held certain political opi- 
nions, or becauſe he preached certain 
doctrines, he ought to ſel] his coun» 
try, and leave it immediately. He did 
not profeſs toagree with Dr. Prieſtley 
either in his religious or in his politi- 
cal opinions; but if he had been at 
Birmingham when the riots took 
place, he ſhould have riſqued his life 
in the protection of his houſe; 
and the more ſo, becauſe he differed 
in opinion from him. By perſecu- 
tion, the ſmalleſt ſect in the country, 
ſo far from being cruſhed, would 
thrive; and as he was not a difſenter 
himſelf, but a church of England 
man, he lamented extremely, that 
this would tend to augment the 
number of diſſenters. The diſſenters 
were as reſpectable and as quiet ſub- 
jects as any in the country; and un- 
leſs the jury convicted, and convicted 
with great. attention, thoſe who had 
been clearly guilty, perſecution would 
make the diſſenters increaſe. It 
was manifeſt that they had been late- 
ly perſecuted in the moſt infamous 
manner. Gentlemen,“ he continu- 
ed, . if you do not convict where the 
caſe calls for conviction, you are ene - 
mies to your country. Remember 
you are on your oaths to diſcharge 
your duty. I have told you, and 
you know the fact to be ſo, that doc- 
tor Prieſtley's houſe was pulled down, 
merely becauſe he was a diſſenter. 
You know that this is no reaſon at 
(C 3) al, 
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all. Dr, Prieſtley's life is irreproach- 


able; and I believe that he would 


not have eſcaped with his life, if he 
had remained half an hour longer. 
k at theſe fellows, (the priſoners) ; 
if you do not convict on this occaſion, 
another 4th of July will come and 
there will be other riots, and doctor 
Prieſtley himſelf will be burned. Re- 
member, another year is coming; 
and next year there may be as much 
reaſon for celebrating the French re- 
voiutien as there was this year. I 
ſhould not chooſe to be preſent at 
ſach meetings, and I diſapprove of 
them as much as any man. But I 
am clearly of opinion, that the peo- 
ple of this country have a right to 
eat and drink as much as they pleaſe, 
to get drunk, and to drink bumper 
toaſts. If you do not convict theſe 
vagabond fellows, doctor Prieſtley 
himſelf will be burned ! 
Gentlemen, you have ſons and 
grandſons, and the tables will be 
turned on you, and your ſons and 
| mma will be thrown into the 
re in the next century. I call on 
you as Engliſhmen, and friends ta 
the conſtitution, to attend to the 
evidence, and to do your duty, You 
ſtand in a very conſpicuous ſitua- 
tion, There are no twelve men in 
England, on whom the whole king- 
dom are looking with ſo much anx- 
iety and expectation as on you. I 
have heard it faid, that they (the 
jury) will not convict any one of 
them. 1 have heard in the | 04950 Iau 
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Mr. Clarke, one of the counſel for 


the priſoners, ſaid, Mr. Coke had 
no right to ſtate what he had heard 
in the ſtreets. 

The judge faid, that Mr. Coke 
had opened the proſecution with 
great propriety. | 

The foreman of the jury thought 
this opening exceedingly improper, 
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and diſgraceful to the jury, as it ix 
nuated, that they had — faithhy 
diſcharged their duty; and and 
juror ſaid, he felt himſelf in aw 
diſagreeable ſituation. The fn 
min added, that he underſtood; 
nature of an oath as well 30 
learned counſel, and came the 
conſcientiouſly to diſcharge i 
duty. 

Mr. Coke ſaid, that he had hegy 
with obſerving, that he did m 
mean to inſinuate that any priſons 
had been improperly acquitted, A 
was only ſtating the reafons why th 
jury ought to give their attention ty 
this buſineſs ; that the eyes of the 
whole country were upon then, 
He was going to inform the jun 
that it was rumoured, (he durſt fn 
the report was unfounded) that they 
would not convict. His lordſhi 
had approved of what he had al 
He again obſerved that government 
had done their duty in a manner 
that was much to their honour, and 
he truſted that the jury would allo 
perform their duty. 

When the evidence for the proſe. 
cution was cloſed, an argument ton 
place between the counſel, on tie 
conſtruction of that clauſe in therit 
act upon which this indictment ws 
founded, 

The counſel for the priſoners ob. 
ſerved, that this indictment was for 
beginning to pull down and demo- 
liſh the houſe of Dr. Prieſtley; it ua 
in evidence, that before any of the 
priſpners were there, the deſtruction 
o: this houſe was begun; and if 
the priſoners were not concerned it 
the beginning of the deſtruction of 
it, they were not within the act, 
could not be convicted. 

On the other ſide, it was ſtated, 
that this act created two diſtinct o 


fences. iſt, To demoliſh and pu 
PIN dow j 


dne C 
r f0 
ally 
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un: and 2dly, Beginning to 
noliſh and pull down.” The in- 
ment was — on the clauſe 
it enacted penalties againſt thoſe 
o began to demoliſh. And if 
ne could be convicted as a begin- 
to demoliſh, but thoſe who ac- 
ally did the firſt miſchief, then this 
ſequence muſt enſue—Suppoſe a 
in at the head of twenty thouſand 
en, and he only began to pull 
wn or demoliſh any building, and 
en the twenty thouſand engaged 
it, hut did not complete the de- 
ruttion of it, it was impoſſible that 
y of them could be puniſhed but 
cir general. This was ſo abſurd, 
at it was unneceſſary to enlarge 
jon it, A beginning to demoliſh 
buſt therefore mean a partial demo- 
tion, And ſuppoſe a man begins 
d demoliſh, and then another comes 
p and aſſiſts him, the ſecond is as 
uch a beginner to demoliſh as the 


The judge ſaid he ſhould be hap- 
y if he could think that the objec- 
on could avail the priſoners. But 
econceived, that if the conſtruction 
hat was now contended for was put 
n this act, it would be contrary to 
e intention of the legiſlature at the 
me it was made, and would only 
der it a dead letter. 

After ſome witneſſes in favour 
{the priſoners had been heard, the 
age obſerved, that the evidence 
gainſt Clifton was much lighter 
dan againſt the other two priſoners. 
he excellent character given him 
his maſter, who had known him 
ay years, ought to make a deep 
Mpreſion on their minds. They 
ould diſtinguiſh his caſe from that 
if the other priſoners. 

The jury found Fiſher and Green 
wt, and acquitted Clifton. 

John Stokes, alias John Payne, 
s then indicted for beginning to 
woliſh the Old-Meeting, in Bir- 
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mingham. But the indictment, ſtat- 
ing that this Mceting-houie was in 
Old Meeting-houſe Lane, whereas 
it was regiſtered (a form required 
by law) as in Philip Lane, the judge 
could not permit the trial to pro- 

eee. 
William Shuker, the bellman of 
Birmingham, was indicted for be- 
inning to demoliſh the houſe of 
John Ryland, eſq. in that town. 
The evidence of the three firſt wit- 
neſſes was very ſtrong againſt him. 
But their teſtimony was impeached 
by ſeveral other witneſſes. Others 
gave him a very excellent character, 
as an honeſt, inoffenſive man, 
whoſe only fanlt was, that he lov- 
ed a drop of liquor, The jury, 
therefore, in perfect concurrence 
with the opinion of the judge, 
* in their verdit—Net guilty, 
Joſeph Careleſs was indicted for 
the ſame offence. Mr. Newnham, 
addreſſing the jury, obſerved, that 
theſe proſecutions were not carried 
on for the vindictive purpoſes of 
puniſhment, but merely for the ſake 
of public juſtice, and to read this 
wholeſome leſſon to all his moſt 
gracious majeſty's peaceable ſub. 
jects; “ That the government of 
his majeſty, and the peace of all his 
ſaithful ſubjects throughout his wide 
domains, 1s not to be interrupted by 
a lawleſs rabble, and tumultuous 
rioters; that his majeſty and his 
miniſters will ſtand forth as the 
aſſertors and protectors of the Eng- 
Iiſh law. at“, continued Mr. 
Newnham, * is the tenure, and the 
only tenure, by which you and I, and 
every man who hears me, hold eve- 
ry thing that 1s dear to us. It is by 
that ſecurity alone we live, and un- 
der which we enjoy our liberty. It 
is not at the capricious will of a tu- 
multuous rabble that we are to hold 
either our opinions or our pro- 
perty, It is not becauſe a Jaw- 
(C 4) leſs 
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leſs rabble has attacked the towh of 
2 gham, that hitherto peaceable 
eat of commerce, that men are to 
ſit quiet under the diſturbance of 
their houſes and families; nor are 
they to ſuffer becauſe an irreſiſtible 
mob chooſes to take umbrage at this 
or that man, and to pull down his 
houſe, deſtroy his property, and 
redu-e him to beggary. 

« Gentlemen, this is one of thoſe 
caſes which the civil magiſtrates 
could not quell; it remained for the 
flow, but irreſiſtible law of the coun- 
try, which I deſire to live under, 
and which I know every man that 
hears me reveres, The Jaw, though 
It has leaden heels, has iron hands, 
and will ſooner or later bring to 

uniſhment tlie perſons concerned 
in theſe riots. I do not ſtate to you 
the general contuſion and the gene- 
ral deſtruction of the town of Bir- 
mingham; I do not ſtate to you the 
inter uption of that commerce, by 
which it has grown great and im- 
portant in Europe; I do not ſtate 
to you the precarious tenure by 
which every man, trom the 1-th to 
the 1oth 4 July laſt, held his pro- 

erty, at the caprice of the mad aſ- 
Ea there collected; but I ſtate 
this to you, that the priſoner at the 
bar ſtands here to acquit himſeif be- 
fore you, the only conſtitutional tri- 
bunal of the country, and who are ro 
decide whether he is or is not guilty 
of the offence with which he ſtands 
charged. 

« Gentlemen, I do not put it to 
N feelings; J demand nothing 

ut that juſtice which the law of 
Eugland expects from juries. When 
onct a jury departs from that, the 
hw is vague and uncertain.” 

Two witneſſes ſwore poſitively to 
th fact charged againſt the priſoner, 
But a third witnels ſtated, that the 

ri nher had endeavoured to pre- 
erye ſome pigs on the premiſes, 


rer A 


voured to demoliſh ; and he thou 
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The judge obſerved, that a 
witneſs had been called to fi 
that the priſoner did not come the 
to do any injury, but to prefer 
the property. But theſe pigs wn 
not in the room where the by 
window was, and which he end, 


that the whole conduct of the 
ſoner,—his ſaying, © come my la 
we will ſoon have it down,” and tj 
taking a ftick and actually deny 
liſhing part of the houfe with ly 
own hand (which had appeared i 
evidence) did not furniſh a fta 
proof that he came for the purnde 
of ſuppreſſing the riot. The jun, 
however, were the ſole judges. | 
they were of opinion, that this na 
was inſtrumental in the demolitug 
of Mr. Ryland's houſe, and wa 
really one of the mob, calling ot 
„Church and king!“ they woll 
convict him; but if they wire cht 
different opinion, they would int 
him not guilty. - The jury acqui 
ted him. 

William Harkds, was indicted i 
the ſame offence ; when Mr, Newt 
ham thus addreſſed the jury: 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, 

* I riſe up, under the moſt {n 
ons impreſſion, and with a great 
of feeling, but to ſtifle that fei 
as far as it is conſiſtent with m 
duty, and with the utmoſt det 
ence, to ſtate to you, under the 
rection of the court, that your on 
guide upon this occaſion, is tte f 
lemn oath you have taken, and tt 
evidence you will hear, 

« Gentlemen, you have heard! 
charge againſt the priſoner, that i 
in company with a riotous aſend 
of perſons, came to the hoult 
Mr. Ryland, in Birmingham; n 
they, and the prifoner, who wa 
that was active among them, #1 
out liſtening to any intieatics, beg 


i „ Gene 
to pull down his houſe — 
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whatever feelings you ma 
ah about you, they had no feel. 
5; of humanity about them, but 
cried into execution the purpoſe 
geſtruction for whit, they were 
Embled, If you think this oppo- 
on to the law, which is our pro- 
tor; if you think this oppoſition 
evidence can be ſhewn with im- 
nity, and that you are under no 
dig tion to cal God to witneſs the 
uth of your verdict (I do not call 
pon you to protect your own pro- 
ty, becauſe of that I will ſay no- 
iug ; but I call on you as a ſet of 
rymen, io decide accurding to 
jidence) ; if you think this caſe, 
un proved, does not cail upon 
cy for judgment, I wiſh you to ſleep 
uietly in your beds.“ 

Two witneſſes ſwore poſitively to 
e fat; and the jury brought in 
heir verdict Ci. 

lames Watkins was indicted for 
he fame offence; but only one wit- 
[els appearing againſt him, he was 
quitted, On leaving the bar, he 
quaintly ſaid, “ Your ſervant, gen- 
emen.“ 

Daniel Roſe, aged 16, was charg- 
ed with beginning to pull down the 
Iwelling houſe of John Taylor, eſq. 
kt Aſton, when Mr, Newnham thus 
addreſſed the jury: 

Gentlemen of the jury, 
Though the priſoner at the har 
ſtands charged with riots of the moſt 
dangerous nature, and deſtructive of 
that elegant manſion belonging to 
« perſon whoſe family has almoſt 
been the father of Birmingham; 
vet, when I look at him, and con- 
lider his youth, that he is not above 
fxteen, | compaſſionate that youth, 
ud will not call evidence againſt 
— * order to ſhew that govern- 

ent, on every proper occaſion, is 
4 much Le . lenity, as 
a one of you of the jury. He was 
bicharged ef courlt, 
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Mr. Clarke, counſel for the pri- 
ſoner, obſerved, that he thought it 
was but doing juſtice to Mr. Newn- 
ham to ſay, that he had conducted 
the | proſecutions with the utmoſt 
candour, and with the greateſt ho- 
nour to government and himſelf. 

Mr. — ſaid, examples 
muſt be made, though government 
had not the leaſt inclination to ſeek 
after blood 

The buſineſꝭ beino finiſhed about 
ten at night, the rioters who had been 
convicted were put ta the bar, when 
the judge ſaid, that the offence of 
which they bad been found guiity 
was of ſuch a nature, that none of 
them could expect the leaſt mercy. 
« jt is mercy to the public,” he con- 
tinued, „ to make an example of 
perſons who have been guilty of 
ſuch crimes, in order to preſerve the 
property of the induſtrious and in- 
nocent, and to prevent them from 
depredations by ſuch perſons as you 
are.” 

His lordſhip, after exhorting them 
to a proper employment of the ſhort 
time they had to live, paſſed the aw - 
ful ſentence of the law. 

On leaving the town, he ordered 
the four rioters, Francis Rodney, 
John Green, Bartholomew Fiſher, 
and William Hands, with Edward 
Brown, for highway robbery, and 
William Millington, for horſe-ſteat- 
ing, to be executed on the 8th of 
September, at the uſual place of exe- 
cut ion, near Warwick. Ser page (43:) 

At the aſſizes for Worceſterſhire, 
Robert Cook was capitally convict- 
ed of ſetting fire to the houſe of 
William Ruſſel, eſq. of Showell's- 
2 and has fince been execut- 


26. Sir Robert Lawley, bart. and 
ſir George A. W. Shuckburgh, bart. 
attended by Mr. Taylor, of Bir- 
mingham, were introduced to the 
king at St. James's, when fir Robert 

Pe- 
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2 two addrefles; the one 

rom the inhabitants of the county 
of Warwick, and the other from 
the diſſenters of Birmingham, thank- 
ing his majeſty for the care which 

he and his miniſters had ſhewn in 
protecting his loyal ſubjects of that 
town, at a time when the whole 
place was in the moſt alarming fi- 
tuation. Both addreſſes his majeſty 
received molt graciouſly. 

Whitehall, Aug. 30. In conſe- 
quence of the late edict of the Spa- 
nifh government, reſpecting foreign- 
ers, the = xp merchants and 
other Britiſh ſubjects reſiding in 
Alicant, were, on the 7th, required 
by the governor to declare, whether 
they choſe to be conſidered and claſ- 
fed foreigners Tranſeuntes or Domi- 
ciliados, On their preferring the 
latter claſs, they were ordered to 
leave Alicant within fifteen days, 
and were required to take an oath 
of implicit obedience to the laws of 
Spain during that period. Mel. 
Keith and Macdonald having de- 
clined complying with this order, 
they were confined in the caſtle of 
Alicant. 

On the receipt of this intelligence 
at Madrid, count Florida Blanca im- 
mediately aſſured lord St. Helen's 
that he entirely diſapproved of eve- 
ry part of the governor's conduct; 
that orders ſhould immediately be 
ſent for the releaſe of meſſ. Keith 
and Macdonald, without a moment's 
delay ; and that the governor ſhould 
be called upon to prove any charge 
he might have made againſt them, 
and, on his failing to make it good, 
that thoſe gentlemen ſhould certaily 
receive due ſatisfaction. Count 
Florida Blanca added, that he had, 
the preceding evening, ſent out cir- 
cular orders on this ſubject, which 
would, he truſted, ſecure his majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects ſettled at Alicant from 


any further moleſtation, | 


- proaches were carried on, with ut: 
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I? & L  [Septenty " 
Within a few hours after g 
converſation, count Florida Bun 100 
ſent lord St. Helen's the above. oP 
tioned order for the releaſe of ne A 
Keith and Macdonald, which % (of 
excellency immediately forwarde{y On 
Alicant.— Lond. Gaz. * 
ore 
SEPTEMBER Wi" 


Windfor, Sept. 3+ This morning 
ſoon aſter five, their majeſties a4 
their royal highneſſes the print 
royal, princeſs Auguſta, and pris 
ceſs Elizabeth, ſet out for e. 
mouth. Lond, Gaz. 

Whitehall, Sept. 5. Their mat: 
ties, and the three princeſſes, artint 
ſafely at Weymouth, a little after u 
o'clock, on Saturday evening, 

6. By the Hawke Eaſt Indiama, 
advices were received, that er 
Cornwallis had aſcended the Gau, 
by the Moglee Paſs, and encampet 
on the Table Land of Myſorr, cn 
the 21ſt of February. Thier tors 
ſurrendered ſucceſſively to him i 
his way to Bangalore, before whit 
fortreſs he encamped on the 5th a 
March; and, on the 5th, the be. 
tah was carried by aſſault. Tie 
firſt batteries were opened againf 
Bangalore on the 12th; the + 


remitted aſſiduity, in the face d 
Tippoo's whole army; and, on tit 
2 at night, the place was taken 
by ſtorm. Our loſs was very if 
confiderable. After this importatt 
conqueſt, earl Cornwallis was UN 
certain whether he ſhould be able 
attempt the reduction of Serin 
patam before the rains, or limits 
views to Ouſſore, and an eſtabliſh 
ment in that part of the Myſore 
country. 
dts have been received by 
the Lord, Thurlow Eaſt Indian, 


that the Panther, of iwo jy 
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s commanded by lieutenant 
Cluer, with the Endeavour, of 
u tons, had failed from Bombay, 
the23dof Aug. 179%, and arriv- 
ſafely at the Pelew Iflands. 

On their arrival, they obſerved 
o canoes, which made toward the 
re inſtead of coming to the ſhips, 
hid been expected. Theſe, they 
ppoſed, were going to give on ac- 
unt to Abba Thulle of their ar- 
al; and in this conjecture they 
re not miſtaken ; for ſoon after, 
} {aw a number of canoes coming 
to them, in one of which was the 

old king. 

immediately on his coming on 
rd, he went upto the captain, tak- 
p him, from his dreſs, to be his 
mer friend, captain Wilſon, and 
mediately felt on his arm for the 
, (a mark of honour he confer- 
on captain Wilſon), and en- 

red what was become of it. 

ding his miſtake in the perſon, 

d being informed that captain 
ion was alive and well in Eng- 
d, he expreſſed great ſatisfaction. 

ſtain M'Cluer then gave him to 
derſtand the death of Lee Boo, 
the diſorder of which he died, 

which event the good old man 

that he had prepared his mind; 

It he had counted up to ſome 

e moons; but the time being 

t he had deſpaired of ever ſeeing 

Engliſh more, judging that they 

either periſhed in their voyage 

China, or did not intend to re- 

1 again to viſit his iſlands. 

tle was, however, perfectly con- 

at in the W on of the Eng- 

and that captain Wilſon would 

* care of his fon, In relating the 

kN of Blanchard (the ſeaman who 

deen left there by his deſire) he 

full of grief, and could hardly 

4 himſelf, ſo much did he feel his 


dlanchard was mortally wounded 
Sb | 
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in an engagement with the e 
of Pellilew, — died ſoon ae 
the great and good friends of captain 
Wilſon an' his crew, Raa Kook and 
Arra Cooker. During the time of 
captain M'Cluer's ſtay at the iſlands, 
which was near a month, the utmoſt 
harmony and friendſhip prevailed, 
and the good old king liberally ſup- 
plied them with fiſh and yams when 
the canoes came in, as he uſed to do 
to his former friends. 

Captain M'Cluer has taken a ſon 
and a daughter of the king's with 
him to China, and means to call at 
the iſlands again in his paſſage to 
Bombay. In his journal, the cap- 
tain ſays, © having pitched my tent 
in a bay oppoſite to the ſhip, I 
found myſelf in a perfe& paradiſe, 
and could have been happy to have 
continued here the remainder of my 
days.” 

Ca tain M'Cluer, when the Lord 
Thurlow left China, was preparing 
his courſe to Bougainville Strait, in 
order to trace the ſouth coaſt of 
New Guinea, the paſſage between 
Falſe Cape and Aroo iſlands, alſo 
weſtward between Timor and 
Weſſel iflands, and Timor and New 
Guinea. 

10. It is a fact worthy notice, 
that no rum or ſpirits of any kind 
were uſed on board the ſhip Bro- 
thers, captain Lin in his late 
voyage from Philadelphia to Canton. 
His men were uncommonly healthy, 
and not a life was loſt between his 
leaving the Delaware, and his return 
to it. The conſtant drink of his 
ſailors was ſpruce-beer. 

11. Francis Rodney and John 
Green were executed at Warwick 
on Saturday. Bartholomew Fiſher 
has been pardoned, and William 
Hands reprieved. | 

Dublin, Sept. 6. On the 27thult. 
was tryed at Caſtlebar, an action 
brought by fir Neal O Donnel, bart. 

again 
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againſt William Bellingham Swan, 
fy. inſpeCtor-general of Armagh, 
and others, revenue officers, 3 
breaking open the doors of his houſe 
in Newport Pratt, on the 17th of 
November laſt, and forcibly and il- 
legally carrying away wines, the pro- 
perty of the e gary this at a time 
when the plaintiff and all his family 
were in Dublin The jury brought 
in a verdict for the plaintiff with 
Icool. damages and coſts. | 

13. On Friday the magiſtrates of 
Glaſgow, committed a young man 
to Bridewell for habitual drunken- 
neſs ; and, on the application of a 
huſband accuſing his wife of a like 
conduct, a proof was taken, and the 
fact being clearly ſuſtantiated, ſhe 
was committed to Bridewell for 
twelve months. 

17. On Thurſday, about five 
o'clock in the morning, James Hog- 
worth, the poſt-boy, carrying the 
mail from Warrington to Mancheſ- 
ter, was murdered about a mile from 
Warrington : the mail was found 
open, and the letters in the follow- 
ing bags were taken out and carried 
away, viz. the bags from Cheſter 
for Manchefter and Rochdale, which 
contained the letters of the 1cth 
from Ireland for thoſe towns and 
places beyond ; and the bags from 
Liverpool and Warrington for Roch- 
dale. 

21. The ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, 
which commenced on the iq th, end- 
ed; when ſentence of death was 
| paſſed upon ten capital convicts. 

Aſter this a pardon was then read to 
15 capital convicts, (who had for- 
merly been reſpited during pleaſure) 
upon condition of their being tranſ- 

rted for life to the eaſtern coaſt of 
ew South Wales; and they were 
ſevrerally aſked if they were 
willing to accept of his majeſty's 
clemency upon thoſe terms, which 
was readily accepted by them all, ex- 


cept Thomas Chaſcland, who poſi- 


einn r 
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tively refuſed the ſame, wheres 
he was ordered to be cloſely cont 
in a ſeparate cell until his c 
cy ſhall be reported to his nuch. 
and the others were ordered ty 
tranſported accordingly. 

22. Lord Petre hos preſentelim 
handſome ſet of communion pat 
to the pariſh of St. Peter, 2 1 
ford, in Norfolk, by the hank d 
W. Robert M ingay, eſq. the max 
It was delivered to a ſelect veſtry,v 
returned his lordſhip a handſay 
letter of thanks by the rev, H. C 
Manning : 

„My Lord, 

„The mayor has this moriny 
delivered to a veſtry at St. Pe 
church, your lordſhip's moſt liberl 
donation of a very elegant ſa d 
communion plate; a donation n. 
detd ſo entirely unconnetted mit 
all local conſiderations, that it coil 
originate alone in the pureſt u 
nobleſt motives. There needed us 
however, this recent inſtance of m 
nificence, to convince us of the x 
neroſity of a mind ſuperior to 
prejudice, or partial diſtinctors! 
the profeſſion of ont common fait 
and alone attentive to the gen 
and dignified decency of its rites 
ceremonies, under every «eo 
nation of chriſtianity. The pt 
riſhioners have delegated to me ' 
honour of returning your lor 
their moſt grateful and ſincere x 
knowledgments ; and with extfe 
ſatisfaction is it, that 1 diſchag 
the truſt repoſed in me: preſumin 
at the ſame time, to teſtify t 
warmth of my feelings, on an 0 
ſion ſo peculiarly gratifying to 5 
lordſhip's moſt humble and 
obedient ſervant, 

Thetford, 
Sept. 19. 1791. 


27. Advices received from the Hl 
vannah mention, that, on the 24 


June, there fell, at day- bi _ pa 
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lent rain in the iſland of Cuba; 
ich continued till the next day, 
half paſt two in the afternoon, 
+ ſuch force, as to cauſe the 
-ateſt flood ever known in that 
puntry. 

The tobacco-mills belonging to 
eking of Spain, were intirely car- 
d away by the waters, and the vil- 
oe, in which they ſtood, 15 no 
we, Two hundred and fifty- 
yen of the inhabitants periſhed 


i. 
In the ſpot where the mills ſtood, 
e water, and, as it is thought, a 
igt earthquake, opened the ground 
p the depth of forty-five feet, and, 
one of the openings, a river ap- 
red of the pureſt water. In the 
te of a houſe, occupied by the count 
garetto, cavities were diſcovered 
pore than fixty-feet deep, from one 
ff which roſe a thick ſmoke. 
At the diſtance of four leagues 
rom thence, the torrent was fo 
rat, that none of the inhabitants 
ſcaped, and all the upper part of 
e ſoil, in which corn, or fruits 
ere growing, was carried away. 
he number of deaths, or the ex- 
nt of the misfortune, could not 
e immediately aſcertained ; but the 
alculation was, that 3000 perſons 
Nd periſhed, with cattle of various 
kinds, to the number of 11,700. 
Weymouth, Sept. 28. His majeſty 
in ceunci} was this day pleafed to 
leclare his conſent to a contract of 
matrimony between his royal high- 
dels the duke of York and her royal 
dighneſs the princeſs Frederique 
Charlotte Ulrique Catherine of Pru- 
ka, eldeſt daughter of his majeſty 
the king of Pruſſia; which conſent 
ws majeſty has alſo cauſed to be 
unified under the great ſeal. 
_ Birmingham, Sept. 30. From 
ome circumſtances which, appeared 
dom the evidence againſt William 
lands, upon his trial, ſome gentle- 
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men, who were led to apprehend that 
the whole truth reſpe ing his con- 
duct at Mr. Ryland's houſe, durin 
the late riots, did not appear, an 
that the part he took there was to 
* and not to deſtroy Mr. 

yland's property, humanely united 
in obtaining and preſenting a peti- 
tion to his majeſty in his favour, 
upon which a reſpite for fourteen 
days was granted : previous to the 
expiration of which, Mr. juſtice 
Bond was ſent down with another 
reſpite ſor ſeven days more, and to 
inveſtigate the allegation ſtated in 
the petition in favour of the pri- 
ſoner : and, on Sunday ſe'nnight, 
very ſatisfactory evidence was ad- 
duced before the magiſtrates of this 
town, Mr. juſtice Bond, fir Robert 
Lawley, bart. the high bailiff, and 
many of the moſt reſpectable gen- 
tlemen of this place, in ſupport 
of the Ra" . circumſtances 
ſtated on behalf of the priſoner, 
which were returned to the ſecreta- 
tary of ſtate by Mr. Bond; the re- 
fult of which has beep, the arrival 
of another reſpite on Saturday, dur- 
ing his majelty's pleaſure, and on 
"Tueſday, of a free pardon. 


OCTOBER 


1. Charles Alexander Crick 
eſq. M. P. for Ipſwich, and 


partner in the Bank of Cricket, 


Meniſh, and Co. Chelmsford, is 
elected treaſurer of a new inſtitu- 
tion, at that town, on Friday laſt, 
for the ſupport of the widows and 
orphans of ſchool-maſters, when 
a number of gentlemen of that pro- 
feſſion attended from different parts 
of the country. After the neceſſary 
regulations had been agreed upon, 
one guinea each was immediately 
ſubſcribed by upward of fifty per- 
ſons for the general uſes of the cha · 
rity. | | 

3. A very 
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3. A very extraordinary and un- 
happy affair lately happened on 
board the Earl Fitzwilliam, one of the 
Eaſt Indiamen juſt arrived: a gen- 
tleman and his niece were paſſengers 
in the ſnip from Bengal, having part 
of the captain's . or round- 
houſe, aſſigned to themſelves for ac- 
commodation, and lived at the cap- 
tain's table; the gentleman, a wid- 
ower, about forty-five years of age, 
and his niece about thirty. 

On Wedneſday morning, the 28th 
ult. it was currently reported in the 
ſhip, that a paſſenger had, by look- 
ing through the key-hole of the door 
of their _—_— on Tueſday af- 
ternoon, diſcovered them in an im- 
proper ſituation ; that he had call- 
ed another perſon to be witneſs of 
the ſame ; that they alarmed the 
parties by knocking at the door, and 
retired. The affair being univer- 
fally made known, a reſerve took 
place at table, during dinner, be- 
tween the gentlemen and the parties, 
and an explanation was ſo far gone 
into as to convince the latter that 
their guilt was public. They ac- 
cordingly Toon retired from table, 
and remained that day and Thurſ- 
day in their apartment. 

On Friday morning, upon a ſer- 
vant knocking at the door, and not 
being able to obtain admittance, a 
ſuſpicion aroſe, and the gunner was 
deſired to go over the ſhip's quarter, 
and look into their apartment, on 
which he diſcovered that they had 
deſtroyed themſelves. The gentle- 
man was found fitting in the quarter- 
gallery with a fuſee and a piſtol, 
with the latter of which he had ſhot 
himſelf through the head; the =_ 
was lying in the balcony, and a diſ- 
charged piſtol near her, with which 
ſhe had ſhattered her head in a 
ſhocking manner. They had been 
dead for ſome time, and it was about 
ſeven in the morning when this part 
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of the melancholy buſineſ; Was pi 
= known in the ſhip, Tw 
odies were committed to the ch 
about noon. 
5- Advices received from 
Cornwallis, by the Warren Haftng 
Indiaman, dated camp at Vea 
tingharry, _ 21,.1791, that inte 
march from Velhout on the ;th d 
February, he had taken the fort, 8 
Colar and Ouſcottah ; that he hy 
arrived before Bangalore on the ;h 
of March: that lieutenant-colond 
Floyd having diſcovered the rex a 
Tippoo's line of march apparent 
in great confuſion, had ſuffered hin. 
ſelf to be tempted to attack then 
contrary to orders; that his ſuch 
at firſt was great, but that the lengh 
and ardour of the purſuit har 
thrown his ſquadrons into confufin, 
they were charged by Tippoo's a. 
valry, and being out of all reach d 
ſupport, were obliged to retire with 


precipitation, with the loſs of abo riv 
200 men ahd 3co horſes ; colone its 
Floyd himſelf having received a i Wight 


vere wound in the face, 

His lordſhip adds, that on tit 
21ſt he took Bangalore by ſtorm, 
with a trifling loſs; but that be 
had the misfortune to loſe lieutt- 
nant-colonel Moorhouſe, in the pr: 
vious capture of the Pettah on tht 
7th ; that upward of 100 pieces d 
ordnance (50 of which were bra) 
were taken, with a vaſt quantity d 
military ſtores ; that Tippoo, thoug! 
often near enough to cannonade i 
camp, had acted with ſuch caution, 
that he had found it impradticabe 
to bring him to an engagemelt: 
that to his repeated overtures 0! 
peace he had retuſed to liſten but i 
concurrence with the allies; © 
that the ſucceſs at Bangalore | 
tended to eſtabliſh, in the gene" 
opinion of the natives, the up" 
ority of the Britiſh arms, an 


b a 18 
particular, had made a great aud! 
| vourable 


ole] IT 
cable impreſſion upon his al- 


Other advices mention, that, on 
th of April, the fort of Durwar 
1 furrendered to the Engliſh, in 
union with the Mahrattas. 
9. At the quarter ſeſſions at Sud. 
lately, a proſecution for an aſ- 
il was ried, and the jury could 
gre in their verdict; they re- 
ined together from noon till mid- 
it, and then, compelled by hun- 
7. burſt open the door of the room 
ere they were locked up, and made 
to their own houſes. Next morn- 
they re-aſſembled ; but being 
a no longer conſidered as the 
ne jury, they were diſmiſſed by 
court, who determined to appl 
the attorney-general for his 4 
e in this curious predicament. 
Glaſyow, Of. 12. In conſe- 
nce of very heavy rains, which 
had for the two preceding days, 
river Clyde yeſterday, overflow. 
its banks, and roſe to ſuch a 
ght as to lay all the lower part of 
city ſeveral feet under water. 
e furniture and goods in the 
ſes which the water reached have 
n very much damaged; and as 
harveſt is not yet quite got in 
this country, great quantities of 
corn have been ſweeped away 
the flood from the lands over- 
ed by the river. The water roſe ſo 
u as to reach the cells of the mad- 
ile, The inſtantaneous effect 
ich the dread of the water had 
dn the lunatics, was very remark- 
the whole of them, even the 
It furious, were rendered quiet 
| traftable, and allowed them- 
e trembling like children, to be 
dnited to apartments on the up- 
ſtory, where they remained calm 
peaceable, as long as the court- 


{ remained covered by the wa- 
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12. On Monday Mary Davis, a 
girl, only 13 years of age, was 
brought before the lord Mayor, up · 
on a charge of having put ſome cop- 
peras into ſome cold tea, with intent 
to poiſon an infant child of Mr. 
Wheelright, her maſter. By the 
teſtimony of Mr. Wheelright and his 
wife, it appeared, that the priſoner 
was bound apprentice to him by the 
pariſh of Camberwell ; ſoon after 
which her conduct betrayed a mi- 
ſerable depravity of mind. In the 
courſe of his buſineſs, Mr. Wheel- 
right uſed copperas, which he kept. in 
a bottle, and particularly cautioned 
the priſoner not to meddle with it; 
notwithſtanding which ſhe took an 
opportunity to put ſome of it into 
ſome cold t-a, and gave it to her 
maſter's child, who has ever fince 
been extremely ill. The priſoner, 
upon being cloſely taxed, confeſſed 
the fact, and ſaid her intention was 
to kill two of her maſter's chil- 
dren. She was committed till the child 
recovers. Being brought up, on a 
ſubſequent day, and the child pro- 
nounced out of danger, ſhe was ſent 
to Bridewell, to receive the correc- 
tion of the houſe. 

' Windſor, Of. 17. Their majeſ- 
ties and the princeſs royal, princeſs 
Auguſta, and princeſs Elizabeth, ſet 
out from Glouceſter Lodge, Wey- 
mouth, on Saturday morning a little 
before ſix o'clock, and arrived here 


at fix in the afternoon, in perfect 


health. Lond. Gaz. 

Vienna, Sept. 7. The ratifications 
of the treaty of peace, and of the 
convention between his imperial 
majeſty and the Ottoman Porte, were 
exchanged on the 23d ult. at Siſto- 
va, by the Auſtrian and Turkiſh 
plenipotentiaries, in due form. And 
on the 5th of his month, fir Robert 
Murray Keith, his Britannic ma- 


jeſty's. plenipotentiary at the above 
Con- 
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congreſs; returned to this city; 
Lond. Gaz. ; 

24. On Saturday, at four in the 
morning; the watch at the Bank dif- 
covered a fire in that part of the 


buildings which is lately appropriat- 


ed for ovens to burn the uſeleſs pa- 
pers; a large beam which ran acroſs 
the chimney took fire, and commu- 
nicated to the carpenters' workſho 
which in an hour were wholly +; 
ſtroyed. The fire was then got 
under, and no farther damage enſu- 
td. Several bank directors, attend- 
ed. It may be neceſſary to add, 
that this fire in no way affected, or 
could affect, the repoſitories of the 
public accounts, &c: which are am- 

ly ſecured againſt the poſſibility of 
= te injured by fire. 

30. A young African prince is 
come over under the protection of 
Mr. Falconbridge, who was four or 
five years ago engaged in the flave- 
trade as ſurgeon of a Guineaman, 
but left that employ from revolt at 
the ſcenes it exhibits, of which he 
gave a deſcription before the houſe of 
commons. The Sierra Leone com- 
pany, finding this gentleman a man 
of great integrity and principle, 
made choice of him to promote their 
views in Africa, where they have 
purchaſed, of the king of Robana, 
the prince's father, a diſtrict of 
about 20 miles in extent, through 
which the river Sierra Leone paſles, 
and gives it a name. Mr. Falcon- 
bridge was in ſuch eſtimation with 
the king of Robana, that it was in 


vain the traders in ſlaves endeavour- 


ed to diſſuade him from truſting 
his ſon to his care to viſit a foreign 
country ſo remote as Britain. The 
{lave-traders might naturally be ex- 

cted to oppoſe his coming to Eng- 
and, as one of the objects of it is 
to promote a growing confidence 
between the two countries, by pla- 
cing the prince under the protection 
of a company inſtituted for the pur - 

2 


remain, but having this ſeſſion a: 


ordered to be tranſported according 


oſe of undermining the ſlart tak 
y giving the African powes g 
example of the ſuptrior advary 
of cultivating their own coun, 


that of felling their people. 


NOVEMBER. 


1. Yeſterday, the ſeſſions x 
Old Bailey ended, when ſentenced 
death was paſſed on eighteen yi, 
ſoners convicted of various crime, 

At this ſeſſion, a young man ng 
convicted of a miſdemeanor, in writ 
ing and ſending an obſcene 26 
ſcandalous letter to a lady of r 
tation and credit in the vicinityd 
Spitalfields, and received ſentem 
for the ſame, to pay a fine of 15, ad 
to be impriſoned three months u 
Newgate. 

Thomas Chaſeland, a capital can 
vict, reſpited during his maj 
pleaſure, who was laſt ſeſſion per. 
doned on condition of his being 
tranſported to New South Was 
for the term of his natural life, af 
having then refuſed to comply mi 
the faid condition, was ordered to 


cepted the ſame, he was yeſterdy 


ly. 
c Warſaw, Oct. 1. His maj 
the king af Poland, and bu 
ſiſters have ſtood ſponſors to tit 
new-born child of M. d'Engeſtroen, 
the Swediſh ambaſlador. Hiſtory 
never before furniſhed us with a 
example of a king of Poland's tant Pp 
ing godfather for a proteſtant. 

2. This day, the lord may 
aldermen, and common-council 0 
the city, went to St. James's, um 
an addreſs to his majeſty en 
—_ of the duke and duches d, h 

Ork. , 
3. Mr. Hippiſley, as recorder d — 
Sudbury, has given his opinion | 
ſpecting the jury of that * 


23: 0 wn 


e out of the room where they 
e confined, without returning a 
+ on the caſe with which they 
e charged. They are liable, in 
-ment, to attachment or indict- 
t for the miſdemeanor ; he re- 
nmends, however, that the cir- 
nance may be paſſed over. 
e trial muſt be de novo. 

bel, Nov. 7. A monſter has 
lv made his appearance here, 
zzed with having wounded fe- 
i females. 

dach helm, Of. 11. A Mr. d' Ai- 
„ 2 phyſician of Orebo, has in- 


{ in water, will extinguiſh the 
| dreadful fires. A number of 
eriments have already been made 
h great ſucceſs, and he 1s to re- 
it them, in preſence of his majeſty, 
Drotningholm, where a number 
houſes have already been built 
that purpoſe. 
11, This day came on, in the 
nt of king's-bench, a long depend- 
cauſe on behalf of the —2 of 
late commodore Johnſtone's 
jadron, and the troops on board 
at ſquadron, under. the command 
general Medows. The queſtion 
been argued fix times. It ori- 
ated from a meditated attack up- 
the Cape of Good Hope in the 
war, and the capture of a Dutch 
fl in Saldanha Bay, which the 
ts and commiſſioners of appeal 
determined to be good and 
ul prize to the king,“ and which 
court of king's-bench affirmed. 

14. Advices having been received 
m the earl of Effingham, gover- 
r of Jamaica, öf à dreadful in- 
mection, at St. Domingo, of the 
fench negroes, who had deſtroy- 
upward of 200 plantations, maſ- 
. many of the white people, 
0 threatened the extirpation of 
ewhole colony, theWeſt India mer- 
us of London, appreheuſive of 


4 


ned a powder, which, being in - 


chants, 
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the ſame ſpirit in the Britiſh iſlands; 
applied to Mr. Pitt, requeſting that 
a reinforcement of troops might be 
ſent to the Weſt Indies. After ſe- 
veral applications, anfwers, and con- 
ſequent meetings on the ſubject, they 
received, on Saturday, the follow- 
ing letter from lord Grenville: 


To RicnARDο Neave, Eſq. 
6 Sir, | | 
© I have the honour to inform 
— that, in conſideration of the 
ate advices from the Weſt.Indies, 
and the application of the planters 
and merchants, his majeſty has been 
pleaſed, for the preſent, to give or- 
ders for ſending one regiment of 
foot from Barbadoes to Jamaica, 
I am, fir, your's, &c. 
GrEnvirtle, 
Aſter ſome debates, the mer- 
— they were far 
from thinking this letter ſatisfacto- 
ry) came to the following reſolu- 
tion: | | 
« That the meeting muſt approve 
of any meaſures which his maje 
may be —.— to direct for the ſe- 
curity of the Weſt India Iſlands, but 
cannot think it adviſeable to make a 
permanent detachment of force from 
the windward iſlands, the ſituation 
of them being ſuch, as perhaps, to 
require an augmentation of troops.” 
This reſolution was ordered to be 
preſented to lord Grenville by the 
committee, with thanks for the com- 
munication contained in his lord- 
ſhip's letter. | 
16. A ſhort time ago, a patent 
aſſed the great ſeal to Mr. Hare, 
2 of Lime-houſe, for his in- 
vention of an apparatus for effectu · 
ally retaining and applying to uſe 
the eſſential oil of hops during the 
boiling of worts ſor beer, which 
was formerly loſt in the air. By the 
ſame apparatus, water in a veſſel of 
any ſize may be heated to boiling- 
() heat, 
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heat. without the application of fire, 


quicker than it could be heated by 
actual fire, ˖ 

19. On Tueſday a caſe of conſi- 
derable importance to the public, 
came beſore the court of king's 
dench, upon a ſpecial verdict. The 
circumſtances were theſe:— An ac- 
fion had been commenced againſt 
the defendant, Mr. Smith, as the 
publiſher of a newſpaper called The 
World, for inferting in it, on the 
agth of January 1791, an advertiſe- 
ment, parpoting to be propoſals for 


the houſe of Shergold and Co. by 


way of ſcheme for the enſuing lot- 
tery ; and another advertiſement, to 
the like effect, for meſſrs. Margray 
and Co. againſt the form of the fta- 
tute, and by which the defendant 
forfeited the ſum of 100l.—that is 
to ſay, two penalties of go}, each, 
ſpecified by the act. 3): LM £79 
Upon this iſſue was taken by the 
parties, and the cauſe was tried be. 
fore lord Kenyon. gil 
Ihe fact being proved; the jury 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff for 
100], the penalties incurred. | 
It was agreed at the trial, that the 
opinion of the court ſhould be ta» 
ken on this cafe, on the point of law 
ariſing out of it, namely, Whe- 
ther the publiſher of a newſpaper 
was liable to the payment of thoſe 
penalties for the inſertion of 
theſe illegal paragraphs. or adver- 
tiſements ; or whether the penalties 
applied ſolely to thoſe who had a be · 
neficiary intereſt in thoſe ſchemes ?” 
Aſter counſel] had been heard on 
both ſides, the court ſaid, that the 
. defendant was unqueſtionably with- 
in the meaning of the act.— This 
was not the firſt caſe in which the 
doctrine wasl aid down, that printers 
aad publiſhersof newſpapers were re- 
ſponſible for the publication of thoſe 
articles, whether in the ſhape of ad- 
vertiſements, or otherwil e, from 
£4 9 97 


which the public were injured i 
policy required, that the d 
multitude ſhould not be ruin 
inadvertent publications, bj 
vertiſing thoſe illegal ſcheng 
poiſon was widely diffuſed, 
crowds of ignorant people 
to the ſhops of plunder and deb 
tion; this was a diſgrace even u 
government of the country, lty 
ſcarcely poſſible tu raiſe a dou 
to the ai of theſe ſcheng 
they were directly repugnant ut 
words and intent of the ſtatute, 
Lord Kenyon ſaid, it ws x 
ceſlary that the public ſhould u 
derſtand, that the diſtribution « 
any hand-bills, announcing the 
ſchemes, was equally contrary 1 
the ſtatute. The other judges u 
curred entirely with his lordſhip 
21. On Saturday, a long dem 
ding cauſe between the magiſa 
of Surry and the city of Lond 
came on before the court of king nd, 
bench, upon a ſpecial verdict. J 
epherd, who was appointed t 
argue the caſe on the part of the n 
ſecution, ſtated the following fat 
— A general meeting, in purſua 
of the act 26th George the II. 
held by the juſtices of Surry, ont 
gth of September, for the pu 
of granting licences to publicus "3 
that the magiſtrates of London 
not attend this meeting, but at 
on a ſubſequent day, and gra 
ed licences to certain public 
who had been refuſed them by" 
juſtices of Surry. For this cond 


| er 

the magiſtrates of London were "5 
dicted. 18 (] 
The queſtion for the deciſion e 
the court was, Whether the cif! N 
London had an excluſive juris x 0 
tion to grant licences in the bam ce 


of Southwark, or poſſeſſed an 
concurrent juriſdiction with 6 
juſtices of Surry ?” * 

After the caſe had been 45 


1] 


both ſides, the court declared, 
t the queſtion before them 
« whether the magiſtrates of Lon- 
\ had acted with decorum ? For 
man could doubt but that it was 
J-corous to run a race in order to 
t licences. The true queſtion, 
« whether the city of London 
an excluſive, or only a con- 
ent juriſdiction in the Borough ? 
ere was no doubt that they had 
an excluſive, but only a concur- 
tt juriſdiction, and therefore they 
| ated illegally; they could not 
ignorant of the general meeting, 
which they might have attended 
co-ordinate magiſtrates. As to 
formal objections, the city of 
don, ſhould they be adviſed, 
gut bring them in argument be- 
the court ; but there appeared. 
foundation for them. 

This long-depending caſe is there- 
determined againſt the city of 
dndon, | 

Whitehall, Now. 21. On Frida 
jon, the duke and ducheſs of Yor 
led at Dover, and, arrived the 
following, between five and fix 
the afternoon, at York-houſe, 
perfect health. Lond. Gaz. 

Her royal highneſs . was pre- 
pted, on Sunday afternoon, at the 
een's palace, by the prince of 
ales. On going to kneel, her 
u highnefs was affectionately 
rented by his majeſty, who ſa- 
ed her, and then preſented, her 
the queen and the fix princeſſes. 
er this, their majeſties, the duke 
u ducheſs of York, the duke 
Clarence, and the fix princeſſes, 
hed together. 
23, Yeſterday evening, at a quar+ 
defore eight, the dake of Cla- 
ace went to Lork-houſe, and 
a ſolowed by the prince of Wales. 
At ten minutes after eight, their 
| lter acm panied'by the princeſs 
7, and princeſs Auguſta, in one 
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coach, and the princeſſes Elizabeth, 
Mary, Sophia, and Amelia, attended 


by lady Charlotte Finch, in another, 


came to the greatdoorof York-houſe, 
where they were received by the 
duke and ducheſs of York, the prince 
of Wales, and the duke of Clarence. 
After reciprocal ſalutations in the 
eat hall, their majeſties, &c. were 
ed to the lower apartment fronting 
the park, where tea and coffee, an 
other refreſhments, were prepared. 
At a quarter after ten, their ma- 
jeſties and the princeſſes returned to 
the queen's houſe, the prince of. 
Wales, the duke and ducheſs of 
York, and the duke of Clarence at- 
tending their illuſtrious parents to 
their carriage. . 
After the departure of their maje- 
ſties and the princeſſes, the prince of 
Wales and the duke of Clarence re- 
turned into the houſe, and ſupped 
with the duke aud-ducheſs of York, 
24. At ſeven oclock, yeſterday 
evening, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the lord. chancellor, and the 
biſhop of London, came to the 
queen's houſe, The archbiſhop 
attended by twa pages and his train- 
bearer ; and the. lord chancellor in 
his full robes, with the great feal of 
England carried before him, and his 


train borne, :, 

At half paſt eight o clock, the 
rince of Wales, the duke and 
ucheſs of Vork, and the duke of 

Clarende, entered the queen's houſe, 

and were immediately conducted to 

her majeſty's drawing roam. 

The biſhops and the chancellor 
2 in a N 90m far nean 
three quarters of an hour, preparin 
the 8 of the regiſter. 1 | I; 

At nine o'clock, the biſhops and 
the lord, chancellor having intimated 
that they were ready, they were ad- 
mitted into her majeſty's drau ing - 
room; upon which the proceſſion, 
attended by the officers of the chapel 
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royal, proceeded to the grand ſa- 
loon, ks of the marriage cere- 
— were delivered to all the royal 
family by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. | 


At the requeſt of the archbiſhop, 

a table was directed to be placed in 
the ſaloon, which was formed as 
an altar, and was narrow enough for 
the archbiſhop to reach acroſs, and 
join the hands of the royal pair. 
At half paſt nine, the ceremony 
was performed by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, aſſiſted by the biſhop 
of London: his majeſty ſtanding at 
one end of the altar, and her ma- 
jeſty at the other extremity ; the 
duke and ducheſs of York in the 
centre; the archbiſhop oppoſite to 
them, and the lord — 2 ſtand- 
ing behind him; the prince of 
Wales next to the ducheſs of Vork, 
and the duke of Clarence next to 
the duke of York. The princeſſes 
were ſeated on chairs at a diſtance 
from the altar, in the ſaloon. 
As ſoon as the ceremony was fi- 
niſhed, the ducheſs of York went to 
his majeſty and attempted to kneel, 
which his majeſty with ſome dith- 
culty prevented; and, raiſing her 
in his arms, affectionately embraced 
her. y ; 

The certificate of the marriage 
was then ſigned by their majeſties, 
the prince of Wales, the duke of 
Clarence, and laſtly by the lord 
chancellor. After which, the bi- 
ſhops and the lord chancellor, re- 
tired, and immediately left the 
queen's houſe, | 
The royal family returned to the 
queen's drawing-room; and at a 


few minutes before eleven o'clock, 


the duke and ducheſs of York went 
to York-houſ-; where they were 
acoompanied by the prince of Wales 
and the duke of Clarence, an ele- 
gant ſupper having been a. 


„ 


% 
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_ ſatin, with taſſels, and fringe of pl 


» been diſcovered in the Cattegs 


Deetz 

ed by direction of the di 

* | 

The prince of Wales 

ducheſs away. my 
The ducheſs was dreſſed in wy 


and a number of diamonds; ins 
head dreſs ſhe wore feather, u 
three brilliant pins preſented toy 
by the king at the royal viſit on Tut 
day. The duke was in his 
mentals—the prince was in a cho 
late-coloured dreſſed ſuit, and ty 
duke of Clarence in his full w 
form. 

Copenhagen, OF. 25. In th 
month of June laſt, it was m 
known, that a dangerous ſhoal k 


between the iſland of Anholt ai 
the town of Warberg in Set 
The court of admiraltyhas now yin 
orders to the keeper of the royal 
cords of fea charts, that the {ai 
ſhoal (upon which is found a 
nineteen feet water, with a la 
ſtony or rocky bottom) ſhall bem 
mediately engraved upon the p 
of the - he. of the Cattegat 1 
1790, and there laid down eu 
agreeable to the report of Ii 
Daniſh majeſty's officers, appointts 
this ſummer to ſurvey theſegroun 

It is further found, by the en 
ſurveys lately made, that the i 
of Anholt and Anholt Rect ar! 
tuated near one and one third of 
Engliſh league more to the e 
ward, in the fame latitude, ta 
they are laid down in the cken 
charts of 1790. This error vun 
corrected. in the new charts. 

It is alſo ſaid, that the ſod! 
queſtion lies E. N. E. from Anu 
Iight-houſe, and at about 83 
Engliſh miles. diſtance from 
Lond. Gaz. + | F 
25. Yeſterday, was a ſpin 
drawing · room at St. James 2 


2 


+ of the preſenting of the du- 
of Lad po. The duke 


ducheſs went in the ſame coach, 
| mpanied by lady Anne Fitzroy. 
Ng royal highneſs was handed from 
ariage by H. Bunbury, eſq. by 

ſhe was conducted to the pri- 
chamber, where ſhe was met 


n FSyaner, lady Mary Howe, 
Ti lady Caroline Waldegrave, who 

ker into the drawing, room, and 
i ated her to their majeſties and 


| 8 rinceſſes. The ceremony over, 
| nobility paid their N to 
illuſtrious ſtranger, and at half 

8 three o'clock her highneſs re- 
nu. to York-houſe. The duke 
not leave the drawing-room till 


hve. 

. Yeſterday, William Jolliffe, 
M. P. for Petersfield, who had 
convicted of printing and pub- 
ng a libel, pending a proſecution 
iſt him, reflecting upon the con- 
of Mr. Fanſhaw, the proſecutor, 
| tending to influence the minds 
1 de jury; was ſentenced to pay 
e of 10-1, and to be impriſoned 
* bench for ſix calendar 
1141, 

Ir, Jolliffe addreſſed the court, 
s, that he appriſed their lord- 
$ that he was a member of par- 
ent, and that he ſhould athens 
bouſe of commons of his being 
ſoned. 

d this lord Kenyon made this 
led anſwer, ( Let him be com- 
d in execution of his ſcn- 


ie ſame day, Mr. Perry, pro- 
lor of a morning paper called 
Argus, was brought from the 
| bench priſon into court, to 
we judgment for a libel, reflect- 
Upon his majeſty's miniſters, 

ie priſoner was ſentenced to pay 
c of 100l. and to remain in pri- 
-- Uter the expiration of his for- 


0 - nin Weds a 


mer ſentences of impritonment, till 


the fine is paid, | 
On Saturday, came on to be ar- 
ed, the queſtion whether the ſel- 
ers of Shergold's receipts were lia- 
ble to be apprehended and commit. 
ted as vagrants under the lottery 
act. The court determined, that 


the ſellers of ſuch receipts were vag- 


_ within the true intent of the 
act. 

Nerthampton, Nov. 26. The me- 
morable Bow- bridge, which has long 
been viſited by every curious ſtran- 
ger who has paſſed through Lei- 
ceſter, on account of its being the 
accidental monument over the grave 
of king Richard the Third's bones, 
fell on Saturday laſt, about eleven 
o'clock. Its foundation has been 
ſome time viſibly decaying ; and the 


late rains having ſwelled the waters 


which paſſed under it, probably 
took away its principal ſupport on 


that end toward St. Auſtin's well, 


which occaſioned its deſtruction. 

30. This day, John Barnes Hart 
was taken from Newgate to Brent- 
ford, where he ſtood in the pillory 


from twelve till two, according to the 


ſentence of the king's- bench, for 
having extorted money and defraud- 
ed ſeveral tradeſmen, by pretending 
to compound penalties under the 


ſtamp act. The utmoſt care was 


taken to preſerve the peace ; and by 

eat exertions of the ſheriffs and 
officers, very little miſchief happen 
ed. , 


DECEMBER. 


1. Yeſterday, adviees were received 
by the Leopard, of 5o guns, from the 
Preſidency of Fort St. George, da- 
ted June 21, that, on the 15th of 
May, earl Cornwallis had defeated 
Tippoo Sultan, and driven him, 
with his whole army, under the 

(D 3) walls 
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walls of Seringapatam ; but that the 


want of forage, proviſion, and the re- 


duced ſtate of the cattle, had rendered 
it neceſſary for the army to return 
immediately to Bangalore ; and that 


his lordſhip, for want of bullocks, 


had been under the neceſſity of de- 
ſtroying the batering train : ſo that, 
for the preſent, he was obliged to 
give up all thoughts of attacking 
Seringapatam, before the ſetting in 
of the Monſoons. 

Theſe advices mention farther, 
that general Abercromby had 
marched from Periapatam, on the 
twenty-third of May, and. was pro- 
ceeding toward the head * he 
Ghaut, in his retreat, leaving be- 
hind him four iron eighteen pound- 
ers which his cattle could not re- 
more. | 
2. This day, was tried at Weſt- 
minſter-hall, the action commenced 
by the city of London, againſt the 
ſheriff of Surry, for infringing their 
privileges, by executing writs with- 
iu the town and borough of South- 
wark ; when, on a mere objection 
in pom of form, to the pleadings, 
and upon the defendant's refuſal to 
wave it, the city was obliged to ſub- 
mit to a nonſuit. 

3. The late unfortunate Mr. Su- 
therland's widow and two daughters 
have received gcol. and a penſion 
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Aint! 
# Males 2157) Increaſed in t! 
Females 183 18760 


Chriſtened Þ Pema 2394/8496. Buried 


Females 9102 


Between 2 and 1898 
5 and 10 389 
10 aud 20 636 


Died under 2 Years 6556 | 20 an 30 1332 


PRINCIPAL, &c. 


30 and 40 1641 
40 and o- 1766 
40 and 66 1654 
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of 1col. each, from the crown; 
his fon a gratuity of 16, 

4. By an advertiſement fo 
Buſh tavern committee at Rig 
who offered a reward for a PPrebea 
ing the Monſter, it appears, ty 
report which had been circulaa 
his being known, and having 
their connivance abſconded, is wi 
out foundation. They dear 
that neither his rank, however, « 
alted ; his lation, however pale 
his property, however great; f 
ever influence them to depart fin 
their original purſuit ; and thatt 
reward of 100 guincas for his 
prehenſion will be continued { 
three months. 

24. On Wedneſday morning, 
half paſt eiglit, a fire broke out i 
young lady's 12 on thel 
cond floor in Richmond-houſe, It 
vy- gardens ; which was occaſion 
by a ſpark having ſhot fromthe 
to the a furniture, 2 | 
young lady lay aſleep. Tbe 
— hn ſhe ng diffcul 
conducted down ſtairs ; the fan 
communicated to the roof, wii 
ſoon after fell in, and by four 
the flames were got under, lea 
the houſe reduces! almoſt to a a 
The duke's valuable museum: 
ved. © 


el 


go! 


rials this Year ?: 
102 
1014 
105 -* 
107 * 


70 and 80 940 
80 and 90 - 35? 


60 and 70 136g 
855 100 30 


791. 


BIRTHS inthe Year 1791. 


90 oothby ſon, eſq. M. P. a 
tha Jaughter. ba 
iy #24. 1. Counteſs of Aylesford, a 


daughter. ; 
6. Lady of fir Richard Carr Glyn, 


ſon. 

11, Lady of Samuel Thornton, 
eq. M. P. a daughter. 
14. Lady Apſſey, a ſon. 
13. Lad Ma Palk, wife of 
wrence Palk, eſq. M. P. a fon. 
—, Lady Elizabeth Loftus, a 
ſon, 
— Lady Deerhurſt, a ſon. 
16. Her Catholic maj.ſty, a prin- 
eſs, baptiſed by the name of Maria 
Thereſa Philippa, &c. &c. to the 
number of ſixty names. 

March. 24. Lady of William 
Adam, eſq. M. P. a ſon. 

4jril. 5, Lady Leſlie, a daugh- 
ler 


17. Marchiangſs of Saliſbury, a 
ſon and heir. 

— Lady Catharine Rodney, a 
daughter. 

23. Sir James Tylney Long, bart. 
a daughter. 

— At the Hague, Lady Auck- 
land, a ſon, 

24. Counteſs of Tankerville, a 
daughter. 


* 4. Counteſs of Cavan, a 
on, 


15. Marchioneſs de Choiſeul, a 
lon, See Vol. XI. tage (52.) 


rew, ES a — ghter. 

21. Lady of Dr. Cleaver, biſhop of 
Cheſter, oo ter, : 1 85 

30. Lady of Geo. Finch Hatton, 
elq. a ſon and heir. 

31. Lady of Gerard Noel Ed- 
Fards, eſq. M. P. a ſon. 


Tar. 3. Ducheſs of Montroſe, a 
fnghter, 


January 1. Lady of Thomas | 
Parkin 


lg. Lady of * Pole Ca- | 
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8. Lady of Richard Joſeph Su- 
livan, eſq. M. P. a ſon. 

14. Lady Cathcart, a daughter, 
26, Lady M. Stuart, a daughter, 

Lately, counteſs of Lincoln, a 
daughter. | 

Pub 4. Viſcounteſs Bayham, a 
daughter. 

25. Lady of fir William Fou- 
lis, a daughter. 

28. Viſcounteſs Valletort, adaugh- 
ter. 
Aug. 3. Lady Charlotte Lenox, a 
ſon and heir, 

4. Lady of James Lowther, eſq. 
M. P. a daughter, 

5. Lady of fir Thomas Rumbold, 
bart. a daughter. 

. Lady pf the hon. Mr. Petre, a 
daughter. 

10. Lady of fir Gregory Page 
Turner, bart, a ſan. 

12. Lady Elizabeth Howard, la- 
dy of Bernard Howard, * e· 
ſumptive heir to the duke of Nor-. 
folk, a ſon and heir. 


13. Lady of lord Brownlow, a 


an. 

21. Ducheſs of Leinſter, a ſon 
and heir. 

Sept. 13, Ducheſs of Northum- 
berland, a daughter, 

15. Lady of Scrope Bernard, eſq. 
M. P. a ſon. 

22. Lady of the hon. golonel Fox, 
a ſon, | 

—. Counteſs of Granard, a ſon, 

29. Lady Kinnaird, a daughter. 

02. 9. Countefs of Lauderdale, 
a daughter. 

12. Lady Saltoun, a fon. 

16, Hon. Mrs. Drummond, of 
Perth, a ſon. 

27. Counteſs Spencer, a ſon. 

Nov. 4. Lady Suſannah Thorpe, 
a daughter. 

6. Lady of fir John Sinclair, bart. 
a daughte- 

13. Viſcounteſs Stopford, a ſon 
and heir, 
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20, Counteſs. of Harrington, a 
daughter. 

21, Lady of fir William Wake, 
bart. a ſon and heir. 

24. Viſcounteſs Falmouth, a 
daughter. . 
27, Lady Balgonie, a ſon. 

28, Lady of fir John Frederick, 
bart, a ſon. Ks | 

Dec. 1. Lady of fir Cecil Biſhopp, 
bart, a daughter. | 

Lately, counteſs Poulett, a ſon, 
13. Lady of the hon, col. Rodney, 
a ſon. | 

14. Lady of viſcount Gage, a ſon 
and heir. | 

20. Lady Comptan, a daughter. 

28. Lach of the hon. Edw. Fo- 
ley, a fon and heir. 


MARRIAGES in the Year 1791. 


Jan. 8. Rt. hon. John Charles Vil- 
liers, to Miſs Mary Forbes, daughter 
of the hon. admiral F. | 
6. Earl Fauconberg to Miſs Che 
ſhyre, daughter of the late John C. 
eſq. of Bennington, Herts. 

18. Lord Ducie to Mrs. Child, 

—. Sir John Roger Palmer, bart. 
to Miſs Altham. 

24. Sir Henry Tempeſt, bart. to 
Miſs S. Pritchard Lambert. 

29. Viſcount Stopford, to lady 
Mary Montagu Scott, daughter of 
the duke of Buccleugh. 

Feb, 16. Henry Auguſtus Leiceſ- 
ter, eſq. brother to ſir John Fleming 
Leiceſter, bart. to Miſs-Letitia So- 
phia Smyth, daughter of Nicholas 
Owen Smyth Owen, eſq. of Con- 
dover, Salop. 

—. Rawſon Hart Boddam, eſq. 
late governor of Bombay, to Mis 
Tudor, of St. James's-ſtreet. 

22, Benjamin Bond Hopkins, eſq. 
M. P. to Miſs Knight, ſiſter of Re- 
bert Knight, eſq. of Burrells, in 
Warwickſhire. 


24+ Marcus Beresford, eſq. ſon of 
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the right hon. John Beresford, tolah 
Frances Arabella Leeſon. 

Rev. Miles Beevor, fon of f 
Thomas Beevor,.bart, to Miß Be, 
yor, daughter of James Beevor, > 
of Norwich. 

March 2c. Francis John Brown, 
eſq. M. P. for Dorſet, to Mis By: 
ing, daughter of John Baring, ef, 

29. John Sutton, eſq. captain i 
the navy, to Miſs Hetham, daughter 
of baron Hotham. 

30. William Richardſon, eq. a 
comptant-general to the Eaſt Indi 
company, to Elizabeth countels d 
wager of Winterton. 

April 4. Lord Strathaven, to 
Miſs Cope, ſiſter to the duch.6 d 
Dorſet. 

16. Lord chief baron Eyre, v 
Miſs Southwell, | 

25. Thomas Trywhitt Jones, eq, 
M. P. to Miſs Harriet William, 
daughter of Edward Williams <> 
of Eaton, Shropſhire. 

—, George James ear] of Cho 
mondeley, to lady Georgiana Chat 
lotte Bertie, daughter of Peregri, 
third duke of Ancaſter. 

26. Viſcount Fielding, ſon to tht 
earl of Denbigh, to Miſs Pow), 
daughter of Thomas Powys, & 
M. P. for Northamptonſhire. 

28. James ear] of Cardigan, !0 
lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, dang 
ter of John third earl Wald 
grave, 2 

Lionel earl of Dyfart, toi 


29. 
Lewis, ſiſter of Henry Greſwoll 
Lewis, eſq. | 

May 6. Sir Sidney Stafford 


Northgote, bart. to Miſs Baring 
daughter of Charles Baring, e - 

16. Henry Charles, marquis d 
Worceſter, to lady Charlotte Lere 
ſon Gower, daughter of the mary" 
of Stafford. 

24. Rev. Edward Hay Drum 
mond, brother to the earl of 2 


gf] 


et, Groſvenor-ſquare. 

June 2. Francis Buller Yarde, 
" M. P. to Miſs Halliday. 

— Sir Thomas Cave, Bart. to 
4. Chambr Brabazon Ponſon- 
;, el. to Lad Harriot Taylor. 
12. Robert Knight, eſq. of Bar- 
|. Warwickſhire, to un, dn Miſs 
Dormer, * 
16. William Farrington, eſq. of 
aw Hall, Lancaſhire, to Miſs 
ilbraham Bootle, daughter of 
chard Wilbraham B. eſq. 

17: Sir James Foulis, bart. to 
[is Dallas. 

21. Thomas Smith, eſq. of the 
ner Temple, to the hon. Miſs 
ay Hely Hutchinſon, daughter of 
id Donoughmore. | 
27. William Robert Philimore, 
to the hon, Miſs Sarah Henley 
agley, daughter of the late lord 
noley. 

Jah 4. Philip lord Sherard, to 
lis Eleanor Monckton, daughter 
the hon. John Monckton, 

11, Sir Nelſon Rycroft, bart. to 
is Read, daughter of the late 
= Read, eſq. of Crowood, 
ld. 

13- John Chardin Muſgrave, 
q. eldeſt ſon of fir Philip Muſ- 
ave, bart, to Miſs Filmer, daugh- 
x of the rev. Edward Filmer, rec- 
r of Crandale, Kent. 

25. Lord William Beauclerk, to 
ils Carter Thelwall. ; 

12, Lord Le Deſpencer, to Miſs 
12 Eliot, daughter of Samuel E. 
N. of Antigua. 

21. Sir George Wombwell, bart. 
lady Anne Bellaſyſe, daughter of 
e earl of Fauconberg. „ 
it. Hon. Richard Ghetwynd, el- 
it fon of viſcount Chetwynd, to 
il Charlotte Cartwright, daugh- 
ol the late Thomas Cartwright, 


of Aynho, Northamptogſhirg, 
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ul, to Miſs Auriol, of Portugal- | 
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Auguſt 1. Charles Milne, eſq. of 
Preſton hall, Kent, to Miſs Harriot 
Dyke, daughter of fir John Dixon 
Dyke, bart. F 
4. Lord Henry Fitzgerald, to Miſs 


Boyle, daughter of the late hon. 


captain Robert Boyle Walſingham. 

9. John Trevalyan, eſq. eldeſt ſon 
of fir John Trevalyan, bart. to Miſs 
Maria Wilſon, daughter of lieute- 
nant-general fir Thomas Spencer 
Wilſon, bart. 

1 7 William Plumer, eſq. M. P. 
to Miſs Jane Hamilton, daughter 
to the late hon. and rev. Dr. George 
Hamilton. 

- 18, Colonel Greville, to Miſs 
Graham, fiſter to fir Bellingham 
Graham, bart. | 

19. Earlof Darnley, to Miſs Eli- 
zabeth Brownlow, daughter of the 
right hon. William Brownlow. 

24. Hugh Barlow, eſq. M. P. 
for Pembroke, to Miſs Creſpigny, 
daughter of Philip Champion Creſ- 
pigny, eſg. 

25. Captain Paget Bayly, brother 
to the earl of Uxbridge, to Miſs 
Comp 

29. Rev. fir Richard Kaye, bart. 
dean of Lincoln, to Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing. 

Sept, 6. Sir William Hamilton, 
K. B. to Miſs Harte, 

15. Mafquis of Blandford, to lady 
Suſan Stewart, daughter of the earl 
of Galloway. 

29. The duke of York, to the 
princeſs royal of Pruſſia. 

Oc. 1. The hereditary prince of 
Orange, to princeſs Frederica Sophia 
Wilhelmina of Pruſſia. 

Lately, lord Grantley, to Miſs 
Midgley, daughter of the late Jo- 
nathan Midgley, elq. of Beverley. 

12. Timothy Shelly, eſq. M. P. to 
Miſs Pilfold, of Weſt Grinſtead. 

13. Rev. William Sneyd, to Mrs. 
Emma Vernon, daughter of the late 
Thomas Vernon, <iq. of Hambury, 

Wore 
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"Worceſterſhire and late wife of 
Henry Cecil, eſq. | 

Nov. 30. Margrave of Anſpach 
and Bareith, to Elizabeth lady Cra- 
4. George William Rickets, eſq. 
of Biſhop's Sutton, Hants, to Miſs 


Letitia Mildmay, of Twyford. 


12. Earl of Mount Caſhel!, to 
to the hon. Miſs King, daughter of 
lord Kingſborough. | 

Dec. 6. Sir George Armytage, 
thrt. to Miſs Mary Bowles, daugh- 
ter of Oldfield Bowles, eſq. of North 


Aſton, Oxfordſhire. | 


9. Captain J. Smith, of the royal 
navy, to viſcounteſs dowager Dud- 
ley and Ward. | 

12. Col. Charles Gould, to the 
hon, Miſs Dormer, 


DEATHS in the Year 1791, 


Jan. 6. Lady of fir William 
Young, Bart. ; 
7. Lady Colquhoun, aunt to the 
counteſs of Sutherland. 
18. Hon. Mr. Spencer, ſecond ſon 
of earl Spencer. 


20. Rev. George Carleton, cou- 


fin to lord Dorcheſter. 

—, Mary counteſs Verney. 

25. George Auguſtus Selwyn, eſq. 
NM. | 2 

26. Rear admiral ſohn Houlton, 

29. Lucy Knightly, eſq. late M. 
P. for Northamptonſhire. 

30. James earl of Glencairn. 

Feb. 1. The lady of fir Charles 
Roſs, bart, 

5. Lady Mary St. John, lady 
of the hon. major Frederick St. 
John. | | 

to. Erſkine Douglas, M. D. bro- 
ther of the late ſir John Douglas, of 
Kilhead, bart. 

11, Hon. Miſs Leſlie, daughter of 
lord 2 L 

14. Mary lady Savile, wife of 
Charles Morton, M. D. and mother 


C m 


of the late fir George Savile, hm 
and of the counteſs dowager of $4, 
borough. | 

Lately, Lady of Rowland 
eſq. M. b. 4 * 

28. Alicia counteſs dowager i 
Tankerville. 

Lately, lady Jane Clifton, {i 
of the earl of Abingdon. 
28. Maſter William John Bay. 
verie, eldeſt ſan of the hon. Willa 
Henry Bouverie. 

March 4. In childbed, Lady May 
Palk. 

6. Sir Robert Carr, bart. 

10. William earl of Strafford, 

20. Lord Spencer Hamilton, u- 
cle to the duke of Hamiiton. 

20. Lady Barclay, mother of fr 
James Barclay, bart. captain in de 
navy. | 

26. Edward Buller, eſg. of To 
Looe, brother to judge Buller, 

Lady of fir William Wheler, ba 
30. Anne, dowager of \Vaſhing 
ton, fifth ear] Ferrers. 

31. Major-general fir Archibai 
Campbell, K. B. . 

April 1. Ralph earl Verner. 

2. Monſieur (late count) de N 
rabeau, a celebrated orator in tax 
French National Aſſembly. 

9. Henrietta viſcounteſs St. 3 


"Lately; lady of Margaret Ste 
daughter of Charles, fourth earls 
Traquair. | 

12. Sir Harry Burrard, bart 

—, Lady Charlotte Rich, day 
ter of Edward Rich, eighth eule 
Warwick, and fifth earl of Holi 
of that family. 

20. John viſcount Arbuthn0t 

May 1. Sir William Par 
bart. M. P. for King's Coun! 
Ireland. 
| Lately, at Florence, the du 
Louiſa Beckford, relict of ert 
Beckford, eſq. and daughter 
George lord Rivers. 12 
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1 Sir Samuel Bradſtreet, bart. 


king-bench in Ireland. 
3. Sir William Jones, bart, of 
Ramibury Manor, Wiltſhire, 


D. bart. 

o. Lieutenant- general Robert 
Watſon. | 

11, Lady Groſvenor, | 

. Sir John Mylne, bart, of Baru- 
ton, North Britain. 

21. Jane, dowager of George ſe- 
cond lord Carpenter, grandmother 
of the earl of Tyrconnel, and mo- 
ther of the counteſs dowager of 
Egremo t. * 

23. Sir Gerard Vanneck, bart, 
of Heveningham Hall, in Suffolk. 
—. Lady Egerton, reli& of fir 
Thomas Egerton, bart. and mother 
of lord Grey de Wilton, 

25. Lady Catharine Drummond. 
26, Lady Emma Elizabeth Pro- 


fort. 

27, Dr. Thomas Thurlow, biſhop 
of Durham. 

— John viſcount Kilmorey. 
June t. Hon. John Knox, brother 
to lord Wells, 

7. Selina counteſs dowager of 
Huntingdon, 

Lately, fir Frederick Haldimand, 
K. B. late governor of Canada. 

—. Mrs. Catharine Macauley Gra- 
ham, ſiſter to John Sawbridge, eſq. 


— author of A Hiſtory of England, 
C , 


Stubbs 

23. Sir David Murray, bart. 

25. Sir Lionel Lyde, bart, 

2b. Lady Anne Hamilton, relict 
of lord Anne Hamilton, ſon of 
James fourth duke of Hamilton. 


n 


ag Sir Edward Manly Pryce, 
\ 


” B A T NH 


one of the judges of the court of 


7. Lady Dryden, relict of fir John 


by, daughter of the earl of Caryſ- 


| 20. Zir Francis Eliott, bart. of 


—. Anne counteſs dowager of 
Aberdee 6 
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July 2. Tady of fir Thomas 
Champneys, bart. 


6. James lord Down, ſon of the 


earl of Moray, 


28. Randal marquis of Antrim. 
30. Sir William Fitzherbert, » 


bart. 

Aug. 2. John Byron, eſq. ſon ofthe 
late hon. admiral John Byron, and 
huſband of the late Amelia baroneſs 


. Coniers. 


7. Benjamin Jennings, eſq. huſ., 
band to the viſcounteſs dowager 
Dudley and Ward, 

10. Sir William Thomas Han- 
ham, bart. | 

13. Lady of Joſeph Smith, eſq. 
private ſecretary to Mr. Pitt. 

; 16. The dowager baroneſs Maſ- 
CY. , 


reſident for the court of London at 
Venice. | 
D. Hon. Ifabella Scott, widow 
of the late hon. — Scott, brother 
to the earl of Deloraine. 

—, Mrs. Anne Thurlow, relict 
of the late biſhop of Durham. 

22. The celebrated profeſſor Mi- 
chaelis, at Gottingen. 

Sept. 4. Sir Brook Bridges, bart. 

Lately, fir George Cayley, bart. , 

5. Major-general Humphry Ste- 
vens. 

13. Catharine marchioneſs of 
Ahercorn. | 
14. M dela Luzerne, the French 
ambaſſador. 

—, Honourable lieutenant- gene- 


ral George Lane Parker. 


—. Sir Francis Gerrard, bart. 

—. Margaret lady Dunſany. 

15. Lady Elizabeth Hay, aunt 
to the earl of Kinnoul. 

16. The victorious Ruſhan gene- 
ral prince Potemkin. 

25. Sir Herbert Mackworth, bart. 

Od. 1. George lord Haddo, by a 
fall from his horſe. | 

2. William lord Craven, 1 

—. iN 


17. Sir Francis Vincent, bart. 


* 
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—. In Canada, fir William Erſ- 
Kine, bart. ; | | 
6. Lieutenant-general John Mac- 
| kenzie, 
9. Elizabeth counteſs dowager of 
Glaſgow. / | | 
10. Rear admiral Inglis. 
—. William-Hall viſcount Gage. 
13. Elizabeth counteſs dowager 
of wm, — wife of general fir 
_ George Howard, K. B. ; 
—, Lady of Thomas earl of Ef. 
fingham, governor of Jamaica. 
15. Rear admiral John Harri- 
ſon. | 
20. Lady Georgiana 
daughter of the duke of St. Alban's. 
—, Honourable Thomas Hen- 
ry Coventry, youngeft ſon of lord 
Deerhurſt, 
31. Rev. Charles Haac Yorke, ſon 
of the biſhop of Ely. 
Lately,*fir Blaxton Conyers, bart. 
Nev. 1. Bamber Gaſcoyne, eſq. 
receiver-general of the cuſtoms. 
Lately, Mrs. Midgley, mother of 
lady Grantley. 
8. Mrs. Harriſon, reli&t of the 
late admiral John Harriſon. 
Lately, fir William Ogilvie, bart. 
9. Thomas Bathurſt, eſq. nephew 
of the late earl Bathurſt. ' 
10. Sir Thomas Rumbold, bart. 
11. Miſs Jenkinſon, ſiſter to lord 
Hawkeſbury. 
12. Lady of fir Robert Boyd, 
K. B. governor of Gi oraltar, 

15. Sir William Fagg, bart. 
10. Thomas earl of Effingham. 
20. Sir Richard Acton, bart. 

21. Lord Chetwynd. 
— . Lady of fir Wijliam Wake, 
bart. 

_ Lately, rev. John Shirley Fermor, 
brother-in-law to viſcount Conyng- 
ham, 

23. Sir John Baptiſt Hicks, bart. 
27. Sir Henry George Ravenſ- 
worth Liddell, bart. 
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30. William Dutton Napper, 
brother to lord — * 
Dec. 1. Francis Cockayne Cuf, 
4 Evan Lloyd Vau | 
M. P. for Mericnethfins 
5. George earl of Orford, 
Lately, Henry Flood, eſq. the ce. 
lebrated Iriſh orator. 
8. Sir Robert Throckmorton, 
bart, 
9. Sir Edward Winnington, bart, 
11, Sir George Richardſon, bart 
13. Hon. Mrs. Martin, ſiſter to 


ord Fairfax. 
mw 18. Eilzabeth Ormby Rovwley, 


viſcounteſs Langford, wife of the 
right hon. Hercules Langford Rov- 


ley. 

19. Lady Mary Campbell, reli 
of Dougal Campbell, eſq. 

Mary lady Knollys, reli& of fir 
Francis K. bart. N 

30. Hon. Charles Vorke, ſecond 
ſon of the earl of Hardwickt. 

—. Hon. Charles Hope Weir, 
uncle to the earl of Hopetoun. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Fan. 8. lohn Hughes, Horatio 
Spry, William Souter, Harrie In- 
nis, James Francis Perkins, and 
Maurice Wemyſs, lieutenat-colone 
of marines—Colonels in the army. 

22. Sir Robert Chambers, kat. 
chief juſtice of the ſupreme court of 
8 at Fort William, in Ben- 

4 
, —. William Dunkin, eſq. one of 
the judges of that court. 

21. Right hon. Alleyne Fit 
herbert Lord St. Helen's of lie- 
land. 

28. Arthur viſcount Gesford- 
Governor of the county of At. 
magh. | ; 

Feb. $. James earl of Cardigan, 


vernor of Windſor Caſtle. 
12. Charles 
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12. Charles Warre Malet, eſq. 
ident at Poonah in the Eaſt In- 
1es.—4 baronet. 

— oo” Kennaway, efq. reſident 
t Hydrabad in the Eaſt Indies, —a 
aronet. 

21. Thomas Lighton, eſq.—a ba- 
pnet of Ireland. 

Mar. 1. Right hon. Dudley Ry- 
Jr and Thomas Steele, eſq,—Pay- 
aſter-general of the forces. 

Hon. Spencer Percival, clerk 
ff the irons, and ſurveyor of the 
nelting houſes in the Tower. 

—. Rev. Charles Manners Sut- 
on. Dean of Peterborough. 

9. Thomas Steele, eſq.—a privy- 
ounſellor, 

16. William Dunkin, eſq. one of 
he judges of the ſupreme court at 
Bengal, - a knight, 
28. Lord Charles Henry Somer- 
t—Gentleman of the bed-chamber 
0 the rince of Wales. 
April 2. Right hon. Thomas 
arley, lord heutenant of Radnor- 
mare. 
9. Major-general Charles O' Ha- 
4 cotonel of the 74th regiment of 
ot. 
—. Stephen Luſhington, eſq. a 
baronet, | 
1b. Barne Barne, eſq.—Commilſ- 
ſhoner of the tax es. | 

21, George viſcount Parker, 
comptroller of his majeſty's houſhold 
=2 privy-counſellor. . _ 

25, Major general David Dundas 
ene of the 22d regiment of 
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zo. Right hon. Thomas Orde 
Governor of the Iſle of Wight, and 
0 Cariſbrook Caſtle 
| May 1, William Wyndham, lord 
enville, right hon. William Pitt, 
ad Henry Dundas, lord Frederick 
Canpbell, James duke of Montroſe, 
ind the right hon. Thomas Steele 


=Commiſhoners of the affairs for 
ia. 


T 1 O'N S. (61) 
Fune 8, Sir William Hamilton, 


K. B. - a privy counſellor. 

—, Right hon. Henry Dundas, 
2 of the principal ſecretaries of 

e. 

10. Right hon. William Pitt, 
hon. Edward James Eliot, Richard 
earl of Mornington, John Jefferies 
viſcount Bayham, and Richard Hop- 


kins, efq. - Commiſhoners of the 


treaſury. 

—. Dr. Shute Barrington, bi- 
my of Salſbury—Biſhop of Dur- 

am. | 

11, Sir James Peachy, bart.— 
Maſter of his majeſty's robes. 

21. Walter James James, eſq. of 
Langley-hall, Berks ; lieutenant- 
— ſir William Erſkine, knt. 

enry Martin, = of Lockinge, 
Berks; Charles William Boughton 
Rouſe, of Rouſe Lench, Worceſter. 
ſhire ; Chriſtopher Hawkins, eſq. 
of Trewithen, Cornwall; John 
Call, eſq. of Whiteford, Cornwall ; 
George —_— eſq. of Hartham 
Houſe, ilts; Ralph Woodford, 
eſq. late envoy extraordinary at Co- 
— Charles Pole, eſq. of 
Volvertun, Hants; Robert Ho- 
well Vaughan, eſq. of Nannau,. Me- 
rionethſhire; Rev. Dr. Charles 
Rich, (late Boſtock) of Roſe Hall, 
Suffolk; Charles Grave Hodſon, 
eſq. of Wanliſh, Leiceſterſhire ; 
George Iviſon Tapps, eſq. of Hin- 
ton Admiral, Hants: George Chad, 


eſq. Thursford, Norſalk ; and Ber- 


ney Brograve, eſq. of Worſted Houſe 
in the ſame county Baronets. 
256. John earl of Chatham, 
Charles George lord Arden, Samuel 
lord Hood, hon. John Thomas 
Townſhend, Alan Gardner, John 
Smyth, and Charles Small Pybus, 
Eſqs.—Lords of the admiralty. 
27. Arthur earl of Donegal 
Marquis of Donegal, of Ireland. 
—. Charles earl of Drogheda 
marquis of Drogheda, of ditto. 
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L. Thomas lord Welles Viſ- 
count Northland, of ditto. | 

. Arthur lord Harberton Viſ- 
count Harbertan, of ditto. 

28. Robert Boyd, eſq.—a Juſtice 
of the King's bench in Ireland. 

30. James Allan Park, eſq. Vice 
chancellor of tlie county palatine of 
July 2. Lord Hervey, envoy 
extraordinary at Florence — Miniſter 

euĩpotentiary at that court. 
4 12. Dr. John Douglas, bifhop of 
Carliſſe - Biſhop of Saliſbury. J... 
. Major general Alured Clarke 
— Colonel of the 6oth regiment of 
foot. | 

27. Joſeph: Hewitt, eſq.— a juſ- 
tice of the court of king's-bench in 
lreland. « 
30. George earl of Morton—Ba- 
ron Douglas, of Lochleven. 

Aug. 13- William Woodley, eſq. 
— Governorot the Leeward Charib- 
bee Iſlands. | 

20. Rev. Edward Venables Ver- 
non, LL. P. —Biſhop of Carliſle. 

—. Dr. James Cornwallis, biſhop 
of Lichfield and Coventry—Dean of 

Windſor and Wolverhampton, and 
regiſter of the order of the garter. 
Oc. 22. Viſcounteſs Sydney, lady 

of the bed chamber to the queen. 

. Nov. 1. Morton Eden, eſq.— En- 
voy extraordinary and miniſter ple- 
nipotentiary to the court of Berlin. 

. —. Hon. William Eliot—Secre- 

tary of legation to the faid court. 


5. Hugh Eliot, eſq.— Envoy ex- 


traordinary and miniſter plenipo- 
iary to the court of Dreſden. 
D. David Gray, eſq.— Secretary 
of legation at the faid court. 
19. Colonel Samuel Hulſe Trea- 
ſurer to the prince of Wales. 
— . J. Kemys Tynte, eſq.—Maf. 
ter and comptroller of his houſehold. 
—. Calonel Charles Leigh 
Groom of his bedchamber. : 
Hon. raajor George Hanger 
e-CqQUELTY wo 


— . 


Groom of the bedchamber to the 


(tf 
—. Major J. Doyle -e 
for the duchy of —— 
—, Captain J. W. Payne 
auditor and ſecretary. _ 
—. Rev. Robert Darley Way 
love, M. A.—Dean of Ri pon, 
20. Francis ames Jackſon, eſy,. 
Secretary of legation to the court a 
Madrid 
29, Thomas Stepnev, eil. 


ducheſs of York. 

. Honourable lieutenant col 
nel Charles Monſon — Eque: ty tobe 
royal highneſs. 

. Lady Anne Fitzroy and la 
Elizabetn Spencer—Ladies of her 
bedchamber. 

Dec. 3. George Martin Leaks 
eſq.—Cheſter herald. 

—. William Lindſay, eſq.-Ref 
at Venice. 

7. Earl of Radnor Lord licut- 
nant of Berks. 
- —. Captain John W. Payne- 
_—_ of the privy-ſeal, and pri- 
* ſecretary to the prince d 

ales. 


10. Hon. Arthur Paget - Secretzy 
of legation at the court of Peters 
burgh. | 

. Rev. Iſaac Milner, B. D- 
Dean of Carliile. 

15. Lord Grenville—Rangerand 
keeper of St. James's aud Hy 
Parks. 

10. Morton Eden, eſq.— K. B, 

24. David Hailes, «<q. Eo): 
extraordinary at 3 

—, William Gardiner, eſq.-M 


niſter plenipotentiary at Vienna. 
SHERIFFS appointed for 179+ 


Timothy Hare Earl, of Swallo#: 
Field Plage. 

Bedfordſhire, F. Pym, of Hakl- 
Hall, eſqs. 

Bucks, fir Robert Bateſon Hare, 


- bart. 
of Langley-Park, bath 


91. 


umberland, Edmund Lamplugh 
Irton, of Irton. 

belle, Charles Watkin John 
Shakerley, of Somerford. 
ambridge and Huntingdon, George 
Thornhill, of Diddington, eſqs. 
or: walls, fir William Moleſworth, 


of Pencarrow. 


ton, baronets. 


Devonſhire, Walter Palk, of Mar- 
leigh, 
FR John Calcraft, of Remp- 
ſton, 
rbyſhire, John Broadhurſt, of 
Foſton. | | 
ſer, Donald Cameron, of Great 
liford, 

Hicks 


louceſterſhi Michael 
gerts, Mathew Raper, of Aſhlyns 


Breach, of Williamſtrip. - 
Hall, 


Pennoyre, of the Moor. 
Lent, James Craky Brockman, of 
Beechborough., 
iceſterſhire, John Frewen, of Cold 
Overton. + 
incolnſhire, Robert Mitchell Ro- 
binſon, of Hanthorpe. i 
onmouthſhire,, William Harrifon, 
of Ragland. 

n J. Wood, of Bead- 
vs | 


orthamptonſhire, ſit William 
Wake, of Courteenhall, bart. 
vrfolk, fir John Fenn, of Eaſt De- 


N. of ham, Knt. 
| Nottinghamſhire, George de Ligne 
l Gregory, of Lenton. N 
Orfordſhire, J. P. Auriel, of Wood - 
cot. 
| Putlndſhire, Thomas Woods, the 


younger, of Brook. 


$ H E'R-> 


Dorſet, fir Stephen Naſh, of Lewis- 
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Salop, Thomas Pardoe, of Fairitree. 

Southampton, county of, Charles 
Pole, of Welvertan. 

Ny William Elton, of Win- 
ord. 

Staffordſhire, Moreton Walhouſe, 
of Hatherton, eſqs. 

Suffolk, fir William Rowley, of 
Stoke, bart. 

Surry, Henry Byne of Carſhalton. 

Suſſex, John Drew, of Chicheſter. 

Warwickſhire, Charles Palmer, of 

Worcellothie, Henry Wal 
orceſterſhire, Hen 
of Clalmes, eſq. "4 , TED 

Wilts John Awdry, of Norton, eſqs, 

Yorkſhire, fir George Armytage, 
of Kirklees, bart. 


„r 


Carmarthen, George Griffith Wil- 
liams, of Llywynywermood, eſq. 

Pembroke, William Wheeler Bowen, 
of Lampſton. | ; 

Cardigan, David Hughes, of Vey- 


nog. | 
Glamorgan, John Richards, of Car- 
It. 


Brecon, Walter Jeffreys, of Brecon, 
Radnor, Thomas Jones, of Penke- 


rizg. _ 
Angleſca, Herbert Jones, of Liyn- 
non. a F , 
Carnarvonſhire, Thomas Lloyd, of 


Hendre Fenws. + 
Merioneth, Griffith Roberts, of Bo- 
dynllyn. L a 
Montgomery, John Moxon, of Vay- 
nor. : 


Denbighſhire, Jones Jones, of Cefa-. 


h. 
Flint, G. L. Wardle, of Harttheath, 
eſqs. f 
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His Majeſty's Speech to both Houſes of 
Parliament June 10, 1791. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
= clofing the preſent ſeſſion of 


reſſing my ſatisfaction in that zeal 
or the public intereſts with which 
you have applied yourſelves to the 
conſideration of the different ob- 
jects which I recommended to 
your attention, 

The meaſures which have been 
adopted for defraying the extraor- 
dinary expences of the laſt year, in 
fuch a manner as not to make any 

rmanent addition to the public 
wurthens, and the proviſions which 
have been made for the good go- 
vernment aud proſperity of my ſub- 
jects in Canada, call for my particular 
acknowledgments, | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 7 i j 


I return you my thanks for the 


readineſs with which you have 

ranted the ſuppljes neceſſary for 
the public ſervice, and for the proof 
of your affectionate attachment, in 
enabling me to provide for a part 
of the charges of the younger 
branches of my family, out of the 
conſolidated fund. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
I an not yet enabled to inform 


8 / 


— cannot omit ex- 


PAPERS, 


- 


ou of the reſult of the ſteps wh 

have taken with a view to the i 
eſtabliſhment of peace between Ry 
ſia and the Porte: it is my eame 
wiſh, that this important object 
be effectuated in ſuch a manner 
my contribute to the preſervati 
and maintenance of the gene 
tranquillity of Europe. I feel, w 
the greateſt ſatisfaction, the cont 
dence which you. have repoſed | 
me; and my conſtant endeavo 
will be directed to the purſuit « 
ſuch meaſures as may appear to 
beſt calculated to promote the i 
tereſts and happineſs of my prop 
which are, inſeparable from m 
own. | 


_— 
2 


— 


Speech of the Earl of W:fimerr/an 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to & 
Houſes of Parliament, Tanda) 
20. | | 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I have ſome pleaſure in acqua 
ing you, by the king's command, t 
the differences which had ariſen 
tween his majeſty and the court 
Spain have happily been broupit 
an amicable termination. CP 
of the declarations exchanged 
tween his majeſty's ambaſſador 33 
the miniſter of the Catholic * 
and of the convention which y 
been ſince concluded, will dc ai - 
fore you. i 


id the honour of his majeſty's 
g. and the protection of the 
ts and intereſt of the empire, 
ved this kingdom in the cala- 
es of war, the zeal manifeſted 
all his ſubjects, and by none 
than his loyal people of Ire - 
bad left him no doubt of the 
{ vigorous and effectual ſupport, 
4a ſource of peculiar ſat isfaction 
his majeſty, that thoſe objects 
ebeen accompl:ſhed without any 


Nac. 


zntlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 


have ordered the proper officers 
lay the 2 accounts — 
fully felying upon your accuſ- 
ed zeal to Fes Fu 2 the exi- 
cies of the ſtate, and the ho- 
rable ſupport of his majeſty's, 
ernmen:. 4 
have alſo ordered an account of 
extraordinaryexpences of govern- 
, which have been incurred dur- 
[the —_— which Spain, to 
aid before you; and I truſt you 
| tnd that the confidence you re- 
ed in me has not been miſpla- 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Your diſpoſition to facilitate the 
neſs of commerce, and to conſult 
ale of the merchants, will in- 
t jou to confider, and if poflible 
ompliſh, during this ſeſſion, 
i) regulations as may tend to ſim- 
he collection of che various ar- 
of the public revenue. 


| Speech of 'the Earl of W:/tmor- 


5 1791, 
Ny Lords and Gentlemen, 
3 having directed An 
91. 3 


ul interrupticn of the ble ſſings 


lad, Lird Iicutenant Ireland, 
lach Houſes of Parliament, May | 
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augmentation to be made of hi- 
naval forces, in order to add weizht 
to his repreſentations for the re- 
eſtabliſhinent of peace between Ruf. 
ſia and the Porte, has commanded 
me to communicate this circum- 
ſtance to his parliament of Ireland, 
on whoſe zealous and affectionate 
attachment to the intereſts of his 
majeſty's crown his majeſty places 
the firmeſt reliance. 

The unremitted application you 
have given to your parliamentary 
duties, enables me now to cloſe the 
ſeſſion, and to relieve you from any 
further attendance. And 1 have 
the king's direction to expreſs his 
perfect ſatisfaction in the zeal and 
diſpatch with wi. i hyou have brought 
the public buſineſs to a concluſion. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, ä 

His majeſty directs me to thank 
ou for the ſupplies which you 

ave granted for the maintenance of 
the eftabliſhments, and the honour- 
able ſupport of his governinent. 
They ſhall be faithfully applied to 
the purpoſes for which they were 
granted. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I have obſerved, with peculiar 
ſat ĩsfaction, the attention you have 
ſhewn to the intereſts of your coun- 
try, by facilitating the buſineſs of 
the merchants in the payment of 
dutięs, by providing accommodations 
for the ſhipping and trade of the 
metropolis, and by extending the 
operation of national credit. The 


. falutary proviſions you have made 


to check the immoderate uſe of ſpiri- 
tuousliquors, afford the ftrongeſtproof 
of your regard for the public wel- 
fare. Succeſs in this defirable mea- 
ſure can alone de expected from 
your continued and well - directed 


etforts. 
(E) I there- 


i 
| 
%$ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I therefore truſt, that in your re- 


ſpective counties, you will particu- 
larly apply yourſelves to give effica- 
ey to the regulations you have 
adopted upon this ſubject. On my 
part, no endeavours ſhall be wanted 
to enforce the execution of laws ſo 
judicioufly calculated to preſerve the 

ealths and amend -the morals of 
the people, and to advance the in- 
duſtry and proſperity of Ireland. 
To theſe objects my exertions are 
directed by his majeſty's commands, 
and by every impulſe of inclination 
and duty. 4 


Addreſt of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council of the City of 
Londen, to the Duke of York, Dec. 
19. 

May it pleaſe your Royal High- 
nels, | 


We, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons, of the city of Lon- 
don, in common-council aſſembled, 


ever firmly attached to the houſe of 


Brunſwick, feel the moſt lively ſa- 
tisſaction in approaching your royal 
highneſs with our fincere congratu- 
lations on your, marriage with the 

rinceſs royal of the auguſt houſe 
Pruffa. 

Zealous as we are on every 9c- 
caſion to ſhew our loyalty and at- 
tachment to your illuſtrious family, 
we feel a peculiar ſatisfaction in the 
preſent opportunity to teſtify our 
fincere joy at your highneſs's union 
_ a princels ſo truly diſtinguiſh- 


That a union ſo anſpicious may 
long be a ſource of uninterrupted 
felicity to your highneſs and your 


royal conſort, is the ardent wiſh of 


the citizens of London. 
Signed by Order of Court, 


W1iLLlLlam Rix, 


„„ 
ANSWER. 


My Lord Mayor and Gentleny 


I return you my moſt hean 
thanks for this Addrels, fo full off 
timents of attachment to the Hoy 
Brunſwick, and of affection to ny 

Your expreſſions of joy on 
occaſion of my marriage give n 
the higheſt ſatisfaction, and the cit 
of London may rely upon my 
abatingzeal for their welfare and pr 

ſperity, and my conſtant endeavou 
to preſerve their affection and regar 


ty ' 
d ol 


— 


Addreſs from the ſame to the Duc 
of Lord, Dec. 19. 


May it 338 your Royal Hizk 
nels, | 


We, the lord mayor, alderme 
and commons of the city of Lag 
don, in common council aſſemble 
with peculiar ſatisfaction embra 
the earlieſt opportunity to gre 
your royal highneſs on your [ak 
arrival in this kingdom, and to offe 
our warmeſt compliments of con 
gratulation on your auſpicious ni 
tials with his royal highneſs the d 
of York. 

Truly happy to teſtify how {i 
cerely we participate in the gene! 
joy, on your royal highneſs's unt 
with an illuſtrious ſon of our * 
loved ſovereign, we cannot but e 

reſs our ardent wiſh, that you n 
— experience every degree of | 
licity which can reſult from ſo « 
ſtinguiſhed an alliance. 


Signed by Order of Court, 
W1LLIan Ri 


ANSWER. 


My Lord Mayor and Gen 


I thank you for your congram, 


han? ; love and 
lations, ſo expreſſive of love * 


te 


{of affection to the duke of York 
d myſelf. They make a great 
xrefion on my mind; and it 
all be my conſtant and unremit- 
de ſtady, to continue to deſerve 


oO 


+ eſteem of the city of London. 


refs to his Majeſty, from the High 
Bailiff, C lergy, and other principal 
lababitants of the 1 own and Neigh- 
burbud of Birmingham. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
d loyal ſubjects the bigh bailiff, 
u, and other principal inhabi- 
ats of the toa n and neighbourhood 
Birmingham, deeply ſenſible of 
ur majeſty's paternal care of all 
ur ſubjects, beg leave moſt hum- 
to approach your royal throne, 
ith hearts full of gratitude for the 
nt inſtance of that care which 
ur majeſty graciouſly condeſcend- 
to afford us during the late riots 
this place, by commanding ſuch 


r ſecurity, and directing ſuch 
pple relief for our neceſſities. 
Neſoicing alſo in every opportu- 
of teſtifying our loyalty to the 
| of ſovereigus, and our firm at- 
iment to that noble fabric the 
aſttution of this country, the 
y of all other nations, as it is the 
Iry on our own ; we cannot neg- 
t tlus occaſion of pledging our. 
res to ſupport your majeſty's il- 
K10uS houſe, and to defend that 
py conſtitution both in church 
late, againſt every attempt at 
E at the riſk of every thing 
ar to us. 


Addreſs of the Proteſtant Dif- 


{enters of the ſame Town. 
u Noſt gracious Sovereign, 
. Fe, your Majeſty's loyal and du- 


ty to the king, our ſovereign; 


tion. We are the 


cular attention to be paid to 
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tiful ſubjects, the proteſtant diſſent- 
ers in the town of Birmingham, beg 
leave to 2 your majeſty in a 
moment of ſerious affliction and con- 
cern, ariſing not only from our re- 
cent aggravated ſufferings, but from 
our painful apprehenſions leſt the 
calumnies of our enemits ſhould in» 
fluence your royal mind, and infi- 
nuate ſuſpicions of our loyalty and 
affection. 

Aſſured not of our innocence 
alone, but of our unalterable at- 
tachment to your auguſt perſon, and 
to the ſucceſſion of your royal houſe, 
we reſpectfully claim your majeſty's 
continued protection and favour, 
and beg leave moſt earneſtly to aſ- 
ſure your majeſty, we have no 
thoughts of diſturbing the conkitu- 
ſcendants of 
thoſe to whom (as the annals of 
our country will teſtify) the revolu- 


tion, which ſecured to your illuſtrious 


houſe the crown of theſe Kingdoms, 
was greatly indebted. The civil 
conſtitution of our country is our 
lory ; which we have been taught 
m our infancy to revere, and 
which we would die to preſerve, 
Indeed, Sire, though deeply afflict> 
ed by the late riotous devaſtations, 
and by the want of energy in the 
civil power, yet we ſpeak from 
hearts that are aAuated by the love 
of law, of peace, of order, and good 
overnment. Senſible of your, ma- 
jeſty's goodneſs, in the vigorous 
meaſures which have been adopted 
for ſuppreſſing the outrages, which 
a lawleſs banditti were ſpreading 
through this place and its environs, 
we offer you the warmeſt tribute of 
our gratitude, for the happy deli- 
verance we have experienced, by the 
wiſdom of the meaſures planned by 
your majeſty's miniſters, and by the 
energy and promptitude with u hieh 
9 ſo ſucceſsfully executed. 


e feel ourſeves deeply thank · 
(E 2) ful 
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ful to your majeſty, for this very 
- beneficial and deciſive inſtance of 
your royal attention ; and likewiſe 
to your great goodneſs, in the mea- 
ſures which have ſince been adopted 
for diſcovering and bringing to ex- 
emplary puniſhment, as well the in- 
ſtigators, as the perpetrators of the 
late atrocious violences; and we 
firmly and dutifully rely upon your 
majeſty for the continuance of it, as 
well as for the exerciſe of that can- 
dour and magnanimity, which will 
reſiſt the calumnies of our enemies, 
and continue to us that protection, 
favour, and confidence, to which we 
know ourſ:1ves juſtly entitled. 

That your majeſty may long 
reign in peace and glory ; that your 
roval honours may for ages conti- 
nue to defcend to your lateſt poſte- 
rity ; and that the happineſs of Pri- 
tain may proſper an! improve itſelf 
under their auſpicious infivence, is 
the honeſt wifh and fervent prayer 
of, Sire, 


Your Majeſty's moſt loyal and du- 
tiful ſubjects. 


1— — 


Proclamation for the Dijcevery of the 
Publijhers of a certain ſeditious Pu- 
per, circulated, on the 11th of Tuly, 
in the Town of Birmingham. 


Goc R. 


Whereas it hath been repreſented 
unto us, that on the 11th diy of 
this inſtant July, a certain ſcanda- 
lous and ſeditious paper was printed 
and publiſhed in the town of Bir- 
mingham, and pubItſhed in the parts 
t ereunto adjacent, in our counties 
of Warwick and Worceſter, of the 
following tenor: „ My country- 
„men! the ſecond year of Gal- 
& lic liberty is nearly expired. At 
„the commencement of the thud, 


« that moment let tyrants beef 


ET SS MA 


« on the 14th of this munch, 
„% devoutly to be wiſhed that g 
« enemy to civ | and r4igiow 6 
« pot im would giv hitte 
& the majeſtic common cauſe, U 
« public celebration of the wh 
&« verſary. Remen ber that, 

« the 14th of July, the Baftile, 6 
„high altar and cattle of depot 
„fell. Remember the enthujx{ 
&« pecnliar to the cauſe af len 
« with which it was attacked, Rt 
member thut generous human 
& that taught the oppreſſed. guat 
ing under the weight of iat 
rights, to fave the lives o opore 
« fors. Extinguiſh the mean pr 
« judices of nations, and let yo 
„numbers be collected, and {int 
« a free - will offering to te nation 
« aſſenibly. But is it pollibleto fo 
„get that your own parliament 
% venal ! Your miniſters hypo 
« cal! Your clergy legal opprefiory 
„The reigning family extravagan 
«© The crown of a certain grent pt 
% ſonage becoming every day 
6 wary of for the head that we: 
« it, too weighty for the peovie vl 
„gave it! Your taxes partial 2 
« exceſſive — Your reprefentation 
« cruel inſult upon the facred ny 
« of property, religion, and ire 
« dom. But on the 14th of tl 
« month, prove to the political | 
% cophants of the day that 10"! 
« verence the olive branch, t 
& will ſacrifice to public gan 
« ity, till the majority ſhall exc" 
« The peace of flavery d 30 
« than the war of freedom. 


We, therefore. in order to bing 
a ſpeedy condign puniſument 
publiſhers of the paper aforeial 
and that practices ſo higlüx danse 
ous to the public tranqumtm“ 
welfare may hereafter be prevein 
have thought fit, by and with J 
advice of our council, 9 p. 


* 


p UB LI C 


royal proclamation, hereby 
ing and enjoining all juſtices 
- peace, ſneriffs, mayors, bai- 
-1n/tables, and all other our 


i  ſybiefts, to be aiding and aſ- 
, U o the utmoſt of their power, 
> vecting, apprehending and 
5 e to juſtice the publiſhers of 


ner aforeſaid : and for the 
ſetection of the faid publiſh- 
re are graciouſly pleaſed to 
ie, that jy any perſon ſhall dif- 
my other perſon or perſons 
ned in publiſhing the printed 
aa eſaid, by diſtributing the 
or otherwiſe, ſo as the perſons 


10 red may be brought to juſ- 
n f the fame, ſuch diſcoverers 
Jo have and receive as a reward, 
__ conviction of ſuch offender or 


ers, the ſum of one hundred 
„ for each and every ſach of- 
„ and alſo our gracious par- 
in caſe the perſon making fuch 
very ſhall hin ſelf be liable to 
ſented for the ſame, except 
eon or perſons ſo diſcover ing 


oreſaid : and the commiſſion- 
t executing the office of trea- 
of our exchequer are hereby 
red to make payment accord- 
ot the ſaid rewards. 

en at our court at St. James's, 
the 27th day of Fuly 1791, in 
the thirty-firſt year of our 


tien. 


—  —— 


mn, Mini/ter of Fra: jor Fo- 


* to all bis N nzjters at Foreign 


arts, April 23. 1. 
SIR, © 


Ite king has charged me to in- 
ou of his earneſt deſirc, that 


he a hor or authors of the pa- 


8 

Gop ſave the Kine. * 
giſtrates, an 
| tne people; the executive power 
if Inlrudtions from M. Mont- | 


gr Afairs, jent, by Qraer of the | 
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you make known his ſentiments re- 
ſpecting the revolutionand the French 
conſtitution to the e urt at which you 
reſide. The ſame orders are tranſ- 
mitted to the ambaſſadors and mi- 
niſters of France, at all the courts 
of Europe, to the end that no doubt 
may remain with regard to his ma- 
jeſty's intentions, his free accepta- 
tion of the new form of govern- 
ment, or his irrevocable oath tamain- 
tain it. His majeſty convoked the 
ſlates- general of his kingdom, and 
reſolved in his council, that the com- 
mons ſhould, in that aſſembly, have 
a number of deputies equal to thoſe 
of the two other orders there exiſt- 
ing. This act of provitonal lepi- 
ſlation, which the circumſtances of 
the times did not allow to be more 


favourable, ſuthciently announced 


his majeſty's wiſh to reſtore to the 


nation all its rights. 


The ſtates-general met, and took 
the title of the National Aſſembly ; 
and in a ſhort ſpace of time, a con- 
ſtitution fit to ſecure the happineſs 
ot France, and of the monarch, took 


place of the ancient order of things, 


under which the apparent power of 
the kingdom onb — to conceal 
the real power of the abuſes of cer- 

tain ariſtocratic bodies, | 
The national aſſembly, the form 
of a repreſentative government, con- 
joined with an hereditary monarchy, 
the legiſlative body, was declared to 
be permanent; the choice of the 
miniſter of public worſhip, of ma- 
1 judges, was given to 


was conſerred on the king, the for- 
ation of laws on the legullative bo- 
2 and the power of ſanction on the 
monarch ; the public torce, both 
int-rnaland external, was orgamzed 
on the principles, and in conformi- 
ty to the fundamental diſti ction of 
powers : ſuch is the new conſtitution 

of the kingdom. # 1s 
| Thot 


(E 3) 
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That which is called a revolution, 
is no more than the abrogation of 
numerous abuſes, that have been 
accumulating for ages, through the 


errors of the 1 or the power of 
the miniſters, which was never the 


power of the king. Thoſe abuſes were 


no leſs prejudicial to the monarch 
than to & nation. Thoſe abuſes, au- 
thority, under happy reigns, had 
never ceaſed to attack, but without 
the power to deſtroy. They exiſt 
no longer. The nation, now the 
ſovereign, has no citizens but ſuch 
as are equal in rights; no deſpot 
but the law ; no miniſters but pub- 
lie miniſters, and of thoſe miniſters 
the king is the chief. Such is the 
French revolution. 

This revolution muſt naturally 
have for its enemies all thoſe who, 
in the firſt moment of error, regret, 
on account of their private intereſt, 
the abuſes of the ancient govern- 
ment. Hence the apparent diviſion 
12 the kingdom, which is daily be- 
— Dena hence perhaps ſome 
ſevere laws and circumſtances which 
time will correct; but the king, 
whoſe true power can never be di- 
ſtin& from that of the nation, who 

has no aim but the happineſs of the 
people, and no authority but that 
which is delegated to him; the king 
has adopted, without heſitation, a 
happy conſtitution, which will at 
once rggenerate his authority, the 
nation, and the monarchy. All his 

wers are preſerved to him, except 
the dreadſul power of making laws. 
He remains charged with the pow- 
er of negociating with _ pow'- 


ers, with the care of defending the 


kingdom, and repelling its ene- 
mies ; but the French nation will 
in fature have no external enemies 
but its a ggreſſors, no internal enemies 
but thofe who, ſtil] flattering them- 
ſelves with vain hopes, believe that 
the will of twenty-four millions of 


kingdom in fuch a manner 3 


CAPE: 


men, reſtored to their ny 
rights, after having organizes 


leave oaly the memory of an 
form and abuſes, is not an imm 
able and irrevocable conſtituticn 
The moſt dangerous of thol + 
mies are they who affect to diſe 
nate doubts of the intentions of 
monarch, They are mu 
blame, or much deceived, ' 
ſuppoſe themſelves the only frie 
of the king, and they are the o ave 
enemies of royalty, 'Ihey wc 
have deprived the king of the | ir 
and. the confidence of a grety ne 
tion, if his principles and bis] 
bity had been leſs known, Wi 
has the king not done to ſhew ors 
he conſidered both the revoluti 
and the French conſtitution 
titles to glory ? After having 
cepted and ſanctioned all the i 
he has neglected no means of c 
fing them to be executed, $i 
the month of February, of the y 
preceding, he has promiſed in 
midſt of the national afſembiy 
maintain them. He has taken 
oath to do ſo in the midſt ot 
eneral ſœdtration of the kingd 
Di vified by the title of the Reſtot 
of French Liberty, he will traul 
to his ſon more than a crown 
will tranſmit a Conſtitutional x 
alty. 
The enemies of the conſiitut 
are conſtantly repeating th:t | 
king is not happy; as if it ut 
32 for a king to emo! 
appineſs but the bappineß 0! 
people. They ſay that his 20 
rity is leſſened, as if authority foul 
ed on force, were not lefs power 
and more precarious, than 9% 
rity founded on law. They! 
that the king is not free 2c. fun 
atrocious, if they ſuppoſe tha 
will muſt be conftraintd : 2 


il they take for a want of fieed 


s majeſty to remain among the 
F bens of Paris; a conſent that 
;: due to their patriotiſm, even to 


am lein fears, but above all to their 
e. 
lee Thoſe calumnies, however, have 


iſe ched foreign courts; they have 
of n repeated there by Frenchmen, 
< bo are voluntary exiles from their 


xd who, if they were not enemies, 
e Of e deſerted their ſtation as citizens, 
vo eking, fir, charges you to defeat 
cir intrigues and their projects, The 
e calumnics, while they ſpread 
e falfeſt ideas reſpecting the French 
Wh elution, have rendered the inten- 
of French travellers ſuſpeRed 
ſeveral nations; and the kin 
wreſsly orders you to protect — 
end them. Repreſent the French 
voſtitution in the ſame light as 
at in which the king views it; and 
e no doubt of his intention to 
uintain it to the utmoſt of his 
wer. By ſecuring the liberty and 
be equality of the citizens, that 
paſtitution founds the national 
yolperity on the moſt immoveable 
us; it confirms the royal autho- 
Y by the law; it prevents, by a 
orious revolution, the revolution 
wich the abuſes of the old govern- 
rt would probably ſoon have ef- 
ted by a diſſolution of the em- 
ur; and finally, it will conſtitute 
be happineſs of the king. To 
ih it, to defend it, and to con- 
bel it as the rule of your conduci, 
git to be your firſt and moſt im- 
Cant duty, 
T have frequently before commu- 
cated to you his majeſty's ſenti- 
pats On this head ; but, after the 
Wormation he has received of the 
mon endeavoured to be eſtabliſn- 
un foreign courts reſpecting what 
Ppaling in France, he has ordered 
o make known the contents of 


PAW AB OWE AC: 
conſent repeatedly expreſſed by 


untry, inſtead of ſharing its glory, - 
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this letter to the court at which 
you reſide ; and that it may be ſtil 
more public, his majeſty has ordered 
it to be printed, 
(Signed) MoxTwmor1N, 
April 23, 1791. | 


K a 


The King's Proclamation on his Depar- 


ture from Paris, June 20. 


While the king could hope to ſee 


order and happineſs reſtored by thy 
means employed by the national aſ- 
ſembly, and by his own reſidence 
near that aſſembly, he ſubmitted to 
every ſacrifice; he was even con- 
tent to bear the loſs of his liberty, 
of which he has been deprived ſince 
the month of October 1789; buy 
now, when the reſult of all theſe 
obſervations is found to be the de · 
ſtruction of royalty, the violatiog 
of property, the invaſion of perſo 
nal ſecurity, the eſtabliſiment of 
complete anarchy in every part 
the empire, without any appearance 
of an authority ſufficient to reſtrain 
it ; the king, after proteſting againſt 
all the acts extorted from him during 
his captivity, thinks proper to ſub- 
mit to the eyes of Freuchmen an ac - 
count of his conduct. 

ln the month of July, 1789, the 
king, relying on his own integrity, 
came, without any apprehenſion, a- 
mong the Pariſians. In the month of 
October of the ſame year, fully in- 


formed of the intentions of the fac- 


tious, he dreaded leſt a bandle ſhould 
be made of this departure, in order 
to foment a civil war. It is univer- 
ſally known with what impunity 
crimes were then committed. 

The king yielded to the wiſh ex- 
preſſed by the army of Pariſians; 
came, will his family, to reſide in 
the palace of the Thuilleries; no- 
thing was prepared for his recep- 

(E 4) tion; 
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ing with the accommodations to 
which in his other palaces he was 
accuſtomed, did not even poſſeſs 
common conveniencies. In ſpite 
ot every conſtraint, he thought pro- 
per, the day after his arrival, to give 
the provinces aſſurance. of his reſi- 
dence at Paris. A more painful fa- 
crifice was ſtill exacted; he was ob- 
liged to remove his Gardes du 
Corps, of whoſe fidelity he was aſ- 
ſured ; two of them were maſſacred, 
and ſeveral wounded in ex*cutin 
the orders, which they had even 
not to fire. All the art of the facti- 
ous was employed to repreſent, in 
the worſt light, a faithful queen, 
whoſe conduct had been uniformly 
unexceptionable ; it is even evident 
that all theſe machinations were di- 
rected againſt the king himſelf. It 
is to the ſoldiers of the French 
guards, and the Pariſian national 
guard, that the care of the king's 
erſon has been committed under 
comm3nd of the municipality of 
Paris, from whom the commander- 
—— derives his authority. The 
ing has thus found himſelf a pri- 
ſoner in his own ſtate; for what other 
name can be given to him, who is 
forcibly ſurrounded by perſons 
whom he ſuſpects? It is nat in or- 
der to criminate the Pariſian na- 
tional guard that he repeats this 
detail, but in order to ſtate the real 


facts; on the contrary, he is ready 


to do juſtice to their attachment, 
when not under the influence of the 
factious. The king ordered the 
convocation. of the ſtates. general; 
to the third eſtate, he granted the 

rivileg e of a double repreſentation. 

he union of the orders, the ſacri- 
fices of the 23d of June, all have 
been his work ; but his efforts have 
been lighted and perverted. When 
the ſtates- general aſſumed the name 
of the national aſſembly, they revi- 
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tion; and the“ king, far from meet- 


ved the plots of the fad ious in 6, 
veral provinces ; they revived th 
attempts that had becn made top 
verſe the inſtructions of their 01 
ſtituents, which appointed laws 
enacted in concert with the king 


The aſſembly have removed t 


king from the conſtitution, by & 
nying him the privilege of ſintin 
ing conſtitution-1 acts; in whid 
claſs they ranked whatever a th 
thought proper, reſtriftin to the 
third legiſlative body the privile 
of refuſing its ſanction. They hut 
given him twenty-five milling 
which are entirely abſorbed by t 
neceſſary expences of his houſchgl 
They have left him the profits og) 
of certain domains, faddled with 
reſſive forms; and have Ceri 
im of the patrimony of his ance 
tors; they took care not to con 
prehend, in the article of expenct 
thoſe ſervices done to the king, a 
they were not inſeparable from that 
of the ſtare. Let the different part 
of the adminiſtration be examined 
it will be found that the king! 
no longer a ſhare; he has no yart 
in enacting laws; he can only in 
treat the aſſembly to direct ther 
tention to ſuch and ſuch ſubiech 
In the adminiſtration of juſtice, no 
thing is leſt for him, but to diſae 
the commiſſions of the judges, a 
to name the commiſſarics of tl 
king; whoſe functions are much it 
conſiderable than thoſe of the 20 


cient procurators- general. The put 


lic part has been committed to nt 
officers; and one perog tive 1 
remaining, the moſt valuable of 
that of pardoning and remit 
puniſhments, has been taken 1 
from the king, and is now velted 
juries, in conſequence of ther! 
vilege of A according i 
their pleaſure, the nfe of the be 
Thus the royal majeſty is im Pa 
to which the people formerly = 
x recourit 


mrſe, as to the common centre 
-oodneſs and beneficence. The 
ternal adminiſtration of the de- 
ments is embarraſſed by wheels 
v< obſtrut the motion of the 
bine: and the ſuperintend? 1ce 
miniſters is reduced to nothing 
The ſocieties of friends of the 
ſtitntion are much more power- 
|. aid engroſs every pait of the 
dee adminiſtration. The kin 
deen declared ſupreme head 5 
be army; however, every thing 
been done by the committees of 
be national aſſembly, without his 
urticipation 3 they have granted to 
x king the nomination of ſome 
les yet the choice which he has 
ade, has experienced contradic- 
eas; he has been obliged to re- 
ſe the operations of the general 
ers of the army. becauſe their 
toice diſpleaſed clubs; to them 
ny are to be attributed the greater 
umber of the revolts of the regi- 
bens: when an army no longer 
eſþefts its officers, it becomes the 
ror and firebrand of the ſtate ; 
de king has always been of opinion 
at officers ought to be puniſhed as 
pidrers, and that the road to pro- 
ion ought no leſs to be open to 
de latter, according to their deſert, 
as to the foreign affairs, they have 
yanted to the king the nomination 
f ambaſſadors, and the conduct of 
*gtiations ; but they have taken 
om him the right of making war; 
ey ought not however to have ſuſ- 
pected that he would ever declare 
Nr without ſpecial reaſon. The 
git of making peace is of a dif- 
frent fort, The king withes only 
O at in concert with the nation; 
but what power will enter into ne- 
exlations, when the right of revi- 
ing them ſhall belong to the nation- 
d aflembly ? 

. Independently of the neceſſary 
*icy, which it is impoſſible to 
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in an aſſembly whoſe deli- 
rations are public, who would 
chooſe to ſtipulate engagements, ex- 
cept the perſons with whom they 
were formed had the power of rati- 
fying them? With reſpect to fi- 
nances, the king has recognized be- 
fore the ſtates-general the right 
which the nation has of granting 
ſubſides, and in this reſpe he com- 
plied, on the 23d of June, with eve- 
ry thing that had been demanded. 
On the 4th of February, the king 
requeſted the aſſembly to take uno 
conſideration the ſtate of the fi- 
nances; they deferred it too long; 
they have not yet a juſt ſtatement of 
the receipt and expenditure ; they 
allowed themſelves to go into hypo- 
thetical calculations; the ordinary 
taxes are in arrear, and the refource 
which has been employed of the 
twelve hundred millions of aſũgnats 
is almoſt exhauſted ; they have left 
to the king nothing upon this oc- 
caſion but a barren nomination ; he 
knew the difficulty of this part of 
the adminiſtration ; and if it were 
poſſible that this machine could have 
been put in mation without bis di- 
rect ſuperintendance, his majeſty 
would only have regretted that there 
was no diminution of the impoſts ; 
an object which he defired, and in 
which, had it not been for the Ame- 
rican war, he ſhould moſt certainly 
have ſucceeded. 

The king has been declared ſu- 
preme head of the adminiſtration cf 
the kingdom, and he has been able 
to change nothing without the de- 
ciſion of the aſſembly. The chicts 
of the prevailing party have thrown 
out ſuch cefiance againſt the agents 
of the king, and the penalties de- 
nounced againſt prevaricaticns have 
occaſioned ſo much alarm, that theie 
agents have remained without ſorce. 
The form of government is in two 
reſpects particylarly faulty ; the af. 

ſembly 
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ſembly exceeds the limits of its pow- 
er in interfering in juſtice and the 
internal adminiſtration: by its 
committee of reſearches it exerciſes 
the moſt barbarous of all deſpo- 
tifms. It has eſtabliſhed affocta- 
tions, known by the name of friends 
of the conſtitution, which preſent cor. 
porations infinitely more dangerous 
than the ancient; they deliberate on 
every part of the government, and 
exerCite a power of ſuch preponder- 
ance, that al} the bodies, and even 
the aſſembly itſelf, can do nothing 
except by their order. The king 
does not think it poſſible to pre- 
ſerve ſuch a government. In pro- 
portiozr as the period of the labours 
of the affembly approaches, the 
ſages of whom it is compoſed loſe 
their credit, The new regulations, 
inſtead of pouring balm upon the 
wounds, on the contrary ivflame 
their malignity ; a thouſand jour- 
nals and libellous pamphlets perpe- 
tuate the diforder, which the aſſem- 
bly is unable to remedy : their Ja- 
bonrs tend only. to a government, 
metaphyfical in its principles, and 
impracticable in its execution. 
Frenchmen ! is it this which yot 
Intended by ſending your 5 
tatives? Did you deſire that the 
defpotiſm of clubs ſhould replace 
the monarchy under which the 
kingdom has proſpered during four- 
teen hundred years? The attach- 
ment of Frenchmen to their mo- 
narch is ranked among che num- 
ber of their virtues. He has receiv- 
td marks of it too affecting to be 
ever forgotten. The king would 
nor bring forward the following, 
were it not to repreſent ta his faith- 
fu! ſubjefts the diſpoſition of the 
ſactious. The people. kept in pa 
for the triumph of M. Necker, af- 
fected not to pronounce, the name of 
king; they, At this period, perſecu- 
ted the archbiſhop of Paris ; a cou- 
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rier of the king was ſtopped, { 
ed, and the — Pak 1 — 
broke 1 at this time the 4 
ſembly ſeem to inſult the king; l 
was determined to carry to fn 
the words of peace; during h 
: ; 
jouthey, they ſtopped, in owe 
ſuppreſs any cry of Vive le kg 
They even made a motion to © 
off, and to put the queen iu ac 
vent; this motion was applauds} 
On the nights of the th and d, 
when it was propoſed to the a 
blytorepair to the king, it was reglj 
ed that, conſiſtently with its digi 
it could not remove: from this ms 
ment the ſcencs of horror were n 
newed. On the arrival of the bug 
at Paris, an innocent perſon wa 
maſſacred almoſt within his fegt 
in the garden of the Thuillens; 
all thoſe who had declared againſt 
religion and the throne, received 
49 of a triumph. At the 
Faederation, upon the 14th of July, 
the national aſſembly declared, that 
the king was the chief, by which i 
was implied, that they had a right 
to name another. His family was 
ous in a fituation apart from 

imſelf, but that was, notwithſtand- 
ing, one of the happieſt moments 
they have paſſed ſince their ſta f 
Paris. 

Afterward, when, on account d 
their religion, Meſdames, the kings 
aunts, wiſhed to go to Rome, thei 
journey was oppoſed, in contradic 
tion to the declaration of riglits; 
and both at Bellevue and Arnay | 
Duc, the orders of the * 
were neceſſary to releaſe them, that 
of the king being deſpiſed. In tbe ta 
mult factiouſly excited at Vincens, 
the perſons who remained [abodt 
the king were ill treated, and they 
carried their audacity fo far #0 
break the arms of — perſons 12 
the preſence of his majeſty. 

Upon the king's recovery - 
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ki; illneſs; he intended to go to St. 


Clond, and was detained. In vain 
ad M. de la Fayette endeavour 
to protect his departure; the faith - 
{| ſervants who ſurrounded his 
najelty were torn away from him, 
and he was taken back to his priſon, 
Afterward he was obliged to diſmiſs 
his confeſſor, to approve the letter 
of the miniſter to the foreign pow- 
ets, and to attend maſs performed 
by the new rector of St. Germain 
Auxerrois. Thus, perceiving the 
impoſſibility of averting any public 
enl, by his influence, it is natural 
that he ſhould ſeek of place a ſafety 
for himſelf. 

Frenchmen ! and you the good 
inhabitants of Paris, diſtruſt the 
ſuggeſtions of the factious; return 
to your king, who will always be 
your friend; your holy religion 


placed upon a permanent footing ; 
and liberty eſtabliſhed upon a ſe- 
cure baſis. + | 
Faris, June. 20, 1791. 
(Signed) LOUIS. 
P.S. The king forbids bis mi- 
niſters to ſign any order in his name, 
util they ſhall have received his 
further directions; and enjoins the 
keeper of the ſeals, to ſend them to 
lim, when required, on his behalf. 
(Signed) LOUIS. 


Aidreſe en the ſame Subje, from the 
National 4fjembly to the French 
* 

great atte has juſt been 
made. The 12 "aſſembly 
was near the conclufion of its 
lng labours; the conſtitution 
vas almoſt completed; the tumults 
of the revolution were about to 
aſe; and the enemies of the pub- 
lic welfare were eager, therefore, 
toſacrifice the whole nation to their 

"engeance. The king and the 

ial family were carried off on the 


ſhall be reſpected; your government 
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2oſt inſt. But your repreſentatives 
will triumph over all theſe obſtacles, 
They eſtimate calmly the extent of 
the duties impoſed upon them. 
The public liberty ſhall be main- 
tained ; conſpirators and ſlaves ſhall 


underſtand the intrepidity of the 


French nation, and we make, in 
the name of the nation, a ſolemn 
engagement to avenge the law, or 
to die. 

France would be free, and ſhe 
ſhall be ſo. It is intended to make 
the revolution recede, but it recedes 
not. It is the effect of your will, 
and nothing can retard its progreſs. 
It is — to accommodate the 
law to the ſtate of the kingdom. 
The king, in the conſtitution, exer- 
ciſes the power of the royal ſanction 
over the decrees of the legiſlative 
body ; he is the head of the execu- 
tive power, and, in that capacity, 
cauſes the laws to be executed by his 


miniſter, 
If he quits his poſt, although 
carried off againſt his will, the re- 


preſentatives af the nation have the 
right to ſupply his place. The na- 
rional aſſembly has in conſequence 
decreed, that the ſeal of ſtate, and 
the fignature of the miniſters of 
juſtice, ſhall be added to all its de- 
crees to give them the character of 
laws. &s no order of the king 
would have been executed, without 
being counterſigned by the reſpon- 
fible miniſter, nothing was neceſſary 
but a fimple delegation by the aſ- 
ſembly to authoriſe him to ſign the 
orders, and thoſe only iſſued by 
them. In this circumſtance they 
have been directed by the conſtitu- 
tional law relative to a regency, 
which authoriſes them to perform the 
functions of the executive power, 

unti] the nomination of a regent. 
By theſe meaſures your repre- 
ſentatives have enſured order to the 
interior part of the kingdom ; and, 
to 


. „ 
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to repulte any attack from without, 
they add to the army a reinforce 
ment of three hundred thouſand na- 
tional guards. 

The citizens then have, on all 
fides, the means of ſecurity. Let 
them not be overcome by their fur- 
priſe ; the conſtituent aſſembly is 
upor its duty; the conſtituted pow- 
ers are in activity; the citizens of 
Paris, the national guards, whoſe 
patriotiſm and ficelity are above all 
Fraiſe, watch roind your repre- 
jentatives.; the active citizens 
throughout the kingdom are in 
arms, and France may wait for its 
enemies. 

Are they to ſi ar the conſequences 
of a writing. frrced before his de- 
parture, from s ſeduced king? It is 
difficult to conccive the 1gnorance 
and blindneſs that have dictated 
this writing. which may deſerve to 
be further diſcuſſed hereafter; at 
preſent. vour repreſent; tives con- 
tent themſelves with examining 
ſome particular ſentiments. | 

The national aſſembly has made 
a ſolemn proclamation of political 
truth, oY of rights, the acknow- 
ledgment of which will one day 
produce the happineſs of the human 
race; to engage them to renounce 
this declaration of riyhts, the theory 
of flavery iti s been preſented to 
them. 

Frenchmen ! we have no fear in 
recalling to your memories the fa- 
mous day of the 23d June 78h, that 
day on which the chief of the exe- 
cutive power, the firſt public func- 
tionary of the nation, dared to dic- 
tate his abſolute will to your repre- 
ſentatives, charged by your orders to 
form a conſtitution. The national aſ- 
ſembly lamented the diſorders com- 
mitted ou the 5th of October, and 
directe the proſecution of the perſons 


guilty of them; but, becauſe it was f. 


difkcult to difcover ſome rioters* 


n 


among ſuch a multitude of penpl 
they are ſaid to have approved al 
their crimes. The nation is, ho. 
ever, more juſt. It has not te. 
proached Louis XVI. with the vic. 
lenres that have occurred under his 
reign and thoſe of his anceſtors, 

They are not afraid to call to your 
recollection the fœderation of July, 
What are the ſtatements of the per. 
ſons who have dictated the letter of 
the king, with reſpect to this auguſt 
act? I hat the firſt public function. 
ary was obliged to put himſelf x 
the head of the repreſentatives of 
the nation, in the midſt of the de. 
putics of all the kingdom. He 
took a ſolemn oath to maintain the 
conſtitution. If the king does nt 
hereatter declare, that his good faith 
has been ſurpriſed by ſeditious per. 
ſons, he has, of courſe, announced 
his own perjury to the whole world! 
Is it nceeffary to go through the 
fatigue of anſwering the other re- 
proaches of this letter ? 

The king is ſaid to have experien- 
ced ſome inconveniences in his reli 
dence at Paris, and not to have 
ſound the ſame pleaſures as former- 
ly; by which it is implied, no 
doubt, that a nation. ought to rege- 
nerate itſelf without any agitation, 
without diſturbing for an . inſtant 
the pleaſures and the indulgences 
of courts. As to the addreſſes of 
congratulation and adherence to 
vour decrees, theſe, ſay they, are the 
work of the factious—Yes—10 
doubt, of twenty fix millions of the 
factious! 

It was neceffiry to reconſtitute a 
powers, becauſe all the powers were 
corrupted, and becauſe the alarming 
debts accumulated by the deſpotiſn 
and the. diforders of government, 
would have overwhelmed the n. 
tion. But dots not royalty exit 
"ie opt ? And if a great 1. 
tian Woliges itſe If to maintain u, . 


wot ſolely becauſe it is believed to 
of ful 2 The conſtituti n has left 
the king this glorious preroga- 
c and has confirmed to him the 
lr authority which le ſhould de- 
+ to exerciſe. Would not your 
\eſentatives have been culpable, 
they had ſacrificed twenty-fix 


The labour of citizens ſupports 
power of the ſtate; but the 
axim of abſolute power is to con- 
&er the public contributions as a 
paid to deſpotiſm. The na- 
anal aſſembly has regulated its ex- 
with the ſtricteſt juſtice ; 
ey thought themſelves bound, 
hen acting in the name of the na- 
bon, to act munificently, and when 
hey were to determine what part of 
he public contributions ſhould be 
lowed to the firſt funCtionary, 
hicty millions were allotted for 
m and the royal family; but this 
repreſented as a trifling ſum | 
The decrees upon the ſubject of 
and war have taken from the 
ng and his miniſters the power of 
mfcing the people to the caprices 
f courts, and the definitive ratifi- 
lon of treaties is reſerved to the 
reſentatives of the nation. The 
js of a prerogative is complained 
What prerogative? That of 
„ being obliged to conſult the 
tional will, when the blood and 
e ſortunes of citizens were to be 
eifced, Who can know the wiſh 
ad the intereſts of the nation better 
Wn the legiſlative body? It is 
led to make war with impunity. 
it have we. not had, under the an- 
rut government, ſufficient experi- 
Ke of the terrible effects produced 
F the ambition of miniſters ? 
e are accuſed of having deſ- 
led the king, in forming 4 ju- 
f power, as if he, king of a great 
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pailration of juſtice, for any other 


lions to the intereſt of one man? 


am, ought to appear in the ad- v 
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purpoſe than that of cauſing the law 
to be obſerved, and its judgments 
executed? It is wiſhed that he 
ſhould have the right of granting 
ardons and changing puniſhments ; 
ut does not all the world know, 
how fuch a right would be exer- 
ciſed, and upon whom the benefit 
of it would fall? The king could 
not exerciſe it by himſelf, and after 
having prohibited royal deſpotiſm, 
it was very natural to prohibit that 
of the miniſters. 
The neceflity of circumſtances 
has ſometimes obliged the national 


aſſembly to interfere contrary to its 


inclination, in the affairs of admi- 
niſtration, But ought it not to act, 
when the government remained in 
blameable inertneſs ? Is it, there- 
fore, neceſſary to ſay, that neither 
the king, nor the miniſters, have 
the confidence of the nation ? 

The focietics of fri-nds of the 
conſtitution have ſupported the revo- 
lution; they are more neceffary 
than ever ; and ſome perſons pre- 
ſume to ſay that they govern the 
adminiſtrative bodies and the em- 
— as if they were the deliberating 

ies! | 

Frenchmen ! all the powers are 
organized; all the public func- 
tionaries are at their poſts; the na- 
tional aſſembly watches over the 
ſafety of the ſtate; may you be 
firm and tranquil ! One danger a- 
lone tkreatens us. You have to guard 


againſt the ſuſpenſion of your la- 


bours; avainft delay in the pay- 
ment of duties ; againſt any inflam- 
matory meaſures which commence 
in anarchy, and end 1n civil war. 
It is to theſe dangers, that the na- 
tional aſſembly call the attention of 
citizens. In this criſis, all private 
animoſities and private intereſts 
ſhould diſappear. 


Thoſe who would preſerve — 


liberty. ſhould ſhew that tranqui 
| firm - 
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firmneis which appals tyrants. May founded henceforward on (yl 


the factious, who hope to ſee every 
thing overturned, find order main- 
tained, and the conſtitution confirm- 
ed and rendered more dear to 
Frenchmen, by the attacks made up- 
on it. The capital may be an ex- 
ample to the reſt of France. The 
—_— of the king excited no 
diſorders there, but, to the confu- 
ſion of the malevolent, the utmoſt 
tranquility prevails in it. To re- 
duce the territory of this empire to 
the yoke, it will be neceſſary to 
deſtroy the whole nation. Deſpo- 
tiſm, if it pleaſes, may make ſuch an 
attempt. It will either fail, or at 
the concluſion of its triumphs, will 
find only ruins. 


— 


The French Cunſtitution, as finally ſet- 


tied by the National Conſtituent A 
fembly, and preſented to the King 
the 3d Sept. 1791. 


Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and of the Citizens. 


The repreſentatives of the French 
__ formed into a national aſ- 
embly, conſidering that ignorance, 
ſorgetfulneſs, or contempt of the 
rights of men, are the ſole cauſes 
of public grievances, and of the cor- 
ruption of government, have re- 
ſolved to exhibit, in a ſolemn de- 
claration, the natural, unalienable, 
and ſacred rights of man, in order 
that this declaration, ever preſent to 
all the members of the ſocial body, 
may inceſſantly remind them of 
their rights and of their duties; to 
the end that the acts of the legiſlative 
power, and thoſe of the executive 
power, being able to be every mo- 
ment compared with the end of all 
political inſtitutions, may acquire 
the more reſpect; in order alſo that 
the remonſtrances of the citizens, 
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and inconteſtable principle 
ever tend to maintain the canſtita 
and to promote the general ogy 

For this reaſon, 4 nations 4 
ſembly recognizes, and declare; 1 
the preſence, and under the tſp 
of the Supreme Being, the folloyind 
rights of men and of citizens: 


ARTICLE I. 


All men are born, and rem 
free and equal in rights: ſojz] dif 
tinctions cannot be tounde:! but d 
common utility. 

II. The end of all political af 
clations is the preſervation of the 
natural and impreſcripti de righy 
of man: theſe rights are liber 
property, ſecurity, and clita 
againſt oppreſſion. 

III. The printiple of jou-regny 
reſides eſſentially in the nation: » 
bady of men, no maividual, can euer. 
ciſe an author ity that does not ema- 
nate expreſsly from that ſource. 

IV. Liberty conſiſts in the power 
of doing every thing except that 
which is hurtful to another: h nc, 
the exerciſe of the natural rights d 
every man, has no other buunds thay 
thoſe that are neceſſary to enſure 
to other members of ſociety the en- 
joyment of the ſame rights: thol 
bounds to be determined by the lay 
only. 

V. The law has a right to for 
bid thoſe actions alone, that ar 
hurtful to ſociety. Whatever 1s nd 
forbidden by the law, cannot be 


hindered ; and no 2 can be 
t which the 


us to do 
w ordaineth not. 

* The ar the 22 — 
eneral w:ll: a c 
. right to concur perſonally, 

or by their repreſentatives, in 
formation of the law: it git ® 
be the ſame for all, whether it pre, 


. iſh. All 
tet, or whether it pun * 


ens dein al in the eye of 
oh — dy admiſſible to 
lic honour, places and offices, 
arding to their capacity, and 
bout any other diſtinction but 
of their virtue, or their talents, 
VII, No man can be accuſed, ar- 
4, or detained, except in caſes 
mined by the law, and accord- 
to the forms which the law bath 
«rived. Thoſe who ſolicit, diſ- 
ich, execute, or cauſe to be exe- 
rd, arbitrary orders, ought to 
puniſhed ; but every citizen that 
ſummoned, or ſeized, in virtue of 
hu, ought to obey inſtantly— 
becomes culpable by reſiſtance. 
VIII. The law onght to eſtabliſh 
\ puniſhments only as are ſtrict- 
and evidently neceſſary ; and no 
on can be puniſhed, but in vir- 
of a law eſtabliſhed and promul- 
ted prior to tne offence, and legal- 
ed 


a . 

PE man being preſumed 
went till ſuch time as he has 
n declared guilty, if it ſhall be 
emed abſolutely neceſſary to arreſt 
man, every kind of rigour employ - 
|, not neceſſary to ſecure his per- 
. — to be ſeverely puniſhed by 

* 


X, No perſon ſhall be moleſted 
* his opinions, even ſuch as are 
ous, provided that the mani- 
ation of thoſe opinions does not 
Murb the public order eſtabliſhed 
the law, 

II. The free communication of 
wught, and of opinion, is one of the 
it precious rights of man. Eve- 
aten, therefore, may freely 
a, write, and publiſh his ſenti- 
ents; ſubject, however, to anſwer 
dle abuſe of that liberty, in 
aſs determined by the law. 

ML. Tue guarantee of the rights 


A. Fern 


— 
— 
- 


— men and citizens involves a ne- 
5 Fan of Public force. This force 
ll wen inſtituted for the advautage 
ns 7 
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of all, and not for the particular 
utility of thoſe to whom it is con- 
ſided. 

XIII. For the maintenance of 
the public force, and for the ex- 
pences of adminiſtration, a common 
contribution is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary: this contribution ſhould be 
equally divided amongſt all the di- 
tizens, in proportion to their abili- 
ries. | 

XIV. Every citizen has a ri 
by himſelf, FO A his — 
to decide concerning the neceſſity of 
the public contribution; to conſent 
to it freely; to look after the em- 
ployment of it; to determine the 
quantity, the diſtribution, the col- 
lection, and duration. 

XV. Society has a right to de- 
mand from every public agent, an 
account of his adminiftration. 

XVI. That ſociety in which the 
guarantee of rights is not aſſured, 
nor the ſeparation of powers deter- 
mined, has no conflitution. 

XVII. Property being a right 
inviolable and ſacred, no perſon can 
be deprived of it, except when the 
public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, 
ſhall evidently require it, and on 
condition of a juſt previous indem - 
nification. 

The national aſſembly, defirous 
of eſtabliſhing the French conſtitu- 
tion on the principles which it has 
juſt now recogniſed and declared, 
aboliſhes, ircevocably, thoſe inſtitu- 
tions which are injurious to liberty, 
and equality of rights. 

There is no longer any nobility, 
nor peerage, nor hereditary diftinc- 
tions, nor difference of orders, nor 
feudal government, nor patrimonial 
jur:;/dittion, nor any of the titles, de- 
nominations and prerogatives which 
are derived from them ; nor any of 
the orders of chivalry, corporationg 
or decorations, for which provfs of 
npbility were required; nor = 
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Kind of ſuperiority, but that of one 
functionaries in the exerciſe of their 
functions. 

No public office is henceforth 
hereditary or purchaſcable. 

No part of the nation, nor any 
individual, can henceforth poſſeſs 
any privilege or exception from the 
common rights of all Frenchmen. 
There are no more wardenſhips or 
corporations, in profeſſions, arts, or 
trades. 


The law recogniſes no longer 


. any religious vows, nor any other 
engagement which would be con- 
trary to natural rights, or to the 
conſtitution, 


TITLE I. 


F. exdamental Regulations guaranteed 
by the C onft itutions 


The conſtitution guarantees, as 
natural and civil rights, 

1. That all the citizens are ad- 
miſſible to places and employments, 
without any other dinſtiction than 
that of w:rive and zalents, 

2 That all taxes ſhall be equally 
divided among all the citizens, in 
proportion to their abilities. 

3. That the ſame crimes ſhall be 
ſubject to {the ſame puniſhments, 
without any diſtinction of perſons. 

The conſtitution in like manner 
guarantees, as natural and civil 
rights, liberty to every man to go, 
ſtay, or. depart, without being ar- 
reſted, or detained, except according 
to the forms — =. by the con 
ſtitution. 

Liberty to every man to ſpeak, 
write, print and publiſh his thoughts, 
without the writings being ſubjefted 
to cenſure or inſpection before their 
3 and to exerciſe the re- 

igious worſhip to which he is at- 
tached. <>. 

Liberty to the citizens to aſſem 


$ 


nl 


ble peaceably, and without un 
in complying with the laws 
lice. at 

Liberty to addreſs to the cn 
tuted authorities, petitions f 
by individuals, 

The legiſlative power can m 
no law which would attack, of i; 
pede the exerciſe of the natural 
civil rights expreſſed in the preſe 
title, and guaranteed by the c n 
tution ; hut as liberty conſiſt; o 
in the power of doing whatever ng 
ther injures the rights of anqthe 
nor the public ſafety, the law m 
eſtabliſh penalties againſt 26 
which, attacking either the right 
o:hers, or the public ſafety, von 
be injurious to ſociety, 

The conſtitution guarantees t 
inviolability of proverty, ora j 
and previous indemnity for that, 
which, ablic neceſlity, legal 
proved, halt require the ſacrifice. 

Property, deſtined to the expend 
of worſhip, and to all ſervice 
public utility, belongs to the a 
tion, and ſhall at all times beati 
diſpoſal. 

The conſtitution guarantees 
the alienations which have been, 
which ſhall be made according 
the forms eſtabliſhed by the la. 

The citizens have a right to th; 
or chuſe the miniſters of their re 

ions. 

There ſhall be created and org?! 
ſed, a general eſtabliſhment of 2 
lic aid tor the education of deten 
ed children, to relieve the ing 

r, and to procure work fort 
ealthy poor, who have not det 
able to find it for themſclves. 

There ſhall be created 2nd 0 
ganiſed, a public inſtructien, 1 
mon to all citizens, gratuitous n 
regard to thoſe parts of tuition 
diſpenſable for all men, and hw 
the eſtabliſhments ſhall be gracual 
diſtributed, in a proporuon * 


b UB 1 10 
eich the divifon of the king- 


There ſhall be eſtabliſhed; naricn- 
| fifivals, to 2 the remem- 
ce of the French revolution, to 
p up fraternal affection among 

+ citizens, and attachment to the 
waſtitution, the country, and the 


. 
There ſhall be drawn up, a code 
civil laws, common to all the 
agdom. 

TITLE II. 


Yf the Diwifion of the Kingdom and 

the State of the Citizens. 
J The kingdom is one and in. 
ifble; its territory is divided 
weighty- three departments; ever 
artment into diſtricts; each dil- 
nit into cantons. 

II. Thoſe are French Citizens, 
Who are born in France, of a 
rench father; 
Who, having been born in France, 
f 2 foreign father, have fixed their 
dence in the kingdom; 
Who, having been born in a fo- 
zn country, of a French father, 
ure returned to ſettle in France, 
nd have taken the civic oath. 
In fine, who having been born in 
d foreign country, being deſcended, 
u whatever degree, from a French- 
man or Frenchwoman who had left 
ſer country from religious mo- 
hes come to reſide in France, and 
kke the civic oath. 

Il. Thoſe who having been born 
Wt of the kingdom, of foreign pa- 
as, but reſide in France, become 


untinued refidence in the kin gdom ; 
beides, they have acquired im- 
weable property, or married a 
renchwoman, or formed an eſta- 
hment ofagriculture or commerce, 
ad if they have taken a civic oath. 
IV. The legiſlative power may, 
| important conſiderations, na- 


— foreigner, upon no other 
791. 


French citizens, after five years of 
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condition than that of teſiding in 
France, and taking the civic oath. 

V. The civic oath is, I Auvear 

to be faithful to the Nation, the Law, 

and the King; and to maintain, with 

all my powerz the conflitution of the 


kingdvm, decreed by the National Con- 
ſtituent Afendy, in the years 1789, 
1799, and 1791 


I. The quallty of a French ei- 
tizen is loſt: | L 

iſt, By naturalization 
country ; 

2d, By being condemned to 2 
ties which involve the civic degra- 
dation, provided the perſon con- 
demned be not re- inſtated; 

3d, By a ſentence of contumacy, 
provided the ſenteuce be not an- 
nulled ; 

ath, By an aſſociation with any 
foreign order of chivalry, or an 
foreign body, which ſhall fup 
either proofs of nobility, or diſtinc- 
tion of birth, or require religious 
vows. 

VII. The law regards marri 
ſolely as a civil contract. The legiſ- 
lative power ſhall eſtabliſh for all 
the inhabitants, without diſtinction, 
the mode by which births, marriages, 
and deaths, ſhall be aſcertained, and 
ſhall appoint the public officers, who 
ſhall receive and preſerve the cer- 
tificates of them. 

VIII. French citizens, conſidered 
with reſpect to thoſe local relations 
which ariſe out of their aſſociation 
in cities, and in certain diviſions of 
territory in the country, form the 


Communities. 


in a foreign 


The legiſlative power may fix the 
extent — — of each com- 
munity. 


IX. The citizens who compoſe 
each community, have a right of 
chcoſing, for a time, 2 to 
the forms preſcribed by the law, 
thoſe among them, who, under the 
name of municipal officers, are 


charged with the ent of 
, (F) the 
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the particular affairs of the com- 
munity. | | 
To the municipal offcers may be 
- delegated, certain functions relative 
to the general intereſt of the ſtate. 
Xx. The rules which the municipal 
officers ſnall be bound to follow in 
the exerciſe, both of the municipal 
functions, and of thoſe which ſhall 
* be delegated to them for the general 
intereſt, ſhall be fixed by the Jaws, 


ITI. 
07 the Public Powers, 


1. The 2 is one, indi- 

viſible, inalienable, and impreſcript- 
a ible; it belongs to the nation: no 
ſection of the people, nor any indi- 


vidual, can aſſume to itſelf the ex- 


erciſe of it. 

II. The nation, from which alone 
flow all the powers, cannot exerciſe 
mem, but by delegation, 
The French conſtitution is repre- 
entatiue; there preſentatives are the 
legiſlative body and the king. 
III. The legiſlative power is dele- 
gated to a national aſſembly, com- 

ſed of temporary repreſentatives, 

Freely choſen by the ages to be 
exerciſed by this aſſembly, with the 
ſanction of the king, in manner atf- 
terwards determined. 

IV. The government is monar- 
chical; the executive power is dele- 
. gated to the king, to be exerciſed 
under his authority, by miniſters 
and other reſponſible agents, in man- 
ner afterwards determined. 

V. I be judicial power is delegat- 
ed to judges choſen for a time by 
the people. 

CHAP, I. 
Of the National Legiſſative Afembly. 


I. The national aſſembly, form- 
ing the legiſlative body, is 
— and conſiſts of one chamber 


repreſentatives are atta 
perma- 
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II. It ſhall be formed 
elections every two years, 

Each period of two year f 
form one legiſlature, 

III. The diſpofitions of they 
ceding articles ſhall not take g 
with reſpect to the enſuing l:yi 
tive body, whoſe powers ſhall 
tue laſt day of April 1793. 

IV. The renewal of the legt 
tive body ſhall be matter of 
right. 

V. The legiſlative body cut 
be diſſolved by the king. 


Sgcrio I, 


Number of Repreſentati ve— Baſi 
Repreſentation, 


I, The number of repreſent 
tatives to the legiſlative body is eve 
hundred and forty-five, on accou 
of the eighty-three departments 
which the kingdom is compoſe 
and independent of thoſe that 
be granted to the colonies. 

II. The repreſentatives ſhall 
diſtributed among the eighty- 
departments, according to the thr 
proportions of territory, of popu 
tion, and of direct contribution. 

III. Of the 745 repreſentative 
247 are attached to the territory. 

Of theſe each department | 
nominate three, except the dep 
ment of Paris, which fhall only n 
minate one. 

IV. Two hundred and forty -n 
repreſentatives are attributed to i 
population. | 

[The total maſs of the actire Þ 
pulation of the kingdom 1s divide 
into 240 parts, and each def 
ment nominates as many of the & 
puties as it contains parts af l 


ulation. : 

Fr . Two hundred and ſorty alt 
ched to Ui 

direct contribution. 
The ſum-total of the direft - 
tribution of the kingdom 15 Men 


PUBLIC 


14 into 249 Parts; and each 
«neat nominates as many de- 
ies 25 it pays parts of the contri- 
100, 
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n Aſemblies Nomination of 
Elefors. 


| In order to form a national 
vilative aſlembly, the active citt- 
ws ſhall meet every two years, in 
may aſſemblies, in the towns and 
tons. | Y 

The primary aſlemblies ſhall 
ro Wende of full right, the 
end Sunday of March, if they 
we not been convoked ſooner by 
te public officers eſtabliſhed by law. 
Il. To be an active citizen, it is 


ellary, 

[obe born, or to have become a 
renchman ; V9 

To be twenty-five years .of age 


To have reſided in the city or 
anton during the time determined 
the law; | 

To pay, in any part of the king- 
m, a direct contribution, at lea 

qual to the value of three days la- 
our, and to produce the acquit- 


Not to be in a menial capacity 
mely, that of a ſervant receiving 


lo be inſcribed in the munici- 
Ity of the place of his reſidence, 
ache liſt of the national guards; 

To have taken the civic oath. 

Ill. Every ſix years the legiſlative 
edy ſhall fix the minimum and the 
mimum of the value of a day's la- 
ur, and the adminiſtrators of the 
ſe departments ſhall determine the 
r for every diſtrict, 

IV. None ſhall exerciſe the right 
in active citizen in more than one 


or employ another as his 


TH [i 
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V. Thoſe ſhall be excluded from 
the rights of an active citizen, 

Who are in a ſtate of accuſation; 

Who, after having been conſti- 
tuted in a ſtate of failure, or inſol- 
vency, * by authentic docu- 
ments, ſhall not produce a general 
diſcharge from their creditors. 

VI. The primary aſſemblies ſhall 
name electors. in proportion to the 
number of aftive citizens reſiding 
in the town or canton. 

There ſhall be named one elector 
for a hundred active citizens preſent, 
or not, in the aſſembly. 

There ſhall be named two for 
131 to 250; and ſo on in this pro- 
portion. | 

VII. No man can be named elecs 
tor, if along with the conditions ne- 
ceſſary in order to be an active ci» 
tizen, he does not join the following : 
In towns of more than 6000 inha- 
bitants, that of being proprietor or 
life-renter of a property valued on 
the rolls of contribution, 'at a re- 
venue equal to the local value of 
200 days labour ; or of renting a 
houſe, valued on the ſame rolls, at 
a revenue equal to the value of 150 
days labour, | 

In towns helow 6000 inhabitants, 
that of being proprietor, orlife-renter 
of a property, valued on the rolls of 
contribution, at a revenue to 
the local value of = days labour; 
or of renting a houſe, valued on the 
ſame rolls, at a revenue equal to the 
value of 100 days labour. 

And, in the country, that of being 
proprietor or life-renter of a pro- 

rty, valued on the rolls of contri- 

ution, at a revenue <qual to the 

local value of 190 days labour; or 

of being a farmer of lands, valued 

on the ſame rolls, at the value of 400 
days labour. 

ith reſpe& to thoſe who ſhall 

be at the ſame time proprietors or 


life-renters on one hand, and tackſ- 


(F 2) men 
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men or farmers on the other, their 

wers on theſe different accounts 

1all be added together, to eftabliſh 
their eligibility. 


Sxcriod III. 


Eleforal Iſendli:.— Maminarin of 


Repręſentati ves. 


I. The electors named in each de- 
partment ſhall convene in order to 
chuſe that number of reprefenta- 
tives, whoſe nomination ſhall belong 
to their department, and a number 
of ſubſtitutes equal to the third of 


the repreſentatives. 


The electoral aſſemblies fhall 
form themſelves, of full right, the 
Aſt Sunday of March, if they have 
not been convoked ſooner by the 


public officers inted by law. 
II. The repreſentatives and fub- 
ſtitutes ſhall be choſen by an abſo- 


Jute majority of votes, and cannot 
be choſen but from amongſt the 
active citizens in the department. 

III. All the active citizens, what - 
ever be their condition, profeſſion, 
or contribution, may be choſen re- 
preſentatives of the nation. f 
IV. Thoſe, however, fhall be 
obliged to decide between one or 
other ſituation —Miniſters, and ether 
agents of the executive power, re- 
moveable at pleaſure; Commiſfion- 
ers of the national treaſury ; Col- 
lectors and receivers of direct con- 
tributions; Superintendants of the 
collefion, or management of indi- 
rect contributions, and national do- 
mains, and thofe who, under any 
denomination whatever, are attach- 
ed to the __ s of the military or 
civil houſhold of the king. 

The adminiſtrators, ſub-admi- 
niſtrators, municipal officers, and 
commandants of the national guards, 
ſhall-alſo be obliged to make a 
choiee, 

V. The exerciſe of judiciary 
ſunctions ſhall be incompatible with 


in the departments, ſhall nut be 
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thoſe of a repreſentative of the 


tion, during all the continuance 
the legiſlature; | 

The judges ſhall be replaced 
their ſubſtitutes, and the king | 
. by briefs of commiſi 

or the replacing of his commif 
at the tribunals. 

VI. The members of the leg 
tive body may be re. elected tot 
next legiflatnre ; but not afterwin 
till after an interval of one leg 
kure. 

VII. The repreſentatives 


preſentatives of a particular depa 
ment, but of the whole nation, 
no mandate can be given them 


SecTION IV. 


Seffion and Regulation of the Prin 
and Electoral Ajjemblier. 


I. The functions of the prime 
and electoral aſſemblies are limit 
to the right of electing; and x ſo 
as the elections are over, they i 
ſeparate, and ſhall not form th 
ſelves anew, but when they ſhall 
corvoked ; if it be not in the caſe 
Sect II. Art. I. and of Set. 1 
Art. I. above. 

IT. No active citizen can enter 
vote in an aſſembly, if he is arme6 

III. Armed force cannot be 
troduced in the meeting, except 
the expreſs deſire of the aſſed 
unleſs in the caſe of actual viole 
when the order of the preſident f 
be ſufficient to call in the aid 

blic force. | 
IV. Every two years, there 
be drawn up in each diftrict, l 
cantons of the active citizens; 
the liſt of eack canton fhall be ps 
liſhed and up two months 
fore the meeting of the : 
Aſembly. The proteſts which 
be made either againſt the right 
citizens, named in the liſt, or di 


part of thoſe who ſhall 


ue unjuſtly omitted, ſhall be 
id to the tribunals, to be there 
\marily decided upon. 
The liſt Hall ſerve to regulate the 
millon of citizens in the next 
mary Aſſembly, in every point 
Lt fall uot have been aſcertained 
i ſentence pronounced before the 
ing of the aſſembly. | 
y. The Electoral Aſſemblies have 
| right of verifying the qualifica- 
ons and powers of thoſe who ſhall 
ent themſelves there; and their 
cilons ſhall be proviſionally exe- 
uted, with a reſerve for the ſen- 
r of the legiſlative body at the 
ine of the verification of the pow - 
n of deputies, 

VI. Inno caſe, and under no pre- 
ext, hall the King, or any agents 
umed by him, interfere in queſ- 
los relative to the regularity of 
he convocations, the fitting of aſ- 
blies, the form of elections, or 
te political rights of citizens. With- 


bens of tne commiſſaries of the king, 
| the caſes determined by law, 
dere queſtions relative to the 

tial rights of citizens ought to be 
arried to the tribunals, 


SecTion V. 


{ ing of the Repreſentatives in the 
National Legiſlative Aſembly. 


I. THE repreſentatives ſhall aſ- 
emble on the firſt Monday of May, 
a the place of the meeting of the 
lt legiſlature. 

II. They ſhall form themſelves, 
vifonally, into an aſſembly, 
inder the 2 af the eldeſt 
Þ verify the powers of the repre» 
natives preſent. 

II. As ſoon as theſe may be ve · 


ſhed, to the number of 373 mem- 
they ſhall conſtitute themſelves 


not 


ut prejudice, however, to the func- r 


> 
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under the' _ the 1 Le. 

lative Aſſembly ; they ſhall name 
2 and ſe- 
cretaries, and enter upon the exer 
ciſe of their functions. 

IV. During the whole of the 
month of May, if the number of re- 
preſentatives preſent fall ſhort of 

73, the Aſſembly ſhall not per- 

rm any legiſlative act. They may 
iflue an arret, enjoining the abſent 
members to attend to their functions 
within fifteen days at fartheſt, undet 
a penalty of 3000 livres, if they do 
produce an excuſe which ſhall 
. by the legiſlative 

J. 423 

V. On the laſt day of May, what- 
ever be the number of members 

eſent, they ſhall conſtitute them- 
8 National Legiſlative Aſſem- 
bly. 

WI. The repreſentatives ſhall pro- 
novnce ig a body, in the name of 
the French people, the oath, 10 ve 
ee or die. | 
They thall then individually take 
the oath, to maintain, with all their 
power, the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
decreed by the National Conſtituent A 
ſembly, during the years 1789, 1790, 
and 1791; to propoſe or afſent to no- 
thing in the courſe of the legiſlature, 
evhich may at all tend to infringe it; 
and to be, in every reſpect, faithful 
to the Nation, the Law, and the King. 

VII. The repreſentatives of the 
nation are inviolable ; they cannot 
be examined, accuſed, or adjudged 
at any time with reſpect to what 
they have ſaid, written, or done, in 
the exerciſe of their functions of re · 

eſentatives. 

VIII. They may for a crime be 
ſeized in the act, or in virtue of an 
order of arreſt ; but notice ſhall be 
given of it, without delay, to the le- 

iſlative body; and the proſecution 
Bal not be continued, till after the 
(F 3) Legiſ- 
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Legiflative body ſhall have decided 
that there 15 ground for accuſation. 


Of the Royalty, the Regency, and the 


Miniſters, 


SECTION I. 
Of the Royalty and the King. 


I. The Royalty is indiviſible, 
and delegated hereditarily to the race 
on the throne, from male to male, 
by order of primogeniture, to the 
perpetual excluſion of women and 
their deſccndants, * 

Nothing is prejudged in 
the efſect of 2 iu tb 
race on the throne. 

II. Jhe perſon of the king is ſa- 
cred and inviolable: his only title is 
King of the French. 

III. There is no authority in 
France ſuperior to that of the law. 
The king reigns only by it, and it is 
only in the name of the law that he 
can require obedience. 

IV. The king, on his acceſſion 
to the throne, or at the period of 
his majority, ſhall take to the nation, 
in the preſence of the legiſlative 
body, the oath, 4 To be faitl ful io the 
Nation, and to the Law; to employ all 
the power delegated to him, to main- 
tain the Conſtitution decreed by the 
National Conflituent Aſembly in the 
years 1: £9, 1790, and 1791 ; and 
to cafe the laws to be exetutrd.” “? 

If the legiſlative body ſhall not be 
eſſembled, the king ſhall cauſe a 
proclamation to be 1fſiied, in which 
ſhall be expreſſed this oath, and a 
Pee to repeat it as ſoon as the 
egiſlative bodies ſhall aſſemble. - 

V. If, one month after an invita- 
tion by the legiſlative body; the king 
has not taken this oath, or if after 
taking it he ſhall retract, he ſhall be 


of citizens, and may be accuſed and 


are in like manner united at the tu 
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deemed to have abdicated the n 


I. If the king put himſelf x 
the head of an army, and direct t 
forces of it againſt the rition, f 
ne do not oppoſe, by a formal 
any ſuch enterprize undertaken in 
his name, he ſhall be deemed u 
have abdicated. 
VII. If the king, having gong 
out of the kingdom, do not retyr 
on the invitation of the leyiſlativg 
body, and within the delay fixed 
the proclamation, whi h canno i 
leſs than two months, he ſhall be 
deemed to have abdicated, 
The delay ſhall commence f 
the day when the proclamation 
of the legiſlative body ſhell hav 
been pubJiſhed in the place of it 
fitting ; and the miniſters ſhall be 
obliged, under their refponſibility 
to perform all the acts of the ex 
ecutive power, the exerciſe of whic 
ſhall be ſuſpended in the hands 
the abſent king. 
VIII. After abdication, exprei 
or legal, the king ſhall be in the ct 


tried like them, for acts poſterior u 
his abdication. k 

IX. The particular effects whic 
the king poſſeſſes at his acct ſion i 
the throne, are irrevocably unit 
to the domain of the nation ; he he 
the diſpoſition of thoſe which he 
qui-es on his own private account 
it he has not diſpoſed of them, they 


of the reign. | 

Xx. The nation makes provi 
for the ſplendour of the throne bj 
civil liſt, of which the Legilat 
body ſhall fix the ſum at the co 
mencement of each reign, for fl 
whole duration of that reign. 

XI. The king ſhall mw a 
adminiſtrator of the civil lit, 5 
ſhall-commence all ſuits forthe kin 
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ad againſt whom all actions for: 
du of the king ſhall be carried on, 
id judgments given and executed. 
ntenc-s of condemnation, obtain- 
| by the creditors of the civil liſt, 
hall be executed. againſt the admi- 
ſfrator perſonally and his private 


une. 
III. The king ſhall have, inde- 
end:nt of the honorary guard 
ich ſhall be furniſhed him by the 
itizens, national guards of the piace 
his reſidence, a guard paid from 
funds of the civil liſt, It ſhall 
x exceed 1200 foot, and 600 horſe. 
The degrees and rules of advance- 
ent ſhall be the ſame in it as 
mongſt the troops of the line, But 
boſe who compoſe the king's guards, 
all paſs through all the degrees 
v luſirely amongſt themſelves, and 
= obtain any in the army of 
e line, 

The king cannot chuſe his guards, 
it among thoſe who are at preſent 
aftive ſervice in the troops of the 
ne, or amongſt the citizens who 
we ſerved a year in the national 
de, provided they are reſidents 
the kingdom, and that they have 
nouſly taken the civic oath. 

The king's guards cannot be or- 
red or required any other pub- 

e. 


ſervic 


dxcriov II. 
Of the Regency. 


. The king is a minor till the 
of eighteen complete ; and dur- 
jg tis minority, there ſhall be a 
ent of the kingdom. 
ll. The regency belongs to the 
"ion of the king, who is the next 
fezree according to the order of 
refon to the throne, and who 
s attained the age of twenty five, 
vided he be à Frenchman reſident 


®APERSS, (#7) 
in the kingdom, and not preſump- 


tive heir to any other crown, 
have taken the civic oath 


Women are excluded from the 


ncy. 3 
II. If a minor king have no re- 

lations who unite the above quali- 

ties, the regent of the kingdom 

be elected as is directed in the fol · 

lowing article: 5 

IV. The Legiſlative body ſhall 
not elect the regent. 

V. The electors of each diſtri 
ſhall aſſemble in the chief place of 
their diſtri, after a proclamation, 
which ſhall be iſſued in the firſt 
week of the new reign, by the legiſ- 
lative body if convened; and if ſe- 
— e miniſter of juſtice ſhall 

bound to make that proclamation 
in the ſame week. 

VI. The electors ſhall name in 
every diſtrict, by individual ſcrutiny, 
and abſolute plurality of votes, a 
citizen eligible, and reſident in the 
diſtrict, to whom they ſhall give by 
the proges-verbal of the election, a 
ſpecial mandate, limited to the ſole 

nction of electing thecitizen whom 
he ſhall judge in his heart and con- 
ſcience the moſt worthy of being 
regent of the kin v4 

II. The citizens having theſe 
mandates, elected in the diſtricts, 
ſhall be hound to aſſemble in the 
town where the legiſlative body holds 
its ſcat, the fortieth day at fartheſt, 
counting from that of the advance- 
ment of the minor king to the 
throne ; and they ſhall form there 


the electoral aſſembly, who ſhalt 
proceed to the nomination of the 


regent. 

VIII. The election of the regent 
ſhall be made by individual ſcrutiny 
and abſolute plurality of votes. 

IX. The electora i aſſembly cannot 
employ itſelf, but relative to this elec- 
tion, apd ſhall ſeparate as ſoon as 
(F 4) the 
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Y election is finiſhed—Eyery other 

T which it ſhall 1 is — 
ed unconſtitutional and of no eſſect. 
7 X. The electoral aſſembly ſhall 
make its preſident preſent the pro- 
ces-verbal of the election to the le- 
giſlative body, wha after having ve- 
. Tified the regularity of the ęlection, 
ſhall make jt public over all the 
kingdom by a proclamation. 
4 Xl. The regent exerciſes, till the 
king's majority, all the functions of 
royalty, and is not "perſonally re- 
ſponſible for the acts of his adminiſ- 
tration. 

XII. The regent cannot begin 
the exerciſe of his functions, till aſter 
taking to the nation, in the preſence 
of the legiſlative body, an oath, 75 
be faithful to the nation, the law, and 
the king; and to employ all the power 
delegated to the king, and of which 
the exerciſe is confiaed to him during 
the minority of the king, to maintain 
the conftitution decreed by the national 
conſtituent afſembly, in the years 1789, 
1790, and 1791, and to cauſe ibs 
las to be executed,” 

If the legiſlative body is not af- 
ſembled, the regent ſhall cauſe a 
8 to be iſſued, in which 

all be expreſſed this oath, and a 
promiſe to 1epeat it as ſoon as the 
giſlative body ſhall be met. 

X111. As Jong as the regent is not 
entered on the exerciſe of his func- 
tions, the ſanction of the laws re- 
mains ſuſpended ; the miniſters con- 
tinue to perform, under their re- 
ſponſibility, all the acts of the execu- 
tive power. | 
XIV. As foon as the regent ſhall 
take the oath, the leyiſlative body 
ſhall fix his allowance, which ſhall 
not be altered during his regency. 

XV. If on account of the mino- 
rity of the relation called to the 
regancy, it has devolved to a more 
diſtant relation, or been ſetled by 
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election, the regent who ſhall hen 
entered on the exerciſe of i, ſhal 
continue his functions till the m 
jority of the king. | 
XVI. The regency af the king 
confers uo right over the pe 
on of the minor king. 

XVIl. The Care of the mine 
king ſhall be confided to his mother; 
and if he has no mother, or if ſe be 
married again at the time o. hes 
fan's acceſſion to the throne, or if 
ſhe marry again during the minority 
the care of him ſhall be delegate 
by the legiſlative body. 

Neither the regent, nor his de 
ſcendants, nor a woman, can be 
choſen as guardian of the mino 


voy. 5 

VII, In caſe of the king“ in 
ſanity, notorionſly admitted, legal 
proved, and declared 2 legifl 
tive body, after three ſucceſſive de 
liberatioas held monthly, there ſha! 
be a regency, as long as ſuch ic 
pacity continues, 


SECTION III. 


I. The preſumptive heir ſha 
bear the name of Prince Renal. H 
cannot go out of the kingdom, with 
out a decree of the legiſlative body 
and the king's conſent. 

If he is gone out of it, and || 
being arrived at eighteen year: 
age, he do not return to Franc 
ater being required by a proclama 
tion of the legiſlative body, he! 
held to have abdicated the right 
ſucceſſion to the throne. _ 

II. If the preſumptive heir de 
minor, the relation of full age, 4 
next in order to the regency, 
bound to reſide within the .ingdom 
In caſe of his going out of it * - 
returning on the requilicion © 


?UBLIC 


iſlati he ſhall be held to 
are 4 right to the re» 


1 The mother of the minor 
„having the care of him, or the 
lan elected, if they go out of 
be kingdom, forfeit their charge. 
{the mother of the preſumptive 
ir, a minor, go out of the king- 
m ſhe cannot even after her re- 
have the care of her minor ſon, 
come king, but by a decree of the 
illati ve way | 
IV. A law ſhall be made to regu- 
te the education of the minor king, 
d that of the minor heir pre- 


mptive. | 

\ The members of the royal fa- 
jily called to the eventual ucceſ- 
a to the throne enjoy the rights 
an active citizen, but are not 
higible to any places, employs, or 
actions, in the nomination of the 
people. 

— the places of winiſters, 
dey are capable of offices and em- 
days in the nomination of the king; 
however they cannot be commanders 
u chief of any army or fleet, nor 
fulbl the fundions of ambaſſadors, 
without the conſent of the legiſlative 
body, granted on the propoſition of 
be king. [ 

VI, The members of the royal 
knily, called to the eventual ſuc- 
flion to the throne, ſhall add the 
&nomination of French Prince, to 
de name which ſhall have been 
pren them in the civil act, ſtating 
ſdeir birth; and this name can 
either be patrony mic, nor formed 
Kay of the qualifications aboliſhed 
the preſent conſtitution. 

The denomination of Prince can- 
n de given to any other individual, 
nd ſhall convey no privilege, nor 
n exception, to the common rights 

Frenchmen. 

VII. The acts by which ſhall be 

Fly ſtated the births, marriages 


ino 
1 
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and deaths of the French princes, 
ſhall be preſented to the legiſlative 
body, who ſhall command the de- 
poſit of them in their archives. 
VIII. No real apanage (in land 
ſhall be granted to the members 
the royal family. | 
The younger ſons of the king 
ſhall receive, at the age of twenty- 
five, or on their marriage, an an- 


nuity, the amount of which ſhall 


be fixed by the legiſlative body, and 
which ſhall terminate with the ex; 
tiaction of their male heirs, 


Section IV. 
Of Miniſters, 
I. To the king alone belongs the 


choice and revocation of miniſters. 

II. The members of the preſent 
national aſſembly, and ſucceeding 
legiſlatures, the members of the tri- 
bunal of annulment, and thoſe who 
ſhall ſerve in the high jury, cannot 
be advanced to the miniſtry, nor 
receive any offices, gifts, penſions, 
ſalaries, or commiſhons from the ex- 
ecutive er, or its agents, durin 
the — of . — 
nor during two years after having 
finiſhed the exerciſe of them. 

The ſame ſhall be the cafe with 
reſpect to thoſe who ſhall be in- 
ſcribed in the liſt of the high jury, 
during all the time that their in- 
ſcription ſhall continue. 

III. No one can enter upon the 
exerciſe of any employ, either in the 


bureaux of miniſters, or in thoſe of 


the adminiſtrations of public power, 
without having taken the civie 
oath, and having verified his having 
taken it. | 

IV. No order of the king can be 
executed, if it be not ſigned by him, 
and counterſigned by the miniſter or 


ay” the ent. 
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_ for all the offences committed by 
them againſt the national ſafety and 
the conſtitution; | 

For every attack on individual 
property and liberty ; 
For every waſte of the money 
allotted for the expences of their de- 
partment. 
VI. In no caſe can the written or 
verbal order of a king ſhelter a 
miniſter from reſponſibility, | 
VII. The miniſters pon to 

ent every year to the legiſlative 

2 at. the Liar bu of the ſeſſion, 
the ſtate of the expences of their de- 
partment ; to give an account of 
the employment of the ſums deſtined 
for that ** and to mention the 
abuſes which may have crept into 
the different parts of the govern- 
ment. 


VIII. No miniſter in or out of 


＋ can be criminally proſeeuted 
or any tranſaction of his adminiſ- 


tration, without a decree of the le- 


giltative body. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Exerciſe of the Legiſlative 


Power. 


_ __ SEcTlow I. 
Powers and Functions of the National 
Legiſlative Aſſembly. 


I.. The conftitution delegates 
excluſively to the legiſlative body, 
the powers and functions following: 

1. To propoſe and decree laws : 
the king can only invite the legiſ- 
Jative body to take an object into 
conſideration. 

2. To fix the public expences. 

3 · To eſtabliſh the public contri- 
butions—to determine their nature, 
quantity, duration, and mode of 
collection. b 

4- To divide the direct contribu- 
tion amongſt the deyartments of the 
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kingdom—to ſuperintend the , 
ploy of all the public revenus, 
to demand an account of it. 
F. To decree the creation or ſu 
preſſion of public offices. 

6. Ta determine the quality 
weight, impreſſion, and name of i 
coin, 

7. To permit or prohibit the in 
troduction of foreign troops incoth 
French territories, and of foreig 
naval forces into the poits of ; 

ingdom. 

8. Tofix annually, after the pr 
poſition of the king, the number o 
men and ſhips of which the land an 
naval armies ſhall be compoſed 
the pay and number of individu 
of each rank; the rules of admif 
ſion and promotion; the forms « 
inrolment and diſcharge ; the for 
mation of naval equipments ; the 
admiſſion of foreign troops, or nar 
forces into the ſervice of France; 
and the pay of troops, in caſe ofthe 
being diſbanded. 

9. To regulate the adminiſtratig 

overnment, and the alienation 0 
the national domains. 

10. To proſecute before the hig 
national court, the miniſters and 
principal agents of the executive 

wer, in what relates to their re 

ponſibility. 

To accuſe and proſecute before 


the ſame court, thoſe who ſhall 


charged with any attack or conſpi 
racy againſt the general ſafety of di 
ſtate, or againſt the conſtitution, 
11. To eſtabliſh the laws, accord 
ing to which marks of honour 0 
decoration, purely perſonal, ſhall 
be granted to thoſe who have fe 


dered ſervices to the ſtate. 


12. The legiſlative body have d 
right to decree public honours te 
the memory of great men. * 

II. War cannot — _— 
on, but by a decree of the jeg" 
tive body paſſed on the formal hr 


ere 


gary propoſition of the king, 
1 fandioned by him. 

In the caſe of imminent or com- 
ed hoſtilities, of an ally to be 
morted, or a right to be preſerved 
ce of arms, the king ſhallnotify 
{.n:- without delay to the legiſ- 
ne body, and ſhall declare the 


le in As 0 it. 
off If the eg iſlativt be not fit- 
eier be, the king ſhall emble it im- 


cdi: tely. 
f the legiſlative body decide that 
ought not to be made, the king 
immediately take meaſures to 
y or prevent all hoſtilities, the 
nifters being reſponſible for delays. 
If the legifſative body find that 
hoſtilities commenced are a 
lpable aggreſſion on the part of 
wiſters, or any other agent of the 
eutive power, the author of the 
reſion ſhall be proſecuted cri- 
nally, 
Purlng the whole courſe of war, 
e leviflative body may require. the 
Ing to negociate peace, and the 
g is bound to yield to this requi- 
o. 
On the immediate concluſion of 
5 tze legiſlative body ſhall fix 
ie time within which the troo 
ed above the peace eſtabliſh- 
ent, ſhall be diſcharged, and the 
dy reduced to its ordinary ſtate. 
III. It belongs to the legiſlative 
ly to ratify treaties of peace, al- 
de, and commerce, and no treaty 


k have effect but by this ratifica- 


IV. The legiſlative body has the 
fit of determining the place of its 
ings, of continuing them as long 
$1 ſhall think neceſſary, and of ad- 
ning; at the commencement of 
ch reign, if it be not ſitting, it 
be bound to meet without 
7 
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It has the right of police in the 
place of its ſitting, and to ſuch ex- 
tent around it as ſhall be determined. 

It has the 1 * of diſcipline over 
its members; but it can pronounte 
no heavier puniſhment than cenſure, 
arreſt for eight days, or impriſon- 
menc for three. 

It has the right of diſpoſing, for 
its ſafety, and the reſpect that is due 
to it, of the forces which ſhall be 
placed, by its confent, in the city 
where it ſhall hold its ſittings. | 

V. The executive power cannot 
march, or quarter or ſtation any 
troops of the line within thi 
thouſand toiſes of the legiſlative 
body, except on its requiſition, or 
by its authority. 


Section II. 


Holding of the Sittings, and Form of | 
deliberating. 


I. The deliberations of the le- 
22 body ſhall be public, and 

e proceedings of its fittings ſhall 
be printed. 

IT. The legiſlative body, may, how- 
ever, on any occaſion, form itſelf 
into a general committee. 


Fifty members ſhall have a right 
to demand this, | 
During the continuance of the 
general committee, the aſſiſtants ſhall 
retire, the chair of the preſident ſhall 
be vacant, and order Mall be main- 
tained by the vice-preſident. 

III. No legiflative act can be de- 
bated and decreed, except in the 
following form : | 

IV. The plan of a decree ſhall be 
read thrice, at three intervals, the 
ſhorteſt of which cannot be leſs than 
eight days. 

V. The diſcuſſion ſhall be | 


after every reading ; nevetherleſs, 


z 
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after the firſt or ſecontl reading, the 
legiſlative body may declare that 
there is reaſon for adjournment, or 
that there is no need for delibera- 
tion; in this laſt caſe, the plan of 
the decree may be introduced again 
in the ſame ſeſſion. 

Every plan of a decree ſhall be 

inted and diſtributed before the 
— reading of it can be com- 
menced, _ 

VI. After the third reading, the 

ſident ſhall be bound to propoſe 
it to deliberation ; and the legiſlative 
body ſhall decide, whether they are 
qualified to paſs a definitive decree, 
or would rather chuſe to poſtpone 
their deciſion, in order to gather 
more ample information on the ſub- 
ject. 

VII. The legiflative body can- 

not deliberate, if the meeting do not 
conſiſt of at leaſt two hundred 
members: and no decree ſhall be 
made, except by the abfolute major- 
ity of votes. 
VIII. No plan of a law, which, 
after having been ſubmitted to diſ- 
cuſſion, ſhail have been rejected af- 
ter the third reading, can again be 
introduced the fame ſeſſion. 

IX. The preamble of every defi- 
nitive decree ſhall anuounce, firſt 
the dates of thoſe fittings at which 
the three readings of the plan of the 
decree were — : ſecond, the de- 
cree by which it ſhall have been ap- 

ointed, after the third reading, to 
decide definitely, 

X. The king fhall reſuſe his 
ſanction to decrees whoſe preamble 
ſhall not atteſt the obſervance of the 
above forms ; if any of thoſe decrees 
be ſanctioned, the miniſters ſhall 
neither put to it the ſeal, nor pro- 
mulgate it, and their reſponſibility 
in this reſpect ſhall continue fix 


rs. 
XI. Excepting from theſe regu- 
lations, decrees recognized, and de- 
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clared urgent by a previo 
ration of the legiſlative wr. | 
they may be modified, or reg 
in the courſe of the ſame ſeſſion, 
The deciee by which 2 ma 
ſhall have been declared urn 
ſhall announce the reaſons « ; 


and there ſhall be mention mate bi 
this ious decree in the ot : 
ble of the definitive decree, n 

T 


SECT10N III. 
Of the Royal Sandlim, 


I. The decrees of the lei 
tive body are preſented to the kin 
who may refuſe his aſſent to them, 

II. In the caſe of a refuſal of d 
royal aſſent, that refuſal is ouly / 
pen/tve. 

Vhen the two following leyik 
tures which ſhall follow that 1 
which the decree was preſent 
ſhall ſucceſſively repreſent the fan 
decree in the ſame terms in whi 
it was originally conceived, the k 
ſhall be deemed to have given k 
ſanction. 

I. The aſſent of the king is 

reſſed to each decree, by the 
olowing formula, figued by f 
king : { he king conſents, ard u 
cauſe it to be executed. 

he ſuſpenſive refuſal is thus 

reſſed: 7 he king will examine. 

IV. The king is bound t« exp 
his aſſent, or refaſal, to each decr 
within two months alter it ſhall ha 
been preſented, 

v. No decree to which the ki 

has refuſed his aſſent, can be pt 
ſented to him by the ſame leg! 
ture. : 

VI. The decree ſanctioned! 
the king, and thoſe which 
been preſented to him by three " 
ceſſive legiſlatures, alone have u 
force of a law, and bear the dan 
aud title of /aws, \ 
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ied as laws, without being ſub- 
ge to ſanction, thoſe acts of the 
[ative body which relate to its 
Futon as a deliberating afſem - 


5 
1 
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I interior police, and that 
ich it may exerciſe in the ex- 
il ſpace, which it ſhall have de- 
ined ; 

The verification of the powers of 
e members preſent ; 

The injunctions to abſent mem- 


The convocation of the primary 
Emblies in cafe of delay; 

The exerciſe of conſtitutional ſu- 
intendance over the adminiſtra- 
x, and municipal officers ; 

Queſtions of eligibility, or the 
dity of elections. 

Exempting likewiſe from ſanc- 
on, acts rela*ive to the reſponfi- 
y of miniſters, and all decrees 
porting that there is ground of 
ation, | 

VIII. The decrees of the legiſſa- 
ie dody, concerving the eſtabliſh- 
ent, prorogation, and collection 
public contributions, ſhall bear 
e name and title of laws; they 
all be promulgated and executed 
thout being ſubje& to ſanction, 
rept with reſpect to thoſe di ſ 
ons, which ſhould eſtabliſh other 
nalties than pecuniary fines and 
wonltraints. 

Theſe decrees cannot be paſfed 
Wt after the obſervation of the 
malities preſcribed by the articles 
, 6, 7, 8, and 9, of ſeR. II. 
the preſent chapter; and the 


llative body ſhall not inſert in 
2 any diſpoſitions foreign to their 


SECTION IV. 


on of the Le: fai, Body 
with the Ki: 


|. When the legiſative body is 


ceaſe to be a deliberating -body 
Shi the king hall be-preſent. 
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VII, There ſhall be, however, / definitively conſtituted, it ſhall ſend 


a deputation to inform the king. 
The king may every year open the 
ſeſſion, and propoſe the objects, 
which, during its continuance, he 
thinks ought to be taken into conſi- 
deration; this form, however, is 
not to be conſidered as necgſary to 
the activity of the legiſlative hody, 

III. When the legiſlative bod 
wiſhes to adjourn longer than fit- 
teen days, it is bound to inform the 
king, by a deputation, at leaſt eight 
days previous. 

II. A week, at leaſt, before the 
end of each ſeſſion, the legiſlative 
body fhall fend a deputation to the 
king, to announce to him the day 
on which it propoſes to terminate 
its ſittings. The king may come, 
in order to cloſe the ſeiſion. 

IV. If the- king find it of im- 
portance to the welfare of the ſtate, 
that the ſeſſion be continued, or that 
the adjournment be put off, or take 
place only for a ſhorter time, he 
may ſend a meſſage to this effect, on 
which the legiſlative body is bound 
to deliberate. 

V. The king ſhall convoke the 
iflative body, during the interval 
its ſeſſion, at all times when the 
intereſt of the ftate ſhall appear to 
him to require it, as well as in thoſe 
caſes which the legiſlative body ſhall 
have forefeen and determined, pre- 
vious to their-adjournment. - 

VI. Whenever the king ſhall vi- 

fit the place of meeti the legi- 


le 
o 


ſlative body, he ſhall be received 


and conducted back by a daputa- 
tion; he cannot be ac ied 


VII. The preſident can in -no 
caſe form of a tation. 
VIII. The legiſlative body call 


IX. The 
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IX. The acts of correſpondence 


of the king with the legiſlative body, 
mall be always counterſigned by a 
miniſter. 

x. The minſtters of the king 
ſhall have admiſſion into the na- 
tional legiſlative aſſembly; they 
mall have a place aſſigned to them; 
they ſhall be heard always when 
they demand it on objects relative 
to their adminiſtration, or when 
they ſhall be required to give infor- 
mation. They ſhall alſo be heard 
on objects ſoreign to their admi- 
niſtration, when the national aſſem- 
bly ſhall grant them liberty to 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Exerciſe of the Executive 


Power. 


I. The /upreme executive power 

reſides excluſively in the hands of 
the king. 

The king is the ſupreme head of 
the general adminiſtration of the 
kingdom : the care of watching 
over the maintenance of public 
order and tranquillity is entruſted 
„eee 

e king is the ſupreme 0 
the land — ſea forces. | 
Tos the king is delegated the care 
of watching over the exterior ſecu- 

rity of the kingdom, and of main- 
- taining its rights and poſſeſſions. 
II. The king names ambaſſadors, 
and the other agents of political ne- 
iations. 

He beſtows the command of ar- 
mies and fleets, and the ranks of 
He names two thirds of the rear- 
a admirals, one half of the lieutenant- 
| pg camp marſhals, captains.of 

ips, and colonels of the national 
+ gendarmerie, — 1 
He names 2 third of the colonels 


and lieutenant. colonels, and : 


. He appoints the commiſſaris 
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of the lieutenants of ſhin... 
whole in conformity to tle 
with reſpect to promotion, 

He appoints, in the civil ggg 
ſtration ot the marine, the dire 
the comptrollers, the trezfuren 
the arſenals, the maſtere of | 
works, the under maſters of © 
buildings, kalf of the maße of x 
miaiſtration, and of the un cn. 
ters of conſtruction. 


the tribunals. 

He appoints the chief ſupen 
tendants of the adminiſtration 
indirect contributions, and the a 
miniſtration of national domain, 

He ſuperintends the coinage 
money, and appoints the officers e 
truſted with this ſuperintendance| 
the general commiſſion aud d 
mints, 

The effigy of the king is fir 
on all the coinage of the Foote 

III. The kirk: orders letter, 
tent, brevets, and commiſſions, to 
delivered to all the public a: 
that ought to receive them. 

IV. The king orders a liſt 
penſions and gratifications to | 
made out, for the purpoſe of be 
preſented to the legiſlative bo 
each ſeſſion, and decreed, it there 
reaſon for it. 


SEcT10N I. 
nar 
Of the Promulgation of Laws, the 


I. The executive power 
charged with ordering the ſeal 
ſtate to be put to laws, and cauli 
them to be promulgated. | 

It .is-equally charged with © 
ſing to be promulgated and ex 
ted, thoſe acts of the legiſlative 906 
which have no need of the fan 
of the king. 

II. Two copies of each law fi 


nale, both ſigned by the king, 
lie, ind ſealed with the ſeal of 
The one ſhall be depoſited 
the archives of the ſeal, and the 
r ſhall be ſent to the archives 
the les iſlative body. 

l. The promulgation of laws 
yl be thus expreſled : 

«N. (the king's name) by the 
mace of God, and the conſtitu- 
tonal law of the ſtate, king of the 
French, to all preſent and to 
come, greeting. The national 
aembly has decreed, and we 
vill and ordain as follows: 

(Here a literal copy of the decree 
ul be inſerted, without any varia- 


2 command and ordain to 
il adminiſtrative bodies and 
courts of juſtice, to cauſe theſe 
preſents to be tranſcribed on their 
regiſters, read and publiſhed, and 
polted up in their departments 
ad reſpective place of reſort, and 
executed as a law of the realm ; 
In which we have ſigned theſe pre- 
ſents, to which we have cauſed 
the ſeal of the ſtate to be put.” 

IV. If the king be a minor, laws, 
clamations, and other acts pro- 
ding from the royal authority 
ning the regency, ſhall be con- 
wed in theſe terms: 

N. (che name of the regent) 
zent of the kingdom, in the 
ume of N. (the King's name) by 
the grace of God and the conſti- 
whonal law of the ſtate, king of 
de French, &c.“ 

V. The executive power is bound 
{nd the laws to the adminiſtra- 
e bodies and courts of juſtice, to 
certified that they are ſo ſent, 
[anſwer for it tothe legiſlative 


l. The excutive power cannot 
te ay law, not even proviſional, 
wcrely proclamations, % 
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able to the laws, to ordain or en- 
force the execution. 


SecT1on II. 
Of the Interior Adminiftration, 


I. There is in each department 
a ſuperior adminiſtration, and in 
each diſtri a ſubordinate admini- 
ſtration. 

IT. The adminiſtrators have no 
character of repreſentation. 

They are agents, choſen for a time 
by the people, to exerciſe, under 
the ſuperintendance and the autho- 
rity of the king, the adminiſtrative 
functions. 

III. They can neither interfere 
in the exerciſe of the legiſlative 
power, nor ſuſpend the execution 
of the laws, nor aſſume any autho- 
rity over judicial proceedings, nor 
over military regulations or opera- 
tions. 

IV. The adminiſtrators are ef. 
ſentially charged with the repartition 
of the direct taxes, and with the 
ſuperintendance of the funds ariſing 
from all the contributions and pub · 
lic revenues in their territory. 

It belong to the legiſlative power 
to determine the rules and mode of 
their functions, both with reſpect to 
the objects above mentioned, as well 
as with reſpect to all the other parts 
of the interior adminiſtration. 

V. The king has the right of an- 
nulling ſuch acts of the adminiftra-- 
tors of d nt, as are contrary 
to the law, or the orders he has 
tranſmitted to them. 

He may, in caſe of obſtinate dif- 


obedience, or of their endangering, 


by their acts, the ſafety or peace 
of the public, ſuſpend them -trom 
their functions. | 

VI. The admigiſtrators of depart- 
ment have alſo the right of annul- 


conform. ling the acts of the ſub · adminiſtra- 


tors, 
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tors of diſtrift, contrary to the laws 
or to the arrets of adminiſtrators 
of department, or to the orders 
which the latter ſhall have given or 
tranſmitted. 

They may likewiſe, in caſe of 
an obſtinate diſobedience on the part 
of the ſub-adminiſtrators, or if the 
latter endanger, by their acts, the 
public ſafety or tranquillity, ſuſpend 
them from their functions, with the 
reſerve of informing the king, who 
my remove or — Sa the ſuſpen- 

on. 

VII. The king, if the adminiſtra- 
tors of department ſhall not uſe the 

which is delegated: to them 
in the article above, may directly 
annul the acts of ſub- adminiſtra- 
_ and ſuſpend them in the ſame 
caſes 


VIIT. Whenever the king ſhall 
pronounce or confirm the ſuſpen- 
fion of adminiſtrators, or fub-admi. 
niſtrators, he ſhall inform the legiſ- 
lative body. This body may either 
remove or confirm the ſuſpenſion, 
or even diſſolve the culpable admi- 
niſtration; and if there be ground, 
remit all the adminiſtrators, or ſome 
of them, to the criminal tribunals, 


or enforce againſt them the decree 
ol accuſation, 


Scrion III. 
Of External Connections. 


I. The king alone can keep up 


foreign political connections, con- 


duct negociations, make prepara- 
tions of war, proportioned to thoſe 
of the neighbouring ſtates; diſtri- 
bute the land and ſea forces, as he 
ſhall judge moſt ſuitable, and re- 


gulate their direction in caſe of war. 


II. Every declaration of war ſhall 


He made in theſe terms: By be 


king of the French, in the name of 


. the nation. 


rendered, by judges choſen f 


law affigns to them by any <& 
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III. Tt belongs to the king 4 
ſolve and ſign with all — 
ers, all treaties of peace, al 
and commerce, and other con 
tions, which he ſhall judge nett 
for the welfare of the ſtats, wi 
reſerve for the ratification 
legiſlative body. 


CHAP. v. 
Of the Judicial Pauer. 


I, The judicial power can 
no caſe be exerciſed, either by 
leyiflative body, or the king, 

II. Juſtice ſhall be gratuit 


time by the people, inſtituted 
letters patent of the king, who 
not refuſe to grant them. 
cannot be depoſed, but for forfe 
duly judged ; nor ſuſpended, but 
an accuſation admitted. 
The public accuſers ſhall be 
med by the people. 
III. The tribunals cannot e 
interfere in the exerciſe of the | 
lative pewer, or ſuſpend the 
cution of the laws, or undertake 
adminiſtrative functions, or cite 
fore them the adminiſtrators, 
account of their functions, 
IV. The citizens cannot be 
drawn from the judges whom 


miſſion, or by any other att 
tions or. evocations than thoſe ul 
are determined by the laws. 
V. The right of the citizen 
terminate definitively their dil 
by the way of arbitration, ſhal 
ceive no infringement from 
of the tive power. 
VI. ordinary courts of 
tice cannot receive any cl 
until it be certified to them that 
ies have appeared, or that ibef 
Faer has cited the oppoſite part 
appear before medialoriy to en 


by I” —- #3 © 


ve bring abour © reconcilia 


il. There ſhall be one or more 


of 
lg The number of them 


111, It belongs to the leyiſlarive 
er to regulate the number and 


ede, of the tri- 


obich each tribunal ſhall be com. 
fed, 

IX; In criminal matters, ho < ci- 
can be tried, but on an accuſa- 
received by a jury, or deereed 


{ ation, 


{and declared by a jury# 1 
The accuſed ſhall” have a- right 
refuſe, as 


hou "ſignia reaſons. - 
anc beof fewer than twelve mem. 


The een of the ae mal 
judges. 
The inſtruction af * 


"oma be reſuſed 00 che ac. 
ho man acquitted by a lawful 
unt of the ſame fact. 


acer of police: and no man 
u de arreſted or detained, but in 
nue of a mandate of -officers 
pice ; of an order for: 
of accuſation of the legiſlative 
M in the caſes where it longs 
= pronounce ; or of a. — 
dnment or detention for 
i of correction. 
3 man ſeized upon and 
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ace in the canton and in 


|dedetermined by the legiſlative 


11 


the number of Judges 


the" legiſlative body, in the caſes? 
it belongs to | it to Faun the | 


Aﬀer the thin of the ac- 
ation, the fact ſhalt be 'recogni- 


far as twenty 1 
The jury which declares the fact m 


11796 


ul be public, and the affiſtance of 


V can be retaken or accuſed un 


I. No man can be — | 
t in order to be conducted before 


| onal 
ion by a "tribunal p of a de- ar 
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conducted before an officer of po- 


lice, ſhall be examined immediate · 


ly, or at lateſt in twenty-four hours 
If it reſult from the examination, 
that there be no ground for blame 
ag4inſt him, he ſhall be directly ſet 
at ñiberty; or if there be to 
ſend bim to à houſe of arreſt, he 
ſhall be conducted there with the 
leaſt delay poſhble, and that in any 
caſe cannot exceed/thret daa 
XII. No man arreſted an be 
detained if he give ſufficient bail in ; 
all caf:s where the law permits a 
man to remain free under bail. 
XIII. No mam, im the cafes when. 
detention is authoriſed by the law, 
can be conducted ar detainees an 
where, but in thoſe places legally 
and publickly marked dur as hobiſes 
of arreſt, of juſtice, or priſons; 
XIV. No guard nor jailor: — 
receive or detain any man, but in 
virtue of a manilate, order of arreſt, 
decrec. of | accuſation, or ſentence; ' 
mentioned inthe tenth artiole above,. 
nor without tranſcribing tem - 
his own regiſter, | 
XV. Every guard or: bn 38 
bound, and; no — can releaſe: 
him from the to | 
the perſon. —— the 2700 2. of- 
ficer who ſupetrintends the police of 
the houſt of arreſt, as often as it 
ſhall be required of him. 
The production of the perſon 
derained, cannot alſo be refufed to 
his relations and friends, who bring 
an order from a civil officer, who 
ſha}! be bound always to yrant it, 
unleſs the guard or jailor produce 
an order form a judge, tranſcribed 
in his: A— to keep the perſon 
cret 
Lk. Every man, whatever be his 
place or occupation, except thoſe to 
whom the law confides the right of 
arreſtation, who ſhall give, ſign, 
execute, or make to be — 
an order to arreſt a citiaen; or ho- 
(G) ever, 
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ever, even in the caſes of arreſtation 
—— the law, ſhall conduct, 
receive, or detain a citizen, in a place 
of detention not publicly and & I 
ly marked out:; and every guard or 
jailor who ſhall act in oppoſition to 
the Giſpoſitiom of the above XIV. 
and XV. articles; hall be culpable 
of the:erime of arbi detention. 
XVI. No man can be taken up, 
or proſecuted, on account of the 
writings which he has cauſed. to be 
printed an publiſhed; whatever be 
their ſubjact, if he has not -defgnedly © 
provokhdediſobedience to the law, 
ontuige: i che eſtabliſhed” powers, 
and reſiſtance to their acts, or any 
of the ladions declared crimes or of- 


fences by the law. 5./* wut 249 | 
Thel cenſure of all the as of the 
eſtabliſtied powers is permitted; but 
valuntaty calumnies apdinſt the 
probity af public offibers /a nd againſt 
the rectitude of their intentions in 
the exerelſe of their functiaùs, may 
de priſecuted by thoſe who are the 
ſubject of them. 
alumnies or injurious ſayings: 
ifft any kind of perſons, relative 
to-the actions of their private life, 
ſhall he pun iſned by proſecution. 
XVII. No man can be judged, 
either civilſy or criminally, for acts 
of writing, printing or publifhing, 
except it has been recogniſed and 
delareq by a jury, iſt, that there is 
an offence in the writing denoun- 
ced : 2d, that the perion proſe- 
cuted is-guilty of it. 
XIX. There fliall be, for the 
whole kingdom, one only tribunal 
of annulment, eſtabliſhed near the 
legiſlative body. Its functions ſhall 
be, to pronounce 2831 4 3 
On demands of annulment of 
judgments given in the laſt reſort 
by the tribunals; | 
On demands c 


* 


ds cf being remitted 
from one tribunal to another, for 
lawful cauſes of ſuſpicion ;- 


. which hall: contain an ,expreſs con 


Which fhall be placed a fhort ac 
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On regulations reſpecting jud 


and ſuits againſt a whole tribum. 

XX. In queſtions of annulmey 
the | tribunal of annulment tha 
never: take cognjzance of the af:i 
itſelf; but after having annulled the 
ſentence which ſhall have been pre 
nouncid in a proceſs, and in whic 
the forms have been violated, « 


tradition to the law, it ſhall rem 
the original affair to the tribunal 
which * to decide on it. 
XXI. When, after being twic 
annulled, a ſentence pronounced þ 
a third tribunal ſhall be attacked or 
——5 omg as; at firſt; the 
| ng more be judzed þ 
. ah of — wide 
having been ſubmitted to the legiſ- 
lative body, Who ſhall: paſs a decree 
declarativg of the law, to which the 
tribunab of annulment ſhall | 
bound: to conform. 

XXII. Every year, the tribunal 
of arinutment ſhall be bound to fend 
to the bat of the Jegiſſative body, 4 
deputation of eight of its member: 
to ꝑreſent a ſtate of tlie deciftor 
paſſed; on the margin of each « 


(6 


= => >» 257 = = 


ws 3 > = 


— 
— 
Novo 


hal 


count of the affair, and the text o 
the law. which ſhall have determinec 
the deciſion. 
XXIII. A high national court 
formed of the members of the tn 
bunal of annulment, and of hig 
Jurors, ſhall take cognizance of of 
fences. committed by the miniſter 
and: principal agents: of the execu 
tive pos er, of: thoſe crimes whic 
attack the general ſafety of the 
ſtate, after the legiſlative body ſhal 
have pang a decree for accufatioc 
It mall not he aſſembled but 2 
the proclamation of the legiſlatvi 
body, and at the diſtance of thi 
thouſand: toiſes at leaſt from e 
—— where the legiſlative bod 


ds its meetings. xXxIx. Th 


* 
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Ww. The orders iſſued ſor 


xuting the judgments of the tri- 
nals, all be conceived in theſe 


nent 

that rms: 1 a 2 1 

aff « N, (the name of the king) by 

de grace of God, and by the 
conſtitutional law of the ſtate, 

bi king of the French, to all preſent 

 « and to come, gree ing. The tri- 


bunal of — —— has fled the 
following judgment: [Here 
ball following a copy of the judg. 
t, in which ſhall be mentioned 


wir e names bf the judges. 8 
dh « We charge and enjoin all of- 
d or 


fcers, upon the ont demand, 


„ pat the ſaid judgment into 
dh execution, © our commiſfaries , of 
hov the tribunals to enforce the fame, 


and all the commanders and of- 
fers of the public force to be 
aſting-with their force, when 
it ſhall be legally required: In 
witneſs" of which, the preſept 
judgment has been ſighed by the 
dr lat of the tribunal, and by 
the regiſter.” 
king's commiſſaries in the tribunals, 
all be, to require the obſervance 
the laws in the judgments to be 
wen, and t6 cauſe them to be 
tecuted after they are paſſed. 

They ſhall not be public accu- 
lers; dat they ſhall be heard on all 
«cuſationg; and ſhall require, dur- 


rigs proceſs, regularity of forms, 
— - beſotudgment, application of 
er W IT . 


Cu XXVI. The king's commiſſaries 


ite drector of the jury, either of- 
ally, or according tei orders given 
ben by the king; | _— 
Offences againſt the individual 
iderty of eitizetis, 1 a inft the free 
ceulstion of provi and other 
hett of commerce, and againſt 
de collector? of contributions : 
Offences by which the execution 


V. The - furitions of the 


n the” tribunais ſhall denounce to 
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of orders given by the king, in the 
exerciſe of the functions delegated 
to him, ſhall be diſturbed or imped- 


1 Infringements on the 11ws of na- 
tions; itton to the execution 
of judgments; and to all exerntive 


acts proceedimg from eſtabliſhed 


powere. 3 vil 1 
XXVII. The miniſter of juſtice 
ſhall denounce to the tribunal of ap- 
pe al, by means of the king's com- 
miſſary, and without prejudice to 
the rights of the parties intereſted, 
the acts in ihich-the udges have ex- 
ceeded the Boutids of their power. 


The tribunal mall aniwl theſe 


acts; and if they give ground for 
forfeittire, the fact ſhall be repre- 
ſented to the legiſlative body, which 
ſhall paſs the decree of accuſation if 
there be ground, and refer the par- 
ties informed againſt to the h g 
national court. 
a» War ad 

O the Public Force. 

I. The public force 1s inſtituted 
to defend the ſtate againſt external 
enemies, and 'to maintain internal 
order and the execution of the 
laws. 3 | 
II. It is compoſed, 

Of the land —— armies; 2 
Of the troo ially deſtin 
for home fervice; #784 es 

And, ſubſidiarily, of the active 
citizens, - and their children of age 
to bear arms, —_— in the roll 
of national guards. a 4 
III. The national guards db nat 
form a military body; or an inftitn< 
tion in the ſtate; they are the citi: 
Zens themſelves, called to aſſiſt the 
public force. | 1 

IV. The citizens can never em. 
body themſeves, or act as nation 
guards, but by virtue of a legal re- 
quiſition of authority. 

(G 2) V. They 


. —— 
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— 
-— 


| 
\ 
| 
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V. They are ſubject in this qua- 
lity to an organization, to be de- 


termined by the law. 


They ſhall be diſtinguiſhed in the 
whole kingdom, by only one form 
ot diſcipline, and one uniform. - 
Diſtinctions of rank and ſubordi- 


nation, ſubſiſt only. relative to the 


fervice, and during its continuance. 

VI. Officers ate choſen for a 
time, and cannot again be choſen 
till after a certain interval of ſervice 
as ſoldiers. 

None ſhall command the national 
gnard of more than one diſtrict. 
VII. All the parts of the public 
force emplo for the ſafety 
of the ſtate from foreign enemies, 
2 act under the command of the 

ing. — 

Vin. No body or detachment of 
troops of the line can act in the 


internal part of the kingdom with- pended. 


out a legal order. | 
IX. No agent of the public force 
can enter the houſe of a citizen, if it 
be not on purpoſe to execute the 
orders of police and of juſtice, or 
0 caſes ſormally provided for by the 
w 


X. The requiſition of the public 
foxce, in the internal part Fa 
kingdom, belongs to the civil of- 
ficers, according to the regulations 
provided by the legiſlative power. 

XI. When any department is 
throughout in a ſtate of commo- 
tion, the king ſhall iſſue, under the 
br e of miniſters, the ne- 
ectlary orders for the execution of 
laws, and the re-eſtabliſhment of 
order; but with the reſerve of in- 
forming the legiſlative body if it be 
aſſembled, and of convoking it if it 
be not ſitting. oP 
XII. The public force is e/ential- 
ly obedient ; no armed body can de- 


iberate. 


XIII. The land and ſea armies, . 


and the troops deſtined to preſerve 


ed and certified by the miniſters « 
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internal ſecurity, are ſubjeteq jn2l 
particular laws, both for the nu oth 


tenance of diſcipline, and for t a6 
manger of judgments, and they V. 
ture of puniſhments, ou occaſion = 
military offences. her 


TITLE v. 7 
4 Public Contributims, 


I. Public contributions ſhall 
debated and fixed every year by 
legiſlative body, and cannot cont 
nue in force longer than the | 
day of the following ſeſſion, if t 
are not expreſsly renewed. 

II. The funds neceſſary to f 
diſcharge of the national debt, 
the pay ment of the civil lift, 
under no pretext, be refuſed on 


n 

The ſalaries of the miniſters 
the catholic religion, who are pai 
preſerved, elected, or named in vi 
tue of the decrees of the nation 
conſtituent aſſembly, form a part 
the national debt. | 
The legiſlative body cannot, 
any caſe, charge the nation with! 
payment of the debts of any in 
vidual, 
III. The accounts at full lengt 
of the miniſterial department, fig 


commiſſioners, ſhall be made pul 
lic, by being printed atſ the con 
mencement of the ſeſſon of esc 
legittature. | 

So ſhall alſo the ſtate of receipt 
of the different taxes, and all i 

ublic revenues. | 
. The ſtate - pm ary exper 
ture ſhalt be diftinguiſhee accorc 
to their nature, and ſhall exprel 
the ſums received and diſburſed 
xear by year, in each diſtrict. 

The private expences of mn 
partment, and thoſe relative - 


re 


nals, the adminiſtrative bodies 
her eftabliſhments, ſhall alſo 
ade public. 

The adminiſtrators of depart» 
and ſub-adminiſtrators, can 
mer eſtdbliſh any public contri · 
, nor make any diſtribution 
nd the time and the ſums fixed 
te legiſlative 4 nor delibe- 
, or permit, without being au- 
ed by it, any local loan to be 
gal to the citizens of the depart- 


| The executive power directs 


wg in of contributions, and gives 


he neceſſary orders to this effect. 


TITLE VI. 


Cornefion of the French Nation 
with other Nations. 


French nation renounces 
wdertaking of any war with a 
to make conqueſts, and will 


a" employ its forces againſt the 
„fun people. 

ht e canſtitution no longer admits 
Dit d*Aubaine, 


weigners, „ ee in 
ne or not, inherit the propert 
leir parents, whether 3 
Fremhmen, 

dey can contract, acquire, and 
t, property ſituated in France, 
Ciſpoſe of it as well as any 
Mich citizen, in every mode author- 
dy the laws, 

gners in France are ſubject 
ame criminal laws and regu- 
as of police as French citizens, 
lu teſel ve for conventions agreed 
oreign powers. heir 
ans effects, induſtry, and reli- 
ve equally protected by the 


ſuperintends the collection and 


— 
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b 
Of the Revifien of Conftitutional He- 


crees. 


I. The National Conſtituent 


Aſſembly declares, that the nation 


has an impreſcriptible right to 


change its conſtitution ; and never- 
theleſs, conſidering that it is moſt 


ſaitable to the national intereſt to 


make uſe, only by means appointed 
by the conſtitution itſelf, of tl.e nght 
of reforming thoſe articles which 
experience ſhall demonſtrate the in- 
venience of, decrees, that the aſſem- 


bly of reviſion ſhall proceed in the _ 


following manner : 

II. When three following legiſla- 
tures ſhall have declared an uniform 
wiſh for the change of any conſtitu- 
tional article, the reviſion demanded 


| ſhall take place. 


111. The enſuing legiſlature (that 
commencing in 1791) cannot pro- 
poſe the reform of any conſtitution, 
al article. 


Iv. Of the three legiſlatures who | 
ſhalſ ſucceſſively propoſe any changes, 


the firſt two ſhall not occupy them- 
ſelves relative to that object, but in 
the laſt two months of their laſt 
ſeſſion, and the third at the end of 
its firſt annual ſeiſion, or at the be- 
ginning of the ſecond. 

Their deliberations on that matter 
ſhall be ſubjected to the fame forms 
as the legiſlative acts; but the de- 
crees by which they ſhall have ex- 
preſſed their defires, ſhall not be 
ſubjected to the ſanction of the king. 

V. The fourth legiſlature, aug- 
mented by two hundred and forty- 
nine members choſen in each de- 
partment, by doubling the ordinary 
number which it furniſhes for its 
population, ſhall conſtitute the aſ- 
ſembly of reviſion. 


(G 3) There 


* 
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Theſe two hundred and forty- 
nine members ſhall be elected after 
the nomination of repreſentatives to 
the legiſlative body ſhall have been 
terminated, and there ſliall be form- 
ed a ſeparate proces-verbal of it. 

The aſſembly of reviſion ſhall not 
he compoſed. af more than one 
chamber. | | 

VI. The members of thethird le- 
gilature, who ſhall have demanded 
a change, cannot be elected in the 
aſſembly of reviñon. 

VII. The members of the aſſem- 
bly of reviſion, after having pro- 
nounced all at once the oath, 4 zo 
live free or die, ſhall individually 
ſwear, 0 \confine themſelves to decide 
on theobjeTs which ſhall have been ſub- 
mitted to them by the wnanimous wiſh of 
three preceding legiflatures ; and to 


maintain, in other reſpedts, with al! 


their power, the c onf{itution of the king = 
dem, decreed by the National Conſtituent 
Ajjembly in the years 178), 1790, 
and 1791 3 and to be in all faithful 
to the nation, to the law, and to the 
King. 

VIII. The aſſembly of reviſion 
ſhall be bound to occupy itſelf after- 
wards,-and without delay, in the ob- 
jects which ſhall have been ſubmit- 
ted to its examination ; and as ſoon 
as this taſk is finiſhed, the two hun- 
dred and forty-nine new members, 
named over and above, thall retire, 
without taking a part in any caſe in 
the legi/ative atts, . 


The French colonies and poſſeſ- 
fions in Aſia, Africa, and America, 
although they make a part of the 

rench empire, are not included in 


che preſent conſtitution. ' * 


— — 

None of the powers inſtituted by 
the conſtitution havea right to change 
it in its whole, or in its ex 
cep ing the reforms which may be 


made in it by the mode of reviſion, 
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conformably to the r 

Title VH — ke . 
The National Conftituent at 

bly commits the depoſit of it toy 

fidelity af the legiſlative body, of 

king, and of the judges, to the vi 

Jance of fathers of families, to wi 


and to mothers, to the attachment 


oung citizens, to the courage d 
renchmen. | 


— — — 


The decrees paſſed by the nati 
aſſembly, which are not included 
the act of conſtitution, ſhall bet 
ecuted as laws; and thoſe anteri 
laws which it has not altered, 
alſo be obſerved fo lung us they ſh 
not be revoked or modilicd byt 
legiſlative puwer. 


VEeRniER, Prefide 
PovGEaRD, Cov?! 
Malt, Carta 
RENARD, CHAI 16 
Aus v, (Biſhop 
the Department oft 
Meuſe) Dagchg, ! 
erętaries. 


(Signed) 


Sept. 3, 1791. The national 
ſembly having heard the cn 
act above read, after approvingot 
declare, 'that the conſtitution is 
niſhed, and that it can mae 
change in it. There ſhallbe nar 
immediately, a deputation of f 
members, to offer, the ſame dt 
the conſtitutional act to the king 


(Signed as before) 


Letter from the King te the Nati 
* Aſembly, announcing his Reo 
to accept the Conſtitution, Sept. | 

* Gentlemen, 


I Have attentively examiner! 
conſtitutional act, which you - 


rated for my acceptance. I ac- 
it, and I will cauſe it to be ex- 
med. At another time this de- 
ion might have been ſufficient 
reſent, I owe to the intereſts of 
, nation, I owe to myſelf, to make 
own my motives. 

bare always, ſince the com- 
cement of my reign, deſired the 
rm of abuſes, and in all acts of 
wernment wiſhed to be regulated 
the public opinion. Different 
nati aſs, among the number of which 
uled Wy be placed the ſituation of the 
ances at my acceſſion tothe throne, 
inter the immenſe expences of an ho- 
durable war, long ſupported with- 
ey N increaſe of impoſts, had eſta- 
iſhed a conſiderable diſpraportion 
ren the revenues and the ex- 
nces of the ſtate. 

Impreſſed with the extent of the 
i, I not only ſought the means 
remedying it; I felt the neceſſity 
preventing its return. I had 
red the project of ſecuring the 


tions 


t Aer 
it tot 
y, of 
he vi 
0 un 
Iment 
ge of 


of pineſs of the people upon a fixed 
aud of ſubjecting to invariable 
I les, even that authority of which 

ws the depoſitary. I called on 


be nation to execute it. 
ln the courfe of the events of the 
lution, my intentions never 
ried, When, after having reform- 
the ancient inſtitutions, you be- 
n to ſubſtitute in their ſtead the 
eſſays of your work, I did not 
ay the expreſſion of my ſenti- 
ts till the whole conſtitution 
would be known to me; I favour- 
| the eſtabliſhment of its parts, 
en before I could judge of the 
de: and if the diforders which 
we attended almoſt all the periods 
Ithe revolution, have too frequent- 
1 afflicted my heart, I hoped that 
de law would reſume force in the 
nds of new authority ; and that, 
approaching the term of your la- 
rs, every day would reſtore to it 


dba: ſelpect, without which che Peo- 
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ple can neither enjoy liberty nor 
appineſs. I long perſevered in 
this hope, and my reſolution on 
— at the moment when 
abandoned me. Let every one re- 
collect the moment at which I quit- 
ted Paris; the conſtitution was al- 
moſt completed; and, nevertheleſs, 
the authority of the laws ſeemed to 
diminiſh every day: opinion, far 
from concentring in any point, was 
divided into a number of parts, 
The moſt violent counſels alone 
ſeemed to be received with any de- 
gree of favour ; the licentiouſneſs of 
the preſs was at its height; no pow- 
er was reſpected. = 

I could no longer perceive the ex- 

reſſion of the general will in the 

— which I every where ſaw with- 
out force, and without effect. Then, 
I am bound to declare, if you had 
preſented to me the conſtitution, T 
ſhould have been of opinion that the 
intereſt of the people (the conſtant 
and uniform rule of my conduct 
did not permit me to accept it. 
had only one ſentiment; I formed 
only one project; I wiſhed to get at 
a diſtance from all parties, and learn 
what was the real wiſh of the nation. 

The motives by which I was then 
influenced no longer ſubſiſt; ſince 
that time, tlie inconveniences and 
the evils of which I complained 
have ſtruck yau in the ſame light as 
me; you have teſtified an inclina- 
tion tu re-eſtabliſh order; you have 
direct your attention to the want 
of diſcipline in the army; you have 
perceived the neceflity of reftraining 
the abuſes of the preſs, The revi- 
ſion of your labour has placed a- 
mong the number of laws of regula- 
tion, ſeveral articles which had been 

ſented to me as conſtitutional, 
Fou have eſtabliſlied legal forms, 
ſor the reviſion of thoſe which you 
have placed in the conſtitution. In 
fine, the ſentiment of the people ap- 
pear to me no longer doubtful: l 
| (G 4) have 
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have ſeen them at once diſplayed, 
both by their adherence to your 
work, and by their attachment to 
the ſupport of monarchical govern- 
ment, | 

I accept then the conſtitution ; 1 
engage to maintain it at home, to 
defend it againſt attacks from a- 
broad, and to cauſe it to be execut- 
ed by all the means which it puts in 
my power. | 

I declare that, informed of the ad- 
herence of the gieat body of the 
people to the conſtitution, I re- 
nounce the right of concurrin 
which I had claimed in this — 
and being reſponſible only to the na- 

tion, no other, while I renounce it, 
can have a right to complain. 

I ſhould, however, deviate from 
truth, if I affirmed that I perceived 
in the means of execution and admi- 

niſtration, all the energy neceſſary to 
we motion and preſerve the unity 
in all the parts of ſo vaſt an empire; 
but ſince opinions are divided upon 
theſe ſubjects, I conſent that the e- 
ciſion ſhould be left to the teſt of 
experience alone, While I ſhall 
have faithfully emplayed all the 
means which are entruſted to me, no 
reproach can be laid on me; and 
the nation, whoſe intereſt alone 
ought to be the ſupreme rule, will 
explain itſelf by thoſt means which 
the conſtitution has reſerved to it. 

But, gentlemen, for the ſecurity 
of liberty, for the ſtability of the 
conſtitution, for the individual hap- 

ineſs of all Frenchmen, there are 
intereſſs in which an imperious duty 
preſcribes to us to combine all our 
efforts: theſe intereſts are, reſpect 
tor the laws, the re eſtabliſhment of 
order, and the re- union of all citizens. 
Now that the conſtitution is de fini- 
tively ſettled, Frenchmen living 
under the ſame aus ought to know 
no enemies but thoſe who infringe 


your ſucceſſors ſecond me with en 
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them. Diſcord and Anarchy; the 
are our common enemies, - 

I will oppoſe them with all g 
power: it is neceſſary that you 


; that the law, without attemy 
ing to eſtabliſh its dominion oy 
the mind, may equally protett : 
thoſe who ſubmit their conduct 
it; that thoſe, whom the fears 
perſecution and of trouble hz 
driven from their country, be 
ſured of finding at their return {; 
ty and tranquillity. And, in ord 
to extinguiſh the animoſities, 
ſoften the evils which a great 
volution always brings in its trai 
that law may, from this day, beg 
to receive a full execution, let. 
conſent to an oblivion of the p 
Let thoſe accuſations and profer 
tions which originate ſolely — i 
events of the revolution, be for ey 
extinguiſhed in a general reconc 
liation. I I. not of thoſe wh 
have been ſolely influenced by th 
attachment to me—-can you rt 
gard them as crimĩnals? As to the 
who by exceſſes, in which I can pe 
ceive perſonal injuries have brougl 
upon them the proſecution of f 
laws, I ſhall prove in my conduct! 
them, that I am the king of all ti 
French. 

(Signed) LOUIS, 

P. 8. I was of opinion, gentleme 
that I ought to pronounce | 
ſolemn acceptance of the conſt 
tion in the very place in which 
was formed of conſequence 
ſhall come in perſon to- motto 
at noon to the national aſſemd!y 


The . King's Speech to the Naas 
Ajembly on accepting the Cunjtit« 
Hun, Sept. 14. 


Gentlemen, 
} COME to conſecrate, in 


place, ſolemnly, the 
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< | have given to the conſtitu- 
act: in conſequence of which 
e to be faithtul to the nation 
he law; and to employ all the 
4:1 that is delegated to me, to 
inte in tie conſtitution decreed by 
conſtituting national aſſembly, 
this great and memorable 
be that of the re-eſtabliſh- 
at of peace and union, and be- 
e the ſurety of the ineſs of 


ple, and the proſperity of the 


De PRESIDEN T's ANSWER. 


ABUSES of long ſtanding, which 
| triumphed over the good inten- 
ns of the beſt of kings, and had 
zfantly braved the authority of 
throne, oppreſſed France. De- 
tary of the wiſhes, rights, and 
wer of the people, the national 
Embly has eſtabliſhed, by the de- 
ftion of all abuſes, the ſolid baſis 
public proſperity. Sire, what 
bs aſembly has decreed, the na- 
aal concurrence has ratified. 
e moſt complete execution of its 
res, in all parts of the empire, 
teſts the genera] ſentiment. It 
ranges the weak of | thoſe 
bom diſcontent has too long kept 
ind to their own intereſts. It 
xomiſes to your majeſty, that your 
hes for the welfare of the French 
i no longer be vain. 

The national aſſenibly has no- 
ng more to deſire, on this ever- 
denorable day, in which you com- 
Pte, in its boſom, by the moſt ſo- 
Em engagement, the acceptation of 
Witutional royalty. It is the at- 
bament of the French, it is their 
madence, which confers upon you 
Wt pure and reſpectable title to the 
doll deſirable crown in the uni- 
«re; and what ſecures it to you, 
ie, is the unperiſhable authority of 
i couſtitution freely decreed. It is 
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the invincible force of a people who 
fee] themſelves worthy of liberty. 
It is the neceflity which ſo ta 
nation will ever have for — 
tary monarchy. 

hen your majeſty, waiting from 
experience the lights whichare about 
to be ſpread by the practical reſu t 
of the - conſtitution, promiſes to 
maintain it at home, and to defend 
it from external attack, the nation, 
truſting to the juſtice of its rights, 
and to the conſciouſneſs of its force 
and courage, as well as 20 the loyalty 
of your co-operation, can entertain no 
apprehenſion of alarms from with- 
out, and 1s about to contribute, 
by its trahquil confidence, to the 
ſpeedy ſucceſs of its internal govern- 
ment. 

What ought to be yreat in your 
eyes, fire, dear to our hearts, and 
what will appear with luſtre in our 
hiſtory, 1s, the epock of this regene- 
ration ; which gives to France, ci- 
tizens—to the French, a country 
to you, as king, a new title of gran- 
deur and of glory—and to you again, 
as a man, a new ſource of enjoy- 
— and new ſenſations of happi- 
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The King's Speech to the National 
Aſſembly, the laſt Day of their Meer- 
ing, Sep. 30. IIS 

Gentlemen, 

YOU have terminated your la- 
bours : the conſtitution is finiſhed. I 
have promiſed to maigtain it, to 
cauſe it to be executed: it is pra- 
claimed by my orders. This con- 
ſtitution, from which France expects 
proſperity, this fruit of your cares 
and watchings will be your recom- 
pence. France, made happy by 

our labours, will communicate her 

appineſs to you. 
eturn to your homes, and tell 
your 
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your fellow-citizens, that the hap- 
ineſs cf the French ever has been, 
and ever will be, the object of my 
wiſhes ; that I neither have, nor can 
have, any intereſt but the general 
_ Intereſt ; that my proſperity conſiſts 
only in the public proſperity ; that { 
mall exert all the powers entruſted 
to me to give efficacy to the new 
fyſtem ; that I ſhall communicate it 
, toforeigncourts; and ſhall, in every 
thing, prove that I can be happy 
only in the happineſs of the people 
of France, 
Tell them alſo, that the revolu - 
tion has reached its period, and that 
the firmeſt ſupport of the canſtitu- 
tion is now the re- eſtabliſliment of 
order, You, gentlemen, in your 
ſeveral departments, will undoubt - 
edly fecond my vigilance and care 
with all your power ; you will give 
the firſt example of ſubmiſſion to the 
laws which you have framed; in 
the capacity of private citizens you 
will diſplay the fame character as in 
the capacity of public men ; and the 
people, ſecing their legiſlators ex- 
erciſe, in private life, thoſe virtues 
which they have proclaimed in the 
national aſſembly, will imitate them, 
diſcharge with pleaſure the obliga- 
tions which the public intereſt im- 
Poſes on them, and cheerfully pay 
the taxes decreed by their repreſen- 
fatives, It is by this happy union 
of ſentiments, of wiſhes, and exer- 
tions, that the. conſtitution wi l be 
confirmed, and that the nation will 
enjoy all the adyantages which it 
guarantees. | 


The PrESIDENT's ANSWER. 
Sire, 4 
THE adherence of the nation rati- 
ßes the conſtitution decreed by the 
aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the 
nation. Your majeſty has accepted 
it, and the public joy is a ſufficient 


revocably baniſhed ; let reien 


anne 


teſtimony of the general aſſent, 
23 that your majeſty wil 
onger deſire in vain the bappine 
the French. On this memory 
day, the national aſſembly has ; 
thing more to wiſh ; and the natic 
by its tranquil confidence, is i 
to co-operate for the prompt ſuc 
of its internal government, 


—— 


His Majeſty's Proclamation, Cepe. 1 
Lov1s, 

By the grace of God, and by tl 
conſtitutional law of the tat 
king of the French. To all « 

- tizens—preeting : 

I HAVE accepted the conſii 
tion: I will uſe all my endeavoy 
to maintain it, and cauſe it to! 
executed, 

The revolution is completed. 
is time that the re-eſtabliſhment 
order ſhould give to the conſtitut 
the ſupport which is till moſt n 
ceſſary; it is time to fix the opin! 
pf Europe on the deſtiny of Fran 
and to ſhew that the French a 
worthy to be free. 

But my vigilance and my a 
ought ſtil} to be ſeconded by theco 
currence of all the friends of the 
country, and of liberty. It 1s 
ſubmiffion to the laws; it is by 2 
juring the ſpirit of party, and all 

aſſions which accompany it; It 

y a happy union of ſentiments, e 
wiſhes, and of endeavours, that ! 
conſtitution will be confirmed, an 
that the nation will enjoy all the a6 
vantages which it ſecures. 

Let every idea of intolerance the 
be abandoned for ever; let the i 
defire of independence no longer 
confounded with the love of liert) 
let thoſe pernicious terms of , 
proach, with which it has beet © 
tempted to inflame the people, be. 


uns no longer be a ſource of perſe · 
ok and — let all who 
eve the laws be at liberty to adopt 
hat form of worſhip to which they 
+» attached ; and let no party give 
fence to thoſe who may follow 
"ions different from their own 
om motives of conſcience. But it 
«nt ſufficient to ſhun thoſe exceſſes 
which you might be carried by a 
yt of violence; you muſt likewiſe 
il the obligations which are im- 
poſed by the public intereſt. One 
{the firſt, one of the moſt eſſential, 
the payment of the contributions 
ftabli by your repreſentatives. 
tis for the obſervance of engage- 
nents, which national honour has 
rendered ſacred, for the internal 
tranquillity of the ſtate, for its ex- 
nal ſecurity ; it is for the ſtabili- 
y of the conſtitution itfelf that I re- 
rind you of this indiſpenſable duty. 

Citizens, armed for the mainte- 
jance of the law ; national guards, 
never forget that it is to ect the 
kfety of perſons and of property, 
the collection of public contributions, 
the circulation of grain and provi- 
ons, that the arms which you bear 
hare been delivered into your hands. 


ad mutual utility demand, that, be- 
tween the inhabitants of the ſame 
empire, abundance ſhould be ap- 
plied to the aid of indigence ; and 
that it is the duty of public force to 
promote the advancement of com- 
merce, as the means of remedying 
the intemperance of ſeaſons, corr̃ect- 
vg the inequality of harveſt, unit- 
log together all the parts of the 
ingdom, and eſtabliſhing a com- 
nity of the various productions 
8 foil and induſtry. 
you, whom the have 
n to watch over — 


ou alſo, on whom have confer... 
| the formidable power of deter- 
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|t belongs to you to feel that juſtice 


{107) 
mining on the rty, the honour, 
and the life of citizens; you too 


whom they have inſtituted to adjuſt 
their differences, members of the 
different adminiſtrative bodies, 
judges of tribunals, juſtices of peace, 

recommend to you to be impreſſed 
with the importance and dignity of 
your functions. Fulfil them with 
zeal, with courage, with impar- 
tiality. Labour with me to reſtore 
peace, and the government of laws; 
and, by thus fecuring the happineſs 
of the nation, prepare for the return 
of thoſe whoſe abſence has only pro- 
ceeded from the fear of diſorder and 
violence. 

And all yon, who from diffe- 
rent motives have quitted your coun- 
try, your king invites you to return' 
to your fellow-citizens ; he invites 
you to yield to the public wiſh and 
the national intereſt. Return with 
confidence under the ſecurity of law; 
and this honourable return, at the 
moment when the conſtitution is de- 
finitively ſettled, will render more 
eaſy, and more expeditious, the re- 
eſtabliſhment of order and of tran- 
quillity. 

And you, French people, a nation 
illuſtrious for ſo many ages, ſhow 
yourſelves magnanimons and gene- 
rous at the moment when your li- 
berty 1s confirmed ; reſume your 
happy character; let your modera- 
tion and wiſdom revive among you 
the ſecurity which the diſturbances of 
the revolution had baniſhed ; and 
let your king henceforth enjoy with- 

out inquietude, and without moleſ-. 
tation, thoſe teſtimonies of attach+ 
ment and fidelity which can alone 
ſecure his happineſs. 

Done at Paris the 28th Sept. 1791. 


(Signed) LOUIS. 
(and underneath) Ds LyssanTe 
| His 


(p08) 
His Majefty Speech to the New Na- 
tional Hſembl, , Ot. 7» 


Gentlemen, 


ASSEMBLED by virtue of the 
eonſtitution to exerciſe the pawers 
which it delegates to you, you will 
undoubtedly conſider as among your 
firſt duties, to facilitate the operations 
of government ; to confirm public 
credit; to add, if paſuble, to the ſe- 
curity of the engagements of the 
nation; to ſhew that liberty and 
peace are compatible ; and, finally, 
to attach the people to their new 
Jaws, by convincipg thein that thoſe 
Jaws are for their good, 

Your experience of the effects of 
the new order of things, in the ſeve- 
ral departments from which you 
come, will enable you to judge of 
what may be yet wanting to hring it 
to perfection and make it eaſy for 
you to deviſe the moſt proper means 
of giving the neceſſary force and 
a⁊ilivity to the adminiſtration. 

For my own part, called by the 
conſtitution to examine, as frit re- 
preſentative of the people, and for 
their intereſt, the laws preſented for 
my ſanction, and charged with cauſ- 
ing them to be executed, it is alſo 
my duty to propoſe to you ſuch ob- 
jects as I think ought to be taken 
into conſideration in the courſe of 
your ſeſſion. | 

You will ſee the propriety of fix- 
ing your immediate attention on the 
ſtate of the finances, and you will 
feel. the importance of eſtabliſhing 
an equilibrium between the receipt 

and the expenditure, of acceleratin 
the aſſeſiment and the collection of 
taxes, of introducing an invariable 
order into all parts of this vaſt ad- 
miniſtration, and thus providing at 
once ſor the ſupport of the ſtate, 
and the relief of the people. 

The civil laws will alſo demand 
your care, which you will have to 
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render conformable to the Princip) 
of the conſtitution. You will 20 
have to ſimplify the mode of pre 
ceeding in the courts of law, 2 
render the attainment of juſtice mg 
eaſy and more prompt. 

ou will perceive the neceſſity 
eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of nation 
education, and of giving a ſolid boi 
to public ſpirit. You will encourag 
commerce and induſtry, the progre! 
of which has ſo great an influence or 
the agriculture and the wealth 
the kingdom; and you will en 
deavour to make permanent diſpoſ 
tions for affording work and reliel 
to the indigent. 

I ſhall make known my firm 
fire for the re-eſtabliſhment of orde 
and diſcipline in the army ; and | 
ſhall neglect no means that may con 
tribute to reſtore confidence among 
all who compoſe it, and to put it 
into a condition to ſecure the de- 
fence of the realm. If the laws in 
this reſpe& are inſufficient, I ſhall 
make known to you the meaſures 
that ſcem to me to be proper, and 
you will decide upon them. 

1 ſhall in the ſame manner com- 
municate my ſentiments reſpecting 
the navy, that important part of the 
public force, deſtined to protect trade 
and the colonies. 

We ſhall not, I hape, be traubled 
with any attack from abroad. 1 
have taken from the moment that 
accepted the conſtitution, and I fill 
continue to take, the ſteps that ap- 
pear to me the moſt proper to fix the 
opinion of forgign powers in our fa. 
vour, and to maintain with them 
the good intelligence and harmony 
that ought to ſecure to us the con. 
tinuance of peace. I expect the del 
effecis from them; but this expec- 
tation does not prevent me from 
purſuing, with activity, thoſe mea- 
ſures of precaution, which 


ought to dictate. Gen 
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+emen, in order that your 
ortant labours and your zeal 
produce the eſſects expected 
" them, it is neceſſary that con- 
+ harmony and unalterable con- 
ace ſhould reign between the le- 
ative body nd, the king. The 
mies of our repoſe are but too 
lous ta diſunite us: the love 
wr country muſt therefore rally 
and the public intereſt render us 
parable, Thus the public force 
te exerted without obſtruction, 
adminiſtration will not be ha- 
[4 by vain alarms, the proper! 

j the religion of every man w 

equally protected, and no pretext 
be left for any perſon to live at 
tance from a country where the 
are in vigour, and men's rights 


|t is on this great baſis of order 


ſucceſs of your labours, the _y 
the empire, the ſource of all kin 

p, gentlemen, that we all ought 
urn our thoughts in this moment 
th the utmoſt poſſible vigour ; and 


om- WW is the object that I recommend 
ting moſt — 4; your zeal, 

' the Ni your patriotiſm. . - 

rade | 


be The PRESIDENT's ANSWER» 

7 Bu | 

TOUR preſence in the midſt of us 
new engagement which you take 
the country. A conſtitution is 
abliſhed, and with it the libe 

frenchmen, You are to cheri 

va citizen; as king you are to 
atain and to defend it. Inſtead 
ting, it aſcertainsyour power; 
us given you, as friends, all thoſe 
d formerly called theraſelves only 
| ſubjects. ( Here a burſt 2 ap- 
% You have reaſon to be be- 
u by Frenchmen, You aid ſo, 
lome days ago, in this temple of 


t the ſtability of the conſtitution, 


proſperity, muſt depend. It is to 
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the country, and we alſo have reaſoa 
to love you. (The plaudits are rei- 
terated. The conſtitution has made 
ou the firſt monarch in the world. 
Lour love for it places your majeſty 
in the rank of the moiſt favoured 
kings, and the welfare of the people 


«will make you the moſt happy. 


| — — mutual union make us 
peedi its happy influence, 

rify — — dlic 

credit, overthrow anarchy. Such is 

our duty, ſuch are our withes, ſuch 
are your's, fire. Such are our hopes, 

and the benediction of Frenc 

-will be our reward. 4 


| Maſage from the National 4/embly to 
EY the King, Nov. 29. 


Sire, ö 
SCARCE had the national aſ- 
ſembly caſt their eyes on the ſitua- 
tion of the kingdom, when they 
received that the troubles which 
{1 agitate it have their ſource in 
the criminal preparations of the 
French emigrants. 28 

Their audacity is ſupported | 
German princes who mifünder and 
the treaties Ggned between them 


# 
* 


and France, and who affect to forget, 


that to the empire of France, th 
wo? indebted for the —. of Welt. 
ia, which guarantees their ri 

— their . * 

Their hoſtile preparations their 
menaces of invaſion cal! for arma- 
ments that abſorb immenfe ſums 
which the nation would have joyful- 
ly _ to its creditors. 

0 you, Sire, it belongs to put a 
ſtop to them; to hold to foreign 
powers the language that becomes 
the king of the French. Tell them 
that wherever preparations againſt 
France are permitted, France can 
ſee only enemies ; that we will reli- 
giouſly obſerve the oath ta make no 

| con: 
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conqueſts; that we offer them the 
good netghbourhand, the inviolable 
amity of a free and powerful people; 
that we will reſpect their laws, their 
cuſtoms, and their conſtitutions ; 
but that we infaſt upon our own 


being reſpected. Tell them, that 


if the German princes continue to 
favour preparations directed againſt 
the French, we will carry among 
them not fire and ſword, but liberty. 
It is for them to calculate what may 
be the conſequences of the alarm of 
nations. NN 102815 8 ben 
For two years that Frenc 
have been perſecuted on the fron- 
tiers, and that rebels have there 


found fuccour, what ambaſſador has 


ſpoken in your name as he ought? 
Not one. Pet: 

If the French who were driven 
from the country by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes had aſſembled 
in arms. on the frontiers, if they 
had been protected by the princes of 
Germany, Sire, we appeal to. yo 
what would have been the condué 
of Louis the Fourteenth? Would he 
have ſuffered ſuch aſſemblings ? 


Would he have permitted filocours | 


given b nces who, under the 
name of allies, act like enemies? 
What he would have done for his 
authority, let your majeſty do for 
the ſafety of the empire, and the 
maintaining of the conſtitution. 

Sire, your intereſt, your dignity, 
the inſulted greatneſs of the nation, 
all diftate a language very differeat 
from that of your. am | 
The nation expetts from your ener- 
getic declarations to the circles of 
the Upper and the Lower Rhine, 
the electors of Treves and Ments, 
and the biſhop of Spire. 

Let them be ſuch as that the 
— of the emigrants may be in- 

ntly diſperſed. Preſcribe an early 
period beyond which no dilatory 
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- anfwer ſhall be received. 


declaration be ſupported by | 
ments of the fortes entruſted i 


and let the nation know who 


friends and its enemies. 
ſplendid meaſure we ſhall recs 
defender of the conſtitution 


Tou will thus aſſure the tra; 


lity of the empire, inſeparable 
your own; and you will h 
thoſe days of national proſperit 


which peace ſhall reſtore order 


the reign of the laws, in which 
happineſs ſhall be united with 
of all the French. 


A NSWER. 
I Will take the meſſage of 


nationa aſſembly into the mo 
rious confideration. You 


that I have omitted nothing 


ſecure the public tranquillity 
home, to maintain the conſtitut 
and to make jt reſpected abro: 
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The King's Speech to the Nat 
"dfemkh, Decem. 14. 
Getiflemen, | 
I HAVE taken your meſſag 
the 29th of laſt month into deepct 
deration. In 2 caſe that involves 
honour of the French people, 
the ſafety of the empire, I tho 
in my duty to be myſelf the be 
of my anſwer. The nation cat 
but applaud, theſe communic 
— elected and its hered 
repreſentative. 
100 have invited me to take 
ciſie meaſures to effect a cela 
of thoſe external affemblages a 
keep up a hateful diſquiet and 


mentation in the boſom of Fra 
render neceſſary an oppreſlive a 


mentation of expence, and er 
liberty to greater danger 


declared war. You deſire 
uſe declarations to be made 


neighbouring princes, who, 


ations, protect theſe afſem- 
« that the nation can no long- 
fer this want of reſpe& and 
furces of hoſtility. - Finally, 
have given me to underſtand, 


wion, and that the cry of all 
ch is for war, in preference 


ullemen, I have long thought 
dur circumſtances required 
crcumſpeftion in our mea- 
; that having ſcarcely yet wea- 
| the agitations and ſtorms of 
lution, and in the firſt eſſays 
infant conſtitution, no means 
to be neglected that could 
France from the incalcula- 
vals of war. Theſe means I 
aways employed. On the 
und, I have done every thing 
ai the French emigrants to 
dom of their country, and in- 
them to ſubmit to the new 
which a great majority of the 
n has adopted; on the other, I 
employed amicable intimations; 
cauſed formal and preciſe re- 
ns to be made, to divert the 
mouring princes from giving 
i ſupport calculated to flatter 
topes, and encourage them in 
ah deſigns, * 
e emperor has done all that 


u forbidding and diſperfin 

emblages iche his nds, N 
meaſfures at the courts of 
princes, have not been equally 
wn, Unaccommodating an- 
tare been given to my requi- 


"el unjuſt refuſals call for re- 
of another kind. The na- 


ww to the rules of good neigh- 


je general ſenſation is felt by 


minous and degrading pati-, 
not put # ſtop, within his ſtates, to 


to be expected from a faithful 
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tion has manifeſted its wiſhes. You' 
have collected them, you have 
weighed the conſequences, you have 


_ expreſſed them to me by your meſ- 


/ 


ſage. Gentlemen, you have not 
anticipated me. As the repreſenta- 
tive of the people, I felt the peo- 
ple's injuries; and I am now to in- 
form you of the- reſolution I have 
taken to purſue demand (repeated 
applauſes and ſhouts of vive le rei). 

dave cauſed a declaration to be 
made to the elector of Fre ves, that it, 
before the r5th of January, he do 


all collecting of troops, and all hoſ- 
tile diſpoſitions on the part of the 
French, who have taken refuge in 
them, I ſhall no longer confider him 
but as the enemy ot France. (Shouts 
of applauſe, and vive le roi.) 1 
ſhall cauſe ſimilar declarations to 
be made to all who favonr aſſem- 
blages contrary to the tranquillity - 
of the kingdom; and, by ſecuring. 
to foreigners all the protection 
which they ought to expect from 
our laws, I ſhall have a right to de- 
mand a ſpeedy and conſpire 
ration all the injuries whicte 
Frenchmen may have received. 

FE have written to the emperor to 
engage him to continue his good 

es, and, if neceſſary, to exert 

lis authority as head of the empire, 
to avert the evils which the obſtina- 
cy of certain members of the Ger- 
manic body, if longer perſiſted in, 
cannot fail to occaſion. Much may 
undoubtedly be expected from his 
interpoſition, ſupported by the pow- 
erful influence of his example; but 
I am, at the ſame time; making the- 
moſt proper military arrangements 
to render theſe declarations reſpeQ-' 
ed. . 


And if they ſhall not be attended 
to, then, gentlemen, it will only re- 
main for the/me to propoſe war ; 
war, which a people, who have 

| ſolemnly 
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ſolemnly renounced conqueſt, never 
make without neceſſity; but which 
a nation, happy and free, know 
how to undertake when their ſafety 
— when honour commands. 

But in courageouſly abandoning 
ourfelyes to this reſolution, let us 
haſten to employ the only means 


that can aſſure its ſucceſs. Turn 


your attention, gentlemen, to the 
ſtate of the finances; confirm the 
national credit ; watch over the pub- 
lic fortune. Let your deliberations, 
ever — by conſtitutional 
principles, take a grand, high - ſpirit- 
ed, and authoritative courſe, the 
only one that befits the legiſlators of 
a great empire. Let the conſtituted 
wers reſpect themſelves to be re- 
ed; let them give mutual aid 
inſtead of mutual impediment; and 
finally, let it appear that they are 
diſtinct, but not enemies (applaud- 
ea). It is time to ſhew to foreign 
vations that the French people, their 


repreſentatives, and their king, are 


but one (applauded). 

It is to this union, and alſo, let 
us never forget it, to the reſpect we 
pay to the government of other 
ſtates, that the ſafety, conſequence, 
and glory of the empire are attached. 

For my part, gentlemen, it would 
be in vain to andeavour to ſur- 
round with diſguſis the exerciſe of 
the authority which is confided to 
me. In the face of all France I 
declare, that nothing ſhall wea 
my preſeverance, or relax my ef- 


forts, It ſhall not be owing to me” 


that the law does not become the 
protection of the citizen and the 
terror of the diſturber (ſhouts of 
vive le roi), I ſhall faithfully pre- 
ſerve the depoſit of the conſtitution, 
and no conſideration ſhall determine 
me to ſuffer it to be infringed (ap- 
plaudea). If men, who only wiſh for 
diſcord, and trouble, take occaſion 


from this rmneſs, to calumniate my 
7 7 


Hrn 


intentions, I will not ſtoop to n 
by words the injurious ſuſpi 
they may chooſe to circulate. Ty 
who watch the progreſs of gon 
ment with an attentive, but unt 
Judiced eye, muſt ſee that 1 1 
part frum the conſtitationzl |; 
and that I feel pro:oundly how! 
rious it is to be the king of a 
people. 
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The aſſembly will take the 
poſitions you have mae into 
ſideration, and communicate t 
determination by a meſlaye, 


Addreſe from the National Aff 
to the King, Dec. 16, 
Sire, 

IN the language which vou 
jeſty held to them, the national 
ſembly recognize the king of 
French. They feel more than 
how truly valuable is harmony 
tween the two branches df po 
and a frank communication, v 
is the deſire, and will be the well 
of the empire. 
| Sire, the aſſembly will fix allt 
attention on the deciſive meal 
which you announce, and if 
order of events ſhall make! 
meaſures neceſſary, they promile 
your majeſty more true glory u 
was ever obtained by any of yt 
anceſtors. 

They promiſe to Europe the! 
ſpectacle of a great 12 outra 
in its immutable love of lite 
arming the hand in union with 
heart. 

Every where the French pe 
will ſe themſclves with vg 
to their enemics, from the Ki 
to the Pyreenes, from the Alps 


the Oecan. All French — 


F 


\ 
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g, and by ſoldiers intrepid and 
bo fire, the family that de- 
ge your heart—theſe are your 
nds —theſe will never abandon 


All the repreſentatives of the 
ach people - all true Frenchmen 
ntee, on their heads, the de- 
vt of a conſtitution to which they 
ie ſworn, and of a beloved kin 


joſe throne they have eſtabliſl 


+ Speech of George Waſhington, 
Prefident of the United State: of 
America, to both Houſes of Con- 
reſi, Offober 25, 1791+ 


ly Citizens of the Senate, and of 
the Houſe of Repreſentatives. 


[ MEET you, upon the preſent 
ion, with the feelings which 
naturally inſpired by a ſtrong 
preſſion of the proſperous ſitua- 
n of our common country, and 
a perſuaſion equally ſtrong, that 
labours of the feen, which 
$juſt commenced, will, under the 
dance of a ſpirit no leſs prudent 
i patriotic, iſſue in meaſures con- 
we to the ſtability and increaſe 
tional property. 

Numerous as are the providen- 
bleſings which demand our 
wteful acknowledgments, the a- 
lance with which another year 
gin — the induſtry of 
uldandman is too important to 
we recollection. 

dur own obſervations in your 
ferme ſituations will have ſatis- 
you of the progreſſive ſtate of 
alture, manu actures, com- 
, and navigation. In tracing 
cauſes, you will have remarked 
particular pleaſure the happy 
4 of that revival of confidence, 
191. 
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public, as well as private, to which 
the conſtitution and laws of the 
United States have ſo eminently con- 
tributed; and you will obſerve, 
with no leſs intereſt, new and deci- 
ſive proots of the increafing reputa- 
tion and credit of the nation. But 
you, nevertheleſs, cannot fail to de- 
rive ſatisfaction from the confirma- 
tion of theſe circumſtances, which 
will be diſcloſed in the ſeveral of- 
ficial communications that will be 
made to you in the courſe of your 
deliberations. 

The rapid ſubſcriptions to the 
bank of the United States, which 
completed the ſum allowed to be 
ſubſcribed in a ſingle day, is among 
the ſtriking and pleafing evidences 
which preſent themſelves, not only 


of confidence in the government, 


but of reſource in the community, 
In the interval of your receſs, 
due attention has been paid to the 
execution of the different otfetts 
which were ſpecially provided for 
by the laws and reſolutions of the 
laſt ſeſſion. | 
Among the moſt important of 
theſe is the defence and ſecurity of 
the weſtern frontiers. To accom- 
pliſh it on the moſt humane prin- 
ciples, was a primary wiſh. 
Accordingly, at the ſame time 
that treaties have been proviſionally 
concluded, and other proper means 
uſed to attach the wavering, and to 
confirm in their friendſhip the well- 
diſpoſed tribes of Indians —effectual 
meaſures have been adopted to make 
thoſe of a hoſtile deſcription ſenſi- 
ble, that a pacification was deſired 
upon terms of moderation and juſ- 
tice. | 
Theſe meaſures having proved 
unſucceſsful, it became neceifary to 
convincgthe refractory of the power 
of the United States to puniſh their 
depredations : offenſive operations. 
have therefore been directed to 
(H) be 
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be conducted, however, as conſiſt- 
ently as poſhble with the dictates 
of humanity. Some of theſe have 
been crowned with full ſucceſs, and 
others are yet depending. The ex- 


. peditions which have been comple- 


ted were carried on under the autho- 
Tity, and at the expence of the Unit- 
ed States, by the militia of Ken- 
tucky, whoſe enterpriſe, intrepidity, 
and good conduct, are entitled to 
pecultar commendation, | 
Orertures of peace are ſtill con- 


tinued to the deluded tribes, and 


conſiderable numbers of individuals 
belonging to them have lately re- 
nounced all ſurther oppoſition, remo- 


ved from their former ſituations, and 


placed themſelves under the imme- 
diate protection of the United States. 


It is ſincerely to be deſired, that 


all need of coercion in future may 
ceaſe, and that an intimate inter- 
courſe may ſucceed, calculated to 
advance the happineſs of the In- 
dians, and to attach them firmly to 
the United States. 

In order to tii:+, it ſeems neceſ- 

ſary — F 

That they ſhould. experience the 

| benefits of an impartial diſpenſa- 
tion of juſtice, 

That the mode of alienating their 
lands, the main fource of diſcon- 
tent and war, fhould be fo defined 
and regulated as to obviate impo- 
tition, and, as far as may be prac- 

ticable, controverſy concerning 
the reality and extent of the alie- 
nations which are made. 

That commerce with them ſhould 

be permitted under regulations 

mt to ſecure an equitable de- 

1 toward them, and that 

uch rational experiments ſhould 

be made for imparting to them 

the bleſſings of civilization as may 

from time to time ſuit their con- 
ditiou. 

That the executive power of the Unit- 
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ed States ſliould be enabled to » 
ploy the means to which the! 
dians have been long accuſtons 
for uniting their immediate 
tereſts with the preſervation 
peace, And, 

That efhacious proviſion ſhould 
made for inflicting adequate 
nalties vpon all thoſe who, | 
violating their riglits, ſhall j 
fringe the treatics, and endan 
the peace of the union. | 
A ſyſtem, correſpondiny i 

the mild principles of religion: 

philanthropy toward an unelight "y 

ed race of men, whoſe happin 

materially depends on the cond 

of the United States, would be 2! 

nourable to the national chars? 

as conformable to tlie dictates 
ſound policy. 

The powers fpecially veſted 
me by the act lay ing certain du 
on diſtilled ſpirits, which rei 

the ſub-· div iſions of the diſtricts u 

ſurveys, the appointment of of 

and the aſſignment of compe: 
tions, have likewiſe been cam 

into effect. In a matter, in vl 

both materials and experience Wt 

wanting to guide the calculate 
it will be readily conceived that tht 

muſt have been difficulty in !t 

an adjuſtment of the rates of c 
nſation, as would conciliate 2 une 

— competency, with a eg 

regard to the limits preſcribed 

the law. It is hoped, that tix 
cumſpection which has been Ut 
will be found in the reſult to | 
ſecured the laſt of the two objec 

but it is probable, that with 2 

to the firſt, in ſome inſtances, 36 

ſion of the proviſion will be fo 

adviſable. a 
The impreflions with which WW, 

law has been received by the d. 

munity have been, upon the 

ſuch as were to be expected at 


enlightened and well iH Wire 
1 | 


from the N and neceſ- 


yy of the mea he novelty, 
werer, of the tax, in a conſider- 
de part of the United States, and 
2 of ſome of its pro- 
bone, have given occaſion, in par- 
ular places, to ſome degree of diſ- 
vatent, But it is ſatisfactory to 
ow, that this diſpoſition yields to 
explanations and more juſt 
wrehenſions of the true nature of 
be law, And I entertain a full 
afdence that it will, in all, give 
to motives which ariſe out of a 
i ſenſe of duty, and a virtuous 
ard to the public welfare. 

If there are any circumſtances in 
he law, which, conſiſtently with its 
uin deſign, may be ſo varied as to 
ove any well intentioned objec- 
Jons that may happen to exiſt, it 
il conſiſt with a wiſe moderation 
make the proper variations, It 
deſirable, on all occaſions, to 
nite, with a ſteady and firm ad- 
erence to conſtitutional and neceſ- 
ry acts of government, the fulleſt 
dence of a diſpoſition, as far as 
hay be icable, to conſult the 
ilhes of eve of the com- 
unity, and to lay the foundation 
f the public adminiſtration in the 
ſections of the people. 

Purſuant to the authority con- 
ned in the ſeveral acts“ on that 
Whett, a diſtri of ten miles ſquare, 
the permanent ſeat of the 
ment of the United States, has 
teen fixed and announced by procla- 
non; which diſtrict will compre- 
tend lands on both fides of the 
Iver Potowmac, and the towns of 
lerandria and George-town. A 
ay has alſo been laid out, agree- 
de to a plan which will be placed 
ore Congreſs : and as there is a 
FalpeR, favoured by the rate of 
bs which have already taken place, 
ample funds for carrying on the 
iceſſary buildings, there is every 
aptelation of their due progreſs. 
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The completion of the cenſus of 
the inhabitants, for which proviſion 
was made by law, has been duly 
notified (excepting in one inſtance, 
in which the return has been 
informal; and another, in which it 
has been omitted or miſcarried) ; 
and the returns of the officers who 
were charged with this duty, which 
will be laid before you, will give you 
the pleaſing affurance, that the pre- 
ſent population of the United States 
borders on four millions of per- 
ſons, 

It is proper alſo to inform you, 


that a ſurther loan of two millions 


and a half of florins has been com- 
pleted in Holland, the terms of 
which are ſimilar to thoſe of the one 
laſt announced, except as to a ſmall 
reduction of charges. Another, 
on like terms, for fix millions of 
florins, had been ſet on foot, under 
circumſtances that aſſured imme- 
diate completion. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, 


Two treaties, which have been 
proviſionally concluded with the 
Cherokees, and fix nations of 1n- 
dians, will be laid before you for 
your conſideration and ratification. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Re- 


preſentatives, 

In entering upon the diſcharge 
of your legiflative truſt, you muſt 
anticipate, with pleaſure, that many 
of the difficulties, neceſſarily inci- 
dent to the firſt arrangement of a 
new government for an extenſive 
country, have been happily ſur- 
mounted by the zealous and judici- 
cious exertions of your predeceſ- 
ſors, in co-operation with the other 


branch of the legiſlature. The im-. 


portant objects which remain to be 
accompliſhed, will, I am perſuaded, 
be conducted upon principles equal- 
ly comprehenſive, and equaly well 
| (H 2) calculated 
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calculated for the advancement of 
the general weal. 

he time limited for receiving 
ſubſcriptions to the loans propoſed 
by the act, making proviſion for the 
debt of the United States, having ex- 
pired, ſtatements from the proper 
department will, as ſoon as poſſible, 
appriſe you of the exact reſult, 
Enough, however, is already known, 
to afford an aſſurance that the views 
of that act have been ſubſtantially 
fulfilled. The ſubſcription in the 
domeſtic debt of the United States 
has embraced by far the greateſt 
proportion of that debt ; affording, 
at the ſame time, proof of the ge- 


neral ſatisfaction of the public 


creditors with the ſyſtem which has 
been propoſed to their acceptance, 
and ot the ſpirit of accommodation 
to the convenience of the govern- 
ment with which they are actuated. 
The ſubſcriptions in the debts of the 
reſpective States, as far as the provi- 
ſions of the law have permitted, 
may be ſaid to be yet more general. 
The part of the debt of the United 
States which remains unſubſcribed 
will naturally engage your further 
deliberations. 

It is particularly pleaſing to me 
to be able to announce to you, that 
the revenues which have been eſtab- 
liſhed promiſe to be adequate to 
their „Bess, and may be permitted, 
if no unforeſeen exigency occurs, 
to 22 for the preſent, the 
neceſſity of any new burthens upon 
our conſtituents. 

An object which will claim your 
early attention, is a proviſion for 
the current ſervice of the enſuing 
year, together with ſuch aſcertained 
demands upon the treaſury as re- 
quire to be immediately diſcharged, 
and ſuch caſualtics as may have ari- 
ſen in the execution of the public 
buſineſs, for which no ſpecitic ap- 
propriation may have yet been 


made; of all which a x 
mate will be laid before + ugg 


Gentlemen of the Senate ands 
the Houſe of Repreſentative, 


I ſhall content myſelf with a ge 
neral reference to former © 
munications for ſeveral ches 
upon which; the urgency of owe 
affairs has hitherto poſtponed a 
definitive reſolution : - their in 
portance will recal them to your at 
tention ; and I truſt that the pr 
greſs already made in the moſt x 
duous arrangements of the yover 
ment will afford you leiſure to re 
ſume them with advantage. 

There are, however, ſome « 
them, of which I cannot forbear 
more particular mention—th«& arg 
the militia - tht poſt-office and poſt 
roads—the mint—weights and mea 
ſures—a proviſion for the ſale « 
the vacant lands of the United States 

The firſt is certainly an object 


primary importance, whether vie i; 
ed in reference to the national e 
curity, to the ſatisfaction of f * 
community, or to the preſervation... 
of order. In connexion with thi * 


the eſtabliſhment of competent mi 
gazines and arſenals, and the tor 
tification of ſuch places as are pecu 
liarly important and vulnerabis 
naturally preſent themſelves to cu en 
ſideration. The ſafety of the Unit 
ed States, under divine proteCtio 
ought to reſt on the baſis of (it 
matic and ſolid arrangemert, expdl 
ed as little as poſſible to the hazard 
of fortuitous circumſtances. 

The importance of the poſt«t 
fice and poſt-roads, on a plan fub 
ficiently liberal and comprehenlive 
as they reſpect the expedition, late 
ty, and facility of communication 
is increaſed by the inſtrumentall 
in diffuſing à knowledge of th 
laws and proceedings of the fe 
vernment, which, while it 2 
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to the ſecurity of the people, 
es, alſo, to guard them againſt 
effects of miſrepreſentation 
4 miſconception. The eſtabliſh - 
t of additional croſs-poſts, eſ- 
ally to ſome of the important 
"ts in the Weſtern and North- 
x parts of the union, cannot fail 
be of material utility. 
The diforders in the exiſting cur- 
, and eſpecially the ſcarcity of 
vll change, a ſcarcity ſo peculiar- 
difrefing to the poorer claſſes, 
ongly recommend the carrying 
v immediate effect the reſolution 
dy entered into concerning the 
bliſhment of a mint. Meaſures 
e been taken purſuant to that 
blution for procuring ſome of 
moſt neceſſary articles, together 
Ih the requiſite apparatus. | 
An uniformity in the weights and 
afures of the country is among 
important objects ſubmitted to 
u by the conſtitution ; and if it 
n be derived from a ſtandard at 
ce invariable and univerfal, muſt 
o leſs honourable to the public 
ncils than conducive to the pub- 
convenience, 
A proviſion for the fale 'of the 
nt lands of the United States is 
Wticularly urged, among other 
ons, by the important conſide- 
ons—that they are pledged as a 
| for reimburſing the public 
that, if timely and judiciouſ. 
pplied, they may ſave the neceſ- 
of burdening our citizens with 
taxes for the extinguiſhment of 
principal—and that, being free 
— the principal but in a 
proportion, no rtuni 
Fit to de loſt for 2 we 
Mc of its rights. | 
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rs from Arthur Phillip, F/quire, 
Ceverncy of New South Wales, to 
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Lord Sydney, laid before e Houſe 
of Commons, March 2, 1791. 


Noumztsr I. 
Sydney Cove, Feb 12, 1790. 


When the Supply -left Norfolk 
Iſland, the people were all very heal- 
thy, and they had vegetables in the 
greateſt abundance, They get fiſh, 
when the weather permits the boat 
to go without the reef, and, at times, 
in ſuch quantities, that fiſh is ſerved 
to the people in lieu of ſalt provi- 
ſions. They make their lines from 
the flax plant; but, unſortunately, 
we have not any perſon who under- 
ſtands how to dreſs it. 

Half a pod of cotton being found 
on the iſland (ſuppoſed to be brought 
there by a bird) and a cocoa nut 
which was perfectly found, and ap- 

ared to have been but a ſhort time 
in the water, being thrown upon the 
beach, have given ſome reaſon to 
fuppoſe rhat both theſe articles will 
be found in ſome ifland at no great 
diſtance. | 

Lord Howe Iſland has been exa- 
mined ; but no freſh water, or good 
anchorage, being found, it can be 
of no other advantage to this ſettle- 
ment, than occaſionally ſupplying a 
few turtle. 

I had the honour of informing 
your lordſhip, that. a ſettlement was 
7 
intended to be made at a place I na- 
med Roſe Hill. At the head of 
this harbour there is a creek, which, 
at half flood, has water tor large 
boats to go three miles up; and one 
mile higher the water is ſreſh, and 


the ſoil is good. A very induſtrious 


man whom I brought from England, 
is employed there at preſent, ard 
has under his direction one hundred 


convicts, who are employed in clear- 


ing and cultivating the ground. A 
barn, granary, and other neceſſary 


buildings, arc erected ; ang twenty» 
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ſeven acres in corn promiſe a 
crop, The foil is — dd ern 
country for twenty miles to the weſt- 
ward, as far as I have examined it, 
les well for cultivation: but then 
the labour of clearing the ground is 
very great; and I have ſeen none 
that can becultivated withoutcutting 
down the timber, except ſome few 
particular ſpots, which, from their 
lituation (lying at a diſtance from 
either of the harbours) can be of no 
advantage to us at preſent: and. I 
preſume, the meadows mentioned in 
captain Cook's voyage, were ' ſeen 
from the hizh grounds, about Botany 
Bay, and from whence they appear 
well to the eye, but, when examined, 
are found to be marſhes, the drain- 
ing of which would be waſte of time, 
and not to be attempted by the firſt 
ſeitlers. Ihe captain's guard, which, 
until lately did duty at Roſe Hill, is 
now reduced to a lieutenant and 
twelve privates, and intended merely 
as a guard to the ſtore which contains 
the proviſiohs, and which is the re- 
doubt ; for I am now ſenſible there 
is nothing to be apprehended from 
the natiyes; and the little attend- 
ance which had been defired of the 
officers, more than what was imme- 
diately garriſon duty, when at Roſe 
Hill, is now no longer required. 
At Sydney Cove all the nfficers 
are in good huts, and the men in 
barracks; and, although many un- 
foreſeen difficulties haye been' met 
with, I believe there is not an indi- 
vidual, from the governor to the 
private ſoldier, whoſe ſituation is 
not more eligible at this time, than 
he had any reaſon to expect it could 
be in the courſe of the three years 
ſtation; and it is the ſame with the 
convicts ; and thoſe who have been 
any ways induſtrious, have vegeta- 
bles in plenty. The buildings now 
carrying on are of brick and ſtone, 
Ine houſe intended for myſelf was 
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I 
to conſiſt of only three rooms; h 
having a good foundation, ha; bw, 
enlarged, contains (ix rooms, and; 
ſo well built, that I prefume j 
will ſtand for a great number 
ears. LY 

The ſtores have been lately q 
run with rats; and they are equl 
numerous in the gardens, wh 
they do conſiderable damage; x 
as the loſs in the ſtores could on 
be known by removing all the pr 
viſions, that was ordered to be dot 
and many caſks of flour and rig 
were found to be damaged, or 
tally deſtroyed. The lofs, int 
two articles, by the rats, ſince lan 
ing, has been more than tut 
thouſand weight, 


Vegetables and proviſions har 
been frequently ſtolen in the nigh”! 
from convicts, and others ; te 
convicts were choſen as a night wat? nor 
and they have actually anſverel WW" 
end propoſed, no robbery hi 
been committed for ſeveral mont. em 
and the convicts, in general, 82 yer 
behaved better than l ever expettanln *? 
Only two convicts have ſuff © | 
death in the laſt year. Four vl 
executed the firſt year, de, 

As near two years - have nn 
paſſed, ſince we firſt landed int pic 
county, ſome judgment may In | 
formed of the climate; and I bell nh 
a finer, or more healthy climate, lect 
not to be found in any part of Mar 
world. Of one thouſandand thi ay, 
people, who were landed, many 10 
whom were worn out by old age, oe 
ſcurvy, and-various diforders, 0 15 
ſeventy-two have died in twenty- P 
months: and by the ſurgeon 5ret _ 
it appears, that twenty-ſix of t Cre 
died | = diſorders of Jong ſtand! ue 
and which, it is more than'probat * 
would have carried them of ml a 
ſooner in England. Fifty-1 * 
children have been born inthe 3 D 


time. In December the cr 


UB Lie 


& Hill was got in. Thecorn was 
ceediogly ; about two hun- 
red buſtiels of wheat, and ſixty of 
urley, with a ſmall quantity of 
Lx, Indian corn, and oats;. all 
wch is preferved for ſeed, Here 1 
leave to obſerve to your lord- 
bip, that, if ſettlers are ſent out, 
the convicts divided among them, 
bis ſettlement . will very ſhortly 
maintain itſelf ; but without which, 
his country cannot be cultivated to 
ar advantage. At preſent I have 
iy one —— (who has about one 
hundred eonvicts under his direction) 
who is employed in cultivating the 
ground for the — benefit, and 
he has returned the quantity of corn 
tove mentioned into the public ſtore. 
The officers have notraiſed ſufficient 
ſupport the little ſtock they have. 
tome ground I have had in cultiva- 
an, will return about forty buſhels 
of wheat into ſtore ; ſo that the pro- 
tuce of the labaur of the convicts 
employed in cultivation, has been 
rery ſhort of what might have been 
72 and which! r 
pointing out to your lordihip in 
this 1 ſhew ay = as — 
ble, the ſtate of this colony, and the 
neceſſity of the convicts being em- 
poyed by thoſe who have an intereſt 
in their labour. The giving con- 
ict to the officers has heen hitherto 
neceſſary, but it is attended with 
many inconveniences, for which the 
alvantages ariſing to the officers do 
not make amends : it will not there- 
fore be continued after this detach- 
nent is relie ved, unleſs particularly 
directed. The numbers employed in 
cairation, will, of courſe, be in- 
ed, as the nece buildings 
ne finiſhed, but which will be a 
vork of time, for there are numbers 
Ars r who do nothing to- 
rds their own ſupport, exce 
ſole employed for the public. 8 
la November the Supply failed 
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for Norfolk Ifland, with ſome con- 
victs, and returned, after being ab- 
ſent ſix weeks. All the — 1 in 
that iſland were well; and their crop, 
after all they had ſuffered from rats, 
birds, and a worm, which had done 
them conſiderable damage, ſo good, 
that they had grain ſufficient for ſix 
months (and bread for every one up- 
an the iſland) reſerving ſufticient for 
their next year's crops. C 

Early in January, 1790, the Sup- 
ply again failed for Norfolk Itland 
with mare convicts; and in her pal- 
ſage left a ſmall party on Lord Howe 
Iſland, to hunt turtle; but in fifteen 
days only three were taken, fo that 
no great advantages will at preſent 
accrue from thence. The iſland has 
freſh water, but no good anchoring 
ground, | 

Since the deaths mentioned in a 
former part of this letter, one wo- 
man has ſutfered for a robbery ; five 
children have died, and twenty-eight 
children have been born; making in 
all, ſeventy-ſeven deaths, andeighty- 
ſeven births, 


Nu ue II. 


Sydney Cove, Feb. 13, 1790. 


In order to get a knowledge of 
the country round the ſettlement, 
frequent excurſions have been made 
ſince the ſhips failed in November, 
1788; ſoon after which I went to 
Botany Bay, and the five days ſpent 
in that harbour confirmed me in the 
opinion I had firſt formed of it, that 
it afforded no eligible ſituation for 
fixing the ſettlement, and was a bad 
harbour, not affording good ſecurity 
for ſhips agaiaſt the eaſterly winds, 
which frequently blow very hard in 
the winter; and which has been fur- 
ther proved by captain Hunter, and 
the firſt lieutenant of the Sirius, who 
went there to ſurvey the Bay. 

After having been ſeveral timgs 
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der to examine the different branches 
in that harbour, a river was found; 


but the want of proviſions obliged 


us to return without being able to 
trace its ſource, which has fince been 
done; and in the fixteen days we 
were then out, all thoſe branches, 
which had any depth of water, 
were traced as far as the boats coul 
proceed, | 
The breadth of this river, named 
the Hawkeſbury, is from three hun- 
dred to eight hundred feet ; and it 
appears, from the ſoundings we had, 
to be navigable, for the largeſt mer- 
chant ſhips, to the foot of Rich- 
mond Hill; but as the water, near 
the head of the river, ſometimes 
riſes, after very heavy rains, thirty 
feet above its common level, it would 
not be ſafe for ſhips to go far up; 
but fifteen or twenty miles below 
Richmond Hill they would lie in 
freſh water, and perfectly ſafe, I 
ſpeak of Richmond Hill as being the 
head of the river, it there growing 
very ſhallow, and dividing into two 
branches. ä 
The high rocky country which 
forms Broken Bay, is loſt as you 
proceed up the Hawkeſbury; and 
the banks of the river are there co- 
vered with timber; the ſoil a rich 
light mould; and, judging from the 
little we ſaw of the country, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe it good land to a very con- 
fiderable extent. The other branches 
of freſh water are ſhoal, but proba- 
bly run many miles further into the 
country than we could trace them in 
our boats. On theſe rivers we ſaw 
| Gia numbers of wild ducks, and 
ome black ſwans : and on the banks 
of the Hawkeſbury ſeveral decoys 
were ſet by the natives, to catch 
quails | 
Richmond Hill (near the foot of 

which a fall of water prevented our 


proceeding further with the boats) 


” . 
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with the boats to Broken Bay, in or- 
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is the ſouthern extremity of a rag 

of hills, which running tothe nor, 
ward, moſt probably join the mou, 
tams that lie nearly parallel to the 
coaſt, from fifty to ſixty miles in. 
land. The ſoil of Richmond Hill i 
good, and it lies well for cultivation, 
Our proſpect from the hill was ver 
2 to the ſouthward and eaſl. 
ward ; the country appearing, from 
the height on which — 5 level 
—— with timber. There is x 
flat of fix or ſeven miles between 
Richmond Hill and a break in the 


mountains, which ſeparates Land. 


down and Carmarthen Hills; and in 
this flat I ſuppoſe the Hawkeſhury 
continues itscourſe, but which could 
not be ſeen for the timber, that, 
with very few exceptions, cover: 
2 country, wherever the foil is 
: The great advantage of fo noble 
a river, when a ſettlement can be 
made on its banks, will be obvious 
to your Lordſhip. 

The fettlement made at Fort 
—— and near the head of the 

arbour (Roſe Hill) very * att 
ſwers my expectations; the foil i 
exceedingly good, lies well for cult! 
vation, and is well watered, vi 
miles to the ſouthward there is a ſmall 
freſh river; and twenty to the ſouth- 
ward there is a more conſiderable 
river, the ſource of which 1 ſuppoſe 
to be at the foot of the mountain. 
The banks of this river, which moſt 

robably empties itſelf into the 
Hawkeſbury, are high, the foil 1 
good light mould, and covered with 
trees. The wood of ſome of the 
trees is very light: they are abo 
the ſize of large walaut-trees, which 
they reſemble: they ſhed their leaves, 
and bear a ſmall fruit, which is fu 
to be very wholeſome. This nv 
likewiſe riſes thirty feet above Ut 
common level. It is, as far | 


have ſeen it, from thu ee . > 
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ur hundred feet in breadth. I 
umed it the Nepean 3 and its ſource 
1] be traced in the courſe of the 
ier. From its banks I hope to 
ich the mountains, 3 has _ 
-mpted by a party, who cro 
t Fee: "thy Les the firſt day's 
wrney, they met with ſuch a con- 
 facceſſion of deep ravines, the 
ts of which were frequently inac- 
fble, that they returned, nor hav- 
pg been able to . above fif- 
zen miles in five days. When they 
med hack, they ſuppoſed them- 
ves to de twelve miles from the 
pot of the mountains. 
A the land, for ſeveral miles to 
e ſouthward, and twenty miles to 
eaſtward, of Roſe Hill, (that is 
þ the banks of the Nepean) is as 


rer 
ü nd for tillage as moſt in Eng- 

ud (fome few ſpots excepted, the 
ble i! of which is poor, and bears a 
| be y ſmall proportion to the good 


ad), I propoſe that tract of land 
r thoſe ſettlers who may be ſent 
; and though they will be placed 
t ſome diſtance from each other, 
Ir the convenience of water, from 
to three or four miles, they will 
e nothing to apprehend from the 


Six res, who avoid thoſe parts we 
nall oſt frequent, and always retire at 
- fight of two or three people who 
ible 


As the labour of clearing the 
und of timber will be great, I 
Ink each ſettler ſhould not have 
8 than twenty men on his own 


| a n, which 1 ſuppoſe to be from 
ith | hundred to one thouſand acres. 
the will be neceflary to give that 
out under of convicts to thoſe ſettlers 
- o come out, and to ſupport them 


typ years from the public ſtores. 
tat time, if they are at all induſ- 
dus, they will be in a ſituation to 
mort themſelves; and I do not 
as they would be able to do it in 
ume. At the expiration of the 
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two years, they may return half the 
convicts they have been allowed, 
and want no further aſſiſtance from 
government, | 
It may be neceſſary to grant lands 
to officers and ſoldiers, who, becom- 
ing ſettlers, will of courſe be en- 
titled to every indulgence : but few 
of the officers now here have reaped 
any good advantage from being al- 
lowed convicts; and it is attended 
with unavoidable inconveniences, 
from the convicts being left fo 
much to themſelves, and from their 
mixing with the ſoldiers. It may 
be found more to the advantage of 
the crown, and the officers likewiſe, 
if officers, on duty in this ſettlement, 
were allowed a certain quantity of 
grain to ſupport their live ſtock, 
until they have a market to go to; 
and I make no doubt but that, in 
the third year from the time ſettlers 
2 there will be a market, well 
upplied with grain, poultry, ho 
and goats, of al which lcd = 
been a great increaſe, but killed 
from wanting corn to ſupport them : 
and the natives ſo frequently ſetting 
fire to the country, which they do to 
catch the opoſſum, flying ſquirrel, 


and other animals, has prevented 


ſwine from being turned out, as was 
intended, | 
If this plan, of diſtributing among 
the ſettlers, thoſe convicts who are 
not immediately neceſſary for car- 
rying on the public works, is ap- 
proved of, and which I * will. 
as appearing to me moſt likely to 
render this ſettlement independent 
for the neceſſaries of life in the 
ſhorteſt time poſſible, there are many 
regulations which will of courſe take 
place. a 
Numzer III. 
Sydney Cove, April 11, 1790. 
The quantity of flour brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope, — 
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he Sirius, was leſs than I expected; aſſiſt thoſe who- remained, ang f 


tour months flour only for the ſetle- 
ment, and a year's proviſions for the 
thip's company: and it was neceſ- 
fary to give the ſhip a very confider- 
able repair before the could be ſent 
to fea again, which was not com- 
teted before the middle of January ; 
when I had reaſon to ex ſhips 
from England in the courſe of a feu 
weeks, The ſending to the iſtands 
would have anſwered, as far as pro- 
curing live ſtock to breed fram, but 
which was not immediately wanted; 
and what the Sirius could have 
drought for the conſumption of ſuch 
2 number of people, would have been 
at beſt but a ſmall relief. Lord 
Howe Iſland bas been tried ſeveral 
times; ang anly a very few turtle 
- procured. | n 
The goodnefs of the ſoil in Nor- 
ſolk Iſland, and the induſtry of thoſe 
employed there, rendered that iſland 
a reſource, and the only one that of- 
fered, when, from the time which 
had paſſed fince my letters might be 
ſuppoſed to have been received in 
England, there was reaſon to ſup- 
Poſe ſome accident had happened to 
the ſtore-ſhips ſent out. Gs . 
I therefore ordered two companies 
of marines ta be ready to embark 


with a number of convicts by the 


fifth of March, if no ſhip arrived 

before that time; and a proportion 
of what proyiſions and ſtores re- 
mained in this ſettlement, being put 
on board the Supply and Sirius, 
ſixty-five officers and men, with five 
women and children, from the de- 
tachment and civil department, one 
hundred and ſixteen male, and ſixty- 


ſeven female convicts, with twenty - 


ſeven children, embarked, and ſailed 
the ſixth of March. 


The advantage I expected by ſend- 


ing away ſuch a number of people, 


fiſn which might be caught in the 
winter would go the further, w 
the ſame time, thoſe ſent to Na 
folk Iſland would have reſources i 
the great abundance of vegetabl 
raiſed there, and in fiſh and hir 

which this ſettlement could nt of 
ford them; and it was my imeatio 
to have ſent more convicts to thi 
iſland, if there had not been thi 
neceſſity. 

The proviſions ſent, with un 
was on the iſland, and the wir 
and Indian corn raiſed there, mor 
than would be neceſſary for led 
was calculated to laſt full as long 
the proviſions in this place; and 
Norfolk Iſland, from the ricaneſ- 
the ſoil, a man may ſypply himk 
with little aſſiſtance from the ſior 
after the timber is cleared away. 

As | wiſhed to ſend an officer 
England, who could give ſuchinfor 
ation as cannot he conveyed by letie 
and the detachment was now div; 
ed, I replaced the officer who ws 

intendant and commandant 
Norfolk Iſland, by major Roß. I 
officer I have recalled having be 
theſe two years on the iſland, is vt 
capable of painting out the ada 
tages which may be expected iro 
it; and | think it promiſes to 
ſwer very fully the end propoſed! 
waking the ſetzlement. It will be 
place of ſecurity for the conv 
where they will ſoon ſupport tut 
ſelves, and where they may be? 
vantageouſly employed incultivi 
the flax plant. 
Extract from inſtructions given 

governor Phillip to tlie I 

tenant-governor, during his- 


mand at Norfolk Iſland, dat 
March 2, 1790. 


You will cauſe the convict to 


was from the little garden ground employed in the cultivation a} 
tacy would leave, and which would land, in ſuch manner as ſhall ap 


the beſt calculated to render 
it ſettlement independent, as far 
reſpects the neceſſaries of life, 
aying ſuch attention to the culti- 
:0n of the flax plant as your fi- 
ation will admit of, _ » — 
the principal object, when t 
_ A life are. ſecured to the 


As, from the great increaſe of 
m and other vegetable food, 
ich may be expected from a com- 
mon induſtry, and in ſo fertile a ſoil, 
after a certain quantity of ground is 
deared and in cultivation, as well as 
om the natural increaſe of ſwine 
ind other animals, it cannot be ex- 
zedient that all the con victs ſhould 
te employed in attending only to 
the _ of proviſions ; you are to 
uſe the greateſt poſſible number of 
theſe people to be employed in culti- 
wing and dreſſing the flax plant, 
42 means of acquiring cloathing 
for themſelves, and other perſons, 
who may become ſettlers, as well 
1 for a variety of maritime pur- 
poſes, and for which its ſuperior ex- 
elledce renders it a deſirable object 
in 10 il 

on will, at every opportunity, 
tranſmit to me all dach — or 
obſer vations, as you may make, re- 
betting the nature of the ſoil on the 
may appear to you the moſt likely 
anſwer the views of government, 
in the cultivation of the flax plant, 
and in rendering that iſland inde- 
pendent for the neceſſaries of life, 
ind for the order and government 
of the ſettlers thereon, that ſuch in- 
formation may from me be tranſ- 
nitted to his majeſty's miniſters. 
Copy of a paper delivered by lieu- 
tenant-governor King, dated the 
eth of January 179: , containing 


a deſcription of Norfolk Ifland. 
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1 — — is ſituated in the 
titude of 29 degrees, o min. ſouth ; 
and in the Jengitude of 168 « | 
o min. caſt. Its form is nearly ob- 
long, and contains from twelve to 
fourteen thouſand acres. * 

The face of the country is hilly, 
and ſome of the vallies are tolerably 
large for the fize of the iſland ; many 
w_ hills are very and ſome 

o very perpendicular that th 

cannot —— dut — 
ſuch ſituations are, they will do very 


well for fuel; on the tops of the 


hills are ſome very extenſtve flats. 
Mount Pitt is the only remark- 
able high hill in the iſland, and is 
about one hundred and fifty fathoms 
high. The cliffs which ſurround 
the iſland are about forty fathoms 
high, and icular ; the baſis 


af the iſland is a hard firm clay. 
The whole ifland is covered with a 


thick wood, chaaked up with a thick 
underwood. | 

The iſland is well ſupplied with 
many ſtreams gf very fine water ; 
many of which are ſufficient to turn 
any number of mills. Theſe ſprings 
are full of very large cels. From 
the coaſt to. the ſummit of Mount 
Pitt, is a continuation of the richeſt 
and deepeſt ſoil in the world, which 
varies from a rich black mould to a 
fat red earth, We. have dug down 

feet, and found the ſame ſoil. 

he air is very wholeſome, and 
the climate may be called a very 
healthy one; there has been no 
ſickneſs fince I firſt landed on the 
iſland, 

There are five kinds of trees on 
the iſland which are good timber, 
viz, the pine, hve oak, or yellow 
wood, a hard black wood, and a 
kind of beech. The pine trees are 


of a large ſize, many of which are 


from one hundred and eighty to 
two hundred and twenty feet in 


height, 


* 
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for which reaſon no dependence iſland, except the rat, which is much 


- 


height, and fromiſix-to nine feet in ſmaller birds, which are now in 4 
diameter. Thoſe trees which are wild ſtate. 

from one hundred to one hundred The ground is much infeſted with 
and eighty feet in height, are, in ge- different kinds of the grub worm, 
neral, ſound: from the root to the which are very deſtructive to the 
lower branches, there are from growth of vegetables. They ar 
eighty to ninety feet of ſound timber: moſtly troubleſome about the ſpring, 
the reſt is too hard and knotty for It is to be hop ed, that, when more 
uſe. It ſometimes happens, that, ground is cleared away, this evil i” 
after cutting off twenty feet from will ceaſe. 

the butt, it becomes rotten or ſhaky; There is no quadruped on the 


can be put in it for large maſts or fmaller than the Norway rat. Thele 
yards. The timber of the pine is vermin were very troubleſome when 
very uſeful in buildings, and is plen- firſt we landed; but at preſent there 
tiful along the coaſts. ' Its diſperſed are but very few. - 
ſituation in the interior parts of the The 'coaſts of the iſland abound AR. 
iſland, is-well calculated for erect- with very fine fiſh. No opport. 
ing ſuch buildings as may be neceſ- nities were ever loſt of ſending the 
fary. From what I have ſeen of boat ont, which enabled us to make 
this wood, Fthink it is very durable; a ſaving of two pounds of meat each 
two boats have been built of it, and man a week. 
have anſwered the purpoſe fully. The coaſts of the iſland are in ge- 
The live oak, yellow wood, black neral ſteep; and, excepting at Syd- 
wood, and beech, are all of a cloſe ney, Anſon, Ball, and Caſcade Buy; 
grain, and are a durable wood. they are inacceſſible, being fur- 
- The flax plant of New Zealand rounded by ſteep perpendicular clit 
grows '\pontaneouſly in many parts arifing from the ſea. Some rocks 
of the 1fland, but moſtly — on are ſcattered about cloſe to the ſhore. 
the fea-coaſt,” where there is a very Sydney Bay, on the ſouth fide of 
=, quantity of it. The leaves of the iſland, is where the ſettlement i 
the flax, when fully grown, are fix made. Landing at this place entire 
feet long, and fix inches wide. Each ly depends on the wind and the 
plant contains ſeven of thoſe leaves. weather. I have ſeen as good 
A ſtrong woody ſtalk ariſes from the landing as in the Thames for a font. 
center, which bears the flowers. It night or three weeks together; and 
ſeeds annually; and the old leaves I have often ſeen it impracticable to 
are forced out by young ones every land for ten or twelve days ſuccel- 
year. Every method has been tried fively ; but it is much oftener good 
to work it; but I much fear, that, landing than bad, | 
until a native of New Zealand can Anfſon's Bay is a ſmall bay, with 
be carried to Norfolk Iſland, the a ſandy beach, where landing 1518 
method of dreſſing that valuable general gocd, with an off-ſhore 
commodity will not be known ; and, wind, and moderate weather; but, 
could that be obtained, I have no as the interior parts of the iſ|aud 
doubt but Norfolk I ſland would-very are ſo difficult of acceſs from you 
Toon cloath the inhabitants of New no ſhips boats have ever lande 
Sonth Wales there. F 
There are a great quantity of Ball Bay is on the ſouth-eaſt fle 
pigeons, parrots, hawks, and other of the iſland ; the beech is of wx 


/ 


re 


» fone, When landing is bad 
»Sydney Bay, it is very good here ; 
t alſo is in Caſcade Bay, on the 


nth worth ſide of the iſland. of 
Pa. Düring the winter months, viz. 
* om April to Auguſt, the general 


ads are the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, 
ith heavy gales at times. In the 
\mmer, the ſouth-eaſt wind blows 
moſt conſtantly. , = 
The ſpring is viſible in Auouſt; 
t the native trees, and many. plants 
i the iſland, are in a conſtant ſtate 
{wering. The ſummer is warm, 
xd ſometimes the droughts are very 
reat, All the grain 2 
ants ſeeded in December. From 
truary to Auguſt may be called 
te rainy ſeaſon ; not that I think 
here are any ſtated times for rains 
n theſe months, as it is ſometimes 
ry fine weather for a fortnight 
wether ; but when the rain does 
ull, it is in torrents. I do not re- 
dem ber above three claps of thunder 
ring the time I was on the iſland, 
The winter is very pleaſant, and it 
ever freezes, a 

The proper time for ſowing wheat 
d barley is from May to Auguſt, 
dd is got in in December. That 


\ 
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which has been ſowed, has produced 
twenty-five fold, and I think the in- 
creaſe may be greater. Two. buſhels 
of barley, ſowed in 1789, produced 
twenty-four buſhels of a ſound full 
grain. 

The Indian corn produces well; 
and it is, — my opinion, the beſt 

in to cultivate in an antity, 
—— of the lttle — 2 
tending its growth and manufactur- 
ing for eatiug. | 
e Rio Janeiro ſugar cane grows 
very well, and is thriving. 

Vines.and oranges are very thrive 
ing ; of the former there will be a 
great quantity in a few years. 

Potatoes thrive remarkably well, 
and yield a very great increaſe, I 
think two crops a year of that arti- 
cle may be got with-great eaſe, 

Every kind of garden vegetable 
thrives well, and comes to great per- 
fection. 

The quantity of ground cleared, 
and in cultivation, belonging to the 
public, was, on the 13th bf March, 
1790, from twenty-eight to thirty- 
two acres; and about eighteen 
cleared, by free people and convicts 
for their gardens, - 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament for th 
Year 1791; 


NAVY. 

| . Dec: , 1790. AW 

JOR 4, ooo men, including 4,800 marines "ew 0 0 

5 Dec. 13: 4 
Expences of the late armament — 1,565, 00 0 0 

Mar 16,1791. 
Ordinary of the navy — 689,395 14 4 
Extra navy — — 506,010 0 0 


. 4,008,405, 13 4 


ARMY. 
Dec. 13, 1790. 4. 
Expences of the late armament n | 64,000 
Proviſions for the troops in the E. and W. Indies, : 
in conſequence thereof — _ 
: FEB. 8, 1791. 
For 17,013 men, as guards and garriſons 570, 09 11 
Forces in the plantations | 329,544 10 
Difference between the Britiſh and.Iriſh eſtabliſhments 8,487 10 7 
Troops in the Eaſt Indies — 11,435 12 
Recruiting land forces and contingencies 64,500 0 C 
Full pay to ſupernumerary officers | 15,551 14 
General and ſtaff officers — 5,409 8 
Allowance to the 3 &c. &c. 63,270 5 
: AR. 29. 

Reduced officers of land forces and — 2 155,287 5 
Ditto of independent companies —— 10,000 © 

Ditto horſe-guards — — 212 14 
Ditto officers of Britiſh American forces — 55092 10 
Allowances to ſeveral reduced officers of ditto 44997 10 
Officers late in the ſervice of the States - general 3,161 10 10 
Widows penſions — — 9,710 43 
Chelſea penſioners | — 174.1607 4 


41,000 0 


Scotch roads and bridges 5,911 4 3 


Heſſian ſubſidy 6 ee 36,093 15 5 
Extraordinaries ETON — 335723478 
May 16. 


——C — 


4 1,967 5237 15 


— 
22 b QRL 


Augmentation of a eorps of foot in New South Wales 24754 5 * 


Dit 
Dit 
Ditt 
Ditt 
Ditt 


ie (127 
ORDNANCE. | 9 
Dec. 13, 1790. , fo +4 a 
ence: of the late armament — 151, ooo 0 0 x 
Fes. 8, 191. . 

nance, previous to Dec. 31, 1783, not provided for 37857 53 1 

itto, land ſervice not provided for in 1789 — 30,613 19 1 
ſito, ſea ſervice, ditto | 25,278 120 | 
ito, land ſervice, not provided for in 1790 25,159 4 5 
ito for 1791 — — 381,769 18 3 N 


— — — — — 


6. 594,678 18 10 


MILITTA: 
ly and cloathing of the militia — 954311 © 0 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
; | Dc. 7, 1790. 
or paying off exchequer bills 3,300,000 © 0 
APp*IL 18, 1791. 
nerican and Eaſt Florida ſufferers 324,124 6 aZ 
APRIL 19- 
r paying off exchequer bills — 3, 00% %ů O 6 
uu ater harbour — 2,000 © © 
vi eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia — 6,376 17 6 
Dito of New Brunſwick — —— 4,400 © © 
Ditto of St. John's iſland — — — 1,840 0 0 
Dito of Cape Breton —— — — 2,100 © © 
Ditto of Newfoundland — — 1,182 10 © 
Ditto of the Bahama iſlands 4,180 0 © 
Chief juſtice of the Bermuda iſlands — 580 © 0 
Ditto of Dominica — 600 © © 
Cuil eſtabliſhment of New South Wales 4.758 6 2 
a ArRIL 21. 
vmerſet houſe — 25,000 O © 
-. '* WAVY 2% | 
Iroſecution of offenders againſt the coin laws 165 oO 3 
Iumordinary expences of the mint — 12,010 18 75 
African forts 5 —— 120 © © 1 
May 19. | 4 
Tothe prince of Wales, to diſcharge a debt for ſtone- 2 
maſons work — — 3,500 © © c 
To Mr. Cotton for American ſufferers — 31,000 0 0 5 
o to pay fees for receipts of money for compenſation '' 
tothe loyaliſts of Georgia 1,271 17 © « 
ito to pay bills of exchange, &c. — 13 87 4 


Purchaſe of hemp ſeed for Canada — 


ars of contingencies due from the auditors office 
torifions for New South Wales — 
Convids on the Thames 


a 0 at Plymouth — — 


| Coke of the conſolidated fund on April nn 


Wy T3410 F4arnnk 


. uw 

Addreſs money — ä — 600 12 a 
Expences of Mr. Haſtings's 1 15153 3 9 
Secretary of commititoners for regulating the ſhipping of 

flaves coo 0 oli 
Board of land revenue — — 4-000 o offi: 
Secretary of commiſſioners for the American loyaliſts 23,600 0 0 22 
Arreas of the falary of Mr. Johnſton, formerly governor ky 

of North Carolina — — 2,018 19 2 = 

Commiſfioners of American loyaliſts | 20 - 


cc 


Ditto of Eaft Florida ſufferers 
; MAV 21. 
For money iſſued ont of the civil liſt for the duke of Cla- 


rence 30210 f 
To diſcharge the annuity due to othe late duke of of Cum- | 


1411. 


5,100 © 0 


{Navy 1 


Inn 


2 

berland | 1,846 710 25 

A claim of the ſons of the the late Bey of Algiers 6,762 19 of: 
: L. 7-191,294 16 4P(:- 

DEFICIENCY. x 1 

APRIL 19. | 5 

Deficiency of grants for 1790 207,728 3; 1 -- 
Navy — kleene 44. 5. 
Amy - "ents 5, 4,997,237 15 14 25 
Ordnance OD 42 . $944076 28 10 H 
Miſcellaneous ſervices 791,294 16 42 bo 


1198852555 6 97 15 

Ways cl. - 

5 N Dec. 9, 1790. 2 

Land tax eee eee ee 3 
Dec. 16. 5 

Exchequer bills = 
—.— of the conſolidated fund on April 55 1 


eee 18, 1791. 


Bank 


ApRIL 19. 
Part of intereſt on foreign — money 
AY 1. 
To be lent, without intereſt, by the back 
Tay 19. 
Surplus of the conſolidated fund —— 
Profit in 50,000 lottery tickets at 16l. 28. 6d. 
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n £,500;0000 © © 


16,137 4 0 
143881;634 19 of 
14,064,655 6 gf 


— 


1. 8165978 12 3 


2 


rincibal Public Acts paſſed in the firff 
2 of the gr. 1a Parlia- 
nent of Great Britain. 


Dec. 29, 1790. 


Land tax act. 
Malt duty act. 
Act for an additional duty on 


Mar. 23, 1791. 


Mutiny act. 
Marine mutiny act. 


Apr il 11. 


A for an additional duty on 
ſugar 


Militia pay and cloathing bill. 
Tune 6. 


At to ſettle an annuity on the 
duke of Clarence. 

Act for new duties on receipts, 
bills of exchange, &c. 

At for new duties on game cer- 
cates, 

At to grant a compenſation to 
the officers of the wine licence office, 
br the loſs of their offices. 

Act to probibit the importation of 

crapes and tiffanies of Italy. 


for new duties on tanned 
foat and ſheep ſkins, 


1791, 


Att to allow the importation of gaols, 


ſeal ſkins, cured with foreign ſalt, 

for a limitted time, free of duty. 
AR to indemnify all perſons con- 

cerned in carrying into execution an 


order of council, reſpecting the imp 


portation of ſalt-petre, &c. 

Act to amend an act 28 Geo. III. 
for lating the trade between the 
Britiſh colonies and the United 
States of America. 


Act for the better regulation and 


—— of ſeamen employed in 
e coaſting trade. | 

Act for eſtabliſhing a court of 
civil judicature in Newfoundland. 

Act for allowing a farther bounty 
on pilchards. 

Act to render perſons guilty of 
petty larceny competent witneſſes, 

Act reſpecting the powers of the 
governor general of Bengal. 


Tune 10. 


Act for regulating the importation 
and exportation of corn. 

Act to make farther proviſions 
for the government of the province 
of Quebec, 

Act to relieve Roman catholics 
from certain penalties and diſabi- 
lities. 

Act to amend the act regulating 
the ſhipping of ſlaves. 

Act to protect the oyſter fiſheries, 

Act for the better regulation of 
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Ycho Brahe, deſcended from 
noble and illuſtrious Daniſh 
uly, was born in 1546 at Knud- 
rp, a ſmall lordſhip near Hel- 
pobory in Scania, His father, 
to Brahe, having a large family, 
ycho was educated under the care 
{ at the expence of his uncle 
torge Brahe, who, having no 
ildren, adopted him as his heir. 
inding his nephew a boy of lively 
nacity, and though only ſeven 
us of age ſtrongly inclined to 
dy, he had Tycho inſtructed in 
e Latin tongue unknown to his 
ther, who confidered literature as 
(glorious, and was defirous that 
| his ſons ſhould follow the profeſ- 
dn of arms. | 
ln the twelfth year of his age, 
who was removed to the academ 
Copenhagen; and His chind, 
ich had not yet taken any direc- 
pn, was caſually incited to the ſtudy 
ftronomy by an eclipſe of the 
* which happened on the 21ſt of 
wuſt, 1560. He had for ſome 
me examined the aſtrological dia- 
or almanacks, which pretended 
predict future events from the in- 
: — * ſtars; but when be 
that the eclipſe happened 
be preciſe time at . 
role, his admiration was loſt in 
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MEMOIRS of TYCHO BRAHE. 


dom the third Volume of Coxe's Taavgis into PoLaxD, Rtts81 a, 
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aſtoniſhment ; and lie conſidered 
that ſcience as divine, which could 
thus ſo thoroughly underſtand the 
motions of the heavenly bodies as 
to foretel their places and relative 
poſitions. From that moment he 
devoted himſelf to aſtronomy. 

In 1562 he was ſent to Lei 
for the purpoſe of ſtudying civil 
law ; but he gave to the law only 
thoſe hours which his tutor's im- 

nity wreſted from him, devots 
ing the greateſt part of his time to 
his favourite ſcience; and as his tutor 
continually rembnſtrated againſt 
thoſe ſtudies which took off his at- 
tention from the law, to which he 
was deſtined biy his uncle, he con- 
ceived an unconquerable — for 
that profeſſiom, and more aſſiduouſ- 
ly, though Tecretly, continued his 
aſtronomical purſuits. For this 
purpoſe he: laid out all the money 


which his uncle allowed him for 


ket expences in the purchaſe of 
7 nar; ar books 1 bivide obtain · 
ed a finall — — he took 
the opportunit , while his preceptor 
was in bed, « — 2 — 
venly bodies, and before a month 
Rad elapſed, he made himſelf ac- 
quainted with all the ſtars which at 
that time appearedabove the horizon. 

lnſpited wit the ſame ardent 
A 2 zeal 
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zeal in purſuit of his favourite 
ſcience, he learned geometry and 
mathematics without a maſter, *and 
invented a radius, and ſeveral ma- 
thematical inſtruments. 

Having paſſed three years at 
.Leipfic, he was preparing to purſue 
his travels though Germany; but 
the death of his uncle obliged him 
to return to his native country, in 
order to ſuperintend and ſettle 
huis eſtates, which he largely inhe- 


-rited. Inſtead of findarg himfelf 
encouraged and eſteemed - for the 
wonderful progreſs, which at his 


early age he had made in the ſcience 
of aſtronomy and its concomitant 
ſtadies, he was mortiſied at beim 
treated with contempt by his rela- 
tions and acquaintance for following 
a ſcience which: they conſidered as 
degrading, and who reproached him 
for not parſuing-what they called 
the more noble ſtudy of the law. 
Diſguſted at their behaviour he ſet- 
tled his affairs, and haſtened his 
departure from a country wherein 


he met with 'repeated mortifications, 


and befare a. year had elapſed fet 
out upon his travels, Ife proceed- 
ed to Wittenberg, and afterwards to 
Roſtoc, where an accident happen- 


ed which had nearly occaſioned: hi⸗ 


death, I” 
„ Being invited to a wedding 
feaſt; he liad a diſpute with a Daniſh 
nobleman relative to fome ſubject 
iu mathematics; and as they were 
both of choleric diſpoſitions, the 
diſpute ended in a duel. In the con- 
ttict part of Tycho's noſe was cut off. 
In order to remedy this defect, 
Tycho contrived a ſuppoſititious 


' noſe made of gold and filver, which 


he faſtened by means of a glue, fo 
artfully formed, it is ſaid, as to bear 


the appearance. of the real mem- 


ber, and to deegive many who were 
not acquainted with his loſs. 
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empt him from the paſſion of 


From Roftoc Tycho contin 
his travels, and proſecuted his 6 
dies in the principal towns of Ger 
ny and Italy, and particularly at Ay 
burgh, were he formed an acqua 
ance with the celebrated bet 
Kamus, invented and Improved 1 
rious mathematical inſtruments, 
ee the building of an 
ſervatory at the expence of the by 
gomaſter Paul Hainzell, after a5 
communicated by himſelf, and fon 
ed a ſeries of aſtronomical olſe 
rations and diſceveries, which 
toniſhed and ſurpaſſed all who h 
hitherto been conſidered as tf 
greateſt proficients in that ſcience, 

On his return to Copenhage 
in 1570, he was ſoon diſguſted wi 
the neceflity of going to court; 
importuned with innumerable 
ſits and interruptions of his ſtudi 
he removed to Herritzvold, nc 
Knudſtorp, the feat of his mater 
uncle, Steno Bille, who alone 
all his relations encouraged i 
to - preſevere in his aſtronom 
labours. Steno- conſigned to | 
nephew a commodious apartmei 
and, a convenient place} for 
conſtruction of his obſcr vatory a 
laboratory, ö 

« During his reſidence with 
uncle, Tycho, beſides his aft 
mical reſearches, ſeems to Is 
followed with no lefs zeal the ft 
of chymiſtry, or rather of alchym 
from the chimerical view of « 
taining the philoſopher's ſtone, ü 
he might amaſs ſufficient riches 
ſettle in ſome foreign count 
where he might not be under ü 
neceſſity of appearing at £0 
or having his ſtudies 2 

receiving and paying vit. 
ons — — lis philoſophy 
the unwearied zeal with which | 
proſecuted his ſtudies, could e 


Rn 
or Chriſtina, a beautiful coun - 
gil, the daughter of a neigh- 
ing peaſant, and alienated his 
iy by marrying a perſon of ſiſch 
extraction. e is ever in- 
ious in deviſing excuſes. Our 
lolopher juſtified the choice of 
; heart, and gave many whim- 


quai 
pet 
ed! 
ents, 
an 
the bu 


r reaſons for preferring a wo- 
d. of low birth. He dreaded a 


| oble 
wich 
vho Nh 
as tl 
jence, 
nhage 
ed wi 
t; 
ble 


who ſhould be under the neceſ- 
of living at court, a lite to him 
» moſt deteſtable ; he therefore 
ferred one whoſe ſituation ne- 
ffrily precluded her from waat 
tiles a painful honour, who, 
eful to her benefactor, would 
dependent on himſelf alone, 
ould be happy to accompany him 
wr travels, would conſider a ſub- 
|, ne ency to his inclinations as a 
cr, and would not object to his 
ons - inued application, Whatever 
dige theſe reaſons might have in 
ucing our philoſopher to marry, 
it may be imagined. they had 
on a proud family, who con- 
wed themſelves diſgraced by Ty- 
"5 miſ-alliance, and refuſed to 
I any intercourſe with him, un- 
frederic the Second commanded 
to be reconciled. Tycho 
er ſeems to have repented of 
choice; but ever found in his 
oved Chriſtina a grateful com- 
non and an obedient wife. 

About this period of his life he 
| appeared as a public teacher, 
| read lectures on aſtronomy at 
txprels defire of the king. He 
paned the theory of the planets, 
1 preceded his explanation by a 
learned oration concerning 
wſtory and excellency of aſtro- 
bw and its fiſter-ſciences, with 
e remarks in favour of judicial 
wlogy, a ſtudy as congenial to 
"mes as to the inclinations of 
Philoſopher, ; 


« Offended with his rela ions“ 
and diſguſted with his country men? 
he had long determined to quit 
Denmark, and to ſettle abroad; 
and after travelling through Ger- 


many and Italy, he at length fixed 


upon Baſil ; to the choice of which 
place he was influenced by the 
wholeſomeneſs of the air, the cheap- 
neſs of the living, and the cele- 
brity of the univerſity; and from 
whence he might hold a regular 
and eaſy correſpondence with the 
aſtronomers of France, Gerniany, 
and Italy, 

« On his return to Denmark he 
was preparing with the utmoſt ſe- 
crecy to tranſport his library and 
aſtronomical apparatus, but was pre- 
vented carrying his defign into exe- 
cution by an unexpected ſummons 
from the king. Frederic, being 
ſecretly appriſed of his intentio 
was unwilling that Denmark ſhoul 
be deprived of ſo great an orna- 
ment, kindly embraced him, offered 
bis protection and encouragement, 
— him with the ifland of 

uen as a proper retirement, and 
promiſed to erect, at his expence, 
whatever buildings and apparatus 
ſhould be found neceflary to! his 
aſtronomical purſuits. He ſettled 
upon him a penn of 1000 crowns 
a year, and gave him a canonry of 
Roſchild worth not leſs than 2c00 
Crowns. 

« Tycho, aſtoniſhed and tranſ- 
ported at this inſtance of his ſove- 
reign's liberality, did not heſitate 
accepting the king's offer. He im- 
mediately repaired to the iſle of 
Huen, and on the eighth of Au- 

, 1576, was preſent at the lay- 
ing of the firſt ſtone of a magnificent 
houſe, which he afterwards called 


Uranienburgh, or the Cattle of the 


Heavens. 

« This caſtle as a ſquare builg- 
ing of ſixty feet, containing a large 
ſuit of apartments, an obſervatory, 
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queen of Denmark; 
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and a ſubterraneous laboratory; 
and although the king ſupplied 
109,000 rix- dollars, Tycho Brahe 
did not expend leſs than the ſame 


ſum. He afterwards conſtructed a 


derached building, which he called 
Stiernberg, or the Mountain of the 
Stars. | 
In this retreat Tycho Brahe paſ- 
ſed twenty years, and greatly im- 
ronom 

e diligence and exactneſs of his 
obſervations. He maintained ſe- 
veral ſcholars in his houſe for the 
purpoſe of inſtructing them in 
geometry and aſtronomy, ſome of 
whom were ſent and their expences 
defrayed by the king; others, who 
voluntarily offered themſelves, he 
received and ſupported at his own 


« He did not, however, paſs the 
life of an anchorite or a recluſe ; 
on the contrary, he lived in a moſt 
ſumptuous manner, kept an 
— with unbounded hofpitaliey, 
was alwa happy to entertain and 
receive all perſons, who flocked in 
crowds to viſit the iſland, and to 
pay their reſpects to a perſan of his 
renown. 

„% During his reſidence in the 
iſland of Huen, he received nu- 
merous viſits from perſons of the 
higheſt rank. Among theſe muſt 
be particularly mentioned Ulric 
duke of — 3 

ny with his daughter hia 
— William, had: 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel, whoſe cor- 
reſpondence with Brahe on aſtro- 
nomical ſubjects has been given to 
the public, and who had ſhewn 
himſelf a conſtant patron to the 
Daniſh aſtronomer. 

Ia 1590 Tycho was honoured 
with a viſit from James the Firſt, 
then king of Scotland, when that 
monarch repaired to the court of 


Copenhagen to conclude his mar- 


— — :::: ᷑ï.ñßs 


riage with the princeſs Anne. 
was ſo delighted with Brake, | 
paratus and converſation, that 
remained eight days at Uranie 
burgh. On retiring he prefeng 
Tycho with a magnificent preſe 
and afterwards accompanied } 
royal licence for the publicati 
of Tycho Brahe's works with 
following flattering teſtimony 
his abilities and learning: «'N 
* am I acquainted with theſe thin 
„from the relation of others, 
„from a mere peruſal of ye 
„works, but I have ſeen them w 
„my own eyes, and heard th 
** y 

„with my own ears, in your 
e fidence at Uranienburg, dur 
e the various learned and agreeat 
6 converſations which I there h 
« with you, which even now 
« fect my mind to ſuch a degr 
& that it is difficult to decide, u. 
« ther I recolle& them with gre 
« pleaſure or admiration ; whi 
J now willingly teſtify by tl 
licence to preſent and future 
© nerations, &c.“ 

« His majeſty alſo, at his part 
lar requeſt, compoſed, in hone 
of the Daniſh aſtronomer, fo 
Latin verſes, more exprefhive | 
deed of his eſteem and admirati 
than remarkable for claſſe e 
gance. | 

„In 1592 he was honoured vi 
a viſit from his own ſovereig 
Chriſtian the Fourth, then in 
fifteenth year of his age, 
continued ſome days at Uranis 
burgh. That promiſing you 
prince ſhewed great curiolity 
examining the aſtronomical 4 
chymical apparatus, expreſſed | 
higheſt ſatisfaction in recewing? 
planations and inſtructions, prop 
ed various queſtions on { 
points of mathematics and met 
nics, to which his majeſty vs 


tached, and particularly du. 


es of fortification, and the 


ne, 1 act 

wi | —* of ſhips. He was allo 
hat Wkly delighted with a gilt tin 
nie de which repreſented the face of 


» heavens, and ſo contrived, that, 
ne turned on its OWN axis, it 
wed the riſiug and ſetting of the 
„ the motions of the planets 
d heavenly bodies; a wonderful 
atrivance for that age. Tycho, 
Mering the delight whick the 
ung king ſhewed in obſerving 
e phznomena, preſented it to 
b majeſty, The king graciouſly 
pted it, gave him in return a 
old chain, and afſured him of 
þ unalterable protection and at- 
ichment. 
« Notwithſtanding however theſe 
ſumnces, the king's youth was 
orked upon by thoſe cburtiers 
ho were envious of Tycho Brahe's 
perit, or who had been offended 
x the violence of his temper, and 
te ſeverity of his ſatire, and under 
anous pretences prevailed upon 
briſtian to deprive him of his 
„ and the canonry of Roſ- 


„Iycho Brahe being thus de- 
red of the means to ſupport the 
ſeat expences of his eſtabliſhment 
t Uranienburgh, quitted with 
grin his favourite reſidence, and 
paired to his houſe at Copen- 
Agen, where he waited for an op- 
prtunity to retire from his na- 
we country, Having tranſported 
bom Uranienburgh all the inſtru- 
tents and apparatus which could 
e removed, he quitled Copenhagen, 
mbarked with his wife and family, 


eſent 
licati 
1th t 
ony 

«N 
e thin 
ers, 
m 1. 
d th 
our 
dur! 
recad 
re h 
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degre 
e, Wt 
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ed at Roſtock, and remained 
ed | jar at Wanſbeck with his learned 
ing nd Henry Rantzau. 

p * Having dedicated a treatiſe on 


plronomy to the emperor Rho- 
Ppt the Second, who was ex- 
eme ly addicted to aſtronomy, chy- 
maln, and judicial aſtrology, he 
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at length received a very flattering 
invitation from that monarch, which 
he accepted without heſitation, and 
repaired to Prague in 1599. The 
em received him in the kindeſt 
and moſt honourable manner, built 
for him an obſervatory and elabora- 
tory, ſettled on him an amgye'penſion, 
and treated him with the higheſt 
marks of deference and reſpect. 

In the ſervice of Rhodolph he 
p_ the remainder of his days, 

t did not live long to enjoy his 
protection. He had enjoyed a good 
ſtate of health till the year previous 
to his death, when his — 
ſomewhat weakened by the intenſe- 
neſs of his application, was ſtill 
farther ſhattered by the chagrin oc- 
cahoned by his removal from Ura- 
nienburgh. At that period he be- 
gan to experience ſymptoms of com- 
plaints which announced his ap- 

roaching diſſolution, but which 

concealed as much as poſſible from 
his friends. He was reduced how- 
ever to ſo low a ſtate as to be affect- 
ed with the moſt trifling circum- 
fances, which he conſidered as pro- 
digies, and would frequently inter- 
rupt his ſallies of wit with ſudden 
reflections on death. 

« The immediate cauſe of his 
deceaſe was a ftrangury, which 
being attended with the moſt ex- 
cruciating torments, brought on a 
violent fever, and a temporary de- 
lirium; in the midſt of which he 
was heard repeatedly to cry out, 
Ne fruſtra vixiſſe videar.” His 
delirium at length ſubſiding he be- 
came calm and compoſed, and per- 
fectly ſenſible. Being extremely de- 
bilitated by the violence af his diſ- 
order, he perceived that he had not 
many hours to live. Accordingly he 
gave orders with the utmoſt cool- 
neſs and reſignation; even amuſed 
himſelf with compoſing an extem- 
pore copy of verſes ; ſung various 

A 4 h,mns ; 
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hymns; offered up prayers and ſup · 
plications to the Supreme Being ; 
recommended to his family and 
friends piety and reſignation to the 
divine will; exhorted his pupils to 
preſevere in their ſtudies; and con- 
verſed with Kepler on the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe parts of aſtronomy. Thus, 


amicft prayers, exhortations, and li- 


terary converſation, he expired ſo 
peaceably, that he was neither heard 
nor ſeen, by any of thoſe who were 
preſent, to hreathe his laſt. He 
died in October 1601, in the fiſty- 
fifth year of his age. 

It is remarkable, that ſo ſenſi- 
ble a man, and ſo accurate an ob- 
ſerver as Tycho Brahe, ſhould be ſo 
infected with the rage of ſyſtem- 
making as to reject the ſimple and 
beautiful ſyſtem of Copernicus, eſta- 
bliſhed by the moſt incontrovertible 
proofs, and to endeayour to recon- 
cile the abſurditics of the Ptolemaic 
ſyſtem. He was indeed, too well 
acquainted with the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, not to be ſenſible 
that the ſun was the centre of the 
ſyſtem; and though he was ſtruck 
with the ſimplicity and harmony of 
the Pythagorean foſtem, which Co- 
pernicus had lately revived, yet out 
of reſpect, it is ſaid, for ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in ſcripture, he abſurdly en- 
deavoured to reconcile (what were 
never intended to be reconciled) 
his learning with his faith : he re- 
jected the diurna] rotation of the 
earth on its own axis ; ſuppoſed that 
the earth was quieſcent; that the 
jun, with all the planets, was car- 
ried about the earth ip the ſpace of 
a year; and that the planets, by 
their proper motions, revolved round 
the fn in their ſeveral periods; 
thus retaining the moſt abſurd part 
of the Ptole maic hy potheſis, which 
makes the whole planetary ſyſtem 
revolve round the earth in the ſpace 
pf every twenty-four hours. 
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« Tycho, indeed, was ſo biga 
ted to hisown * and ſhew 
ed, even in his laſt moments, ſuc 
an attachment to his own fſvſten 
as to deſire his favourite ſcholar, 1 
great Kepler, to follow his ſyſtc 
rather than that of Copernicus, 

If we were to eſtimate the m 
rits of Tycho Brahe as an aſtrone 
mer, we ſhould compare the ſcien 
as he left it with the ſtate in whit 
he found it. His great merit co 
ſiſted in his inventions and improve 
ments of mathematical inſtrumen 
and in the diligence and exa&ne 
with which he made aſtronomics 
obſervations for a long ſeries « 
years. And as his inſtruments we 
remarkably good, he compoſed 
catalogue of 777 fixed ſtars, all c 
ſerved by himſelf, with an accurac 
unknown to former aſtfonome! 
He likewiſe diſcovered the retra: 
tion of the air; demonſtrated, 2 
gainſt the prevailing opinion 
thoſe times, that the comets we! 
higher than the moon ; and fron 
his obſervations on the moon an 
the other planets, the theories 0 
their motions were afterwards 
refed and improved. He ws all 
the firſt aſtronomer who compoted 
table of reſractions, and ſicwed th 
uſe to be made of them in aſtron: 
my. Such is the reputation of Ti 
cho Brahe, for his great proßcien, 
in that ſcience, that Coſtard, in 
Hiſtory of Aſtronomy, has fixed vp 
on his name as marking the begin 
ning of a new period. 

« He ſeems to have embraced 
large circle of the arts and ſciences 
He cultivated poetry, and wrote H 
tin verſes, not without ſome cegre 
of claſſic elegance. He drew the pla 
for building the caſtle of Co 
and ſketched the deſign for the ' 
ble mauſoleum of Federic the dt 
cond, which was executed in {ra} 


and is erefted in the ci. 0 , 
n 1 | Wia 


id. He dabbled alſo in phy- 
| He was fond of being conſult- 
1nd readily gave his advice and 
edicines gratis to thoſe who con- 
td him. He invented an elixir, 


bigot 
| ſhew 
S, (url 
ſyſten 
ar, t 


ſyſte ch he calls an infallible cure for 
Us, Hemic diſorders, of which he has 
he me bnmed the recipe in a letter to 
(tron enperor Rhodolph. 


« He was a good mechanic. He 
ſed ſeveral automates, and took 
at delight in ſhowing them to 
r peaſants, and was always pleaſ- 
c 4 they took them for N 

& He was no leſs fond of being 
mſulted as a fortune-teller, and 
llingly encouraged an opinion, 
at his knowledge of the heavenly 
dies enabled him to obſerve ho- 
ſopes, and forete] events. Many 
nditional fables of his predictions 
we been handed down to poſterity, 
hich ſhew his proneneſs to judicial 
frology, and the weakneſs of thoſe 
io believed his predictions. : 
hn many inſtances aſtrological 
editions, by alarming, occaſion 
ie event which they foretel, and 
ve thus gained a falſe credit from 
be weak or the unwary. Thus 
cho Brahe's aſtrological predic- 
fed ms pn fatal to the emperor 
op the Second: for, being 
ono emed by Tycho, that a ſtar 
I. h preſided at his nativity threat- 
en bim with ſome ſiniſter deſigns 
nh P his prejudice, from his relations, 
ohe thrown into ſuch a panic, 
ua de did not venture to quit his 
p2ce, or appear before any perſon ; 
«nd, as the conduct of his brother 
artis confirmed the aſtrologer's 
wormations, he fell at laſt a rey 
v us grief, and died 18th of Ja- 
uy 1612, aged fifty-nine years. 
*At Uranienburgh Tycho Brahe 
*) ſeveral contrivances calculated 
leceive and aftoniſh thoſe who 
"me to viſit and conſult him, 


g others, ſeveral bells, com- 
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| Lo! 


municating with the rooms in the 
upper ſtory, inhabited by his ſcho- 
lars, the handles of which were con- 
cealed in his own apartments. 

« Frequently, when company was 
with him, he would pretend to want 
ſomethipg, and having ſecretly pul- 
led the bell, would cry out «© Come 
hither Peter, come hither Chriſtian ” 
and pleaſed to obſerve the aftoniſh- 
ment of the company, who not hear- 
ing the bells, were ſurprized at the 
appearance of the pe:fon who was 
thus ſummoned. 

„He was no leſs devoted to the 
ſtudy of chymiſtry than to aſtrono- 
my, and expended as much on the 
terreſtrial aſtronomy, as he ſtyles it, 
as on the celeſtial, He left, indeed, 
no writings upon that ſcience, al- 
though it ſeems to have been his in- 
tention to have given to the public 
a ſelection of his experiments, which 
he had made with ſo much labour 
and expence; yet he adds, in the 
true cant of alchymy, „On conſi- 
deration, and by the advice of the 
moſt illuſtrious as well as the moſt 
learned men, he thought it impro- 
per to unfold the ſecrets of the art 
to the vulgar, as few people were 
capable of uſing its myſteries to ad- 
vantage, and without detriment.” 

„His foibles were as prominent 
as his virtue and capacity. He was 
of a moroſe and unbending diſpoſi- 
tion, indulged himſelf in too great 


freedom of ſpeech, but while ha 


rallied others was not pleaſed to be 
rallied himſelf. 

He was greatly addicted to ju- 
dicial aſtrology, and prone to a cre- 
dulityand ſuperſtition belowhis tearn- 
ning and judgment. It he met an old 
woman in going out of his houſ-, he 
would inſtantly return home ; and 
conſidered an hare as an ill omen. 
While he lived at Uranjenburgh he 
had a fool, whoſe name was Sep, Wh 
wasaccuſtomed during dinner to fit at 


. bis 
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his feet, and whom he uſed to feed 
with his own hand. This man was 
continually uttering incoherent ex- 
preſſions, which Tycho obſerved and 
noted down, from a perſuaſion that 
the mind, in a ſtate of emotion, was 
capable of predicting future events; 
and he even believed, if any inhabi- 
tant of the iſland was taken ill, that 
this madman could predict whether 
he ſhould live or die. He maintain- 
ed, that the cabala and magic, if 


* Ipſt vita ſtudia erant ; deliciæ vero meditatis ; divitiæ ſcientiz ; yirtus nobili 


religio dircQio, —Oratio Funebris. 


they did not act to the offence 
God or man, could lay open mz 
abſtruſe things by figures, may 
and marks. 

But to turn from the unfavoy 
able to the brighter parts of his 
racter, we may aſſent to the truth 
the following eulogium given by | 
panegyriſt ; that to him his ſtud 
were life ; meditation his deligh 
ſeience riches; virtue nobility ; a 


religion his conſtant direction #,” 
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SHORT ACCOUNT of the celebrated SCHEELE, 
From the ſame Work.] 


6 HARLES William Scheele, 

the ſon of a tradeſman, was 
born at Stralſund, in December 1742, 
He received the earlieſt rudiments 
of education at a private ſchool, and 
afterwards in the ſeminary of that 
town. Having at a very early age 
expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to follow 
the ene of an apothecary, he 
was bound apprentice to Mr. Bauch, 
of Gotheberg, with whom he con- 
tinued till 1765. There he laid the 
foundation of his chymical knowlege. 
He was remarkably quiet and ſerious, 
extremely attentive-to the medical 
and chymical preparations, and uſed 
afterwards to repeat the proceſs in 
his own apartments. He ſeems to 
have been firſt excited tq the ſtudy 
of chymiſtry, by the peruſal of Neu- 
man's chymiſtry, recommended by 
Grunberg, an apprentice in the ſame 
ſhop. He alſo met with Lemerie and 
Stahl's works, and Kenckell's Labo- 
ratory, which ſeems to have been his 
favourite book, 


« In 1765, he dejarted from 


3 


Gotheborg, and ſerved differe 
apothecarics; furſt, Karlſtroem, 
Malmoe ; ſecondly, Scharenbery, 
Stockholm ; and, in 1773, obtang 
an appointment with Loock of C 
ſala. 

« At Upſala he increafed his kno 
ledge by forming an acquaintand 
with the learned men of the un 
verſity, particularly the ſtricte 
friendſhip with profeſſor Bergma 
and by BEOS free acceſs to ti 
public laboratory. | 

« In 1775, he was appointed 
the Cd college apothecary 
Kioping, where he finiſhed his day 

4 The reader will find, in Well 
Chemiſche Annalen for 1787, a |! 
of the works and principal dil 
veries of Scheele ; alſo in the G 
tleman's Magazine for April, 171 

„His character as a clhymik, ; 
ſufficiently known by his great 2! 
numerous diſcoveries in that « 
ence. 

„Scheele had ſtruggled dur 
his whole liſe againſt narrow circud 


ſtanct > 


nes; and when appointed a 

ry of 3 bed 
welt in debt in order to pur- 
72 the ſtock which had belonged 
his predeceſſor. He had been for 
ne time engaged to marry his 


truth tcefor's widow ; but waited 
n by i) be had diſcharged his debts, 
; ſtud had collected a moderate pro- 
d:ligh{hion for her in caſe of his death. 


had ſcarcely effected his purpoſe, 
{ received the offer of an annuity 
zool. per annum, if he would 
e in England, which would have 
brded him more leiſure, and a 
ficient income to purſue his chy- 
cal diſcoveries, when his health 
klined. His diſorder began with 
n inflammation in his eyes, ariſing 
wbably from the intenſe zeal with 
nich he carried on his chymical 
xeriments, and ended in a total 
bility, which hurried him to the 
ue on the 21ſt day of May, 1786, 
| the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
[xo days before his death, he was 
married to the perſon ro whom he 
had been fo long betrothed, and left 
der the little money he had been 
de to fave. a 

The union of virtue and know- 
ge is doubly meritorious ; and it 
2 pleaſing ſatisſaction to add, that 


maß ee morals of Scheele were ſtri 
0 nd his conduct as irreproachable 
ls morals in all ſeaſons of life. 
8 8 Scheele had neither time nor in- 


dination to form common 
lnces ; for moſt of the ho 
te could ſpare from his ſh 
duties of bis 


0 preat attached to a few conge- 
10 ak, and fond of converſing 
nth them on ſubjects of chymiſtry. 
it yas to them extremely open, and 
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of a communicative diſpoſition, neyer 
in the leaſt defirous of withholding 
his information, or concealing his 
diſcoveries. 

« Before he adopted any opinion, 
he was En cautious ; but 
when he had once formed it, he was 
de-ifive, and defended it with firm- 
nels, yet without heat. He was, how+ 
ever, always open to conviction ; 
and more than once retracted his 
opinion, whenever he was convinced 
by C_—_ or experiment. 

« Scheele underſtood no other 

languages but the Latin, German, 
and Swediſh; ſo that he had not 
the advantage of being benefited by 
the early intelligence cf diſcoveries 
made by foreigners, and was forced 
to wait until the information was 
conveyed to him in the flow and un- 
certain channel of tranſlation. Even 
his acquaintance with the Swediſh 
was not ſufficient to write the trea- 
tiſes he ſent to the Swediſh academy 
of ſciences in that tongue, but he 
was accuſtomed to compoſe them in 
German, from whence they were 
tranſlated into Swedith. 
« When we conſider the number 
and accuracy of Scheele's experi- 
ents, we ſhould naturally preſume 
hat his chymicalapparatus was very 
complete, and his laboratory large. 
On the contrary, his laboratory was 
extremely confined, and his appara- 
tus extremely inconvenient, owing, 
probably, to the ſcantineſs of his cir- 
cumſtances. 

„If he made ſuch important and 
accurate diſcoveries with a ſcanty 
and inconvenient apparatus, and 
without any aſſiſtance, what would 
he have done, if his circumſtances 
and his fituation had been diffe- 
rent?“ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES of ERNEST JOHN BIRON 
DUKE of COURLAND, 
From the ſame Work.] 


© D RNEST John Biron was de- 

1 fſcended from a family of 
mean extraction. His grandfather, 
whoſe name was Buren, or Bieren, 
was head groom to ſames the Third, 
duke of Courland, and obtained 
from his maſter the preſent of a 
1mall eſtate in land. His fon ac- 
companied prince Alexander, young- 
tſt ſon of - of duke of Covrland, in 
a campaign into Hungary againſt 
the Turks, in quality of groem of 
his horſe, and with the rank of 
heutenant. Prince Alexander be- 
ing killed before Buda, in 1686, Bi- 
ron returned into Courland, and 
was appointed maſter huntſman tg 
the duke. 

„ Erneſt John, his ſecond ſon, 
was born in 1687, received the early 
art of this education in Cour- 

d, and was ſent to the uni- 
verſity of Konigſbergh in Pruſſia, 
where he continued until ſome 

outhful imprudences compelled 

im to retire, 

« In 1714, he made his r- 
ance at St. Peterſburgh, and  foli. 
cited the place of page to the 
princeſs Charlotte, wife of the 
tzarovitch Alexey ; but being con- 
temptuouſly rejected as a perſon 
of mean extraction, retired to 
Mittau, and chanced to ingratiate 
himſelf with Count uchef, 
maſter of the houſhold to Anne, 
widow of Frederic William duke 
of Courland, who reſided at Mit- 
tau. Having through his means 
obtained the office of gentleman 
of the chamber, and being of a 
handſome figure and polite addreſs, 
he ſoon gained the good-will of the 
dutcheſs, and became her chief fa- 

1 


» alliance, and favour of his miſtr 


vourite. The firſt uſe which 
made of his favour, was to obtain 
diſgrace and removal of his þ 
factor Beſtuchef. He ſoon gain 
ſuch an entire aſcend over tl 
affections of his miſtreſs, that 
will became her's, and the upſta 
favourite offended by his arrogant 
the whole body of the nobility 
Courland. | : 
Having eſpouſed Mademoiſe 
de Lrenden, a lady of noble fimi 
and maid of honour to the dutchel 
he endeavoured, by means of th 


to be admitted into the body of f 
nobles; but his ſolicitations w 
rejected with great contempt. 

« His aſcendency over the duct 
eſs, his ſpirit of intrigue, and h 
extreme arrogance, were ſo notoriou 
that when Anne was declared fov 
reign of Ruſſia, one of the article pro 
poſed to her by the council of ſtat 
at Moſcow, expreſsly ſtipulated, tha 
ſhe ſhould not bring Biron into Ru 
fia. She conſented, but inſtanth 
broke her word ; for ſhe had ſcarce 
ly arrived at Moſcow, before he mad 
his appearance at her court. 

« By his ſecret advice, the emprel 
formed a ſtrong party among ths 
Ruſſian nobility, gained the guards 
and brought about the revolution 
which rel to the crown deſpe 
tic authority. 

« But when the whole = 3s 
ripe for execution, Anne helitates 
and was alarmed, till Biron took he 
by the hand, and led her to the doc 
of the apartment in which the coun- 
cil of ſtate, ſenate and principal 09 
ty were aſſembled ; and ſhe was le. 
clared abſolute ſovereign. 4 it 


« Within the ſpace of a few 
ths Biron was appointed gentle- 
of the bed - chamber, knight of 
order of St. Andrew, lord 
+ chamberlain, and, as Manſtein 
« W25 omnipotent in the govern» 
vhich at; for, during the whole reign 
btan une, and ſome weeks after her 
is b gh, be ruled with geſpotic ſway 
rat empire of Ruſſia. 
over. oa the death of Ferdinand Ket- 
that „n 1737, the empreſs diſpatched 
T7 - Biſmarck, governor of Riga, 
on Nlitan, at the head of a conſide- 
bil e army. The nobles having af- 
bled in the * —.— 
moiſe unded the church with troops, 
— them to elect 
utch their ſovereign the ſame Biron 
of en they hail refuſed to admit in- 
viſty their corps. But his new dignity 
rot prevent him from — 
s polt ot high chamberlain, a 
b wite that of firſt lady of the bed- 


% Biron governed Courland with 
ſame deſpotic ſpirit with which 
governed Ruſſia ; and the nobles, 
ho had been accuſtomed to great 
dom of debate in their diets, were 
denly reſtrained, Thoſe who 
ntured -to oppoſe his will, or to 
with their uſual freedom, were 
ately ſeized by perſons in maſks, 
< ana kibitkas, and conveyed to 
dideria, 
Ota violent and ſanguinary tem- 
u, iron ruled Ruflia with — 
hand, and compelled his imperi- 
| miſtreſs, who was naturally of a 
pid and merciful diſpoſition, to or- 
ſer acts of the moſt atrocious cruelty, 
* ghſhe oftentimes interceded, but 
Lan, with tears in her eyes, for 
& unhappy victims of his ſuſpicion 
ud vengeance. 
The cruelties exerciſed upon 
de moſt illuſtrious perſons of the 
wutry almoſt exceed belief; and 


N gain 


conjectures, that during 
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the ten years in which Biron's power 
continued, above 20,000 perſons 
were ſent to Siberia, of whom ſcarce- 
ly 5,000 were ever more heard of.“ 
„The violence of his temper 
would break forth in a manner moſt 
diſreſpectful to the empreſs. Once 
in particular, white the duke of Be- 
vern had an audience, Biron burſt 
into the apartment without ceremo- 
ay, theatening, with the moſt horrid 
imprecat ions, that he would no lon» 


— be vexed and tormented by her 


but would retire into Cour- 
land. Having uttered theſe words, 
he quitted- the room, and ſhut the 
door with Hern violence. The em- 
reſs, in the higheſt conſternation, 
ifted up her hands to heaven, then 
claſped them tagether, and being 
almoſt ready to faint, ſhe opened the 
window for freſh air. While the 
continued in this agitation, the 
dutchefs of Courland, accompani- 
ed with her children, entered the 
room, knecled down, and entreated 
the empreſs to forget and forgive the 
paſſionate behaviour of her huſband. 
Anne in this, as in every other in- 
ſtance, relented, and bore with his 
inſolence. 

« His influence over his imperial 
miſtreſs was ſuch, that during the 
ſitting of the cabinet council, the uſed 
frequently to repair to an adjoining 
room, in which her favourite remain» 
ed, to receive his advice, or rather 
his orders. She had no table of her 
own, but uſed to dine with his 
family, 

He knew only two languages, the 
German, and his native jargon ſpo- 
ken in Courland; ſo that he go» 
verned the extenſive empire of Rui- 
ſia, without even underſtanding its 
language. He even piqued himſelf 
on his ignorance of that tongue, 
having once faid in the preſence of 
the empreſs Anne, that he would 
not learn the Ruſſian, becauſe 8 

cou 
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could not bear to read before her of arrogance, perfecution, ande 
majeſty all the reports and memo- ety. Piquets were placed in 
rials which were daily tranſmitted ſtreets to prevent commotions 
to him, numerous ſpies which he enten 
= Biron was undoubtedly a man ed brought him vague accoy 
of v t capacity; during his contemptuous expreffion 
whale» nitration; the — — Such . 
ſplendour of the Ruſſian empire, and arreſted, that ſcarcely a day pal 
its internal tranquillity, announced in which perſons ſuſpected 
the wiſdom of his ures; and he not impriſonedand tortured in o 
ſhewed his judgment in employi to force conſoſſion. But infte:d 
ſuch a ſtateſman as Oſterman, — diſarming the envy and jealouſy 
ſuch a general as Munich.” the natives, who were diſaffected 
e was a fincere friend and an being governed by a foreigner, 
implacable enemy ; and it was juſtly — 5 his own unpopularity 
ſaid of him, that he ſeldom forgot a the haughtinefs of his demeand 
benefit, and always remembered an and treated even the parents of 
injury. ſovereign with the moſt extre 
« He amaſſed an enormous for- brutality. Bs 
tune in money and jewels; and on © It was natural that prince 
public occaſions his magnificence far thony Ulrie and the princeſs An 
exceeded the magnificence of the the father and mother of the 
empreſs. fant emperor, ſhould be diſaffec 
« He had ſo long directed the af. at being fet aſide, and a foreig 
fairs of a great empire, that he could preferred to the regency; and A 
not brook retiring into Courland. tony Utric, who was a — 
He — 54 prevailed upon the great ſpirit, even expreſſed his dif 
empreſs, un her death-bed, to ap- probation in the ſtrongeſt terms 
_=_ her great nephew prince the regent himſelf. 
van, her ſucceſſor, and himſelf re- The duke of Courtland, ſaſped 
gent, until the prince had attained ing that the prince was forming c 
the age of ſeventeen ; and he mana- daſs againſt his government, cal 
ged this whole tranſaftion which fo on him early one morning une 
much art, that he ſeemed only to ac- pectedly, and without . 
cept the regency at the earneſt re- ced; „your highneſs,“ he ſaid, - 
queſt and recommendation of Mu- not deal fairly with me; for youprd 
nich, the chancellor Oſterman, and miſed to inform me if any difaffect 
the principal Ruſſian nobility, as it perſons caballed againſt me, and e 
were for the good of the empire, now know what intrigues are c 
and not to ſatisfy his own ambition. rying on againſt me.” I Kno 
Having thus ſecured the regency, not, replied the prince, ( that an 
to the excluſion of Anne, the mother thing is now in agitation whic 
of the young emperor, the firſt act will be detrimental to the empers 
of his power in that capacity, was to and the country.” 1 will tak 
obtain for himſelf a clear revenue care, returned Biron, © to p 
of 500,000 roubles per annum, and this empire in ſuch a fituation, 
the title of Imperial Highneſs, no other perſon is capable of © 
« But the power which he had ing ; for . am neither deficient 1 
thus acquired by jntrigue, he at- knowledge or in power.) f Th 
empted to ſecure by repeated acts nobles muſt affiſt you,” q 
6 ( 
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| « and you muſt all be ac- —_ — — 
unable to the emperor.” „Am his appearance. Being reprimand- 
— — 2 « with ed by Biron, and by ſeveral who 
lute authority? Such aſſer - were preſent, in the groſſeſt terms, his 
core Mons, fir, may occaſion great com- highneſs at length ſubmitted to de- 
\ and bons; — your highneſs muſt mand pardon, the tears ſtarting from 
bers e, that whenever factions ariſe, his eyes from this neceſſary but de- 
e emperor and the country are grading conceſſion ; and the affair 
anger; and what muſt be the was huſhed up. | 
din dle conſequence, if you and Soon afterwards, the regent ſent 
inſteaa ould be at variance?“ „A maſ- a meſſage by Marſhal Munich, or- 
lou er!“ returned the prince with dering the prince to reſign his mili- 
ffetesMipreat warmth, and putting at the tary employments, and not to ſtir 
ioner, e time his hand upon his out of his chamber, But this ſtate 
| e of things conld not laſt long. The 
neane « Aﬀer much altercation, the regent, at variance with the parents 
ts voce accuſed Birori- of having for- of the ernperor, ſuſpicious of the plots 
erte te teſtament and ſignature of forming againſt him, and deteſted by 
he empreſs; and the duke quitted the nation in 2 became agi 
nt with theſe words; ted and uneaſy, felt the precatiouſs 
This affair, fir, is of ſuch import - neſs of his preſent ſituation, paid his 
the ere, that it muſt be laid before the court with great aſſiduity to the 
incipal nobility of the realm.” princeſs Elizabeth, and ſeems even to 
reien bepairing inſtantly to his palace, he have formed the deſign of marrying 
nd A fmmoned the cabinet council, the her to the prince, his eldeſt ſon, and 
ine ene, and the principal nobility, of raiſing her, or her nephew the 
s did 2cquairited them with the con- duke of Holſtein, to the throne of 
erms vation which had paſſed between Ruſſia. He was imprudent enough 
tin and the prince. But when to declare publicly, that if the prin- 
ſuſpeꝗ he imperial miniſter, count Key- ceſs Anne was refractory, he would 
| erling, who was preſent, endeavour- ſend her and her huſband into Ger- 
ed to juſtify the prince, he called many, and place the duke of Hol- 
une the prince a liar, who had miſrepre- ſtein on the throne. 
nnoudiy {ented the converſation ; and turn- While he was fluctuating concer- 
wg to ms ſaid, we want ning his future conduct, and laying 
dere no advocates; and no lawyer's plans to remove thoſe who gave him 
quiks;” and walking up and down umbrage, his own ruin came from a 
de apartment in great agitation, ex- pow quarter which he did not 
med, (am I a poiſoner! or do expect, and was not prepared to reſiſt, 
| contend for the throne and the Marſhal Munich, tecretly diſpleaſed 
leptre!” with the regent at not being appoint- 
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whic „The princeſs Anne, who had ed generaliffimo of the Ruſſian for- 

per been informed of the miſunderſtand- ces, fomented the diſcontents, awa- 
ok e now arriving, he turned to her, kened the ſuſpicions of the princeſs 

pl nd explained with great birterneſs Anne, and prevailed upon her to 

2 Viathad already paſſed. Anne was permit him to arreſt the duke of 
0 


acedingly affected, and ared Courland. His offer be ing accepted 
oblame her huſband's tenders. At he ſucceeded in ſecuring the perſon 
length, the prince himſelf being of the regent, arreſted him on the 


was prevailed upon to 18th of December, only ng 
er 


/ 
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aſter he had been appointed to the 
. regency. , Lieutenaut colonel Man- 
ſtein, who was employed by Munich 
on that memorable occaſion, and 


who has. related the tranſaction in 


his Authentic Memoirs, penetrated, 


at the head of only twenty men; into 


the palace inhabited by the duke of 
Courland, though guarded by forty 
foldiers, who were placed under the 
windows of the regent's bed-cham- 
der, and by numerous centinels poſt- 

ed iu the ſeveral apartments through 
which he was to paſs. Being perſonal- 
ly known to the centineh, they per- 
mitted him to pals, thinking that he 
had an affair of conſequence to com- 
municate to the regent. Having 
burſt open the door of his bed-cham- 
ber, he approached the bed, in which 
the duke and dutcheſs were ſo faſt a- 
ſleep, that the noite did not awaken 
them. On drawing the curtains, 
both ſtarted up in ſurpriſe, and the 
duke inſtantly got out of bed with an 
intention to eſcape, but was prevent- 


ed by Manſtein, who threw himſelf 
upon him, and held him faſt till the 


ſoldiers came to his aſſiſtance. In 
this interval the duke had diſeugaged 
himſelf from Manſteiu, and endea- 
vouring to burſt from the ſoldiers 
who had laid hold of his arm, receiv- 
ed ſeveral blows from the butt-ends 
of their muſkets. Being at length 
thrown down on the tloor, his mouth 
agged with a handkerchief, and his 
nds tied behind him with an offi- 
cer's ſaſh, he was led to the guard- 
room, where being covered with a 
foldier's cloak, he was conveyed in a 
carriage to the winter palace, in 
which the princeſs Anne reſided. 
While he was leading away, the du- 
cheſs ſprang out of bed, and though 
only in her ſhitt, ran after him, 
ſcreaming, in an agony of deſpair, 
into the ſtreet, till being forced away 
þy the ſoldiers, ſhe dropped down 
upon the ſnow, and would have pe- 


riſhed with cold, if the captain of 
guard had not ſent for ſome cl 
to cover her, and re- conducted her 
her apartment. 

The next day the duke and 
family were conveyed to the forte 
of Schluſſelbur ; and in June Wer 
removed to. Pelim, a ſmall town | 
Siberia, where he was impriſoned j 
a wooden houſe under the ſtriq 
confinement. Fortunately he 4 
not long occupy. this dreary priſot 
Fheempreſs Elizabeth had no foo 
er aſcended the throne, by the depoſ 
tion of Ivan, than ſhe recalled Biro 
from his impriſonment ; and if hi 
misfortunes had not ſoftened his vin 
dictive ſpirit, he enjoyed the pleaſu 
of ſeeing his enemy, Marſhal Mu 
nich, occupy that priſon which hd 
had juſt quitted. 

Biron was transferred to Yarc 
flaf, where he had a comfortably 
manſion afhgned to him and his fi 
mily, five bubles a day, and the per 
mitlion of hunting within twenty a 
thirty miles of Yaroſlaf: In thi 
ſituation, wretched when contraſted 
with his former dignified ſtation as 
the omnipotent favourite of Anne 
or as regent of Ruſſia, but a paradiſ 
when compared with his priſon at 
Pelim, he paſſed his days during the 
whole reign of Elizabeth. 

« On the demiſe of Elizabeth, 
Peter the Third recalled Biron to 
Peterſburgh, but did not reinſtate 
him in the dutchy of Courland. Biron 
had refuſed, during his confinement, 
to reſign his right to that dutchy, al 
though he was offered his liberty, 
and a penſion of 100,000 roubles; 
nor could he be prevailed upon by 


Peter the Third to abdicate in fa- 


vour of the duke of Holſtein; nob!y 
adding, that nothing ſhould induce 
him to do ſuch an injury to his fami- 
ly; but that he would perfer even 2 
Grad impriſonment. 


« Catharine, ſoon after the rer. 


lution 


hon which 
of Peter the Great, took 
| of his misfortunes, and 
red him to his former dignity. 

« Biron repaired to Mittau in 
jz, twenty-eight years after he 
deen elected duke of Cour- 
x, and for the firſt time ſince he 
| been raiſed to the dignity. 
ace Charles of Saxony, although 
ported by a large party in Cour- 
et receiving no nce 


ms father Auguſtus the Third, 


" 
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placed her on the 


was compelled -to retire before the 
Ruſhan forces; and Biron received 
the oaths of allegiance and fidelity 
from the whole nation. . 
« In 1564, he obtained from the 
king and republic of Poland the in- 
veſtiture of Courland for his eldeſt 
ſon Peter, the preſent duke ; 1769, 
abdicated in his favour; and, in 
1772, cloſed at Mittau, in the eighty- - 
third year of his age, a life of almoſt 
unparalleled viciſſitude.“ 
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«SIR, | 
IOGRAPHY in general af- 
fords ſo much inſtruction 
| entertainment, where the ſub- 
& are of ſufficient importance to 
cim to the public notice and 
ard, that I cannot help looking 
jon it to be incumbent upon every 
eto contribute his mite, who has 


abeth, I all in his power, towards en- 
on to Wing an author, that is induced to 
nſtate A e⸗ge in ſuch a purpoſe, to render 
Biron work as complete as poſſible. 


ance having therefore led me to 


y, -n eye, while I was at Chel- 
erty, am, upon an advertiſement in 
bles ; WW Glouceſter Journal, of the 15th 


Kant ; wherein you announce an 


Life and Character of that great 
Fer, he late Earl of Hardwicke, 
le inflexible integrity and emi- 
tf abilities gave a fuſtre ſo man 

as to the courts of law and equi- 
5 in he practiſed at the bar, 
771. | 


FE and CHARACTER of PHILIP Eazxt of HARDWICKE, 
In a Letter from JexEMIAn BENTH a'M, Eſq. k 


* — 


om an Ess Av on the LIE and Cuaracran of Jonn Lord Somers, 
&c. By RIchARD CooksEy, Eſq.] | 


and afterwards preſided in Weſt 
minſter-hall; and there being now 
but very few living, who an 
relation to theſe courts, that are ca- 
p_ of tracing the perſonal know- 
edge and remembrance of him, ſo 
far back as myſelf, I flatter myſelf it 
may poſſibly not be unacceptable to * 
ou to be made acquainted with a 
ew anecdotes relative to the late 
earl of Hardwicke, which may not 
have come to your knowledge from 
any other quarter ; and which is my 
only inducement for furniſhing you 
with the following particulars : 
« Mr. Philip Yorke was the ſon 
(and I believe the only fon) of an 
eminent attorney, at Dover, in Kent, 


tention of publiſhing an Eſſay on who, after giving him a proper edu- 


cation, and intending him for the 
bar, very judiciouſly placed him 
with a Mr. Salkeld, a law agent, in 
the Temple ; at that time a man of 
the firſt character for abilities and 
buſineſs of any in his profeſſion ; 

3 and 


à choice of a companion, to] 
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and not with ſergeant Salkeld, as 
miſrepreſented in the Biographia 
Britannica. And it is no lets true, 
than it was an extraordinary circum- 
ftance, that this Mr. Salkeld had, in 
his office, nearly about the ſame 
time, for the like purpoſe, Mr. Jo- 
celyn, lord N of Ireland; 
Mr. Parker, who was afterwards ſir 
Thomas Parker, and lived to be 
many years lord chief baron of the 
court of exchequer; as atfo Mr. 
John Strange, afterwards fir John 
Strange, who died maſter of the 
Rolls. _ 

„ Mr. Yorke, by his uncommon 
aſſiduity and attention, made himſelf 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
grounds and principles of the com- 
mon law; and having been entered 
a ſtudent in the Temple, he regu- 
larly attended the court of King's 
Bench, for the purpoſe of being 
called to the bar; and in order 
thereto, it being neceſſary for him 
to keep commons, by dining in the 
Temple-hall, he had the. good for- 
tune, by that N to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Parker, tho ſon 
of lord Macclesfield, then chief. juſ- 
tice, who was at that time a ſtudent 
alſo at the Temple: ſuch an ac- 
quaintance ſoon proved a very fa- 
vourable circumſtance to Mr. Vorke; 
for, upon the chief-juſtice aſking his 
ſon, Mr. Parker, whether he had 
made any and what acquaintance 
among the young. men of his own 
ſtanding, Mr. Parker took occafion 
to tell his father, that he had con- 
trated an intimacy with Mr. Phili 
Yorke, whom he repreſented to his 
father to be not only a very agree- 
able companion, but a very intelli- 
gent young man; upon which the 
chiet-juſtice, being naturally pleaſed 
with his ſon's having made ſo — 

d him, 
he ſhould be glad to ſee Mr. Vorke, 
and to bring him to dine with him, 


terwards in the court of chance 


Macclesfield was fo unfortunate 


was this—Mr. juſtice Powls, 


which Mr. Parker ſoon afterys 
did. So fortunate an intrody5i, 
as well may be imagined, foon 
abled a young man of Mr. Yor 
prudence and abilities to rect 
mend himſelf to the eſteem and 

ard, and conſequently tq the frie 

ip, of lord Macclesfield, wh 
continued without interruption 
long as his lordſhip lived; who to 
every occaſion that offered to 
tingmſh Mr. Yorke as his particy 
favourite, as well when he preſd 
in the court of king's bench, 2 


when be became lord high chan 
lor of Great Britain; and when | 


to be impeached by the houſe 
commons, on account of ſome m 
demeanor in the execution of 
office, Mr. Yorke, who was at ti 
time attorney-general, and knig 
ed, was ſo ſentble of his obligario 
to his lordfhip, that he got him 
excuſed, though not without ſo 
difficulty, from being appointed « 
of the managers for carrying on! 
proſecution, in conſequence of 
impeachment. 

Mr. Yorke, by means of | 
own merit, and the countenance 
was known to have from the cou 
made ſo rapid a progreſs in his p 
feſſion, that he had ſoon as mu 
buſineſs as he could well go throu 
with; which gave occaſion to jud 

owis to make him a complimet 
that, in the manner it was mac 
terminated moreto Mr. Yorke'sc 
it, as a young man of readywit, th 
to the judge's good ſenſe. The aff 


had been trying cauſes at ſome 0 
of the aſſizes, in the circuit he ve 
being at dinner, and ſeveral of 
counſel with him, amongſt wb 
was Mr. Yorke, took occalion 
make Mr. Yorke ſome complime! 


by telling him, he could 1. 


* 
ö 
* 
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| urpriſed at his having: ac- what he intended to ſay, with ſome 
(erm aty f — of bufinef excuſes for — with the 
duftg ed ſo great Aa * k - þ 
"ow young a man; and faid to | judge's requeſt, Mr. Yorke began 
youll. Mr. Yorke, I cannot well with reciting, as he, pretended, the 
reco xcount for your having fo much following verſes ; vi. 
and buſigels —— — — „He that holdeth his lands in fee 
e frie ume you have been at 1 — Need neither to quake nor to ſhiver ; 
, wh umd conceive (uin % humbly couccive, for look, do you ſee, 
ption judge) “von muſt have pub- hey are his and hisheirs for cver.“ 
rho off ified ſome book, or are about pub- | | 
| ko 0 Iſhing ſomething ; for look — «c Such a ſpecimen as this, it may 
arti you ſee, there is fearcely à eaſily be conceived, was enough to 
pred ne before the court but von fatisfy the judge; but however that 
t, as xe employed in it, on one ſide might be, the reſt of the company 
bancell r other; I ſhould therefore be could not but be under ſome uk. 
chan ghd to know, Mr. Yorke, whe- culty to refrain from laughter : and 
hen err this is the caſe.” Such a it ſerves at Teaſt to prove, that Mr. 
unate ous way of accounting for Mr. Yorke had a ready wit, and a good ? 
houſe Nie srun of buſineſs could not but deal of pleaſontry about him. , 1 
me n a file from him; and it de- It was Powis's misfortune to be 1 
n of "ined him to make the judge ſo addicted to blunders, that the late 
sat oF" «reply as might put an end to duke of Wharton, who was the 
knie bm a compliment : he there. brighteſt genius perhaps of the age 
ligati told the judge, he had indeed wherein he lived, though, unhappily 
him thoughts of publiſhing a book, for himſelf and his country, he was 
ut ſon that he had made no progreſs at the fame time the moſt profligate 
oted e yet: at which the judge; of mankind, took occaſion to intro- 
8 ont ung himſelf for having made fo duce judge Pois into a lampoon 3 
e of diſcovery, became impor- wherein the duke was very ſevere on 
ae with Mr. Yorke'to Jet him feveral. of the judges. of that time. 
s of be ſubzeck of this book; Which He was however not wanting in do- 
aner I tim upon telling the judlye, that jag juſtice to the character of ſuch 
ie c thoughts of pubtiſhing Coke of them as were deſerving, 
his p | Littleton in verſe ; hut that I have not the poem by me, nor 
„muff ud gone but a very little way in can 1 pretend to remember the 
thou 35 however tickled ara or whole of it, it being now above forty 
to jud y itil more; and telling Mr. years ſince I read or have ſeen any 
plimet that it was ſomething ſo thing of it; but ſome of the verſes 
5 mat — muſt be — are Fin freſh in my memory, and par- 
Ad 2d him to oblige him wit | ticularly what related to judge Powis, 
wit, U el of a few of the verſes; with regard to waom the duke ſays, 
he a Mr. Yorke, finding the judge 1 g 
1s M ut woe drop the ſubject, be- «© When Powis ſums up a cauſe without 
me oP" himſelf he could not get rid - a blutider, 
ne we" bener than by giving, by way © And honeſt Price ſhall trim and 
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1 oft i ſpecimen . : ' truckle-utider ; | 
+ wh | — — mens — 10 Whon 2 his haughtineſs ſhall lay | | 
ation Araſes he himſelf was in the + « And Tracey's gen'rous ſoul ſhail ſwell | 
plimet of making uſe of upon all o- with pride“ 
t but Ms, let the fubje& be what it | ** a 

great * Therefore, accompanying © And, as I remember, the duke con. 
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cluded the whole of his poem with 
the following couplet : 


* ThenwillI ceaſe my charmer to adore, 
And think of love and politics no 
more.” | 4 


« Mr. Yorke, as he was poſſeſ- 
ſed of great convivial pleaſantry, to 
relieve himſelf under the preſſure of 
bufineſs in his profeſſion, and his 
engagements in public affairs, even 
when he became ſir PhilipYorke, and 
his majeſty's attorney- general, would 
ſometimes enjoy himſelf in the com- 
pany of men o genius, like himſelf; 
and once, upon his dining with Mr. 
Taylor, (commonly called Joe Tay- 
lor of Bridewell, then member of 
parliament for the borough of Pe- 
tersfield, in Hampſhire) at his houſe 
at Stanmore, in Middleſex, where 
lord Bolingbroke made one of the 
company, his lordſhip took occaſion 
jocularly to aſk fir Philip Yorke, 
whether he was never a rake in his 
younger days. Sir Philip's reply 
was, that he muſt confeſs he never 
was a rake, for that indeed he was 
fo early immerſed in buſineſs, that 
he never had any time to be one; 
upon which lord Bolingbroke ex- 

reſſed himſelf to be not a little 

leaſed with the reaſon fir Phili 

ad given him; for, faid his lord- 
ſhip, he was perſuaded no one could 
ever diſtinguiſh himſelf, and make 
his way in life in the. manner fir 
Philip had done, unleſs he had been 
a rake, or at leaſt had the ſeeds of 
a rake in him. Such a compliment 
as this, however lord Bolingbroke 
might apply it to fir Philip Yorke, 
yet the reſt of the company preſent 
could not but underſtand it with a 
view.of making ſtill a greater com- 
pliment upon himſelf, as ſhining 
abilities and rakery were ſo conſpi- 


cuouſly united in lord Bolingbroke's 


own character. This account of the 
couverſation that paſſed between 


1ingchief juſtice of the common pls 


him and the late lord Hardwicks 
had from Mr. Taylor hinſcl, 
whoſe houſe, and in whole compa 
it happened, 

„At the time fir Philip Yo 
was attorney-general, Mr, Ta 
was ſolicitor-general, and lord Ki 
was lord-chancellor, who had by 
advanced tothat high office, from 


and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
having been not only a very a 
common lawyer, but alſo a good 
vine; he became however ſo far 
vanced in years, when he held 
ſeals, as chancellor, that he of 
dozed over his cauſes, when u 
the bench; a circumſtance wic 
myſelf well remember was the ca 
but it was no prejudice to the f 
ors; for fir Philip Yorke and! 
Talbot were both men of ſuch gt 
—— and ſtrict integrity, 
ad always ſo good an underſtand 
with one another, that although t 
were frequently and almoſt aly 
concerned for oppoſite parties in 
ſame cauſe, yet the merits of 
cauſe were no ſooner fully ſtated 
the court but they were ſenſible 
which ſide the right lay; and 
cordingly the one or the othe! 
thoſe: two great men took occal 
to ſtate the matter briefly to bisl 
ſhip, and inſtru the regiſter 
what, manner to minute the hea 
the decree, ſo as that ſtrict ju 
might be done; and ſo greit 
the friendſhip ſubſiſting bets 
them; that when it happened | 
the place of chief juſtice of thecou 
king's bench became vacant, by 
death of lord Raymond, aud like 
that of lord chancellor, by the deat 
lord King, although fir Philip Yot 
then attorney-general, wasconi 
as ſuch to be entitled to the c 
reference to Mr. Talbot; et | 
fatter having confined himſelf 
early to the practice of _ 


þ 4 — 
— = =] 


vncery,and not having been much 
qverfant inthe practice of the courts 
-ommon law, he thought himſelfnot 


com 

ciently qualified to prefide in the 
d Vor of king's bench, on which ac- 
Tat fir Philip Yorke being equal- 
ord K competent to preſide either in that 
had þ t or the court of chancery, it 


u agreed between them, that fir 


on pl ilip ſhould wave his pretenſions 
nſcli WR: favour of Mr. Talbot; and the 
ery Wing and the miniſtry ſo well ap- 
good wed of it, that it was ſettled 
o far Prong them, that fir Philip Yorke 
held Would have the place of chief juſ- 
he oc of the king's bench, and ſhould 
en u e two thouſand pounds a year 
hic ed to his ſalary, as chief juſtice ; 


hich however Gr Philip, to his ho- 
our, refuſed to accept, without its 
ting made permanent to the office 
{chief juſtice of that court, by be- 
g ſccured to his ſucceſſors ; and 
pon theſe terms the ſeals were de- 
ered to Mr. Talbot. In conſe- 
wence of which fir Philip Yorke 
u created lord Hardwicke, and 
lr. Talbot lord Talbot. 

* Lord Talbot enjoying his high 
nice but a very few years, which 


and e held with the higheſt reputation 
other his death, occaſioned by a poly- 
occur his heart, all men's eyes were 
) his nmediately turned towards lord 
giſter dicke, as his ſucceſſor ; to 
c bea dom the king thereupon delivered 
Ct ue ſeals; and to do the greater ho- 


wur to his lordſhip, fir Rober Wal- 
le, then prime miniſter, the then 
d preſident of the council, and ſe- 
eral others of the greateſt officers of 
. ſtate attended him into the court 
u chancery, while he took his oath 
i office and his ſeat therein; and I 
ll remember being preſent in 

eſminſter-hall upon that day, and 


e his lordſhip afterwards going 
or it of the court of chancery, from 
J 


ung as chancellor, into the court 


l king's bench, where he fat as 


cou 


chauck 
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lord chief juſtice of that court, to 
give his opinion in a cauſe of ſome 
conſequence, which had been argu- 
ed before him there; ſo that it may 
very truly be ſaid, that he preſided 
on one and the ſame day in the 
two higheſt courts of law and equity 
in Weſtminſter-hall. 

« Many years after he had the 
ſeals, lord Hardwicke was advanced 
to the dignity of earl Hardwicke and 
viſcount Royſton, and held them 
for near twenty years with the high- 
eſt reputation to himſelf and benefit 
of his country; in all which time 
his ſtrength and judgment, his great 
knowledge of the law, his evenneſs 
of temper, which was never known 
to be ruffled or diſcompoſed ; and 


his affability, condeſcenſion, and 


courteſy to all about him, gained 
him the love and admiration of every 
one that had occaſton to attend the 
court wherein he preſided. 

« At length, perceiving or imagin- 
ing he perceived his faculties grow- 
ing rather impaired, he thonght pro- 

to reſign the ſeals; and accord- 
ingly waited upon the king, and de- 
livered them into his majeſty's own 
hands. 

« Upon which a droll circum- 
ſtance happened the firſt time of his 
lordſhip's going to court on a levee 
day, after = reſigned the ſeals, 
when advancing near the pune of 
the king, and converſing familiarly 
with ſeveral of the miniſtry about 
him, in the manner he had been ac- 
cuſtomed to do; but appearing as a 
private gentleman, without his gown 
and the purſe, the uſual inſignia that 
had accompanied him in his office of 
chancellor, the king abſolutely did 
not know him, and aſked the lord 
then in waiting who that gentleman 
was: upon which, being told it was 
the earl of Hardwicke, his majeſty's 
late chancellor, the king was quite 
ſurprized at his own want of recol- 
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lection of one who had been in the 
habit of attending him near twenty 
years together, and immedistely ac- 
coſted his lordſhip with a ſmile, and 
made him a very obliging apology 
upon the occaſion ; the obſervation 
of which was a matter of pleaſantry 
to all the company then in the 
drawing- room. 

„% As the late lord Hardwicke 
married a daughter of Charles 
Cocks, eſq of Worceſterſhire, which 
lady was a niece of lord Somers, I 
preſume it may be a circumſtance 
that has given you occaſion to con- 
nect what you have to write of the 
lives of thoſe two great men with 
your intended hiſtory of that coun- 
ty; and being perſuaded you are 
well acquainted with the ſeveral 
branches of the late earl of Hard- 
wicke's own family, I have ſaid no- 
thing relative to them, although fir 
Toſeph Yorke, his third ſon, now 
lord Dover, as well as the honour- 
able Mr. John Yorke, another of his 
ſons, I have the honour to be per- 
ſonally acquainted with; the former 
had been above thirty years reſident 
ambaſſador at the Hague, from the 
Britiſh court to the ſtates- general; 
and under many critical occurren- 
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not but render it ſtil] more gratef 
-to his lordſhip to receive, in ſuch 


vour intended publication, you v 


ces, which, dr i g ſo long a feri 
gave him frequent occaſion to ex 
ciſe his judgment, he always acqui 
ted himſelf to the entire ſatisfacti 
of his ſovereign, and for the ben 
of his country. Of which his 5 
ſent majeſty was ſo ſenſible, that: 
honour of peerage, conferred on 
—2 Yorke, proceeded from t 

ing's own mere motion, without. 
leaſt ſolicitation from any one wh; 
ever. A circumſtance that great 
enhanced the value of it, as it cou 


c 


1 


* 


manner, ſo diſtinguiſhed a mark 
approbation and regard from 
prince who has been ever known 
take pleaſure in rewarding thoſeth 
have been peculiarly deſerving 
his royal favours. 

& If you ſhall think any of th 
particulars I have mentioned lie 
in, worthy to be introduced in 


keep this Jetter ; otherwiſe be ple 
ed to return it to 

SIX, 

Your moſt obedient ſervant 


Bath, JER. BENTHA) 
Sept. 30, 1788. 
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[From Dr. Aixin's View of the CHARACTER and public Sevic 
of that great PHILANTHROPIST. ] 


« "T*HE firſt thing that ſtruck an 

obſerver on acquaintance 
with Mr. Howard, was a ſtamp of 
extraordinaoy vigour and energy on 
all his movements and expreſſions. 


« Mr. Howard, though frequently requeſted, would never fit for his picture; 
is therefore no wonder that the portraits of him, given in various works, 


The mo!t reſembling likeneſs, by much, 


2 I totally unlike. 


Ms, 


HOWARD. 


An eye lively and penetrating, tro 
and prominent features, quick ga 
and animated geſtures, gave prom 
of ardour in forming, and vIvacit) 
executing his deſigns 1. At no tn 


ould! 


is a head iketche0 


his life, I believe, was he without 

object of warm purſuit; and 
every thing he purſued, he was in- 
ſrigable in aiming at perfection. 
re him a hint of any thing he had 
t ſhort, or any new acquiſition to 
made, and while you might ſop- 
iſe he was deliberating about it you 


| ſerig 
0 ex 
Acqui 
tactic 
den 
his U 
that t 


d On * * . 

| e ſurpriſed with finding it was 
— Not Cæſar himſelf could bet- 
e uh exemplify the poet's 


great 
it con 


Ni adum credens, dum quid ſupereſſet 
agendum. 


oratet 

« ſuch J remember that, having acci- 
oe italy remarked to him that a- 
em ragt the London priſons he had 
** itted the Toxwer, he was ſo ſtruck 


th the deficiency (though of trif- 
g conſequence, fince confinement 
ere is ſo rare), that at his very 
| leiſure he ran to London, and 
plied it. Nor was it only during a 
rt period of ardour that his exer- 
pas were thus awakened. He had 
| ll rarer quality of being able, 
r any length of time, to bend all 
powers and faculties of his mind 
one point, unſeduced by every al- 
ment which curioſity or any other 
ſection might throw in his way, 
« unſuſceptible of that ſatiety and 
gilt which are ſo apt to ſteal up- 
: protracted purſuit, Though 
lis early travels he had ſhewn 
mlelf not indifferent to thoſe ob- 
Es of taſte and information which 
like the cultivated mind in a fo- 
$1 country, yet in the tours ex- 
ly made for the purpoſe of ex- 
lining priſons — hoſpitals, he 
dars to have had eyes and ears 
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lis face, one for himſelf, the other 


Qure; 
ſhould 1 
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for nothing elſe ; at kaT he ſuffered 
no other'obiet to detain him or draw 
him aſide +. Impreſſed with the 
idea of the importance of his deſigns, 
and the unce1 tainty of human lite, he 
was impatient to get as much done 
as poſſible within the allotted limits. 
And in this diſpoſition conſiſted that 
enthu/raſmby which the public ſuppoſ- 
ed him actuated; for otherwiſe, his 
cool and ſteady temper gave no idea 
of the character uſually diſtinguiſh- 
ed by that appellation. He follow- 
ed his plans, indeed, with wonderful 
vigour and conſtancy, but by no 
means with that heat and eagerneſs, 
that inflamed and exalted imagina- 
tion, which denote the enthuſiaſt. 
Hence, he was not liable to catch at 
partial repreſentations, to view facts 
through fallacious mediums, and to 


fall into thoſe miſtakes which are ſa 


frequent in the reſearches of the man 
of fancy and warm feeling. Some 
perſons, who only knew him by his 
extraordinary actions, were ready 
enough to beſtow upon him that 
ſneer of contempt, which men of 
cold hearts and ſelfiſh diſpaſitions 
are ſo apt to apply to whatever has 
the ſhew of high ſenſibility. While 
others, who had a ſlight acquaintance 
with him, and ſaw occaſional fea- 
tures of phlegm, and perhaps harſh - 
neſs, were diſpoſed to queſtion his 
feeling altogether, and to attribute 
his exertions either merely to a ſenſe 
of duty, or to habit and humour. 
But both theſe were erroneous con- 
cluſions. He felt as a man ſhould 
feel; but not ſo as to miſlead him, 
either in the eſtimate he formed of 
objects of utility, or in his reaſonings 


mil in London, engraved in Dublin, and copied for this work. It is ſomewhat 
ature, but has very exactly the expreſſion of his countenance when in a very 
"Utentive mood. After his death, prince Potemkin had two plaſter caſts taken 
„ a N . r the ſervant of Mr. Howard.” 

de mentioned being once prevailed upon, in Italy, to go and hear ſome extraor- 


ine muſic ; but, finding his thoughts too much occupied by it, he would never 
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concerning themeans by which they 
were to be brought into effect. The 
reformation of abuſes, and the relief 
of miſery, were the two great pur- 
ere which he kept in view in all 
11s undertakings ; and J have equal- 
ly ſeen the tear of ſenſibility ſtart in- 
to his eyes on recalling ſome of the 
diſtreſsful ſcenes to which he had 
been witneſs, and the ſpirit of indig- 
nation flaſh from them on relating 
inſtances of baſeneſs and oppreſſion. 
Still, however, his conſtancy of mind 
and ſelf- collection never deſerted 
him. He was never, agitated, never 
off his guard ; and the unſpeakable 
advantages of ſuch a temper in the 
ſcenes in which he was engaged, need 
not be dwelt upon. ; 
His whole courſe of action was 
ſuch a trial of intrepidity and forti- 
tude, that it may — altogether 
ſuperfluous to ſpeak of his poſſeſſion 
of theſe qualities. He had them, in- 
deed, both from nature and princi- 
le. His ner ves were firm; and his 
conviction of marching in the path 
of duty made him fearleſs of conſe- 
quences. Nor was it only on great 
occaſions that this firength of mind 
was ſhown. It raiſed him above 
falſe ſhame, and that awe which 
makes a coward of many a brave 
man in the 3 of a ſuperior, 
No one ever leſs . feared the face of 
man,” than he. 
Jeſs in ſpeaking bold truths, or avow- 
Ing obnoxious opinions. His cou- 


« + The following characteriſtic anecdote was communicated to me by a gent! 


No one heſitated 


Mr. HOWARD, 


rage was equally paſſive and agi 
He was prepared to make every { 
crifice that a regard to ſtrict veracit 
or rigorous duty, could enjoin; an 
it cannot be doubted, that had 
lived in an age when. aſſerting his 
vil and religious rights would ha 
ſubjected him to martyrdom, not 
more willing martyr would ey 
have aſcended the ſcaffold, or e 
braced the ſtake. 

« The reſolute temper of M 
Howard diſplayed itſelf in a certa 
peremptorineſs, which, when he h 
once determined, rendered him u 
yielding to perſuaſion or diſſuaſ 
and urged him on to the accomplif 
ment of his purpoſe, regardleſsof 
ſtacles. He expected prompt ot 
dience in thoſe from whom he h 
a right to require it, and was not 
man to be treated with negliget 
and inattention. He was, hower 
extremely conſiderate, and ſuffci 
ly indulgent to human frailties; 
a good-will to pleaſe him c 
ſcarcely fail of its effect. That 
commands were reaſonable, and 
expectations moderate, may be it 
red from the long continuance 
moſt of his ſervants with him, 
his ſteady attachment to many 
thoſe whom he employed. 
means of enforcing compliance 
chiefly rewards ; and the withou 
them was his method of ſhowing 
pleaſure f. 

« The ſpirit of independence 

wi 


who travelled in a chaiſe with him from Lancaſhire to London in 1777: Mr. K 
ard obſerved, that he had found few things more difficult to manage than poſt-c 
drivers, who would ſeldom comply with his wiſhes of going flow or faſt, till head 
ed the ſol owing method. At the end of a ſtage, when the driver had been pe 

he defired the landlord to ſend for ſome poor induſtrious widow, or other * 
ject of charity, and to introduce ſuch perſon and the driver together. He = 
the latter his fare, and told him, that as he had not thought proper to attend! 
repeated requeſts as to the manner of being driven, he ſhould not make him 2 
ſent; but, t. ſhow him that he did not withold it out of a principle of par 5 
he would give the poor perſon preſent deuble the ſum uſually given tap 
This he did, and diſmiſſed the parties. He had not long practiſed this made, be 


þforg he experiguced the good effects of it op all the roads where be was know 
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ch he was ever diſtinguiſhed, had his independency would have found 


vim the only foundation to be re- a reſource in thefewnr/s of his wants ; 
{ on, moderate deſires. Perfectly and it was an ineſtimable —— 
"ented with the competence which he brought to his great work, 
ch Providence had beſtowed on an advantage perhaps more uncom- 
m he never had a thought of in- mon in this country than any of 
ng it; and, even when in a fitu- thoſe already mentioned, that he 
jon to expect a family, he made it poſſeſſed a command over all c 

rule with himſelf to lay up no real > ny and habitudes, not leſs 
it of his annual income, but to ex- perfect than that of any ancient phi- 
id in ſome uſeful or benevolent —_— or modern aſcetic. The 
me the ſuperfluity of the year. ſtrict regimen of diet which he had 
| this ſhould be converted into a adopted early in life from motives of 
harge of careleſſneſs in providing health, he afterwards perſevered in 
xr his own, it may be proper to through choice, and even extended 
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ſſuaſſ ention, that he had the beſt- its rigour, ſo as to reject all thoſe in- 
omplifi vonded expectations, that any chil- dulgences which even the moſt tem- 
eſs of en he might have, would largely perate conſider as neceſſary for the 


take of the wealth of their rela · preſervation of their ſtrength and vi- 


npt od 
, ons. Thus he preſerved his heart gour. Animal foods, and ferment- 


n he h 


as not om that contamination, which (tak- ed and ſpirituous drinks, he utterly 
lige in the whole of life) is perhaps diſcarded from his diet. Water and 
houei e diſeaſe molt frequently attendant the plaineſt vegetables ſufficed him. 


ſuffcie 
es : 
m col 


That 


n a ſtate of proſperity,—/he luſt of Milk, tea, butter, and fruit, were his 
raving rich; a paſſion, which is too luxuries ; and he was equally ſpar- 
en found to ſwallow up liberality, ing in the quantity of food, and in- 
ublic ſpirit, and, at Jaſt, that inde- different as to the ſtated times of 


„ and endency, which it is the beſt uſe of taking it. Thus he found his wants 
be ic pea !th to ſecure. By this temper of ſupplied in almoſt every place where 
ance ind he was elevated to an immea- man exiſted, and was as well provid- 
him, rade diſtance above every thing ed in the poſadas of Spain and cara- 


many mein and ſordid; and in all his vanſeras of Turkey, as in the inns 


d. trnſattions he diſplayed a ſpirit of and hotels of England and France. 
ce nur and generoſity, that might Water was one of his principal 
ithold rome the © blood of the Howards“ neceſſaries, for he was a very Muſ- 
wing rden flowing in its nobleſt chan- ſulman in his ablutions; and if 

nels, | | nicety or delicacy had place with him 
dence Had Mr. Howard been leſs in any reſpect, it was in the perfect 


wi 


orided with the goods of fortune, cleanlineſs of his whole perſon, He 


tl 


Mr. E "A more extraordinary inſtance of his determined ſpirit has been related to me. 
poſt Inxelling once in the king of Pruſſia's dominions, he came to a very narrow piece of 
| he as admitting only one carriage, where it was enjoined on all poſtilions entering at 
n pe chend, to blow their horns by way of notice. He did ſo ; but, after proceeding a good 
propel "7: they met a courier travelling on the king's buſineſs, who had negleRed this pre- 
e then ation, The courier ordered Mr. Howard's poſtilion to turn back ; but Mr. Howard 
end emonſtrated that he had complied with the rule, while the other had violated it; and 


kerefore that he ſhould inſiſt on going forwards, The courier, relying on an author- 
Too which, in that country, every thing muſt give way, made uſe of high words, 
but n vain. As neither was diſpoſed to yield, they ſat ſtill a long time in their re- 
ive carriages : at length the courier gave up t point to the ſturdy Engliſhman, 
Ns would op no account renounce big rights.” 
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was equally tolerant of heart, cold, 
and all the viciſſitudes of climate; 
and, what is more wonderſul, not 
even ſleep ſeemed neceſſary to him, 
at leaſt at thoſe returns and in thoſe 
proportions in which mankind in ge- 
neral expect it. How well he was 
capable of enduring fatigue, the a- 
mazing journies he took by all modes 
of conveyance, without any intervals 
of what might be called repoſe (ſince 
his only baiting places were his pro- 
er ſcenes of action), abundantly te- 
ify. In ſhort, no human body was 
robably ever more perfectly the 
rvant of the mind by which it was 
actuated ; and all the efforts of the 
ſtrongeſt conſtitution, not inured to 
habits of ſelf-denial, and moral as 
well as corporeal exerciſe, would have 
been unequal to his exertions +. 

„% With reſpect to the character 
of his underſtanding, that, too, was 
as happily adapted to the great buſi- 
neſs in which he engaged. He had 
not, in a high degree, that extenſive 
| — 2 that faculty of gene- 
ralizing, which is ſaid to diſtinguiſh 
the man of genius, but which, with- 
out a previous collection of authen- 
tic materials, is ever apt to lead into 
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erroneous ſpeculations. He wx 

ther a man of detail; of 1ahori 
accuracy and minute examinatie 

and therefore he had the proper 

litics for one who was to lead 

way in reſearches where all was ig 
rance, confuſion, and local cuſi 
Who but ſuch a man could have e 
lected a body of information, wh 
has made even profeſſional men 

quainted with intereſting fact i 
they never before knew ; and } 
given the Engliſh reader a more 
act knowledge of practices follo 

in Ruſſia and Spain, than he beit 
had of thoſe in his own count 
This minuteneſs of detail was wi 
he ever regarded as his peculiar p 
vince, As he was of all ment 
moſt modeſt eſtimator of his 0 
abilities, he was uſed to ſay, 1 

the p/odder, who goes about to c 
lect materials for men of genius 
make uſe of.” Let thoſe who 
with faſtidiouſneſs upon long ta 
of rules and orders, and meaſ 
ments of cells and work- rooms. g 
en in feet and inches, conſider, tl 
when a ſcheme is brought into pr 
tice, theſe ſmall circumſtances ; 
have their place; and that the n 


« The following account of his mode of travelling, communicated to me“ 


gentleman in Dublin, who had much ſree converſation with him, and the fubſtarce 
which I well recolle& to have head from himſe'f, will, I doubt not, prove intereſt 
When he travelled in England or Ireland, it was generally on horſeback, andher 
about forty Eugliſh miles a day. He was never at a loſs for an ina. When in! 
land, or the Highlands of Scotland, he pled to ſtop at one of the poor cabins that f 
up a tag by way of ſign, aud get a little milk. When he came to the town he was 
Neep at, he beſpoke a ſupper, with wine and beer, like another traveller, but made 
man attend him, and take it away, whilſt he was preparing his bread aud mic. 

always paid the waiters, poſtilions, &c. liberally, becauſe he would have no diſconts 
or diſpute, nor ſuffer his ſpirits to be agitated for ſuch a matter; ſaying, that 
journey that might coſt three or {our hundred pounds, fiftcen or twenty pounds 36 
tion was not worth thinking about. When he crayelied on the continent, he uſua 
went poſt in his on chaiſe, which was a German one that he bought for the purps 
He never ſtopped till he came to the town he meant to viſit, but travelled all night 
neceſſary ; and ſrom habit could fleep very well in the chaiſe for ſeveral i ghts tage 
In the laſt tour but one he travelled twenty days and nights together without gi 
to bed, and found no inconvenience fron it. He uſed to carry with him a ſmall td 
kett'e, ſome cups, a little pot ef ſweet neats, and a few loaves. At the poſt. houle 
could vet his water boiled, ſend out ſo milk, aud make his repaf, while his man u 
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le was nous plans often fail in their ex- 
labor don for want of adjuſtment in the 
nnatie Perhaps even the great 


Jeric of Pruſſia was more indebt- 
or ſucceſs to the exactneſs of his 
ofitions in every minute particu- 
connected with practice, than to 
» and ſublime views of general 


ncipie. 

From a fimilar caſt of mind, 
Howard was a friend to ſubor- 
tion, and all the decorums of re- 
xr fociety ; nor did he diſlike vi- 
us exertions of civil authority, 
directed to laudable purpoſes. 
interfered little in diſputes rela- 


count 


Was ul to the theory of government ; 
iar pra contented to take ſyſtems of 
ment reignty as he found them eſta- 


ſhed in various parts of the world, 
fed with prompting ſuch an ap- 
tion of their powers as might 


his 0 
, «] 
ut to 0 


genius ¶ note the welfare of the reſpective 
who lo@munities. A ſtate of impriſon- 
ng ta being that in which the rights 
mealugWren are, in great part, at leaſt ſuſ- 


ems. g 
der, tl 
nto pr 


lech it was natural that histhoughts 
uid be more converſant with a 
ple as the ſubjects, than as the 
de, of authority. Veß he well 
, and properly valued, the in- 
mable bleſſings of political free- 
as oppoſed to deſpotiſm; and, 
ag the nations of Europe, he con- 
red the Dutch and Swile as afford- 
lhe beſt examples ot a ſtrict and 
Ky police, conducted upon prin= 
Sotequity and humanity. To the 
ter of the Dutch he was, in- 
. — partial; and fre- 
ly aflerted, that he ſhould pre- 
flland for his place of reſidence, 
Wy other foreign country. I can 
rom undoubted authority, that 
Howard was one of thoſe who 
ae language of the great lord 
ham) dc rejoiced that America 
liſted,” and triumphed in her 
lucceſs ; that he was principal- 


«na to the popular part of our 
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conſtitution ; and that in his own 
county he diſtinguiſhed himſelf him- 
ſelf by a ſpirited oppoſition to ariſto- 
cratical influence. 

« His peculiar habits of life, and 
the excluſive attention he beſtowed 
in his latter years on a few objects, 
cauſed him to appear more averſe to 
ſociety than I think he really was; 
and it has been mentioned as an un- 
fortunate circumſtance, that his ſhy- 
neſs and reſerve frequently kept him 
out of the way of perſons from whom 
he might have derived much uſeful 
information. But it is vain to deſire 
— incompatible. Mr. Howard 
can ſcarcely be denied to have cho- 
ſen the beſt way, upon the whole, of 
conducting his enquiries ; and if he 
had been a more companionable man, 
more ready to indulge his own curi- 
oſity, and gratify that of others, he 
would no longer have poſſeſſed one 
of the chief advantages he brought 


to his great work. Yet while he aſ- 


ſiduouſly ſhunned all engagements 
which would have involved him in 
the forms and diffipation of ſociety, 
he was by no means diſinclined to en- 
ter into converſations on his particu- 
lar topics ; on the contrary, he was 
often extremely communicative, and 
would enliven a ſmall circle with the 
moſt entertaining relations of his tra- 
vels and adventures. 

« Mr, Howard had in a high de- 
gree that reſpectſul attention to the 
female ſix which ſo much characteri- 
ſes the grutleman. Perhaps, indeed, 
I may here be referring to rules of 

liteneſs which no longer exiſt. But 
he was as thoroughly impreſſed with 
the maxim of place aux dames as any 
Frenchman, though without the 
ſtrain of light and complimentary 

llantry which has accompanied it 
1n the individuals of that nation. 
His was a more ſerious ſentiment, 
connected with the —— actiee 
of giving up his own eaſe and acom- 
giving up | —_ 


: 
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modatran, for the ſake of doing a 
real kindneſs to any female of decent 
character. It is excellently illuſtrat- 
ed hy an anecdote related in a maga- 
Tine, by a perſon, who chanced to 
ſail with him in the packet from 
Holyhead to Dublin, when, the veſ- 
fel being much crowded, Mr. Howard 


_ reſigned his bed to a ſervant-maid, 


and took up. with the cabin floor 
for himſelf. It is likewiſe diſplayed 
throughout his works, by the warmth 
with which he always cenſures the 


practice of putting female priſoners 


in irons, and expoſing them to any 
harſh and indelicate treatment. He 
was fond of nothing ſo much as the 
converſation of women of education 
and cultivated manners, and ſtudied 


to attach them by little elegant pre- 


ſents, and other marks of attention, 
Indeed, his ſoft tones of voice, and 
gentleneſs of demeanour, might be 
thought to approach ſamewhat to the 
effeminate, and would ſurpriſe thoſe 
who had known him only by the en- 
ergy of his exertions. In his judg- 
ment of female character, it was ma- 
nifeſt that the idea of his loſt Harriet 
was the ſtandard of excellence; and, 
if ever he had married again, a re- 
ſemblance to her would have been 
the principal motive of his choice. I 
recollect to this purpoſe a ſingular 
anecdote, which he related to us on his 
returnfrom one of his tours, In going 
from one town in Holland to another 
in the common paſſage boat, he was 
placed near an elderly gentleman, 
who had in company a young lady 
of a moſt engaging manner and ap- 
pearance, which very ſtrongly re- 
minded him of his Harriet. He was 
ſo much ſtruck with her, that, on ar- 
riving at the place of deſtination, he 


_ cauſed his ſervant to follow them. It 


wasnot without ſome diſappointment 
that he learned, that the old gentle- 
man was an eminent merchant, and 


the young lady,-h:s wife, 


= 7 


—— 


_ of men, would have ae; 
im with ſenſations of diſguſt, i 
a perſon poſſeſſed of ſuch feeling 
have brought himſelf to ſubmit 
ſuch * communication 
the moſt abandoned of manki 
was perhaps a greatertriumphofd 
over inclination than any other 
obtained in the proſecution of 
deſigns. Vet the nature of his 
rand to priſons probably inſpired 
and reſpect in the moſt diſſolu 
and I think he has recorded, tha 
never met with a ſingle inſult 
the priſoners in any of the gaols 
vilited, 

« As Mr. Howard was ſo emin 


ly a religious character, it may 
ex edthat ſomewhat more ſhe 
be ſaid of the peculiar tenets 
adopted. But, beſides that this 
a topic which did not enter into 
converſations, I confeſs, I do 
perceive how his general plan of 
duct was likely to be influence 
any peculiarity of that kind. 
principle of religious duty, Whid 
nearly the ſame in all ſyſtems 
differs rather in ſtrength than in 
indifferent perſons, is ſurely ſuthc 
to account for all that he did and 
derwent in promoting the goo 
mankind, by modes which ! 
dence ſeemed to place before | 
It has been ſuggeſted, that he 
much under the influence of the 
trine of predgſtination; and I 
not what of fernneſs has been 
buted to him as its natural c 
quence. For my own part, 13 
able to diſcover in what thole nol 
of Providence, general aud pat 


cio which make part of the profeſſion 
tac il religions, differ eſſentially from 
ot ey 


opinions of the —— 
| from manifold obſervation, I 
certain, that the reception of the 
ine of predeſtination, as an ar- 
+ of belief, does not neceſſarily 


His ' 
5 Inva 
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d ore 


ous e thoſe ical conſequences 
e affe ch might ſeem deducible from it. 
uſt, be language, at leaſt, of our lower 
lingo o people is almoſt univerſally 
ubm ed upon it; but when one of 
tion n dies of an infectious diſeaſe, 


manky 


ph of6 
other 


on of 


ithſtanding the byſtanders all 
ak of the event as fated and ine- 
able, yet each, for himſelf, does 
t the leſs avoid the infection, or 


of his eſs recur to medical aid, if attack- 
pired it. With reſpect to Mr. How- 
diſſoa e de never ſeemed to adopt the 
d, tha that he was moved by an irre- 
"ſult idle impulſe to his defigns ; for 
 gaols were the ſubject of ſuch thought 


d diſcuſhon : nor did he confront 
becauſe he had a perſuaſion 
t may r he ſhould be preſerved from 
ore ier natural conſequences, but be- 
tenets ule he was elevated above them. 
it this is ſentiment he has himſelf more 
into n once expreſſed in print; and 
rely none could be either more ra- 
inal, or more adequate to the 
ts produced. « Being in the 
y of my duty (ſays he), I fear 
devil.“ TI may venture to affirm, 


emin 


kt thoſe of the medical profeſſion, 
an in ole fearleſſneſs is not merely the 
y lutz un of habit, muſt reaſon u pon the 


e principle, when — ex- 
le themſelves to fimilar hazards. 


ch bor the moſt part, uſe no pre- 
fore lonsagainſt contayion: Mr. - 
+. Lduſe ſome ; though their effects 
of th 


probably trifling compared with 
of his habitual temperance and 
kalineſs, and his untroubled ſere- 
fol mind. On the whole, his re- 

us confidence does not appear to 
ve been of a nature different from 
af other pious wen; but to be 
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fo ſteadily and uniformly under its 
influence, and to be elevated by it to 
ſuch a ſuperiority to all worldly conſi- 
derations, can be the lot of none but 
thoſe who have formed early habits 
of referring every thing to the divine 
will, and of fixing all their views on 
futurity. - 


„From Mr. Howard's connections 


with thoſe ſects who have ever ſhewn 
à particular abhorrence of the frauds 
and ſuperſtitions of popery, it might 
be ſuppoſed, that he would look with 
a prejudiced eye on the profeſſors and 
miniſters of that — But 
ſuch was his veneration of true vital 
religion, that he was as ready to pay 
it honour when he met with it in the 
habit of a monk, as under the garb 
of a teacher: and throughout his 
works, as well as in converſation, he 
ever dwelt with great complace 

on the pure zeal for the —. of — 
kind, and genuine Chriſtian charity, 
which he frequently diſcovered a- 
mong the Roman catholic clergy, 
both regular and ſecular, He was 
no friend to that haſty diſſolution of 
convents and monaſteries which 
formed of the multifarious re- 
forms of the late emperor of Germa- 
ny. He pitied the aged inmates, 
male and female, of theſe quiet a- 
bodes, who were driven from their 
beloved retreats into the wide world, 
with a very ſlender and often ill Ur 
pittance for their ſupport. _<« Why 
might not they (he would ſay) be 
ſuffered — to die away, and 
be tranſplanted from one religious 


houſe to another as their numbers 


leſſened?“ Thoſe orders which make 
it the great duty of their profeſhon 
to attend with the kindeſt aſſiduit 
upon the ſick and impriſoned, an 
who therefore camecontinually with- 


in his notice, ſeemed to conciliate his 


good-will tothe wholefraternity; and 
thevirtues of order, decency, ſobrie- 
ty, and charity, ſo much akin to his 

6 | own, 


[39] 


own, inelined him to a kind 
of fellowſhip with them. He rigo- 


rouſly, however, abſtained from any 
ances with their worſhip 
which he thought unlawful ;_ and 
gave them his eſteem as men, with- 
out the leaſt diſpoſition to concur 
with them as theologians. . ' + 
3 „ Such were the great lines of 
Mr. Howard's character ; lines 
ſtrongly marked, and ſufficient to 
diſcriminate him from any of thoſe 
who have appeared in a part ſome- 
what ſimilar to his own on the thea- 
tre of the world. The union of 
qualities which fo peculiarly. fitted 
him for the poſt he undertook, is not 
likely, in our age, again to take 
place; yet different combinations 
/ ok be 6 7 4＋ 10 
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may be employed to effect the { 
purpoſes ; and, with reſpect to 
objects of police and humanity « 
cerning which he occupied himſt 
the information he has collecded 
render the repetition of laboum 
his unneceſſary. To propoſe : 
model, a character marked with 
fingularities, and; no doubt, wi 
ſome foibles, would be equally v 
and injudicious ; but his firm attac 
ment to principle, high ſenſe of 
nour, pure benevolence, unſhak 
conſtancy, and indefatigable perf 
rance, may properly be held up 
the view of all perſons occupyi 
important ſtations, or engaged 
uſeful enterpriſes, as qualities 
leſs to be imitated, than admired,” 
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From the Mzmorrs of the late Reverend Joux WrsLEy. With a 


10 HE figure of Mr. Weſley was 
remark able, His ſtature was 
of the loweſt : his. habit of body in 
every period of life, the 9 Be 
corpulent, and expreſſive of ſtrict 
temperance, and continual exerciſe ; 
and notwithſtanding his ſmall ſize, his 
ſtep was firm, and his appearance, till 
within a few years of his death, vi- 
rous and muſcular. His face, for 
an old man, was one of the fineſt we 
have ſeen. A clear, ſmooth fore- 
head, an aquiline noſe, an eye the 
brighteſt and the moſt piercing that 
can be conceived, and à freſlineſs 
complectiod, ſcarcely ever to be foun 
at his years, and impreſſive of the 
moſt perfect health, conſpire to ren- 
der him a veherable and intereſting 
figure. Few have ſren him, with- 
vqt bring e his appear- 


Fs 
” 


: 


view. of his Life and Writings, &c. by Jou Hamrsos, A. B. 


ance: and many, who had be 

eatly prejudiced againſt him, ha 
been known to change their opiniq 
the moment they were introduced! 
to his preſence. In his countenan 
and demeanour, there was a che 
fulneſs mingled with - gravity; 
ſprightlineſs, which was à natu 
rh, of an unuſual flow of ipiri 
and was yet accompanied with eve 
mark of the moſt terene tranquili 


His afj 


and penetration. 

In dreſs, he was a pattern 
neatneſs and ſimplicity. A narro 
plaited ſtock, a coat with a {mi 
upright collar, no buckles at 
knees, no filk.or velvet in auy pi 
of his apparel, and a head a5 wht 
as ſnow, gave an idea of 1 


particularly in pron 
had a ſtrong character of acutene 


ire and apoſtolical : while an 
of neatneſs and cleanlineſs was 
ed over his whole perſon. 

«His rank, as a preacher, is pret- 
ly underſtood. His atti- 
E in the pulpit was graceful and 
&- his action calm and natural, 
xpeaſing and expreſſive: his voice 
bud, but clear and manly ; his 
e neat, imple, perſpicuous : and 
nicably adapted to the capacity of 
phearers, 5 
« His diſcourſes, in point of com- 
don, were extremely different, 
different occaſions. When he 
e himſelf ſufficient time for ſtu- 
be ſucceeded ; and when he did 
he frequently failed. A clear 
of, that the employments, in 
ich he was engaged, were too nu- 
us, and the cecomomy, to which 
pre himſelf up, too tedious and 
ute, for a man who generally ap- 
mi in the pulpit twice or thrice 
„We have frequently heard 


L mgenious in his obſervations, 
ne in his defcriptions, and clear 
pointed in his expofitions. Not 
bm however have we found him 
reverſe, He preached too fre- 
atly ; and the conſequence was 

le. On ſome occaſions, the 
dof ſenſe and learning was total- 
cured, He became flat and in- 
„ His obſervations were trite 
common ; his expoſitions of 
Me forced and unnatural, and 
whole ſubſtance of his ſermons 
pnted and out of courſe. He of. 
qpeared in the pulpit, when ta- 
exhauſted with labour and want 
el: for, wherever he was, he 
ta point to preach, if he could 
upon his legs. Many have re- 
d, that when he fell into anec- 
end ſtory-telling, which was not 
a, his difcourſes were little to 
Prpoſe. The remark is true. 
ave ſcarcely ever heard from 


li 


u when he was excellent; acute 
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him a tolerable ſermon, in which a 
ſtory was introduced. Whether he 
obſervedthis cuſtom in his youth, we 
are not informed; but it has been 
generally confidered; as an infirmity 
of „ garrulous old age ;” a mix- 
ture of the familiar with the ſacred, 
little worthy the dignity of the pul- 
pit; and though very ptoper, and 
perhaps uſeful in common life, by no 
means fit for the inſtruftion or enter- 
tainment of a judicious audience. 

« The conſtant employment of 
Mr. Weſſey, in writing letters, or 
compoſing,or viſiting the ſick, was not 
the only reaſon he ſometimes did not 
ſuereed in public. He ſeems to have 
thought tod little of the preparation, 
which, in an extemporaty ſpeaker, is 
indifpenſibly neceſſary. He regard- 
ed the general diſtiplineahd axcono- 
my of the ſocieties, as bf the greateſt 
moment and diffeulty, — — 
lic exereĩſe of his minĩſtry, as the leaſi 
arduous of His office : and he 
informs us in one place; that he could 
« preach three or four tiines a day, 
without arty trouble 3!” but that the 
care of the ſocieties was a burden 
could “ ſearcety bear.“ 55 

« Never was the contraſt greater 
between public characters, than be- 
tween Mr. Weſley and Mr. Whitfield. 
The former, when he was himſelf, 
had an eaſy fluency of expreſſion, and 
an addrefs and manner particularly 
chaſte and natural. He was often 
logical and convincing, and ſome- 
times deſcriptive : but he never ſoar- 
ed into ſublimity, or deſcended into 
the pathetic. His ſtyle was the calm, 
equal flow of a placid ſtream, gliding 
gently within it's banks, without the 
teaſt ruffte or agitation upon its ſur- 
face. The eloquence of Mr. White- 
field was was of another kind. It 
was more various ; and yet, with all 
its variety, in him, it was ſtrictly na- 
tural. He was a preacher, whoalter- 


nately thundered and lightned 2 
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his audience ; now filling them with 
terror, and now touching and affect- 
ing them with all the ſofter and more 
pleaſing emotions. He knew how 
to inſpire them with whatever paſſion 
he was deſirous to call forth ; and 
the ſmiles or tears of his hearers were 
equally at his command, Though 
not ſo accurate a ſpeaker as Mr. 
Weſley ; he was more popular. He 
had a louder and more muſical voice; 
his tones were more varied; his ac- 
tion much more diverſified, and his 
whole addreſs in public, was that of 
a maſter in all the arts of populari- 
ty., Mr. Weſley preached to the 
learned; Mr. Whitefield to the peo- 
ple. The former gave more ſatisfac- 
tion to a critical hearer; but the 
latter was a greater favorite with the 
Ps. This was evident in their 
re 
accuſtomed to the largeſt aſſemblies 
in the nation but the difference was 
conſiderable. * Whitefield's con- 
ations were uently twen 

2 8 Mr. Welle 8 
ſcarcely ever amounted to one third 
of the number. 

« Many have repreſented him as 
a man of ſlender capacity; but cer- 
tainly with injuſtice. Of thefutility 
of ſuch ma 073 are his writings, 
particularly thoſe which are contro- 
verſial, are a ſufficient proof. To 
this may be added, the office he fill- 
ed with ſuch diſtinction at Oxford, 
and his great addreſs in the manage- 
ment of his people. As a ſcholar, 
he was certainly reſpectable. He was 
well acquainted with the Latin and 
Greek claſſics; and had a tolerable 
knowledge of the Hebrew, as well as 
of French, German, Spaniſh, and Ita- 
lian, He had ſtudied Euclid, dur- 
ing his reſidence in college, and had 
attended with a deal of aſſidui - 
ty the philoſophic lectures. In phi- 
loſophy, however, he was a ſceptic. 
He did not believe in any ſyſtem, 
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ive congregations, Bach was 


He denied: the calculations of 
planetary diſtances, and the plura 
of worlds. But his philoſoph 
knowledge ſeems to have been rat 
general, than profound ; and in 
anſwers to an opponent who att; 
ed him in the papers on theſ: { 
jects, we diſcover no deep reſea 
no acuteneſs ; in a word, noth 
that can incline us to ſuppoſ:, 
had made himſelf maſter of the 
guments, for or againſt the diffe 
ſyſtems, which have been addy 
by the various advocates, or that 
had formed any new arguments 
his own. 

„To ſuppoſe him no very 
found philoſopher, is no impre 
ment of his capacity. We have 
ver yet found a man who excellec 
every thing: and he who atie 
every thing, muſt in many inſta 
be ſuperficial. In philoſophical 
quiries, a minute and critical att 
tion, frequent repetition of exp 
ment and obſervation, and the n 
2 ſpirit of inveſtigation, are 

olutely neceſſary to diſtinguil 

eminence and ſucceſs : and we 
not ſay, that, to all theſe, the ge 
and employments of Mr. N 
were inſuperably averſe. 

« As a writer, he certainly pol 
ed talents, >oth from nature and 
cation, which had he compoſed 
care, and allowed himſelf ſuthc 
time, could ſcarcely fail to have 
cured him a conſiderable reputat 
But writing, as he did, on the! 
of particular occaſions, he often 
miſſed his pieces in a crude, impe 
ſtate, and defective in accuracy 
extent of information; which, in 

reſent ſtate of knowledge, cal 
- diſpenſed with, in candidates 
literary fame. ; 

In the bloom of youth, hi 
ſeems to have been more juſt and 
criminating than in his more m 
age ; whence we conclude, a 


mpany, with whom he 
ray 1 which he 
read, after his commencing 
it, were not favourable to ele- 
nd refinement. We have 
wthing of his, equal to the 
tions of Horace, which he 
in his youth. And it is re- 
ble, that his Eſſay on Taſte, 
k Criticiſms on Pope and Prior, 


10 hed in the Arminian Maga- 
. xe jejune, trifling, and contra- 
ou focia life, Mr. Weſley was 


ind converſible; and of ex- 
r companionable talents. He 
een much accuſtomed to ſocie- 
ws well acquainted with the 
of good breeding; and, in ge- 
perfetly attentive and polite, 
tbſtration of a ſcholar did not 
win his behaviour, He ſpoke 
x) deal in company: and as he 
ken much of the world, and, in 
purſe of his travels, through eve- 
mer of the nation, had acquir- 
infinite fund of anecdote and 
mation, he was not ſparing in 
mmunications; and the man- 
u which he related them, was 
xonſiderable addition to the en- 
nent they afforded. 
tis manner, in private life, 
lie reverſe of cynical or forbid- 
It was ſpriglitly and pleaſant, 
bt degree; and preſented a 
ul contraſt to the auſtere de- 
dent of many of his preachers 
rape, who ſeem to have rank- 
Wetter among the mortal fins. 
mpothible to be long in his 
Ky, without partaking his hi- 
+ Neither the infirmities of 
wr the approach of death, 


. His chearfulneſs con- 
Ao the laſt-; and was as con- 


| remarkable feature in Mr. 


191, . * 
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Oy apparent influence on his 


at fourſcore, as at one and 


Wefſley's character, was his placabi- 
lity. His temper was natural 

warm and impetuous. Religion had, 
in a great degree, corrected this; 
though it was by no means eradicat- 
ed. Gcnerally, indeed, he preſerved 
an air of ſedateneſs and tranquillity, 
which formed a \iriking contraſt to 


the livelineſs, ſo conſpicugus in all 


his actions. Perſecution from wit h- 


out, he bore not only without anger, 


but without the leaſt apparent emo- - 


tion. Butit was not the caſe in conte 
of another kind. wa pans from his 


: 3 or people he could never 


rook. His authority he held ſacred 


and, when that was called in — 


we have known him repeatedly tranſ- 


ported into a high degree of indigna- 


tion. 


facility in forgiving injuries. Sub- 
miſſion, on the part of an offender, 


preſ-n:ly diſarmed his reſentment, 


and he would treat him with great 


kindneſs aud cordiality. If he ever 


deviated from this amiable conduct, 


we aſcribe it not to him. It was fo- 
reion to himſe f. It aroſe from the 


But what he ſaid of himſelf 
was ſtrictly true. He had a great 


* 


miſrepreſentations.of ſycophants, by 


one or other of whom, in his lat- 


ter days, he was perpetually beſieged. 


The temperance of Mr. Weſley 


was extraordinary. In early life, 
he ſeems to have carricd it too far, 
Whether there were ſome particular 
reaſons, in his caſe, as ſome have 


ſuppoſed, from warmth of conſtitu- 


tion, or from any other cauſe, which - 


might induce him to think. it neceſ- 
ſary, it were too much, without pro- 
per authority, to determine. How- 
ever this may be, he was for many 
years, temperate to an exceſs. Even 
Dryden's pariſh prieſt did not exceed 


him. He made “ almoſt a fin of ab- 
en,, | 

«© The practice of. faſting, with 
other inſtances of ſelf-· denial, he be- 
gan at college, when about three or 
a8 2 four 
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four and twenty. And as old men 
generally retain a partiality for the 


cuſtoms of youth, ſo Mr. Weſley, 
when obliged, for the ſake of his 


health, to obſerve a more generous 
regimen, did not fail to inculcate, 
both in public and private, the moſt 
rigid temperance. An cconomy, 
which poſſibly might ſuit ſome few 
conſtitutions ; but, tv the majority 


of mankind, muſt be dangerous, if 


not fatal. And it is particularly ob- 


ſerved, that there is no period of life, 


in which a generous diet is more ne- 
ceflary, than when the body is ad- 
vancing to maturity. 

« Among other things, he was 

rticular in the article of fleep. 

ne of his maxims was, without 
faſting and early riſing, it is impoſ- 
fible to grow id grace.“ With fuch 
views, we need not wonder, that he 
was ſo attentive to this himſelf, and 
ſo aſſiduous and peremptory in en- 
forcing it on others. His notion of 
fleep cannot be better explained, 
than in his own words : 

Healthy men require a little a- 


Dove fix hours fleep ; healthy wo- 


men a little above ſeven, in four and 
twenty. If any one deſires to know 
exactly what quantity of ſteep his 
on conſtitution requires, he may 
very eaſily make the experiment 
which I made about fixty years ago. 
1 then waked every night about 
twelve or one, and lay awake for 
fome time. I readily concluded, that 
this aroſe from my being longer in 
bed than nature required. To be ſa- 
tisfied, I procured an alarum, which 


waked me the next morning at ſeven 


wy an hour earlier than I roſe the 
y before) yet I lay awake again 
at night. The ſecond morniag I 
roſe at fix; but notwithſtanding 
this, I lay awake the ſecond night, 
The third morning I roſe at five; 
out nevertheleſs, 1 lay awake the 


third night. The fourth morning 


allowed himſelf, was not 


I roſe at four, as, by the: 
God, I have done * ine 
I lay awake no more. And I; 
now he awake, takingtheyearr 
a quai ter of an hour together 
month. By the ſame experi 
riſing earlter and earlier 
morning, may any one find 
much ſleep he really wants,” 
Toward the cloſe of life, 
laxed a little. The ſleep he 
fub 
fo that he was obliged, after d 
to take a nap in his chair. For 
years before his death, he liv 
every man ought, who can aff 
generouſly, yet temperately, 
took two or three gaſſes of wind 
dinner, and two after ſupper 
eat heartily, and with a good 
tite, We much doubt whet! 
ever drank a pint of wine, at e 
ting, iv his whole lite: andt 
gularity was rewarded with 
vigour of conſtitution, as { 
any one has known but himſell 
thirty-five years he never kt 
bed one day. In his youth ind 
was ſubject to the tooth · ach. 
his latter years to thecramp: b 
on the whole, his health was 
robuſt, to the utmoſt degree ti 
be. conceived. Twice or th 
his life, in conſequence of 
colds, and exceſſive labour, 
ſuppofed to be conſumptive 
had alſo two or three fevers; 
however ſeem rather tohaveſtr 
ened than impaired his con 
By a violent ſhock againſt the 
mel of his faddle, he contra 
hydrocele, for which he un 
ſeveral operations. But, in 
1775, being ſeized, in the nd 
Ireland, with a ſevere fever, ! 
tually cured him of this com 
« Perhaps the moſt chal 
man in England, was Mr. 
His liberality to the pov k 
bounds» He gave away, 89 
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certain part of his income, but 
wt he had. His own neceſſities 
led for, he devoted all the reſt 
be neceſſities of others. This is 
d work, in which he engaged 
ry early period. In the ſe- 
i rolume of his Sermons, is an 
at of the charities of one of 
it methodiſts, The name is 
mentioned : but we ſuppoſe it 
te poken of himſelf, ** When 
ul thirty pounds a year, he lived 
twenty-eight, and gave away 
f ſhillings. The next year, re- 
ny lixty pounds, he till lived 
renty eight, and gave away two 
thicty, The third year he re- 
| ninety pounds, and gave 
' ixty-two, The fourth year, 
received a hundred and twenty 
(ds, Still he lived on twenty- 
„ and gave to the poor ninety- 
La this ratio he proceeded 
nz the reſt of his lite: and we 
perſuaded, that, upon a mode- 
calculation, he gave away, in 
t ity years, twenty or thirty 
nd pounds; which, almoſt 
her than himſelf, would have 
care to put out at intereſt, 
n good ſecurity, Had the mo- 
de gave away fallen into the 
ot ſome of his principal fa- 
nes, and were they to live as 
& he did, the ſum would cer- 
f lave accumulated to ſixty or 
ty thouſand pounds. 
Mr. Weſley's charity had the 
n ſome inſtances, to be miſiri- 


peted, Some years ago, appeared 


de metropolis, Eraſmus, biſho 
Crete, His epiſcopal 43 
Creek church, was authenti- 
a by a letter from the patriarch 
myrna; who added, that the 
& had driven him from his ſee, 
daptizing a muffulman into the 


bot Chriſt, That Mr. Weſlev's 


a liberality ſhould induce him 


«Lind to tis venerable ſtranger, 


[35] 


it is eaſy to conceive; but the re- 
port, circulated in the Gofpel Ma- 
gazine, and other publications of 

that period, that forty guineas 
been offered him by Mr. Charles 
ing to make his brother a bi- 
10p; has no appearance of probadi- 
iy. To have withed for 1 unſub- 
ſtantial a thing as a Greek conſecra- 
tion, does no credit, either to his 
head or his heart; and is ihdeed as 
little likely, as the aſſertion of a cer- 
tain reverend gentleman, that no 
one knew © whether the faid biſhop 
was a pick-pocket, or a wandering 
& Jew,” was liberal and chriſtian. 
But ſome people will never learn to 
keep within the bounds of decency. 
It is to be obſerved, that ſeveral of 
Mt. Weſley's preachers were ordain- 
ed by this biſhop. This muſt have 
been a curious ordination : and when 
it is conſidered, that neither did the 
biſhop underſtand Engliſh, nor his 
candidates Greek, we may preſume, 
that the examination, and the reſt of 
the ceremony, on that occafion, muſt 
have been particularly inſtructive 

and intereſting ! | 

The travels of Mr. Weſley were 
inceſſant ; and almoſt without a pre- 
cedent. Brainerd, the miſſionary to 
the American Indians, and Xavier, 
the apoltle of the eaſt, ſeem more 
nearly to have reſembled him in this 
inſtance, than any miniſter we have 
heard of, in ancient or modern 
times. His prodigious labours, with» 
out great punctuality and care in the 
management of his time, had been 
impoſſible. He had ſtated hours for 
every purpoſe. His times of buſi- 
neſs and relaxation, were not ſuffer- 
ed to interfere with each other. He 
retited to reſt betwern nine and ten, 
and roſe ſoon aiter four: and no 
company, no converſation, however 
pleaſing ; in ſhort, nothing but ſtern 
neceſſity could induce him to relax. 
His rules were like the laws of the 
C 2 Medes 
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Medes and Perſians, abſolute and ir- 

revocable. He wrote, he travelled, 

he viſited the ſick, he did every 

thing in certain hours, which he had 

—— for himſelf: and thoſe 
urs were inviolable. 

« To determine the preciſe mea- 
ſure of Mr, Weſley's labours, were 
too much to attempt. His public mi- 
niſtrations were but a part of them: 
but from theſe we may form ſome 
conception of the reft. During fifty- 
two years, he generally delivered 
two ſermons a day; very frequently 
four or five. Calculating therefore, 
at twice a day, and allowing fifty ſer- 
mons annually for extraordinary oc- 
caſions, which is the loweſt computa- 
tion that can be made, the whole 
number, in fifty-two years, will be 
forty thouſand, four hundred and 
fixty. To theſe may be added an 
infinite number of exhortations to 
the ſocieties, after preaching, and 


* D . 
other occafional meetings at which 


he aſſiſted. 

« In his younger days, he travelled 
on horſeback. He was a hard, but 
un{Klful rider; and his ſeat was as 
ungraceful, as it appeared uneaſy. 
With a book in his hand, and his 
hands up to his head, he frequently 
rode from fifty to fixty or ſeventy 
miles a day : and from a ſtrange no- 
tion he had taken up, of riding with 
the bridle on his horſe's neck, many 
were the tumbles they had together. 
Of his travels, the loweſt calculation 
we can make, is four thouſand miles 
annually, which, in fifty-two years, 
will give two hundred and eight 
thouſand miles. An'almoſt incredi- 
ble degree of labour: and which no- 
thing, but the beſt conſtitution, in- 
tormed by the moſt active ſpirit, 
could have enabled him to ſupport ! 

Of the fatigue of writing we think 
not ſomuch. In origi: a compoñ- 
tion, there is a pleaſure, which none 


but writers know. Had he indeed 
＋ 
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that his own hails ſhould be his 


copied the books he abridged, 
were a miſerable drudgery ! But 
took a much ſhorter method. 
juſt looked over his author, 
drew his pen acroſs the paQave 
diſapproved; and this with ſo f 
accuracy, that he frequently left 
timents directly contrary to his 
principles. | 

«© The temper of Mr. Weſley 
as diſintereſted, ſo far as relate 
money, as it was charitable, E 
one knows the apoſtrophes in wh 
more than once, he addreſſed 
public on this ray declar 


ecutors ; that, though he gained 
he could by writing, and waſted 
even ſo much as a ſheet of pap 
yet, by giving all he could, he 
effectually preſerved from laying 
& treaſures upon earth :” and t 
if he died worth above-ten pout 
independent of his books, and 
arrears of his fellowſhip, he we 
give the world leave to call him 
thief and a robber.” In this, 
who knew him expected, he 
kept his word. His carriage 
horſes, his clothes, and a few tr 
of that kind, are all, his books 
cepted, that he has left. The vi 
of the books may be eafily aſcert 
ed. But their value is of no fol 
conſequence ; fince they are ent! 
left to the conference ; his relat 
deriving no advantage from th 
except a rent charge of eighty 
pounds, to be paid to bis brot 
widow, during her life. If hee 
had acquired a fortune by his 
ings, we fee no impropric!” | 
As things are, we commend his 
intereſted conduct. Had they 
otherwiſe, we ſhould not have 6 
demned him. RW 
Among other excellencies 0' 
Weſley, we cannot but rentals 
general moderation of his conte 
fal pieces, Never was there 
| | v c 


nous race, than the greater part 


deed, 
| Bu tis antagoniſts, Mr. Church, 


Mr. Thompſon, with perhaps 
xr two more, are the only diſpu- 


or, 

gage r engaged with, who preſerx- 
ſo e temper and manners, we will 

left sx of chriſtians, but of gentle- 


1 * the illiberal beha- 
; of theſe diſciples of Zoilus, 
moſt wonder he ſhould have ho- 


late them with a reply. The lit- 

Ev roughneſs which now and then 
1 wheres in bis writings, was certainly 
Ted Ning, in compariſon of the pro- 
clar non; and, for the moſt part, 
» his Wen he ſcourged them with 
ine be ſhould have laſhed them 
(ted corpions. Whether fond of 
p:plWtroverſy or not, he was forced 
he it; and what he ſaid of one, 


true of moſt of his opponents : 
hrquebts, ut vapules.” They 
fd him into debate; and he ge- 
ny diſmiſled them with a found 
bbing. 

Mr. Weſley poſſeſſed, during his 
bole life, a contempt of infidels 
free-thinkers, which ſome may 
tire, bordered upon aſperity. 
elity was frequently the ſubject 
ts ſatire. In converſation and 
public, he delighted to attack it ; 
many of his remarks were lively 
K convincing. But his oppoſition, 
W and then, favoured of illiberal- 
nor does he ſeem to have had 
© conceptions of the proper anti- 
k. A pert, ſhallow, conceited 
eh two degrees below Voltaire,“ 
tether proper language, nor in 
7 [elpect deſcriptive of the ele- 
Pt and ingenious Roufſeau. We 
Wie his infidelity : but we revere 
8e10quence and his genius. The 
Nation of ſtories, concerning 
ihcraſt and apparitions, which 
ly diſgrace the journals and the 
$221nes, is no remedy for deiſm . 
| whatever Mr. Weſley might 
thought of their cogency, the 
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deiſts will ſcarcely accept them for. 
argument. Be they ever ſo true 
they are not that mode of proof 
which is proper in this caſe : for to 
thoſe, who are believers in revela- 
tion, they are unneceſlary; ' and 
thoſe who deny the ſcriptures, are 
pre-determined to reject them. If 
they believe not Moſes and the 2 
phets, neither will they be perſuad- 
ed, though one roſe from the dead.“ 
« Mr. Wefley, with many excel 
lencies, had alfo his ſingularities. In 
this claſs, we reckon his exceſſive at- 
tachment to particular opinions. 
Like many polemics, who contend 
for victory, rather than truth, he 
paid little attention, and gave little 
weight to arguments, which comb 
bated his peculiar ſentiments. Fre- 
quently, he refuſed them a hearing: 
Hence, when any thing was propoſ- 
ed, which he diſapproved, or any 
attempt made to go info a debate on 
his favourite doctrines, it was com- 
mon with him to begin a ſtory, or 
to give out a hymn, and put an end 
to the converſation. It is ſaid, every 
man has his hobby-horſe. Mr. 
Wefley's was perfection: and he rode 
it ſufficiently. For many years, it 
was the Shibboleth of methodiſm. 
He ſhewed the (moſt marked atten- 
tion to thoſe who profeſſed, and an 
equal coldneſs to thoſe who oppoſed 
it, Perfectioniſts and anti-perfec- 
tioniſts were the grand diviſions of 
methodiſm. The wags, laughed 
merrily at the witneſſes of perfec- 
tion. Even their brethren, in the 
ſocieties, © eyed them aſkance,” and 
ſet a mark upon them: while the 
Calvinian methodiſts, in ſongs and 
madrigals, and heroics, alternately 
vented their mirth and their indig- 

nation. | 
„A conſiderable defect in Mr. 
Weſley, is what we would call his 
ſuperſtition. Of this ſomething has 
been hinted already. Another in- 
C 3 ſtance 
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ſtance, is his notion of drawing lots. 
We cannot ſuppreſs a ſmile, at his 
enumeration of the good eſſccts of 
his voyage to America. One of 
theſe, is the uſe of the lot. This 
cuſtom he borrowed from the Mo- 
ravians, and in dubious caſcs, fre- 
2 adopted it. This is one 
thing in which Mr. Whitefield and 
he differed: and it was in conſe- 
quence of drawing lots, to deter- 
mine whether he ſhonld write againſt 
predeſtination, that the Calviniſts 
charged him with drawing lots for 

is creed. 

From the munificence of Mr. 
Weſley, it might he ſuppoſed, that 

was a man of much ſoftneſs and 
ſenſibility. And yet this does not 

2 to have been the caſe. His 

rities rather ſeem to have been 
the reſult of a ſenſe of duty, than 
of any peculiar tenderneſs of na- 
ture. He had no attachments, ſo 
far as we have been able to diſcover, 
that partook of the genius of friend- 
ſhip. His regard for ſome indivi- 
du ls, proceeded leſs from perſonal, 
than public conſiderations. All his 
views were of this kind. His firſt 
odject, was the ſucceſs of method- 

iim: and, as he never doubted, that 
the plans he had formed, were the 
eſt that could be deviſed ; ſo, when 
any of the preachers were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and refuſed to con- 
eur in his meaſures, he treated them 
as the mariners treated Fongh, He 
threw them overboard with the moſt 
_ indifference : or, to borrow 
his own phraſeology, he “ com- 
mended them to God.” 1 
„This diſpoſition, whether it be 
called apathy, or firmneſs, or by 
whatever ther name, was not pecu- 
liar to Mr. Weſley; Many great 
men, eſpecially in the political 
world, have piqued themſelve upon 
it. Perhaps they think it neceſſary, 
that puplic charaers ſhould be fi: 
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* to the ſenſations of comn 
ife, How far this may be true, 
ſhall not 1 to determine: 
we thank God, that we have ne 
had any temptation to adopt 
principle. | 

« Mr. Weſley was, in ſome 
ſpects, a man of penetration, 
one, he certainly was not. 
choice of confidents and favour 
did little honour to his ſagac 
Whatever knowledge he might 
had of the general motives and p 
ciples of human nature, he docs 
ſeem to have been happy in p 
trating into the views and char 
of individuals, Like other { 
reigns, he was ſurrounded by | 
rerers; and like them too, he 0 
miſtook the incenſe of adulat 
for the cordial offering of ſince 
and truth. Frequently he for 
that, wherever power is ludged, 
who have any thing to hope, 
are not too ſpirited and indepen 
to fear, will croud the lever. 
conſequence, in his caſe, was m 
the fame as in all others. W 
ſuch perſons inſinuated theme 
into his good graces, the point 
effefually to prejudice him age 
thoſe who were formidable, byt 
wiſdom and integrity: and in m 
inſtances, they ſucceeded. 

« We now come to the laſt 
ture in Mr. Weſley's character; 
love of power. He has becue 
charged with this propenſity; 
the charge is not yet refuted. 
will ſay more. We challenge 
man to refute it. 

Something of this has been 
timated before; but as it 15a" 
ter of ſome conſequence, and a 
pital hlemiſh in a character, in 0! 
reſpects eſtimable, it ls neceſſat 
eſtabliſh it by a candid appeal 
facts. It is eaſy to accuſe ; and 
equally fo to deny; but 3 ſeri 
Plain facks, are ſuch decide! pd 


the diſpoſition of the agent, that 
i; impoſſible to miſtake them. 
« = 1 power, for which Mr, 
ſeley contended, was abſolute. It 
5 a power to receive or exclude 
chers or people; to call a con- 
rence, to appoint the preachers, 
ho ſhould attend it, and, in gene- 
| to do what he pleaſcd, by his 
an proper authority. There is no 
rice of ſuch a power in the firſt mi- 
es of conference, in 1744. By 
boſe minutes, equal Ii was 
f:bliſhed, as a fundamental arti- 
ge: and, in a ſubſequent conference, 
r. Weſley and the preachers mu- 
4 0 huully „ figned an agreement, not 
| 4 independently of each other.“ 
k the minute, we have juſt men- 
hoaed, is remarkable for it's good 
ne and liberality, we tranſcribe 
be paſſage. 

% Queſtion. How far does each 
rec to ſubmit to the judgment of 
ſte majority? 

* Anſwer. In ſpeculative things, 
uch can only ſubmit ſo far as his 
ugment ſhall be convinced: in 
nem practical point, each will ſub- 
mit ſo far as he can, without wound- 
be his conſcience. 

+ Queſtion, Can achriſtian ſub- 
wt any farther than this, to any 
an, or number of men upon 
earth ? 

* Anſwer, It is plain he cannot, 
fther to biſhop, or convocation, or 
eral council, And this is that 
pand principle of private judgment, 
n which all the reformers proceed- 
0: © Every man muſt judge for 
limſelf; becauſe every man muſt 
2 an account of himſelf unto 


* In this quotation, which we call 
* orginal compatt between the 
Machers and Mr. Weſley, it is re- 
mrkable, that the firſt queſtion ſup- 
des the ſubmiſſion of eve 
Facher, and that only fo far as is 
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conſiſtent with a good conſcience, 
not to him individually, but to the 
majority. Moſt of the ex facto 
laws, which he eſtabliſhed, or en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh in the ſequel, 
were ſo many violations of this co 
pat, It was violated by his intr 
dution of his notes on the New 
Teſtameut and his volumes of ſer- 
mons into the deeds of the preach- 
ing-houſes, as the teſt of ſound docs 
trine, and the rule, on their con- 
formity to which, ſhould depend the 
admiſſion or continuance of reach - 
ers in the connexion. It was vio- 
lated by the requiſition, that the 
hers ſhould promiſe to ſerve 
im „ as ſons in the goſpel,” and 
that they ſhould read ſuch books 
only as he recommended. It was 
ſtill farther violated, by his making 
it a rule, that they ſhould print no 
books without his permiſſion : and 
laſtly, by the arbitrary ſcleftion of 
one hundred preachers as the only 
members of conference, and: by the 
razure of the —_— itſelf, from 
the minutes of conference, on their 
republication in 1780. | 
« Againſt this laſt act, one preach- 
er having remonſtrated, was an- 
ſwered ; + I have not made fo bad 


a uſe of my — as to render this 
ary :* 


clauſe nece to which it was 
very properly returned, „I had ra» 
ther hold my liberties by the law, 
than by the favour of any man.” A 
motion was made, that the minute 
concerning the right of — judg- 
ment ſhould be reinſerted in its 
proper place. It was voted in, with- 
out one diſſentient voice; but he 
took care not to inſert it, to the day 
of his death, To this it may be 
added, that, at the conference in 
1783, Dr, Coke attempted, in his 
name, to introduce a minute, ſigni- 
tying the concurrence of conference, 
to Mr, Weſley's giving abſolute 
power to a /elef committee, to con- 
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duct the affairs of the ſocieties, af- 
ter his deceaſe ; and another, to call 
for the deeds of the ſeveral preaching- 
houſes, out of the hands of the 


truſtees, and. to lodge them in an 


iron ſafe, under the New Chapel, 
City Road; of which ſafe, the doc- 
tor kept the key ! In both theſe, he 
was out-voted by a very large ma- 
jority. ; 

. * Such are the principles, on which 
we ground the aſſ-rtion, that Mr. 
Welley was fond of power, and that 
his temper was deſpotic. When 
any man attempts the ſubverſion of 
cuſtoms and regulations, as much 
diſtinguiſhed by their excellence as 
their antiquity, it is a natural con- 
cluſion, that he is fond of abſolute 
rule, and would ſubſtitute others in- 
ſtead of, them, leſs excellent and un- 
exceptionable ; and in this caſe, 
whoever that man may be, he ought 
to be oppoſed in the attempt. In 
ſuch a conteſt, he may, if he pleaſes 


brand oppoſition with the name of 


rebellion: hut we ſay, it is virtue. 
„On the authority of the above 
ſacts, (and if more were neceſſary, 
we can eaſily produce them) as well 
as upon the ſanction of ſume perſonal 
knowledge of the man, we muſt in- 
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fiſt, that Mr. Weſtey was, duri 
the laſt ten or fifteen vears of! 
ſupremacy, the mt abſolute of: 
narchs, His will was the law. 
he ever receded from a reſolutie 
or reſcinded a favourite meaſure. 
was not choice, but neceflity, 
retreated, it was only for the m 
ment. He never thought his 3 
thority ſecure, but when exerted 
the utmoſt : and therefore, if ev 
ſurpriſed into a conceſſion, he toc 
the firſt opportunity of meaſuri 
his ſteps back again; and, by f 
quently returning to the attac 
he was ſure, ſooner or later, to car 
his point. In a word, the love 

wer was the chief miſery of | 
ife ; the ſource of infinite diſguſts 
and the moſt frequent cauſe of 
defcions of his friends. Had nd 
his yirtues been ſullied by this a 
ſome other defects, he had avoid: 
many errors and inconſiſtencies, iu 
which he has fallen; and we ſhout 
have given him, without deduct 
or be? ary the praiſe, to which h 
piety» his labours, his learning, an 
is general ability in the manage 
ment of his people, had ſo juſtiy e 
titled him,” 


Sir WILLIAM JONES. 


INZUAN, (a name, which 
has been gradually corrupt- 


f (| into Anznamr, Arjuan, Juanuun, 
4 nd Johan) has been governed a- 
a two centuries by à colony of 


abs, and exhibits a curious in- 
ce of the flow approaches toward 
ization, which ayg made by a 
ul community, with many natural 
bantages, but with few means of 
proving them. An account of this 
bean iſland, in which we hear 
language and ſee the manners 
Arabia, may neither be uninte- 
Ring in itſelf, nor foreign to the 
jects of inquiry propoſed at the 
llitution of our Society. 
„On Monday the 28th of July, 
y after a voyage, in the Croco- 
of ten weeks and two days, from 
rugged iſlands of Cape Verd, 
eyes were delighted with a proſ- 
ſo beautiful that neither a pain- 
dor a poet could perfectly repreſent 
and fo cheering to us, that it can 
uy be conceived by ſuch only, as 
be been in our preceding fitua- 
u. It was the ſan riſing in full 
jerdour on the iſle of Mayata (as 
© leamen called it) which we had 
fully diſtinguiſhed 1 


„ dc height of ity peak, 


MANNE RS or 
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NATIONS. 
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and which now appeared at no 
great diſtance from the windows of 
our cabin ; while Hinzuan, for which 
we had ſo long panted, was plainl 
diſcernible a-head, where its bigh 
lands preſented themſelves with re- 
markable boldneſs. The weather 
was fair ; the water ſmooth; and a 
gentle breeze drove us eaſily before 
dinner- time round a rock, on which 
the Brilliant ſtruck juſt a year before, 
into a commodious road, where we 
dropped our anchor early in the 
evening: we had ſeen Mohila, an- 
other ſiſter iſland, in the courſe of 
the day. 

The frigate was preſently ſur- 
rounded with canoes, and the deck 
ſoon crowded with natives of all 
ranks, from the high born chief, 
who waſhed linen, to the half-naked 
ſlave, who only paddled. Moſt of 
them had letters of recommendation 
from Engliſhmen, which none of 
them were able tq read, though 
they ſpoke Engliſh intelligibly ; and 
ſome appeared vain of titles, which 


our countrymen had given them in 


lay, according to their ſuppoſed- 
tions; we had lords, dukes, and 
princes on board, ſoliciting our 
cuſtom, and importuning us * pre- 
ents 
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ſents. In fact, they were too ſenſi- 
ble to be proud of empty ſounds, 
but juſtly imagined, that thoſe ridi- 
culous titles would ſerve as marks 
of diſtinction, and by attracting 
notice, procure for them ſomething 
ſubſtantial. The only men of real 
conſequence in the iſland, whom we 
faw before we landed, were the go- 
vernor Abdullah, ſecond couſin to 
the king, and his brother Alui, with 
their ſeveral ſons; all of whom will 
again be particularly mentioned: 
they under ſtootꝭ Arabic, ſeemed zea- 
lots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Alkoran ; 


ſome verſes of which they read. 


whilſt Alwi peruſed the opening of 
another Arabian manuſcript, LA 
explained it in Fngliſh more accu- 
rately than could have been expect- 
ings Ee” 


The next morning ſhowed us 


ke ifland in all its beauty; and the 


ſcene was fo diverſified, that a di- 


ſtinct view of it could hardly have 


been exhibited by the beſt pencil: 
you muſt, therefore, be ſatisfied with 
a mere deſcription, written on the 
very ſpot, and compared attentively 
with the natural landſcape. We 
were at anchor in a fine bay, and be- 
fore vs was a vaſt amphitheatre, of 
which you may form a genera] no- 
tion, by pifturing in your minds a 
multitude of hills infinitely varied 
in ſize and figure, and then ſuppo- 
fing them to be thrown together, 
with a kind of artlefs ſymmetry, in 
all imaginable poſitions. The back 
ground was a ſeries of mountains, one 
of which is pointed, near half a mile 
perpendictilarly high from the level 
of the ſea, and little more than 
three from the ſhore: all of them 
were richly clothed with wood, chief- 

fruit-trees, of an exquiſite ver- 
dure. I had ſeen many a moun- 
tain of a ſtupendous height in Wales 


and Swifferland, but never ſaw one 


. peared charmingly verdant, and p 


before, round the boſom of whicts 
clouds were almoſt continually r4 
ling, while its green ſummit n 
flouriſhing above them, and tecei 
from them an additional brightng 
Next to this diſtant range of h 
was another tier, part of which 


rather barren ; but the contraſt 
colours changed even this nakd 
neſs into a beauty: nearer ſtill y 
innumerable mountains, or rat 
cliffs, which brought down th 
verdure and fertility quite to 
beach ; ſo that every ſhade of gret 
the ſweeteſt of colours, was difp! 
ed at one view by land and by 
ter. But nothing conduced m 
to the variety of this enchant 
proſpect, than the many rows 
palm- trees, eſpecially the tall 
pre areca's, on the ſhores, 
the valleys, and on the ridges of 
hills, where one might almoſt ſup 
them to have been planted regul 
ly by deſign. A more beautiful 
pearance can ſcarce be concen 
than ſuch a number of ele 
palms in ſuch a ſituation, with | 
uriant tops, like verdant plu 
laced at juſt intervals, and flc 
ing between them part of the 
moter landſcape, while they left 
reſt to be ſupplied by the behold: 
imagination. The town of N 
ſamùdò lay on our left, remark 
at a diſtance for the tower of 
rincipal moſque, which was bt 
by Halimab, a queen of the ifa 
from whom the preſent king 1 
ſcended : a little on our right wi 
ſmall town, called Bantini. N 
ther the territory of Nice, which 
olives, date-trees, and cypreſs, ! 
the ifles of Hieres, with their 
lightful orange-groves, appeared 
charming, to me, as the view tr 
the — of Hinzdin; which, 
vertheleſs, is far ſurpaſſed, 25 
captain of the Crocodile alf 


i by many of the iſlands in the 
vathern ocean. If life were not 
wo ſhort for the complete diſcharge 
all our reſpective duties, publick 
ul private, and for the acquiſition 
en of neceſſary knowledge in any 
eres of rfetion, with how 
much pleaſire and improvement 
right a great part of it be ſpent in 
\niring the beauties of this wond- 
mul orb, and contemplating the 
ture of man in all its varieties! 
« We haſtened to tread on firm 
knd, to which we had been ſo long 
filaſed, and wedt on ſhore, alter 
freakfaſt, to ſee the town, and re- 
turn the governor's viſit, As we 
nalked, attended by a crowd of na- 
irs, I ſurprized them by reading 
loud an Arabic inſcription over the 
pte of a moſque, and ſtill more, 
when I entered it, by explaining 
four ſentences, which were written 
y diſtindly on the wall, fignify- 
ſe, * that the world was given us 
or our own edification, not for the 
# purpoſe of raiſing ſumptuous 
buildings; life, for the diſcharge 
* of moral and religions duties, not 
or pleaſurable indulgences ; 
# wealth, to be liberally beſtowed, 
not avaritiouſly hoarded ; and 
t berniug, to 2 actions, 
devot empty diſputes.” We could 
but reſpect the temple even of 
> falſe prophet, in which we found 
ain excellent morality ; we faw 
billy Pothing better among the Romiſh 
u umpery in the church at Madera. 
0 Vhen we came ta Abdullah's houſe, 
L vere conducted through a ſmall 
NE urt-yard into an open room, on 
W OW de of which was a large and 
, ny venienit ſofa, and above it a high 
ld ylace in a dark receſs, over 
ach a chintz counterpane hung 
ben from the ceiling: this is the 
Focral form of the beſt rooms in 
tte land; and moſt of the tolera- 


le houſes have a ſimilar apartment 
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on the oppoſite ſide of the court, 
that there may be at all hours a 
place in the ſhade for dinner or for 
repoſe. We were entertained with 
ripe dates from Yemen, and the 
milk of eocoa-nuts; but the heat 
of the room, which ſeemed acceſſible 
to all, whochoſe to eater it, and the 
ſcent of muſk or civet, with which 
it was perfumed, ſoon made us de- 
ſirous of breathing a purer air; nor 
could I be detained Jong by the Ara- 
bick manuſcripts, which the go- 
vernor produced, but which appeared 
of little uſe, and conſequently of no 
value, except to ſuch as love mere 
curioſities : one of them, indeed, 
relating to the penal law of the 
Mohammedans, I would gladly 
have purchaſed at a juſt, price; 
but he knew not what to aſk ; and 
I knew that better books on that 
ſubject might be procured in Ben- 
al. He then offered me a black 
for one of my Alkorans, and 
preſſed me to barter an Indian dreſs, 
which he had ſeen on board the ſhip, 
for a cow, and calf: the golden 
flippers attracted him moſt, ſince bis 
wife, he ſaid, would like to wear 
them ; and, fer that reaſon, I made 
him a preſent of them; but had 
deſtined the book and the robe for 
his ſuperior. No high opinion 
could be formed of Sayyad Abdul- 
lah, who ſeemed very eager for gain, 
and very ſervile where he expected 
It. 

« Our next viſit was to Shaikh Sà- 
lim, the king's eldeſt ſon; and, if 
we had ſeen him firſt, the ſtate of 
civilization in Hinzdan would have 
appeared at its loweſt ebb: the 
worſt Engliſh hackney, in the 
worſt ſtable, is better lodged, and 
looks more princely than this heir 
apparent ; but, though his mien 
and apparel were extremely ſavage, 
yet allowance ſhould have been 
made for his illneſs; which, as we 
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afterwards learned, was an abſceſs 


in the ſpleen, a diſorder not uncom- 
mon in that country, and frequently 
cured, agreeably to the Arabian 
practice, by the actual cautery. He 
was inceflantly chewing pieces of the 
areca-nut with ſhell-lime ; 4 cuſ. 
tom borrowed, I ſuppoſe, from the 
Indians, who greatly improve the 
compoſition with ſpices and betel- 
leaves, to which they formerly add- 
ed camphor ; all the natives of rank 
chewed it, but not, I think, to fo 
great an exceſs. ' Prince Salim from 
time to time gazed at himſelf with 
complacency in a piece of broken 
looking-glaſs, which was glued on a 
ſmall board ; a ſpecimen of wretch- 
edneſs, which we obſerved'in no 
other houſe; but many circum- 
ſtances convinced us, that the 
apparently low condition of his roy- 
I highneſs, who was not on bad 
terms with his father, and feemed 
not to want authority, proceeded 
wholly from his avarice. His bro- 
ther Hamdullah, who generally re- 
ſides in the town of DomG6ni, 2 A 
very different character, being eſ- 
teemed a man of worth, good ſenſe, 
and learning: he had come, the day 
before, to Matfamido, on hearing 
that an Engliſh frigate was in the 
Toad; 'and I, having gone ont for a 
few minutes to read an Arabick in- 
ſcription, found him, on my return, 


devouring a manuſcript, which I. 


had. left with ſome of the company. 
He is a Kidi, or Mohammedan 
judge; and, as he ſeemed to have more 
knowledge than his countrymen, 
I was extremely concerned, that I 
had fo little converſation with him. 
The King, Shaikh Ahmed, has a 
younger fon, named Abdullah, 
whoſe uſual reſidence is in the town 
of Wani, which he ſeldom leaves, 
as the ſtate of his health is very in- 
firm. Since the ſucceſſion to the ti- 
tle and authority of Sultan is not un- 


vited us to dine the next day : th 


'very moderately learned, and gaze 


alterably fixed in one line, but r. 
quires confirmation by the chief o 
the iſland, it is not improbable, tha 
they may hereafter be conferred o 
prince Hamdullah, 

A little beyond the hole, | 
which Salim received us, was hi 
haram, or the apartment of his u 
men, which he permitted us all t 
ſee, not through politeneſs to ſtran 
per, as we believed at firſt, but, as 

earned afterwards from his ow 
lips, in expectation of a preſent : vt 
ſaw only two or three miſerable crea 
tures with their heads covered, whill 
the favourite, as we ſuppoſed, ſtood 
behind a coarſe curtain, and ſhowed 
her ankles under it loaded with fi 
ver rings ; which, if ſhe was capa 
ble of reflection, ſhe muſt have con 
ſidered as glittering fetters rath 
than ornaments; but a rational be 
ing would have preferred the condi 
tion of a wild beaſt, expoſed to peril 
and hunger in a foreſt, to the ſplen 
did miſery of being wife or miſtrel 
to Salim. 

« Before we returned, Alwi wa 
deſirous of ſhowing me his books 
but the day was too far advanced 
and J promiſed to viſit him fon 
other morning. The governor 
however, prevalled on us to ſer hi 
place in the country, where he in 


walk was extremely pleafant fro 
the town to the ſide of a rivulet 
which formed in one part a ſmal 
pool very convenient for bathing 
and thence, through groves and a 
leys,to the foot cf a hill; but the din 
ing-Foom was little better than a 
open barn, and was recommendet 
only by the coolneſs of its ſhade 
Abdullah would accompany us 0 
our return to the ſhip, rogether wit 
two Mufti's, who ſpoke Arabick i 
differently, and-ſeemed enger to ſet 
all my manuſcripts ; hut they wen 
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4 ſtupid wonder on a fine cop 
the Hamaſah, and on other col- 
tons of ancient poetry. 

« Early the next morning a black 
gfenger, with a tawny lad as his 
erpreter, came from prince Sa- 
in; who, having broken his per- 
ettive-glaſs, wiſhed to procure an- 
ber by purchaſe or barter: a po- 
te anſwer was returned, and ſteps 
len to gratify his wiſhes. As we 
our part expreſſed a deſire to vi- 
the king at Domoni, the prince's 
eſenger told us, that his maſter 
yould, no doubt, lend us palanquins 
tor there was not a horſe in the 
land) and order a ſufficient number 

his vaſſals to carry us, whom we 
night pay for their trouble, as we 
bought juſt : we commiſſioned him, 
therefore, to aſk that favour, and 
degzed, that all might be ready for 
ur excurſion before ſunriſe; that 
e might eſcape the heat of the 
don, which, though it was the mid- 
de of winter, we had found excef- 
Ive, The boy, whoſe name was 
Combo Madi, ſtayed with us longer 
tan his companion: there was 
bmething in his look ſo ingenuous, 
ad in his broken Engliſh ſo ſimple, 
ſtat we encouraged him to continue 
lis innocent prattle. He wrote and 
rad Arabick tolerably well, and ſet 

bonn at my deſire the names of ſe- 
feral towns in the iſland, which, he 
irt told me, was properly called 
linzvan, The fault ins for 
rlateyer he liked, he had in common 
th the governor and other nobles ; 
ut hardly in a greater degree: his 
rt petition for ſome lavender-water 
*s readily granted: and a ſmall 
bottle of it was ſo acceptable to him, 
bat, if we had ſuffered him, he 
wuld have kiſſed our feet: but it 
Ws not for himſelf that he rejoiced 
0 extravagantly: he told us with 
tears ſtarting from hi eyes, that his 
nacher would be plea ed with it, and 


the idea of her pleaſure ſeemed to 
fill him with rapture: never did 1 
ſee filial affection more warmly felt 
or more tenderly, and, in my opt- 
nion, unaffectedly expreſſed ; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the of- 
ficers, who thought him artful, His 
mother's name, he ſaid, was Fati- 
ma ; and he importuned us to viſit 
her ; conceiving, I ſuppoſe, that all 
mankind mult love and admire her : 
we promiſed to gratify him ; and, 
having made him ſeveral preſents, 
permitted him to return. A, he re- 
minded me of Aladdin in the Ara- 
bian tale, I deſigned to give him 
that name in a recommendatory 
letter, which he preſſed me to write, 
inſtead of St. Domingo, as ſome 
Ew opean viſitor had ridiculouſly 
called him; but, ſince the alluſion 
would not have been generally 
known, and fince the title of Alau'l- 
din, or Eminence in Faith, might 
have offended his ſuperiors, 1 thought 
it adviſable for him to keep his A- 
frican name. A very indifferent din- 
ner was prepared for us at the houſe 
of the governor, whom we did not 
ſee the whole day, as it was the be- 
ginning of Ramadan, the Mohamme- 
dan Lent, and he was engaged in his 
devotions, or made them his ex- 
cuſe ; but his eldeit fon fat by us, 
while we dined, together with Mu- 
fa, who was employed, jointly with 
his brother Huſain, as purveyor to 
the captain of the frigate. 

„Having obſerved a very elegant 
ſhrub, that grew about ſix feet high 
in the court-yard, but was not then 
in flower, I learned with pleaſure, 
that it was hinna, of which I had 
read ſo much in Arabian poems, 
and which European botaniſts have 
ridiculouſly named Lawſonia : Ma- 
ſa bruiſed ſome of the leaves, and, 
having moiſtened them with water, 
applied them to our nails, and 
the tips of our fingers, which in 

| a' ſhort 


a ſhort time became of a dark 
orange-ſcarlet. I had before con- 
ceived a different idea of this dye, 
and imagined, that it was uſed b 
the Arabs to imitate the natural red- 
neſs of thoſe parts in young and 
healthy perſons, which in all coun- 
tries muſt be conſidered as a beauty : 
perhaps a leſs quantity of hinna, or 
the ſame differently prepared, might 
have produced that effect. The old 
men in Arabia uſed the ſame dye to 
conceal their grey hair, while their 
daughters were dying their lips and 
gums black, to ſet off the whiteneſs 
of their teeth; ſo univerſal in all 
nations and ages are perſonal vani- 
ty, and a love of diſguiſing truth; 
though in all cafes, the farther our 
ſpecies recede from nature, the 
farther they depait from true 
beauty; and men at leaſt ſhould 
diſdain to uſe artifice or deceit 
for any purpoſe, or en any occa- 
fion : if * women of rank at Paris, 
or thoſe in London who wiſh to 
imitate them, be inclined to call the 
Arabs barbarians ; let them view 
their own head-drefſes and cheeks 
1n a glaſs, and, if they have left 
no room for blufhes, be inward- 

at leaſt aſhamed of their cen- 
ure. 

6 In the afternoon I walked a 
long way up the mountains in a 
winding path, amid plants and trees 
no leſs new than beautiful, and re- 
gretted exceedingly, that very few of 


them were in bloſſom ; as I ſhould | 


then have had leiſure to examine 
them. Curioſity led me from hill 
to hill; and I came at laſt to the 
ſource of a rivulet, which we had 
paſſed near the ſhore, and from 
which the ſhip was to be ſupplied 
with excellent water. I ſaw no birds 
on the mountains but Guinea-fowl, 
which might have been eaſily 
caught; no inſets were trouble- 
ſome to me, but moſquitos ; and I 
had no fear of venomous reptiles, hav- 
ing been aſſured, that the air was too 
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them. 


pure for any to exiſt in it; bit 
was often unwillingly a cauſe 
fear to the gentle and harmlcß 
zard, who ran among the ſurub 
On my return I miſſed the path, 1 
which I had aſcended ; but, havn 
met ſome blacks laden with vat 
and plantains, I was by then dire 
ed to another, which led me ron 
through a charming grove of coc 
trees, to the governor's country ſe; 
where our entertainment was cloſe 
by a fillabub, which the Engliſh h: 
taught the Muſelmans to make fe 


« We received no anſwer fro 
Sahm; nor, indeed, expected one 
ſince we took for granted, that 
could not but approve our inte 
tion of viſiting his father; and w 
went on ſhore before ſunriſe, in fu 


expectation of a pleaſant excurioM” 
to Domoni : but we were happil lis dr 
diſappointed. The ſervants at! rod 
prince's door told us coolly, th whicl 
their maſter was indiſpoſed, and.: quill 
they believed, afleep ; that he ha — 
given them no orders concerning h ght. 
palanquins, and that they durſt ee 
diſturb him. Alwi ſoon * — 

ay us his compliments; and v 
followed by his ede ſon, Ahmed = 
with whom we walked to the garden * 
of the two princes Salim and Ha l 
dullah ; the ſituation was natural bra 
good, but wild and deſolate ; and we 


in Salim's garden, which we entre 
through a miſerable hovel, we 1a 
a convenient bathing-place, wel 
built with ſtone, but then in pe 
diſorder, and a ſhed, by way of ſum 
mer-houſe, like that under whick 
we dined at the governor's, but {mal 
ler and leſs neat. On the grount 
lay a kind of cradle about fix f 
long, and little more than one fo 
in breadth, made of cords twiſted i 
a fort of clumſy network, with 
long thick bambu fixed to each sad 
of it: this, we heard with ſurptie 
was a royal palanquin, and one © 
the vehicles, in which ws we” ö 


been rocked on men's ſhoulders 
wer the mountains. I had much 
recfation with Ahmed, whom | 
und intelligent and communic2- 
we: he told me, — Ong of = 
wuntrymen compoſed ſongs an 
and was himſelf a paſſion- 
ts lover gof poetry and muſick; 
d that, if we would dine at his 
Luſe, he would play and ſing to us. 
ye declined his invitation to dinner; 
ve had made et 20 an, 
ever we paſſed a day at Matſamũ- 
&, to eat our curry with Bina Gi- 
by, an honeſt man, of whom we pur- 
chaſed eggs and vegetables, and to 
whom ſone Engliſhmen had given 
the title of lord, which made him 
extremely vain: we could, there- 
fore, make Sayyad Ahmed only a 
morning viſit. He ſung a hymn 
ortwo in Arabick, and accompanied 
tis drawling, though pathetick, pſal- 
nody, with a kind of mandoline, 
which he touched with an awkward 
quill: the inſtrument was very im- 
_ but ſeemed to give him de- 
wht, The names of the ſtrings 
vere written on it in Arabian or 
(ndian figures, fimple and com- 
pounded ; but I could not think 
them worth copying. He gave ca 
tain Williamſch n+ wiſhed to <4 
lent ſome literary curioſities to the 
bay at Dublin, a ſmall roll con- 
e faloing a hymn in Arabick letters, 
e Put in the language of Mombaza, 
ich was mixed with Arabiek ; but 
el hardly deſerved examination, fince 
ide ſtudy of languages has little in- 
n rviäck value, and 1s only uſeful as 
die inſtrument of real knowledge, 
(lich we can ſcarce expect from the 
bers of the Mozambique. Ahmed 
would, I believe, have heard our 
of European airs (I always except 
beach melody) with rapture, for 
us favourite tune was a common 
kim jig, with which he ſeemed 
weadertaly affected.“ 
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„ So bad an account had been 
given me of the road over the 
mountains, that I diſſuaded my 
companions from thinking of the 
journey, to which the captain be- 
came rather diſinclined; but, as I 
wiſhed to be fully acquainted with 
a country which I might never ſee 
again, I wrote the next day to Sã- 
lim, requeſting him to lend me one 
palanquin, and to order a ſufficient 
number of men: he ſent me no 
written anſwer ; which I aſcribe ra- 
ther to his incapacity than to rude- 
neſs: but the governor, with Alwt 
and two of his ſons, came on board 
in the evening, and faid, that they 
had ſeen my ſetter; that all ſhould 
be ready; but that I could not pay 
leſs for the men than ten dollars. I 
faid I would pay more, but it ſhould 
be to the men themſelves, accordin 
to their behaviour. They — 
ſomewhat diſſatisfied, after I had play- 
ed at cheſs with Alwi's younger fon, 
in whoſe manner and dre there 
was ſomething remarkably pleaſing. 
« Before faite on the 2d of 
Auguſt I went alone on ſhore, with 
a ſmall baſket of ſuch provifions as I 
might want in the courſe of the day, 
— with ſome cuſhions to make the 
prince's palanquin at leaſt a tolerable 
vebicle ; but the prince was reſolv- 
ed to receive the dollars, to which 
his men were entitled; and he 
knew, that as I was e for the 
journey, he could preſcribe his own 
terms. Old Alwi met me on the 
beach, and brought excuſes from 
Salim; who, he ſaid, was indiſpoſ- 
ed. He conducted me to his houſe, 
and ſeemed rather deſirous of per- 
ſuading me to abandon my deſign of 
viſiting the king; but I aſſured him, 
that, if the prince would not ſupply 
me with proper attendants, I would 
walk to Domoni with my own ſer- 
vants and a guide. 5haikh Salim, 
6 he ſaid, was miſerably * 
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« that he was aſhamed of a kinſ- 
„man with ſuch a diſpoſition ; but 
« that he was no leſs obſtinate than 
© covetous ; and that, without ten 
& dollars paid in hand, it would be 
« impoſſible to procure bearers.” 
I then gave him three guineas, 
Which he carried, or pretended, to 
carry, to Salim, but returned with- 
out the change, alledging that he had 
no ſilver, and promiſing to give me 
on my return the few dollars that 
remained. In about an hour the ri- 
dicuJous vehicle was brought by 
nine ſturdy blacks, who could not 
ſpeak a word of Arabick ; ſo that 1 
expected no information concerning 
the country through which I was to 
travel; but Alw1 aſſiſted me in a 
point of the utmoſt conſequence, 
« You cannot go, ſaid he, without 
« an interpreter ; for the king 
« ſpeaks .only the language of this 
« jfland; but I have a ſervant, 
« whoſe name is Tumuni, a ſenſible 
« and worthy man, who underſtands 
« Engliſh, and is much eſteemed by 
« the king: he is known and valu- 
« ed all over Hinzuan, This man 


« ſhall attend you; and you will 


« ſoon be ſenſible of his worth.“ 

« Tumuni deſired to carry m 
baſket, and we ſet out with a proſ- 
2 of fine weather, but ſome hours 
ater than I intended. I walked, by 
the gardens of the two princes, to 
the ſkirts of the town, and came to 
a little village, conſiſting of ſeveral 
very neat huts, made chiefly with 
the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the 
road a little farther was ſo ſtony that 
I fat in the palanquin, and was 5 
with perfect ſafety over ſome rocks: 
] then defired my guide to aſſu te the 
men, that I would pay them liberal- 
ly; but the poor peaſants, who had 
been brought from their farms on 
the hills, were not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the uſe of money, and 
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treated my promiſe with jadif; 
ence, 

About five miles from Mitt 
mido lies the town of Wani, whe 
Shaikh Abdullah, who has alread 
been mentioned, uſually refid:s. 
ſaw it at a diſtance, and it ſcemeli 
be agreeahly ſituated. When I hx 
paſſed the rocky part of the road, 
came to a ſtony beach, where the ſe 
appeared to have loſt ſome yround 
ſince there was a fine ſand tothe leit 
and bevond it a beautiful bay, hid 
reſembled that of Weymouth, an 
ſeemed equally convenient for bath 
ing; but it did not appear to me 
that the ſtones, over which I w 
carried, had been recently covered 
with water. Here I ſaw the frigate 
and, taking leave of it for two days 
turned from the coaſt into a find 
country very neatly cultivated, and 
conſiſting partly of hillocks exqu! 
ſitely green, partly of plains, whict 
were then in a gaudy dreſs of ric 
yellow bloſſoms: my guide informe 
me, that they were plantations of 4 
kind of vetch, which was eaten b 
the natives. Cottages and farm 
were interſperſed all over this gay 
champaign, and the whole ſcene wi 
delightful : but it was ſoon changed 
for beauties of a different ſort. We 
deſcended into a cool valley, through 
which ran a rivulet of perfectly clear 
water; and there, finding my ve- 
hicle uneaſy, though from the laug!- 
ter and merriment of my bearers | 
concluded them to be quite at their 
eaſe, I bade them ſet me down, aud 
walked before them all the reſt of 
the way. Mountains, clothed with 
fine trees and flowering ſhrubs, pie. 
ſented themſelves on our aſcent from 
the vale ; and we proceeded for halt 
an hour through pleaſant wood-walk, 
where [ regretted the impoſlibility ot 
loitering a while to examine the wa- 


riety of new bloſſoms, which ſuc+ 
$2 cecded 
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1 one another at every ſtep, and 
"tues,, as well as names, of 
| ſeemed familiar to Tumuni. 
th we deſcended into a valley 
ner extent than the former: 
r or large wintry torrent ran 
rh it, and fell ſtown a ſtee 
at the end of it, where it 
to be loſt among rocks. Cat- 
e grazing on the banks of the 
2nd the huts of their owners 
red on the hills : a more agree- 
ſpot I had not before ſeen even 
"tzerland or Merionethſhire ; 
was followed by an aſſemblage 
tural beauties, which I hardly 
ed to find in a little iſland 
degrees to the ſouth of the 
| was not ſufficiently pleaſed 
ny folitary journey to diſcover 
ms, which had no actual exiſt- 
and the firſt effect of the con- 
between St. Jago and Hinzuan 
aſed ; but, without any diſpo- 
| to give the landſcape a high 
ring, I may truly fay, what I 
eht at the time, that the whole 
ty, which next preſented itſelf, 
urpaſſed Ermenonville, or Blen- 
or any other imitations of na- 
which | had ſeen in France or 
jand, as the fineſt hay ſurpaſſes 
ſiheial piece of water. Two 
liga mountains, covered to the 
nit with the richeſt verdure, 
1 ſome diſtance on my right 
and ſeparated from me by 
ors diverſified with cottages 
terds, or by vallies reſounding 
torrents and waterfalls : on my 
"the ſea, to which there were 
ul openings from the hills and 
6; and the road was a ſmooth 
naturally winding through a 
of ſpicy ſhrubs, fruit-trees, 
ms. Some high trees were 
Jed with white blofſoms equal 
Sance to orange flowers: my 
called them monongo's, but 


Jl 


was declining ſo faſt, that it 


was impoſſible to examine them: 
the variety of fruits, flowers, and 
birds, of which I had a tranſient 
view in this magnificent garden, 
would have ſupplied a naturaliſt 
with amuſement for a month ; but 
I ſaw no remarkable inſect, and no 
reptile of any kind. The woodland 
was diverſified by a few pleafant 
glades, and new proſpects were con- 
tinually opened: at length a noble 
view of the fea burſt upon me un- 
expectedly; and, having paſſed a 
hill or two, we came to the beach, 
beyond which were ſeveral hills and 
cottages. We turned from the 
ſhore; and, on the next eminence, 
I faw the town of Domoni at a lit- 
tle diſtance below us: I was met by 
a 1uumber of natives, a few of whom 
ſpoke Arabic, and thinking it 
a convenient place for repoſe, I ſent 
my guide to apprize the king of my 


intended viſit. He returned in half 


an hour with a polite meſſage ; and 
I walked into the town, which 
ſeemed large and populous. A 
great croud accompanied me, and 1 
was conducted to a houſe built on 
the ſame plan with the beſt houſes 
at Matſamudo: in the middle of the 
court-yard ſtood a large mononyo- 
tree, which perfumed the air; the 
apartment on the left was empty; 
and, in that on the right, ſat the 
king on a ſofa or bench covered with 
an ordinary carpet. He roſe when 
I entered, and, graſping my hands, 
placed me near him on the right ; 
but, as he could ſpeak only the lan- 
guage of Hinzuan, I had recourſe 
to my friend Tumuni, than whom 
a readier or more accurate inter- 
preter could not have been found. I 
preſented the king with a very hand- 
ſome Indian dreſs of blue ſilk with 
golden flowers, which had been worn 
only once at a maſquerade, and with 
a beautiful copy of the Koran, from 
which I read a few verſes to him: 

D he 
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he took them with great compla- 
cency, and ſaid, „he wiſhed I had 
„come by ſea, that he might have 
loaded one of my boats with fruit 
and with ſome of his fineſt cattle. 
He had ſeen me, he ſaid, on 
board the frigate, where he had 
been, according to his cuſtom, 
in diſguiſe, and had heard of me 
from his ſon Shaikh Hamdullah.” 
I gave him an account of my jour- 
ney, and extolled the beauti«s of his 
country : he put many queſtions con- 
cerning mine, and profeſſed great 
regard for our nation. „ But I tear; 
&« ſaid de, that you are a magiſtrate, 
« and conſequently profeſs peace : 
why are you armed with a broad 
ſword?” „ was a man, I ſaid, 
before I was a magiſtrate ; and, 
if it ſhould ever happen, that law 
could not protect me, | muſt pro- 
tect myſelf.” He ſeemed about ſixty 
years old, had a very ehearful coun- 
tenance, and great appearance of 
good nature mixed with a certain 
dignity, which diſtinguiſhed him 
from the crewd of miniſters and of- 
ficers who attended him, Our con- 
verſation was interrupted by notice, 
that it was the time for evening 
*. I and, when he roſe, he 
faid, “ this houſe is yours, and I 


% will viſit you in it, after you have 


„ taken ſome refreſhment,” Soon 
after, his ſervants brought a roaſt 
fowl, a rice-pudding, and ſome 
other diſhes, with papayas and very 
ood pomegranates : my own baſket 
Pooplied the reſt of my ſupper. 
The room was hung with old red 
cloth, and decorated. with pieces of 
rcelain and feſtoons of Engliſh 
bottles ; the lamps were placed on 
tie ground in large ſea-ſhells ; and 
the bed place was a receſs, concealed 
by a chintz hanging, oppoſite to the 
ſofa, on which we had been ſitting : 
though it was not a place that invited 
repole, and the gnat; were inexpreſ- 
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ſibly troubleſome, yet the {a 7 
the day procured me very com 
able ſlumber. I was waked h 
return of the king and his t 
ſome of whom were Arabs; 
heard one of them ſay ya v4; 
he ts fleeping © there was immedis 
lence, and I paſſed the night 
little diſturbance, ex: ept trom 
unwelcome ſongs of the moq 
In the morning all was equally 
and ſolitary ; the houſe appear 
be deſerted ; and I began to wi 
what had become of Tumunj 
came at length with con ern of 
countenance, and told me, tha 
bearers had run away in the ni 
but that the king, who wiſhed t. 
me in another of his houſes, u 
ſupply me with bearers, if he 
not prevail on me to ſtay tile 
could be ſent fer, I went imn 
ately to the king, whom I | 
fitting on a raiſed ſofa ina | 
room, the walls of which 
adorned with ſentences from the 
ran in very legible characters: : 
fifty of his ſubjects were ſeate 
the ground in a ſemicircle bt 
him; and my interpreter took 
place in the midſt of them. 
od old king laughed heatily, 
e heard the adventure of then 
and faid, 4 you will now be 
« gueſt for a week, I hope; bu 
4 riouſly, if you muſt return o 
„ will ſend into the count!y 
« ſome peaſants to carry Yu. 
then apologized for the b<aav10 
Shaikh Salim, which he had | 
from Tumuni, who told me 3 
wards,. that he was much dip 
with it, and would not faut 
preſs his diſpleaſure : he conc! 
with a long harangue on the zl 
tage which the Engl mig 
rive, from ſending a ſhip ev*! 
from Bombay to trade wl:" hs 
jects, and on the wonderiul© 
neſs of their commodities, ee 
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lie cowries. Ridiculous as this 
nizht ſeern, it ſhowetl an en- 
neat of mind, a deſire of pro- 
- the intereſt of his people, 
kale of the benefits ariſing 
rade, which could hardly have 
expected from a petty African 
and which, if he had been 
uin of Yemen, might have 
expanded into rational projects 
wrtoned to the extent of his do- 
ans, I anſwered, that I was im- 
ly acquainted with the com- 
» of India; but twat I would 
t the ſubſtance of his converſa- 
and would ever bear teſtimon 
N noble zeal for the good of his 
ity, and to the mildneſs with 
i he governed it. As I had no 
xtion to paſs a ſecond night in 
land, I requeſted leave to re- 
without waiting for bearers : he 
d very fincere in preſſing me 
ngtnen my viſit, but had too 
i Arabian politeneſs to be im- 
ate. We, therefore, parted ; 
x the requeſt of Tumuni, who 
me that little time would be 
n ſhowing attention to one of 
vorthieſt men in Hinzuan, I 
a viſit to the governor of the 
whoſe name was Mutekka ; 
unners were very pleaſing, and 
bowed me ſome letters from the 
rs of the Brilliant, which ap- 
«to flow warm from the heart, 
contained the ſtrongeſt eloge of 
burteſy and liberality. He in- 
on tiling my baſket with ſome 
ie lneſt pomegranates I had 
ken; and I left the town, im- 
with a very favourable opi- 
0: the king and his governor. 
re- aſcended the hill, at 
by many of the natives, one 
em told me in Arabic, that I 
$207 to receive the higheſt 
i of diſtinction, that it was in 
ling; power to ſhow me; and 
arce ended, when 1 heard 
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the ropes of a ſingle gun: Shaikh 
Ahmed had ſaluted me with the 
whole of his ordnance. ] waved 
my hat, and ſaid, . Allah acbar :'* 
the people ſhouted, and I continued 
my journey, not without fear of iu- 
convenience from exceſſive heat and 
the fatigue of climbing rocks. The 
walk, however, was not on the whole 
unpleaſant: I ſometimes reſted in 
the valleys and forded all the rivu- 
lets, which refreſhed me with their 
coolneſs, and ſupplied me with ex- 
quiſite water to nix with the juice of 
my pomegranates, and occaſionally 
with brandy, We were overtaken 
by ſome peaſants, who came from 
the hills by a nearer way, and 
brought the king's preſent of a cow 
with her calf, and a fhe-goat with 
two kids: they had apparently heen 
ſelected ſor their beauty, and were 
brought tate to Bengal. The pro- 
ſpects, which had ſo greatly deliohted 
me the preceding day, had not yet 
loſt their charms, though they 
wanted the recommendation of no- 
velty; but I muſt confeſs, that the 


moſt delightful obje& in that day's 


walk of near ten miles was the 
black frigate, which 1 diſcerned at 
funſet from a rock near the prince's 
gardens. Cloſe to the town 1 was 
met by a native, who, perceiving 
me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa- 
nut, which afforded me a delicious 
draught : he informed me, that one 
of his countrymen had been puniſhed 
that afternoon tor a theſt on board 
the Crocodile ; and added, that, in 
his opinion, the puniſhment was no 
leſs juſt, than the offence was dif- 
graceful t his countiy. The of- 
tender, as J afterwards learned, was 
a youth of a good family, who had 
married a daughter of old Alwi, 
but, being left alone for a moment 
in the cabin, and ſeeing a pair of 
blue morocco flippers, could not re- 
ſiſt the temptation, and concealed 
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them ſo ill under his gown, that he 
was detected with the mainer. This 

roves, that no principle of honour 
1s inſtilled by education into the 
gentry of this iſland: even Alwi, 
when he had obſerved, that, „ in 
t the month of Ramadan, it was not 
« lawful to paint with hinna or to 
6« tell lies;” and when J aſked, whe- 
ther both were lawful all the reſt of 
the year, anſwered, that “ lies were 
% innocent, if no man was injured 
« by them.“ Tumuni took his 
leave, as well ſatisfied as myſelf with 
our excurfion: I told him, before 
his maſter, that I transferred alſo to 
him the dollars, which were due to 
me out of the three guineas ; and 
that, if ever they ſhould part, I 
ſhuuld be very glad to receive him 
into my ſervice in India. Mr. Ro- 
berts, the maſter of the ſhip, had 
paſſed the day with Sayyad Ahmed, 
and had learned from him a few cu- 
Fious circumftances concerning the 
government of Hinzuan; which he 
found to be a monarchy limited by 
an ariſtocracy. The king, he was 
told, had no power of making war 
by his own authority; but, if the 
aſlembly of nobles, who were from 
time to time convened by him, re- 
ſolved on a war with any of the 
neighbouring iflands, they defrayed 
the charges of it by voluntary con- 
tributions, in return for which they 
claimed as their own all the booty 
and captives tliat might be taken. 
The hope of gain or the want of 
flaves is uſually the real motive for 
ſuch enterprizes, and oſtenſible pre- 
texts are eaſily found : at that very 
time, he underſtood, they meditated 
a war, becauſe they wanted hands 
or the following harveſt. Their 
fleet conſiſted of fixteen or ſeventeen 
fmall veſſels, which they manned 
with about two thouſand five hun- 
dred iſlanders armed with muſkets 
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finitely ; and, without a corre: 


and cutlaſſes, or with bows and 
rows. Near two years before 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of two tc 
in Mayata, which they till kept 
garriſoned. The ordinary expe 
of the government were defray 
a tax from two hundred vil} 
but the three 1 towns 
exempt from all taxes, except 
they paid annually to the chief 
a fortieth part of the value o 
their moveable property, and 
that payment neither the king 
the nobles claimed an exem 
The kingly authority, by che 
ciples of their conſtitution, was 
ſidered as elective, though th 
of ſucceſſion had nat in fact 
altered fince the firſt election 
ſultan. He was informed. th 
wandering Arab, who had fett! 
the iſland, had, by his intrepidi 
ſeveral wars, acquired the rank 
chieftain, and afterwards of a | 
with limited powers; and th: 
was the grandfather of Shaikh 
med. I had been aſſured that « 
Halimah was his grandmother, 
that he was the ſixth king; b 
muſt be remarked, that the \ 
jedd and jeddah in Arabick, are 
for a male and female anceſtor 


digree of Ahmed's family, wi 
expected to procure, but was 
pointed, it would ſcarce be p- 
to aſcertain the time when his 
father obtained the higheſt ra 
the government. In the year 
captain John Davis, who wro 
account of his voyage, found 
yata governed by a King, ane 
fuame, or Hinzuan, by a 4 
who fhowed him great ma! 
friendſhip : he anchored beit 
town of Demos (does he me- 
moni?) which was as large, he 
as Plymouth; and he concludes 
the ruins around it, that it ha 


en a place of ſtrength and gran - 
I can only fay, that I ob- 
ned no ſuch ruins. Fifteen years 
tr, captain Peyton and fir Thomas 
touched at the Comara iſlands, 
4 from their ſeveral accounts it 
ears, that an old ſultaneſs then 
Sed in Hinzuan, but had a do- 
on paramount over all the iſles, 
of her ſons governing Mohila 
her name: if this be true, So- 
and the ſucceſſors of Halimah 
ut have loſt their influence over 
þ other iſlands; and, by renewing 
xr dormant claim as it ſuits their 
menience, they may always be 
wiſhed with a pretence for hoſtili- 
n Five generations of eldeſt ſons 
ld account for an hundred and 
enty of the years, which have 
pled, ſince Davis and Peyton 
nd Hinzuan ruled by a ſultaneſs; 
Ahmed was of ſuch an age, that 
þ reign may be reckoned equal to 
generation. It is probable, on the 
wle, that Halimah was the widow 
the firſt Arabian king, and that 
r moſque has been continued in 
wr by his deſcendants ; ſo that 
may reaſonably ſuppole two cen- 
ves to have paſſed, ſince a ſingle 
nd had the courage and addreſs to 
liſh in that beautiful iſland a 
m of government, which, though 
"enough in itſelf, appears to have 
n adminiſtered with advantage to 
© original inhabitants, We have 
ky heard of civil commotions in 
aan, which, we may venture 
"pronounce, were not excited by 
f cuelty or violence of Ahmed, 
* Vere probably occaſioned by 
* infolence of an oligarchy, na- 
iy hoſtile to king wt peo- 
That the mountains in the 
mr: iſlands contain diamonds, 
L the precious metals, which are 
uſly concealed by the policy of 
kreral governments, may be 
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true, though I have noreaſon to be- 
lieve it, and have only heard it aſ- 
ſerted without evidence ; but I hope, 
that neither an expectation of ſuch 
treaſures, nor of any other advan- 
tage, will ever induce an European 
power to violate the firſt principles 
of juſtice, by aſſuming the ſovereignty 
of Hinzuan, which cannot anſwer a 
better purpoſe than that of ſupply- 
ing our fleets with ſeaſonable refreſh- 
ment; and, although the natives 
have an intereſt in receiving us with 
apparent cordiality, yet, if we wiſh 
their attachment to be unfeigned and 
their dealings juſt, we muſt ſet them 
an example of ſtrict honeſty in the 
pre of our engagements. 
n truth, our nation is not cordially 

loved by the inhabitants of Hinzuan, 
who, as it commonly happens, form 
a general opinion from a few in- 
ſtances of violence or breach of faith, 
Not many years ago an European, 
who had been hoſpitably received 
and liberally ſupported at Matſa- 
mudo, behaved rudely to a young 
married woman, who, being of Jow 
degree, was walking veiled through 
a ſtreet in the evening: her huſband 
ran to protect her, and reſented the 
nr probably with menaces, 
poſſibly with actual force; and the 
European is faid to have given him 
a mortal wound with a knite or bay- 
onet, which he brought, after the 
ſcuffle, from his lodging. This foul 
murder, which the law of nature 
would have juſtified the magiſtrate 
in puniſhing with death, was re- 
ported to the king, who told the g0- 
vernor (I uſe the very words of 
Alwi) that “ it wovld be wiler to 
© huſh it up.” Alwi mentioned a 
civil caſe of his own, which ought 
not to be concealed. When he was 
on the coaſt of Ajrica in the domi- 
nions of a very ſavage prince, 2 
{mall European veſſel was wrecked ; 
D 3 and 
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and the prince not only ſeized all that 
could be ſaved from the wreck, but 
claimed the captain and the crew ag 
his flaves, and treated them with 
ferocious inſolence. Alwi aſſured 
me, that, when he heard of the 

ccident, he haſtened to the prince, 

ell proftrate before him, and by 

ears and importunity prevailed on 
him to give the Europeans their li- 
berty ; that he ſupported them at 
his own expence, enabled them to 
build another veſſel, in which they 


failed to Hinzuan, and departed 


thence for Europe or India: he 
ſhowed me the captain's promiſſory 
notes for ſums, which to an African 
trader muſt be a con ſiderable object, 
but which were no price for liberty, 
ſafety, and, perhaps, life, which his 
good, though difintereſted, offices 
had n I lamented, that, in 


in my ſituation, it was wholly 
of my power to aſſiſt Alwi in e 
taining juſtice ; but he urged me 
deliver an Arabic letter from hi 
encloſing the notes, to the govern 
general, who, as he ſaid, knew hi 
well; and I complied with his 
1 Since it is poſſible, that 
ubſtantial defence may be made 
the perſon thus accuſed of injuſti 
I will not name either him ort 
veſſe] which he had command 
but, if he be living, and if this 
per ſhould fall into his hands, 
may be induced to reflect how hig 
it imports our national hong 
that a people, whom we call ſavay 
but who adminiſter to our convet 
ence, may have no juſt cauſe to 
proach us with a violation of « 
contracts.“ 
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* HE iſland, of which I pro- 
poſe to give a ſuccinct ac- 

count, is the northernmoſt of that 
cluſter in the Bay of Bengal, which 
oes by the name of the Nicobars. 
t is low, of a round figure, about 
forty miles in circumference, and 
appears at a diſtance, as if entirely 
covered with trees: however, there 
are teveral well-cleared and delight- 
| fpots upon it. The ſoil is a 
black kind of clay, and marſky. It 
roduces in great abundance, and 
with little care, moſt of the tropical 
fruits, ſuch as pine-apples, plantains, 
apayas, cocoa-nuts, and areca-nuts ; 
alſo excellent yains, and a root cal- 


led cachu. The only four-foot 
animals upon the iſland are ho 
dogs, large rats, and an anima 
the lizard kind, but large, called 
the natives tolonqui ; theſe | 
quently carry off fowls and chicke 
The only kind of poultry are ne 
and thoſe not in great plen 
There are abundance of ſnake 
many different kinds, and the in 
bitants frequently die of their ft 
The timber upon the iſland & 
many forts, in great plenty, 3 
ſome of it remarkably large. at 
ing excellent materials for bull 
or repairing ſhips, 3-3 

« The natives are low in 11 


t rery well made, and ſurprizing- 


N ire and ſtrong ; they are cop- 
1 coloured, and their features have 
me . of the Malay; quite the re- 
| hi - Th . 
xe of elegant. e women in 


n cluar are extremely ugly. The 
1 cut their hair ſhort, and the 
men have their heads ſhaved 
te bare, and wear no covering 
kt a ſhort petticoat, made of a ſort 
; mſh or dry graſs, which reaches 
e down the thigh. This 
is not interwoven, but hangs 
und the perſon ſomething like 
r thatching of a houſe. Such of 
km as have received preſents of 
lath-petticoats from the ſliips, com- 
u tic them round immediately 
fer the arms. The men wear 
bing but a narrow ſtrip of cloth 
bout the middle, in which they 
np up their privities ſo tight that 
ere hardly is any appearance of 
en. The ears of both ſexes are 
ted when young, and by ſqueez- 
into the holes large plugs of 
wi, or hanging heavy weights of 
s, they contrive to render them 
Ke, and difagreeable to look at. 
Jer are naturally diſpoſed to be 
od humoured and gay, and are 
7 fond of fitting at table with 
opeans, where they eat every 
lng that is ſet before them; and 
tat moſt enormouſly. I hey 
nt care much for wine, but will 
mk bumpers of arak, as long as 
ey can ſee. A great part of their 
te 15 ſpent in feaſting and dan- 
ty. When a feaſt is held at any 
laze, every one, that chuſes, goes 
uvited, for they are utter ſtran- 
" to ceremony. At thoſe feaſts 
eat immenſe quantities of pork, 
h is their favourite food. Their 
F ae remarkably fat, being fed 
" the cocoa nut kernel and ſea 
r indeed all their domeſtick 


was, towls, dogs, &c. are fed 
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upon the fame. They have like 
wiſe plenty of#ſmall fea fiſh which 
they ſtrike very dextrouſſy with 
lances, wading into the fea about 
knee deep. They are ſure of kil- 
ling a very ſmall fiſh at ten or twelve 
yards diftance. They eat the pork 
almoſt raw, grving it only a hat 
grill over a quick fire. They roa 

a fowl, by running a piece of wood 
through it, by way of ſpit, and hold- 
ing it over a briſk fire, until the 
feathers are burnt off, when it is 
ready for eating, in their taſte, 
They never drink water ; only co- 
coa-nut milk and a liquor called ſou- 
ra, which oozes from the cccoa-nut 
tree aftar cutting off the young 
ſprouts or flowers. This they ſuf- 
fer to ferment before it is uſed, and 
then it is intoxicating, to which 
quality they add much by their me- 
thod of drinking it, by fucking it 
flowly through a ſmall ſtraw. Af- 
ter eating, the young men and 
women, who are fancifully dreſt 
with leaves, go to dancing, and the 
old people furround them ſmoaking 
tobacco and drinking ſoura. The 
dancers, while performing, fing 
ſome of their tunes which are far 
from wanting harmony, and to 
which they keep exact time. Of 
muſical inſtruments they have onl 

one kind, and that the ſimpleſt. lt 
is a hollowbamboo about 2+ feet long 


and three inches in diameter, along 


the outſide of which there is ſtretch- 
ed from end to end a ag ſtring 
made of the threads of a ſplit cane, 
and the place under the ſtring is 
hollowed a little to prevent it from 
touching. This inſtrument is plays 
ed upon in the ſame manner as a 

uitar. It is capable of producing 
but few notes; the performer how- 
ever makes it ſpeak harmoniouſly, 
and generally accompanies it with 


the voice. 
D 4 „What 
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« What they know of phyſick 
is ſmall and fimple. I had ence 
occaſion to ſ:e an operation in ſur- 
gery performed on the toe of a 
young girl, who had been ſtung by 
a ſcorpion or centipee. The wound 
was attended with a conſiderable 
ſwelling, and the little patient ſeem- 
ed in great pain. One of the natives 
8 the under jaw of a ſmall 

ſh, which was long, and planted 
with two rows of teeth as ſharp as 
needles ; taking this in one hand, 
and a ſmall ſtick by way of hammer 
in the other, he ſtuck the teeth three 
or four times into the ſwelling, and 
made it bleed freely: the toe was 
then bound up with certain leaves, 
and next day the. child was running 
about perfectly well, 

„Their houſes are generally 
built upon the beach in villages of 
fifteen or twenty houſes each ; and 
each houſe contains a family of twen- 
ty perſons and upwards. The habi- 
tations are raiſed upon wooden pil- 
lars about ten feet from the ground ; 
they are round, and, having no 
windows, look like bee-hives, co- 
vered with thatch. The entry is 
through a trap door below, where 
the family mount by a ladder, which 
is drawn up at night. This man- 
ner of building is intended to ſecure 
the houſes from being infeſted with 
ſnakes, and rats, and for that pur- 
poſe the pillars are bound round 
with a ſmooth kind of leaf, which 
prevents animals from being able to 
mount; beſides which, each pillar 
has a broad flat piece of wood near 
the top of it, the projecting of which 
effectually prevents the further pro- 
greſs of ſuch vermin as may have 
paſſed the leaf. The flooring is 
made with thin ſtrips of bamboos 
Jaid at ſuch diſtances from one an- 
other, as to jeave free admiſſion for 
light and air, and the inſide is neat- 
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ly finiſhed and decorated with f 
ing lances, n«<ts, &e. 

« The art of making cloth of 2 
kind is quite unknown to the in 
bitants of this iſland ; what th 
have is got from the ſhips t 
come to trade in cocoa-nuts, 
exchange for their nuts (which a 
reckoned the fineſt in this part 
India) they will accept of but ſe 
articles; what they chiefly wiſh | 
1s cloth of different colours, hatche 
and hanger blades, which they 
in cutting down the nuts. Toh 
co and arak they are very fond 
but expect theſe in preſents. Th 
have no money of their own, 


will they allow any value to un 
coin of other countries, further ti e 
as they happen to fancy ther: e 
ornaments ; the young women ſo 1 
times hanging ſtrings ot doll vers 
about their necks. However t. N 
are good judges of gold and Hg 
and it is no eaſy matter to imply” 
baſer metals upon them, as ſuch. Nllay 
„They purchaſe a much ly”; 
quantity of cloth, than is conſun ng f 
upon their own ifland. Ti ite 
intended for the Choury ma e 
Choury it a ſmall iſland to the oui 
ward of theirs, to which a Jarge fl the 0 
of their boats ſails every year abq ic 
the month of November, o s 
change cloth for canoes ; for 187 "| 
cannot make theſe themielves. bu 
voyage they perform by the 0p gy Wir 
the fan and ſtars, for thy xnow 0”! 
thing of the compals. (x00 
In their diſpoſition there fe! te | 
remarkable qualities. One is the fs 1 
tire neglect of compliment an cyt d 
mony, and the other, their averi0! = | 
diſhoneſty. A Carnicobarian u 8 
ling to a diſtant village upon 9 ock. 
neſs or amuſement, paſſes th 4 
many towns in his way ef- ls 
haps ſpeaking to any one: it n 
hungry or tired, he gots UP 4g 


& neareſt houſe, and helps himſelf 
v what he wants, and fits till he is 
wed, without taking the ſmalleſt 
ce of any of the family, unleſs he 
w buſineſs or news to communi- 
at. Thett or robbery is ſo very 
are amongſt them, that a man go- 
ps out of his houſe, never takes 
my his ladder, or ſhuts his door, 
vt leaves it open for any body to 
ater that pleaſes, without the leaſt 
gorehenfion of having any thing 
folen from him. 

« Their intercourſe with ſtrangers 
bo frequent, that they have acquir- 
ein general the harbarous Portu- 
gee, ſo common over India; their 
wm language has a ſound quite 
dferent from moſt others, their 
words being pronounced with a kind 
ſtop, or catch in the throat, at 
very ſyllable. 

* They have no notion of a God, 
dit thy believe firmly in the devil, 
nd worflup him from fear. In ever 
lage there is a high poleereedwit 
bag ſtrings of ground. rattans hang- 
ng from it, which, it is ſaid, has the 
ue to keep him at a diſtance. 
Vhen they ſee any ſigns of an ap- 
poaching ſtorm, they imagine that 
tte devil intends them a vint, upon 
dich many ſuperſtitious ceremonies 
ar performed. The people of eve- 
J village march round their own 
wundaries, and fix up at different 
ances ſmall ſticks ſplit at the top, 
ato which ſplit they put a piece of 
den nut, a wiſp of tobacco, and 
be leaf of a certain plant: whether 
as 15 meant as a peace offcring to 
tte devil, or 2 ſcarecrow to frighten 
un away, does not appear. 

* When a man dies, all his live 
lock, cloth, hatchets, fiſhing lances, 
ad in ſhort every moveable thing 
t poſſcſſed is buried with him, and 
s death is mourned by the whole 
Wage, In one view this is an ex- 
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cellent cuſtom, ſeeing it prevents all 
diſputes about the property of the 
deceaſed among his relations. His 
wife muſt conform to cuſtom by 
by having a joint cut off from one 
of her fingers ; and, if ſhe refuſes 
this, ſhe muſt ſubmit to have a deep 
notch cut in one of the pillars of 
her houſe. 

] was once preſent at the fune- 
ral of an old woman, When we 
went into the houſe, which had be- 
longed to the deceaſed, we found it 
full of her female relations; ſome 
of them were employed in wrap- 
ping up the corpſe in leaves and 
cloth, and others tearing to pieces 
all the cloth which had belonged to 
her. In another houſe hard by, 
the men of the village, with a great 
many others from the neighbour- 
ing towns, were fitting drinking ſou- 
ra and ſmoaking tobacco. In the 
mean time two out young fellows 
were buſy digging a grave in the 
ſand near the houſe. When the 
women had done with the corpſe, 
they ſet up a moſt hideous howl, 
upon which the people began to aſ- 
ſemble round the grave, and four 
men went up into the houſe to bring 
down the body ; in doing this they 
were much interrupted by a young 
man, ſon to the deceaſed, who en- 
deavoured with all his might to pre- 
vent them, but finding it in vain, 
he clung round the body, and was 
carried to the grave along with it: 
there, after a violent ſtruggle, he 
was turned away and conducted 
back to the houſe. The corpſe be- 
ing now put into the grave, and the 
laſhings, which bound the legs and 
arms cut, all the live ſtock, which 
had been the property of the de- 
ceaſed, conſiſting of about half a 
dozen hogs, and as many fowls, was 
killed, and flung in above it; a man 
thea approached with a bunch of 
| leaves 
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deaves ſtuck upon the end of a pole, 
which he ſwept two or three times 
gently along the carpſe, and then 
the grave was filled up. During the 
ceremony, the women continued to 
make the moſt horrible vocal con- 
cert imaginable: the men ſaid no- 


thing. A few days afterwards, a a 


kind of monument was erected over 
the grave, with a pole upon it, to 
which long ſtrips of cloth of different 
colours were hung. 

« Polygamy is not known among 
them; and their puniſhment of 
adultery is not. leſs ſevere than ef- 
feftual They cut, from the man's 
offending member, a piece of the 
foreſkin proportioned to the fre- 
quent commiſſton or enormity of 

e crime. | 

There ſeems to ſubſiſt among 
them a perfect equality. A few 
perſons, Goth their age, have a little 
more reſpect paid to them; but 
there is no appearance of authority 
one over another. I heir ſociety 
ſeems bound rather by mutual ob- 
ligations continually conferred an 
received; the ſimpleſt and beſt of 
all ties. 

« The inhabitants of the Anda- 
mans are ſaid to be cannibals. The 
people of Carnicobar have a tradi- 
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others, the moſt harmleſs inoffenf 


tion among them, that ſever] 
noes came from Andaman may 
years ago, and that the crews we 
all armed, and committed great « 
— and killed ſeveral oft 

icobarians. It appears at firſ 
markable, that there ſhould be ſu 
a wide difference between the n 
ners of the inhabitants of iſlands 
near one another; the Andama 
being ſavage canibals, and t 


people poſſible. But it is account 
for by the following hiſtorical ang 
dote, which, I have been aſſured, 
matter of fact. Shortly after t 
Portugueſe had diſcovered the p 
ſage to India round the Cape 
Good Hope, one of their ſhips, « 
board of which were a nun ber 
Mozambique negroes, was loſt 
the Andaman iflands, which we 
till then uninhabited, The bl 
remained in the iſland and ett! 
it: the Europeans made a im 
ſhallop in which they ſailed to Veg 
On the other hand, the Nicob 
iſlands were peopled from the 0 
* main, and the coaſt of Peg 
in proof of which, the Nicobar al 
Pegu languages are Haid, by the 
acquainted with the latter, to h 
much reſemblance.” 
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From the Proceedings of the Aſſociation for promoting the Diſcover 
the interior Parts of Africa.] 


natives give to the country, word that ſignifies the land of Noa 


« Pines the name which the pellation of Bernou or Berno, 
for the Arabs conceivs that, 7 


r diſtinguihied in Arabic by the p- 


retiring of the deluge, its moug- 
received the ark. 

«The climate, as may naturally 
expected in 2 kingdom which 
to be bounded by the 16th and 
26th parallels o latitude, is 
nferiſed by exceſſive, though 
by uniform heat. Two ſeaſons, 
one commencing ſoon after the 
{de of April, the other at the 
re period of October, may be 
o divide the year, The firſt 
ntroduced by violent winds that 
ng with them, from the ſouth- 
of and ſouth, an intenſe heat, 
th a deluge of ſultry rain, and 
xk tempeſts of thyinder.and light- 
nz as deſtroy multitudes of the 
ne, and many of the people. 
ing the rainy period (the con- 
mance of which is from three to 
ne ſucceſſive days, with ſhort in- 
als, from the occaſional chan- 
p of the wind to the north or 
ff) the inhabitants confine tnem- 
nes cloſely to their dwellings ; 
{the reſt of the firſt ſeaſon, how- 
& ſultry and however occaſion- 
ly wet, is not incompatible with 
ſe neceſſary labours of the huſband- 
n and the ſhepherd, 

* At the commencement of the 


toder, the ardent heat ſubſides ; 
e air becomes ſoft and mild; the 
her continues perfectly ſerene ; 
dd the year tines an unwel- 


lun. 

* The inhabitants, though conſiſt- 
ck ſuch a multitude of nations, 
at thirty languages are ſaid to be 
pin in the empire, are alike in 
Kr complexion, which is entirely 


N 


uch 1 


dart of diſtinction. Ben Alli.” 


« 
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nd ſcaſon in the latter part of 


pm: coolneſs precedes the riſing of 


163] 
black; but they are not of the Ne- 
gro caſt. 

In a climate fo warm, the chief 
recommendations of dreſs are de- 
cency and ornament: among the 
pooreſt, therefore, n whom the 
firſt only is regarded, a kind of 
girdle for the waiſt is ſometimes 
the only covering ; but in general 
a turban, conſiſting, as in Barbary, 
of a red woollen cap, furround- 
ed by folds. of cotton, together 
with a looſe robe of coloured 
cotton of a coarſer kind, are alſo 
worn“ 

« The grain that conſtitutes the 

rincipal object of culture in 
| is Indian corn, of two 
different kinds, which are di- 
ſtinguiſhed in this country, by 
the names of the gaſſob, and the 
gamphuly. 

« The gaſſob, which in its general 
ſhape reſembles the common reed, is 
of two ſpecies. The firſt grows with 
a long ffalk that bears an ear, which 
in length is from eight to twelve 
inches, and contains, 1n little huſks 
or cavities, from three to five hun- 
dred grains, of the ſize of ſmall 
peaſe. The ſecond ſpecies, which is 
common in Tripoli, differs no other- 
wiſe from the firit than in the ſhorter 
ſize of the ear. 

« The gamphuly is diſtinguiſhed 
from the gaſſob, by the bulk of the 
ſtalk; for that of the gamphuly is 
much thicker, by the number of 
its ears, for it has ſeveral on the 
ſame reed, and by the ſize of the 

rain, which is conſiderably larger. 

his kind of corn is frequently 
ſeen in Spain, and 1s there called 
ma1lze. 


, The Creſs of the greateſt part of the people is compoſed of ſhirts of blue cotton, 
1. *manufaQured in the country ; of a red cap, which is imported from Tripoli ; 
C \ White muſlin turban, which is brought from Cairo by the pilgrims who return 
dat that City from Mecca. Noſe-rings of gold are worn by the principal people 
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4 Wheat ard barley are not raiſed 
in Bornou ; but the horſe-bean of 
Europe and the common kidney- 
bean are cultivated with great aff 
duity, as they are uted for food, 
both by the ſlaves and by the 
8 

In the culture of theſe different 
grains, the hoe alone is employed, 
as the uſe of the plough is ſtill un- 
known to the people. The women 
divide with the men the labours of 
their huſbandry ; for while the latter, 
with their hoes, open the ground, 
and form the trenches in ſtraight 
lines parallel to each other, the wo- 
men follow and throw in the ſeed : 
nor 1s this the only part which they 
take in the buſineſs of the field; for 
to them, as ſoon as the weeds begin 
to riſe .on the ridges of the lines in 
which the grain is ſowed, the hoe is 
conſtantly transferred. | 

« The ſowing ſeaſon commences 
at the end of the periodical rains of 
April; and ſuch 1n that climate is 
the rapid vegetation, that on the gth 
of July the gaſſob is reaped ; but the 
gamphuly, a grain of fluwer growth, 
1s ſeldom cut till the month of Au- 
guſt or September. 

„Such are the ſeveral ſpecies of 
corn that, among the people of Bor- 
nou, ſupply the place of the wheat, 
the barley, and the oats of Europe. 
Two ſpecies of roots are alſo uſed as 
— and ſubſtantial food: the 
one, which is called the Dondoo, 
produces a low plant, with branches 
that ſpread four or five feet upon the 


ground, and leaves that reſemble 


thoſe of the garden-bean. At the 


he country in the neighhourhood of the city of Bornou is fertile in Indian © 
and rice, Of barley and wheat the quantity raiſed is ſmall. A ſpecics of bean, wh 
reſembles th horſe-bean of Europe, though larger, and of a darker hue, Uf 
more common produce.“ Gum-trees are thinly ſcattered. Cotton, hemp, ard ino 
are alſo among the various produce of its ſoil. Ben Alli.” : 

r The country abounds in different ſpecies of fruit-trees, but that which proc 


the date is not of the number. Ben Alli,” 
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is like the lemon in its leaf, and be 


end of five months, from the ti 
of its being planted, the leave 
off, and the root is taken from 
ground, and being cut into fn 
pieces, is dried in the ſun, in wh 
ſtate it may be kept for two ye 
Its farther preparation conſiſts 
reducing it to a fine powder, 
mixing it with palm oil till it aſſu 
the conſiſtency of paſte, 

„The other root is that of at 
of which the name had eſcaped 
Shereef 's recollection : boiling is 
only proceſs that is requiſite in p 
paring it for uſe, 

The ſame character of ſuf 
ency which marks the catalogue 
the different kinds of grain in h 
nou, belongs alſo to the liſt of 
various fruits; for though nei! 
olives nor oranges are ſeen in 
empire, and even figs are rare; 2 
though the apples and plumbs of 
growth deſerve no commendatic 
and the dates are as indifferent 
they are ſcarce, yet grapes, and aj 
cots, and pomegranates, togetl 
with lemons and limes, and the 
ſpecies of melons, the water andt 
muſk, are produced in large abi 
dance 7. But one of the molt vi 
able of its vegetable ſtores, 1s a U 
which is called kedevnah, that 
form and height reſembles the 01 


a nut, of which the kernel and 
ſhell are both in great eſtimat! 
the firſt as a fruit, the laſt on acc 
of the oil which it furniſhes u! 
bruiſed, and which ſupplies 
lamps of the people of Bornol x 
a ſubſtitute for the oil of olives. 


« To this competent proviſion of 
þ vegetables as = 9 to the 
dort, or grateful to the appetite 
nl mut be added 2 
pore ample and more varied ſupply 
Animal food. Innumerable flocks of 
beep, and herds of goats and cows, 
lor there are no oxen) together 
wh multitudes of horſes, buffaloes, 
md camels, (the fleſh of which is 
i high eſtimation) cover the vales 
«paſture on the mountains of Bor- 
1“. 

« The common, though not the 
Guinea fowl, is alſo reared by the 
mhabitants; and their hives of 
hes are ſo extremely numerous, 
tat the wax is often thrown away 
s an article of no value in the 
nuket. 

« Their game conſiſts of the hu- 
ne, and other ſpecies of antelopes, 
of the partridge, the wild-duck and 
be oftrich, the fleſh of which they 
prize above every other. 

Their other wild animals are, 
tic lion, the leopard, the civet- cat, 
de ſmall wolf, the fox, the wild dog 
tit hunts the antelope ; the ele- 
thant, which is not common, and 
of which they make no uſe; the 
mocodile, the hippopotamus, which 
þ often killed on the banks of the 
ter that runs from the Neel Shem, 
(the Nile of Egypt) to the deſert of 
Uma; and a large and ſingular ani- 
ml, which is diſtinguiſhed by the 
ume of zarapah, which is deſcribed as 
rlembling the camel in its head and 
My, as havinga long and ſlender neck 
lie the oſtrich, as being much taller 
t the ſhoulders than * haunches, 


« the country, Ben Alli.” 
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and as defended by ſo tough a ſkin 
as to furniſh the natives with 
ſhields that no arrow or javelin can 
pierce +, 

© Bornou, like other countries 


that approach the equinoctial, is 


much infeſted with different kinds 


of dangerous or diſguſting reptil 
eſpecially ſnakes 242 
tipedes and toads. 

« Of its beaſts of burthen the va- 
riety is as ample as the numbers are 
abundant ; for the camel, the horſe, 
the aſs, and the mule, are common 
in the empire. 

© The dog, with which the in- 
habitants purſue their game, ap- 
r to be their only domeſtic ani- 
ma A 

« Two different religions divide 
the ſentiments, without diſturbing 
the peace of the kingdom. 

« The ruling people profeſs the 
Mahometan faith ; and though the 
antient Paganiſm of the dependent 
nations does not appear to ſubject 
them to any inconvenience, a con- 
ſiderable part are converts to the 
doctrines of the prophet. 

« An elective monarchy conſti- 
tutes the government of Bornou ||, 
and like the ſimilar ſyſtem of Caſh- 
na, endangers the happineſs, while 
it acknowledges the power of the 
people. On the death of the ſove- 
reign, the privilege of chufing 
among his ſons, without regard to 
priority of birth, a ſucceſſor to his 
throne, is conferred by the nation on 
three of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men, 
whoſe age and chara#ter for wiſdom 
are denoted by their title of elders ; 


** Horſes and horned cattle, goats and ſheep, and camels, are the common animals 


*+ Giraffa is the name by which the camelopardalis is called, in the old zoological 
bote The deſcription here inſerted, ſeems to have ariſen from a blended recollection 
that animal, and of the hippopotamus, whoſe hide is extremely tough.” 

"+ The Sultan and his ſubjects are Muſſelmen, Ben Alli.” 

* | Bornou is governed by a king, who takes the title of Sultan, Bes Ali.“ 


and 
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and whoſe conduct in the ſtate has 
inveſted them with the public eſteem. 
Bound by no other rule as to their 


judgment, or reſtraint as to their- 


will, than that which the expreſſed 
or wplied inſtruction of . 
the muſt worthy may form, they re- 
tire to the appointed place for their 
ſecret deliberation, the avenues to 
which are carefully guarded by the 
poop: and while the contending 
uggeſtions of private intereſt, or a 
ſenſe of the real difficulty of chuſing 
where judgment may _—_ err, and 
error may be fatal to the ſtate, keeps 
them in ſuſpence, the princes are 
cloſely confined in ſeparate chambers 
of the palace. Their choice being 
made, they proceed to the 1 
of the ſovereign elect, and conduct 
him, in ſilence, to the gloomy place 
in which the unburied corpſe of his 
father, that cannot be interred till 
this awful ceremony is paſſed, awaits 
his arrival. There the elders point 
out to him the ſeveral virtues and 
the ſeveral defects which marked the 
character of his departed parent; 
and they alfo forcibly deſcribe, with 
Juſt panegyric, or ſevere condemna- 
tion, the ſeveral meaſures which 
raiſed or depreſſed the glory of his 
reign, © You ſee before you the 
« end of your mortal career: the 
& eternal, which ſucceeds to it, will 
&« be miſerable or happy in gropor- 
tion as your reign ſha] have proy- 
« ed a curſe or a bleſiing to your 
« people.” 

From this dread ſcene of inſtruc- 
tion, the new ſovereign, amidſt the 
lond acclamations of the people, is 
conducted back to the palace, and is 
there inveſted by the electors with all 
the ſlaves, and with two thirds of all 
the lands and cattle of his father ; 
the remaining third being always 
detained as a proviſion for the other 


children of the deceaſed monarch, 
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No ſooner is the ſovereign jnv{: 
with the enſigns of royalty, th; 
ſuch of his brothers as have reache 
the age of manhood proſtrate then 
ſelves at his feet, and in riſing pr! 
his hands to their lips—the two ce 
remonies that conſtitute the declar 
tion of allegiance. 

& If any doubt of their fncer; 
ſuggeſts itfelf to the king, or to th 
elders, death or perpetual impriſo 
ment removes the fear; but if 1 
ſuſpicion ariſes, an eſtabliſhment 
lands and cattle from the poft: tlio! 
of their father, together with pre 
ſents of ſlaves from the reignin 
monarch, are liberally beſtowed upo 
them. | 

«© Often, however, the moſt 
pular, or the moſt ambitious of th 
rejected princes, covering his deſig 
with cloſe diſfimulation, and th 
zeal of ſeeming attachment, create 
a powerful party; and aſſured off 


reign aid, prepares, in ſecret, e 
means of ſucceſsful revolt. Bu ow! 
ſtained with ſuch kindred ble wi 
the ſceptre of the victorious reired 
is not laſtingly ſecure one rev e 


tion invites and ſacilitates another 6 * 


and till the flaughter of the fic! une 
the ſword of the executioner, M ent 
the knife of the aſſaſün, have ERH ae 
him without a brother, the three 
of the ſovereign is ſeldom frm!; WM < 
tabliſhed. bir©a 
„ Such, in the Mahometan cad th 
pires of Bornou and of Canna, een 
the rule of ſucceſſion to the mona ite |; 
chy ; but the Pagan kingcoms «ile & 
joining, with obviouſly leſs wilcor K hi 
permit the ſeveral ſons of tne ta the 
ſovereign, attended by their rep c 
tive partizans, to offei themſclvcs em 
perſon, to the choice of the electr. 
and to be actually preſent at the dN 

ciſion; an imprudence that ofte* 
brings with it the interference « 4 
= ker 


other ſtates, and unites the 


* 


differen 
cal 


units of foreign and inteſtine 


« Thoſe, of the royal children of 
von, who are too young to take 
(duce in the reſerved part of their 
keafed father's poſſeſſions, are edu- 
ad in the palace till the age of ma- 
wity arrives: at which time their 
theftive portions of Jands and cat- 
& ire aſigned them. 

« To the four lawful wives of the 
ke ſovereign, a 7 a6 houſe, with 
f fuitable eſtabliſhment, is granted 
the reigning monarch ; and ſuch 
dis numerous concubines as were 
pt ſlves, are at liberty to return to 
ter ſeveral friends: and, together 
vin leave to retain their cloaths, and 
{| their ornaments, which are often 
nluable, have free permiſſion to 
mm 
la the empire of Bornou, as in 
the Mahometan ſtates, the admi- 
Action of the provinces is com- 
mitted to governors appointed by the 
won; and the expences of the ſo- 
reign are partly defrayed by his 
reditary lands, and partly by taxes 
ied on the people. 

« The preſent ſultan, whoſe 
une is Alli, is a man of an unoſ- 
gtatious plain appearance; for he 
Ham wears any other dreſs than 
be common blue ſhirt of cotton or 
f filk, and the filk or muſlin 
kan, which form the uſual dreſs 
due country. Such, however, is 
&magnificence of his ſeraglio, that 
de ladies who inhabit it are ſaid to 
t fre hundred in number; and 
& himſelf is deſcribed as the reputed 
ker of three hundred and fifty 
Wren, of whom three hundred 
i males; a diſproportion which na- 
Wally ſuggeſts the idea, that the 
ither, preferring to the gratiſica- 
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tion of natural affection, the joy of 
ſeeing herfelf the ſuppoſed parent of 
a future candidate tos the empire, 
ſometimes exchanges her female 
child for the male offspring of a 
ſtranger, 

« Equally ſplendid in his ſtable, 
he is ſaid to have 500 horſes for his 
own uſe, and for that of the numer- 
ous ſervants of his houſehold. 

« In many of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, the monarch himſelf 1s 
the executioner of thoſe criminals 
on whom his own voice has pro- 
nounced ſentence of death : but the 
ſultan of Bornou, too poliſhed, or 
too humane, to pollute his hands 
with the blood of his ſubjects, com- 
mits the care of the execution to the 
cadi, who directs his#4laves to ſtrike 
off the head of the priſoner. 

The military force of the ſultan 
of Bornou conſiſts in the multitude 
of his horſemen ; for his foot ſol- 
diers are few in number, and are 
ſcarcely conſidered as contributing 
to the ſtrength of the battle*. The 
ſabre, the lance, the pike, and the 
bow, conſtitute their weapons of of- 
fence; and a ſhield of hides com- 
poſes their defenſive armour. Fire- 
arms, though not entirely unknown 
to them, (tor thoſe with which the 
merchants of Fezzan occaſionally 
travel, are ſufficient to give them an 
idea of their importance and dect- 
five effect) are neither uſed nor poſ- 
ſeſted by the people of Bornou. 

„When the ſovereign prepares 
for war, and levies an army for the 
purpoſe, he is ſaid-to have a cuſtom, 
(the reſult of idle vanity or of po- 
litic oftentation) of directing a date 
tree to be placed as a threſhold to 
one of the gates of his capital, and 
of commanting his horſemen to en- 


The ſultan of Bornou commands a vaſt army of horſemen, and is a much more 
U mogarch than the emperor of Mcrozco. Yen Alli,” 


fer 
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ter the town one by one, that the 
parting of the tree in the middle, 
when worn through by the tram- 
pling of the horſes, may enable him 
to judge of the ſufficiency of their 
numbers, and operate as a fignal 
that his levy is complete. 


In their manners, the people of | 


Bornou are ſingularly courteous and 
humane. They will not paſs a 
ſtranger on the road till they have 
ſtopped and ſaluted him: the moſt 
violent of their quarrels are only con- 
teſts of words; and though a part 
of the buſineſs of their huſbandry 
is aſſigned to the women, yet as 
their employment 1s confined to that 
of dropping the ſeed in the furrows, 
and of removing the weeds with a 
hoe, it has more of the amuſement 
of occaſional occupation, than of the 
harſlineſs of continued labour. 

« fPaſſionately attached to the tu- 
multuous gratifications of play, yet 
unacquainted with any game but 
drafts, they often fit down on the 
ground, and forming holes to anſwer 
the purpoſe of ſquares, ſupply the 
place of men with dates, or the 
meaner ſubſtitute of ſtones, or of 
camel's dung. On their ſkill in the 
management of theſe rude inſtru- 
ments of the game, they ſtake their 
gold duſt, their braſs money, and 
even their very clothes; and as the 
bye-ſtanders on theſe occafions con- 
ſtantly obtrude their advice, and 
ſometimes make the moves for the 
perſon whoſe ſucceſs they wiſh, their 
play is uſually accompanied by that 
conflict of abuſe, and vehemence of 
ſcolding, which mark and terminate 
the ſharpeſt of their quarrels. 
Such is the amuſement of the 
lower claſſes of the people : thoſe of 
a ſuperior rank are devoted to the 


« At Bornou I exchan 
I brou ght from Tripoli, Ben Alli.”, 
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d for gold duſt and oſtrich ſeathers the merchandize wh: 


more difficult and more intereſt; 
game of cheſs, in which they are em 
nently ſkilled. 

In countries that afford witho 
cultivation, or that give in retu 
for ſlight exertions of labour, th 
principal requiſites of life, few 
ticles of export are likely to be found 
Thoſe of the Bornou empire confi 
of gold duſt*, ſlaves, horſes, ofric 
feathers, ſalt, and civet, 

« By what means the gold du 
that appears to be a principal artic 
of trade, is procured by theanhabit 
auts, whether from mines in t 
country, or by purchaſe from oth 
nations, the ſhereef has not e 
plained. But of their mode of ob 
taining the ſlaves, who conſtitut 
ahother extenſive branch of the 
commerce, he gives the followin 
account: 

„ South eaſt of Bornou, at t! 
diſtance of about twenty days tr: 
velling, and ſeparated from it by it 
veral ſmall deſerts, is fituated an e 
tenſive kingdom, of the name of Be 
garmee, the inhabitants of whic 
are rigid Mahometans, and thoug 
perfectly black in their complexion 
are not of the Negro caſt, Bey 
this kingdom to the Eaſt are ſeveri 
tribes of Negroes, idolaters in the 
religion, ſavage in their mannel 
and accuſtomed, it is ſaid, to fe 
on human fleſh. They are ca!) 
the Kardee, the Serrowah, . 
Showva, the Battah, and Mu 
gui. Theſe nations the Beg: 
meeſe, who fight on horſeback, an 


are great warriors, annually invade | 5y 
and when they have taken as man 

priſoners as the opportunity affor1g, * 
or their purpoſe may require, th 


drive the captives, like catrle, 
Begarmee. It is ſaid that if any 


then 


weakened by age or exhauſted 
ktigue; happen to linger in theif 
' one of the horſemen ſeizes 
the oldeſt, and cutting off his 
\ uſes it as a club to drive on 


s From Begarmee they are ſent 
Bacmou*, where they are ſold at 
by price; and thence many of 
nat conveyed to Fezzan, where 
generally embrace the muſſul- 
n faith, aid are afterwards ex- 
nel by the way of Tripoli to dif- 
peat parts of the Levant. | 15 
duch is the mode bf obtaining 
geueſt part of the flaves who 
anoually fold in Bornou: but as 
ral of the provinces of the em- 
ue inhabited by Negroes, their 
hrretions, real or pretended, af- 
{to the ſovereign an opportunity 
creaſing his income by theit 


du 
tic 
abit 
LY 
"the 

e! 
f ol 
tut 
the 
win 


Amore politic and more effec: 
mode of aiding his finances is 
utlekly offered by the ſalt lakes of 
province of Domboo: for, as 
great empire of Caſhna is en- 
ty deſtitute of ſalt, and none is 
ad in the dominions of the Ne- 
es, the ſole poſſeſſion of this arti- 
might inſure to the king of Bor- 
ui conſtant and ample revenue of 

eſt kind, a revenue collected 
m the ſubjects of foreign ſtates. 
t ſuch is the prevalency of anti- 
t cuſtom over the obvious ſuggel - 
ns of policy, that the people of 
plex, a province, of the Caſhna 
ape, are annually permitted to 


* kd their immenſe caravans with 
nan t of Bornou, and to engroſs 
ford 
the 


Ks who border on his dominions. 


m occupation. Ben Alli. 
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the profits of this invaluabſe trade. 
Ttie ſalt is collected on the ſhores of 
the ſeveral lakes which produce it, 
and the only acknowledgement that 
the merchants of Agadez give in re- 
turn for the article, is the triflin 
price which they pay in braſs ans 
copper (the currency of Botnou) 
to the neighbouring peaſants.  _ 
The civet, which forms ancther 
article of the export trade of Bor- 
nou, and the greateſt part of whicti 
is ſent to the Negro ſtates who in- 
habit far to the Guth, is obtained 
from a ſpecies of wild cat that is com- 
mon in the woods of Bor᷑nou and of 
S 9 
This ariimal is taken alive in 4 
trap pron for the purpoſe, is 
placed in a cage, and is ſtrongly ir- 
ritated till a copious perſpiration is 
produced, Its tweat, and eſpecially 
the moiſture that appears upon the 
tail, is then ſcraped off; is preſerved 
in a bladder, and conſtitutes the 
much valued perfume. After a ſhort 
interval; the operation is renewed, 
and is repeated, from time to time, 
till at the end of twelve or fourteert 
days the animal dies of the fatigue 
and continual torment. 'The quan- 
tity obtained from one Cat is gene- 
rally about half an ounce. ES 
« Of manufactures, none for ex- 
rtation are furniſhed by the people 
ef Bornou; but the ſhieceef 1 
that, for their own conſumption, 
they fabricate from the iron ore of 
their country, though with little ſkill, 
ſuch flight tools as their huſbandry 
requires f.“ 


„The Sultan of Bornow is continually at war with the various idolatrous ttibes of 
ns. "Thoſe who are taken priſoners are ſold to th 
* and this traffic conſtitutes the pripcipal commerce of the country. | 
ures are every day brought to him; for the acguilition of this ſort of plunder is his 


om the hemp of the country, a coarſe linen is mandſactured by the people of 
10 + Their cotton, which 1s alſo a native produce, is ſpun to a thread of remarka- 
* aud is then converted to callicocs and muſlins of _ nine inches in breadth, 
1 * 


2 * 


N 1 


The preſent State of Sa MAR, one of the PHILIPPINE ISLAND; 
ä of its native INHABiTANTS. ; 


[From the firſt volume of Travels round the World, by M. De Pages 


60 HE natives, eſpecially ſuch 

as reſide on the fea coaſt, 
were formerly Mahometans ; but 
the miſſionary jeſuits having con- 
verted them to the religion and al- 
legiance of Spain, now exerciſe 
over them an authority almoſt un- 
limited. For the moſt trivial of- 
fences, infants, children, men, wo- 
men, old and young, without diſ- 


tinction of rank, age, or ſex, are 


ſubjected to the diſcipline of the 
whip; and the afcendency acquired 
hy the clergy over the minds of the 
ople in their reſpective pariſhes is 
4 that the Indian, having received 
his — with the moſt humble 
ſubmiſſion, thanks the jeſuit for his 
good offices, and departs fully ſatis- 
Fed of the neceſſity of a puniſhment 
which nothing but an honeſt zeal 
for his welfare could have indu- 
ced him to inflict, The cenſure of 
the church is in general attended 
with real penitence on the part of 
the offender ; who, as I was aſſur- 
ed, is rarely known to relapſe into 
the ſame fault. Puniſhment is al- 
ways executed in public; and each 
individual being aware that by rea- 
ſon of human frailty he is equally 
liable to the rod of diſcipline with 
his neighbour, it ſtamps no diſgrace, 
in the eſtimation of others, on the 
character of the delinquent. The 
jeſuits are at great pains to inſtruct 
them in matters of religion ; and 
hence, beſides the ordinary feſtivals 


of the church, two days of the u 
are ſet apart for divine ſervice, 
which the Indian celebrates 
aiſes of his Creator with ſuch : 
ody, unction, and ingenuous fi 
plicity, as beſtow real ſublimity 
the exerciſes of his devotion. 
happened to be preſent at the ps 
chial feaſt, which was obſerved u 
much apparent piety by the India 
though in a manner conſonant to 
genius of the Spaniards. Int 
morning the banners of the Virg 
and St. Francis, are diſplayed from 
baſtions of the caſtle, and ſaluted 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſun 
a diſcharge of artillery. On 
occaſion it had been formerly c 
tomary to give the Indians a ball 
the church, but this religious d- 
having been found to termin 
ſometimes in certain jrregularit 
it was now aboliſhed, —- I return 
the character of the parochial c 


a” The jeſuit, by means of e 
feſſion, has acceſs to the molt ſe 
thoughts of the Indian ; who 1 
pairs, in the ſimplicity of his he: 
to ſubmit not only his offences, 
every thing that is either the 09! 
of his hope or fear, to the car of 
paſtor. Advice and admonution 
the part of the prieſt, is always 
companied with ſome ſmall prele 
conſiſting in wine, medicine, liqu 
or animal food; and thus, by wil 
gling kindneſs with feverity, 


and of a length which varies from fifteen to twenty yards. Such of theſe cotton ma 
; faQtures as are enriched with the blne die of the country, which from the {operant 
the indigo, is preferable to that of -the Faſt Indies, arc valued more bighly can 
yet their only ſupply of the latter is that which the merchants of Barbary conve)- 
They alſo, fabricate a ſpecies of carpet, as a covering for their horles. Tents, i 
wool and the hair of goats and of camels, are made for the uſe of the army. 
The little ſilver they have is converted by their own artitts into rings. 


rewa 


k% with puniſhment, the na- 
ne gradually reclaimed from 
7 ignorance and miſconduct. 
* good children, they learn to 
il the miffionary as one ſent 
u beaven to conduct them by the 
þ of peace and innocence to tem- 
3s well as eternal happineſs. 
xquires in their minds all the 
ws and conſequence of an earth- 
ent, whom nature authorizes 
tbliſ the principles of virtue 
good order in his family. 
we, in ſituations of common 
xr, he is their leader by ſea and 
and, on account of his ſu- 
wr wiſdom and courage, is look- 
p to as a ſtrong tower againſt 
maſon and inroads of the Ma- 
ans, It is competent to each 
mary in his own pariſh to if- 


int, for providing it in cannon 
mmunition, and for the con- 
tion of war- canoes, which he 
rutſy commands in perſon. He 
nts all ſubordinate officers, pre- 
borer the diſcipline of the mi- 
regulates the number of the 
and even directs the ſen- 
1 bis proper poſt. In fine, 
eroy of Samar are the friends 
| 5 the paſtors, the temporal 
U the ſpiritual leaders of 
bt; amongſt whom I was un- 
b diſcover either the imperious 
Tr the low Levite who earns 
Moluments of his profeſſion by 
wed accommodation of his life 


ute and humour of his ſupe- 


lam no friend to the exorbit- 
wer of the church; but what- 
the ultimate views of mo- 
Folicy, good perhaps in ſome 
W and bad in others, I muſt. 
Mat on this iſland it ſeems to 
happy influence on the real 
dof the people. The max- 
tte jefuits conduct here ſeem, 
* both of a civil and ſ piritual 
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ners for building or repairing 


nature, much to reſemble thoſe ec. 
erciſed by their brethren in the miſ- 
ſions of Paraguay; though the pro- 
duct of the people's induſtry being 

rmitted to remain in their own 

ands, and at their own diſpoſal, is 
a circumſtance much to the credit of 
the former. I cannot conclude the 
juſt encomium of theſe men, with- 
out obſ-rving, that in a ſituation 
where the extreme attachment of 
the natives to their paſtors might 
with little encouragement have 
2 occaſion to all the evils of vio- 
ence and inſurrection, I ſaw them 
meet the edi for the abolition of 


their order with the deference due 


to civil authority, but at the ſame 
time with a ſtrength and firmneſs of 
mind truly manly and heroic. 
There now only remain in the do- 
minions of Spain the jeſuits of the 
Marian ifles, whom we had no au- 
thority to moleſt ; and in America, 
thoſe of California, whom the na- 
tives, unde: difierent pretences, had 
hitherto cont-i*<d to retain in the 
country. As to ſuch as were for- 
merly ſcattered over the other parts 
of New Spain, they had long ſince 
taken their paſſage for Europe. 

« Inthis ifland the ſoilis extremel 
fertile, eaſily cultivated, and . 
the induſtry of the labourer with at 
leaſt forty fold. Beſides other grain, 
the Indians ſow.a conſiderable quan- 
tity of rice, but which is wholly in- 
tended for the uſe of the parochial 
clergy, the ſettiement of Manilla, 
and the governor of the province. 
The common food of the natives 
conſiſts chiefly in a ſpecies of pota- 
toe, yams, and a root named a. 
Agreeably to the example of the 
Indians, I lived here entirely on 
roots, whoſe ſugary taſte is much 
more pleaſant than the uniform inſi- 
pidity of boiled rice. At firſt they 
ſeemed heavy and flatulent, but they” 
ſoon became familiar to my ſtomach ; 


and JI was ſatisfied in the end that 
E 2 t hey 
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they are more nutritious to the con- 
ſtitution, as well as more reliſhin 
to the taſte. I ate likewiſe a g 
deal of pork, which is leſs in ſize, 
and runs more in filaments, than 
ours. This fleſh, though black, 
and conſiſting of ſtrong fibres, like 
thoſe of the ox, is much ſweeter, 
and by no means difficult of digeſ- 
tion. The Indian has a ſurpriſing 
dexterity at diſcovering the tabon's 
neſt, and is ſometimes ſo lucky 
as to light upon no fewer than 
forty, ia one hoard; but from 
the ſhort experience I had of this 
aliment, I thought it heavy and in- 
digeſtible, From the fap of the 
cocoa, nipe, and cabonegro-trees, 
they obtain the materials for an ex- 
cellent ſpecies of brandy, The laſt 
of theſe owes its name to the black 
colour of its fibres, which are manu- 
factured by the natives into cables, 
and different kinds of cordage, 
Another article of Indian food, is 
the ſubſtance of the cocoa nut, which 
is eaten in the firſt ſtage of congela- 
tion ; for after it becomes ſolid, and 
acquires, in ſome degree, the taſte 
of a freſh almond, it ceaſes to be 
equally digeſtible. 

„The only inſtrument uſed by 
the Indian, either for the purpoſes 
of war or induſtry, is a kind of 
couteau-de-chaſſe, named, as is above 
mentioned, cris, or campilan; an 
inſtrument which, after ſerving him 
againſt the enemy, enables him to 
cut down the largeſt tree of the 
wood, to be formed into a canoe, 
or ſplit into deals tor more ordinary 
uſes. When the campilan has been 
ſo much worn as to be of little fur- 
ther ſervice to him, it is ſtill em- 

loyed by his wife to grub up a 
ight ſoil, in which ſhe plants yams, 
2 and other roots. In the 
pace of two months they are dug 
up in a ſtate of maturity, and of a 
wonderful ſize, inſomuch that within 


the compaſs of eighty yards, the Foul 
dian finds his annual ſupply 
theſe articles for the maintenant: 
a numerous family, 

«© The ſugar-cane, cabbages, 
lic, oniohs, melons, the Chin 
orange, lemons, vegetables, 
though in ſmall quantity, ſeeMſi" 
other kinds of fruit little known 
Europe, are cultivated on this iſ 
It abounds in figs, of which |] 
koned no fewer than thirteen 
fourteen different ſpecies, wit 
great variety of perfumes. The 
tives are inſtructed to give partic 
attention to the culture of the co 
tree, which grows here to an 
common ſize, Their woods prod 
the pamplemous, a ſpecies of on 
near five inches in diameter, pe 
honey, and wax, Indeed, all tun 
iſlands are eminently diſtingui 
by the Jabours of the bee; WAP": * 
hence, I have ſeldom made an WW 
curſion into the woods, without Junds 
ing numbers of bee-hives, ſuſpet 
in the form of oblong gourd: HN 
the branches of the trees. un 

& The bounty of nature in Sa"! ' 


is no leſs viſible in the variety t 
excellence of its game. The vr / 
ſwarm with birds of almoſt ee 
deſcription, particularly the com 
fowl, which is diſtinguiſhed, ! porte 


ever, from ours by the ſhort 
roportions of her body and 
Ehe colour of the hen is gre}, 
feathers ſpotted like a para 
There are three different ſpec 
turtle-dove; the firſt grey, an 
large as a pullet; the econd f 
however, to be only a dwarf oy” 
of the firſt ; the third is green n 
when prepared for the table Writ: 
delicate eating. I met with « 
of bird, — * believe, to 
iſlands, named calao, as larg* WP" |: 
ooſe, and agreeable to the Rt an 
but extremely ſhy and dithc te. 


approach. He frequents 4 teri; 


rounds, perches on the talleſt tree 
n their vicinity, and flits through 
te air with a flight ſingularly ra- 
4 This bird may be diſtinguiſhed 
2 arge red oblong crown, which 
G-ms to be of the ſame ſubſtance 
xith, and indeed only a continua- 
en of his bill. This ornament, 
ated to his ſize, gives him a kind 
o majeſtic air, The feathers are 
tack, mixed with a duſky red, I 
ui the good fortune to obtain a 
wry beautiful head of the calao, 
wach 1 had the honour to preſent 
b the academy of ſciences at Paris, 
The parroquet, cockatoo, and ano- 
ber pretty little ſpecies of the ſame 
dus, no larger than a linnet, are 
upriſingly common. There is alſo 
und here a very ſmall bird, of the 
minutive ſize of a waſp, whoſe 
glours, conſiſting in a ſhade of yel- 
by, mixed with red and blue, are 
uliarly vivid and beautiful. Many 
Wnds of monkies, one of which is 
markably large, roe-bucks, wild 
hufaloes, and other quadrupeds, 
wund in the woods. I was told a 
peat deal concerning the difference 
{ ſize, and peculiar qualities, of 
ker ſerpepts ; but J confeſs I ſaw 

me either ſo extremely large, or 
wprifingly ſmall, as to juſtify the 

ports of the natives. 

* In theſe favoured ifles, nature 

ms to have been providentially 

andful of the cloathing, as well as 

the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants. 

ie foot of a tall ſpecies of the g- 

un conſiſts in numberleſs folds of 
ak, which, in a certain period of pu- 

action, are ſeparable without art or 

Wulty, Theſe pierced together af- 

thema ſpecies of fine linen, harſh 

ed, and diſagreeable to the ſkin, 

fit natural ſtate, but which they 

learned to render ſufficiently 

ſtand pliable, by a preparation of 

de. Befides ſerving them as the 

als of linen cloth, it is like- 
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wiſe uſeful to them for the purpoſes 
of cordage. 

« Man, in fine, is fed, cloathed, 
and lodyed, in Samar, at little ex- 
pence — toil, either in mind or bo- 
dy. His rivers are every where 
ſhaded with the bamboo, and his 
woods ſupply him with the nipe and 
routan, two ſhrubs which are made 
to anſwer all the purpoſes of nails ; 
and ſuch is the dexterity of the In- 
dians in uniting the different pieces 
of bamboo, that in the whole con- 
ſtruction of his hut neither iron or 
any other metal is to be found. Two 
months induſtry in the courſe of the 
year ſuffice to provide for the wants 
of a people, whoſe innocent and 
gentle manners are to me the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of the real happineſs 
they enjoy. 

„The deportment of the men is 
eaſy, open, and affable; the women 
are gay and lively, and poſſeſs in 
ſome degree the flippancy of the 
coquette, without, however, being 
inclined to the vice of proſtitution. 
The Indian has little propenſity to 
labour, but he cannot be accuſed of 
avoiding it when any emergency 
renders it expedient. Vanity and 
lying are the only immoralities I 
could diſcover among them; and, 
though I have not found them prone 
either to jealouſy or theft, they 
ſeemed, however, conſiderably keen 
in their dealings with Europeans. I 
am diſpoſed to believe that ſenſibility 
of mind in the Indian is particularly 
nice and delicate, having obſerved 
in the exerciſe of his friendſhips a 
warmth and openneſs of heart which 
I have not diſcovered in an equal de- 

ree in any other people. 

« A ſalute, the common token of 
love betwixt the ſexes, and of affec- 
tion among relations, is here Jon 
ceded by a gentle aſpiration of in- 
cenſe on that part of the face to 
which the lips are meant to be ap- 

E 3 plied, 
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plied. The Biſſayan Indians in ge- 
neral diſcover a natural taſte for 
muſic, and a propenſity to the me- 
chanic arts; and IJ am convinced 
nothing but want of experience pre- 
vents their attaining a very high de- 
ree of eminence in theſe purſuits. 
The flexibility of their nerves and 
muſcles may, . pethaps ſcarcely be 
credited: but the fact is, that they 
handle ſmall objects with their feet 
with equal eaſe and dexterity as we 
do with our hands; and can exert a 
force in pinching with their toes, 
not Jeſs than that of an European 
when he pinches with his fingers. 
With the aſſiſtance of his campilan 
alone the Indian makes his fiddle or 
guitar, cuts down the largeſt tree in 
the foreſt, and ſhapes and excavates 
it into the form of a canoe. At one 
time it is uſed to carve on the bam- 
boo, deſigns of no mean effect, for 
the ornament of his houſe; at ano- 
ther, it is turned againſt the enemy 
for his perſonal defence. This, in 
ſhort, ſeems to be the only edged tool 
known, or at leaſt in uſe, among 
the Indians of Samar. 
Among their productions of 
art, the Indian mat merits particular 
notice, which is a ſpecies of manu- 
facture of ſuch fineneſs, that a piece 
of fix feet went eaſily into my 
ket, It is executed in various 
$499 "0K deſigns, and painted with 
very lively and elegant colours, 
which they have the art of extracting 
from different trees. 

« Silk, cotton, and the fibres of 
the fig-bannan above mentioned, 
furniſh the Indian with the raw 
materials of his beſt manufactures 
in cloth. He makes a kind of lace, 
and embroiders his filk ſtuffs with 
ſurpriſing elegance and addreſs. 
Each family is provided in a loom, 
for its own domeſtic purpoſes. At 
ſea you find the Indian a ſhip's car- 
penter, ſail-maker, and caulker ; 


on land, a rope-maker, and fi 
builder: but though he exerciſes 
caſionally almoſt all the mech; 
arts for his own amuſement or c 
venience, he is never found to 
ſecute any one of them, excluſive 
of the reſt, I was informed, 
with what degree of certainty I 
not pretend to fay, that even t 
art of writing with a kind of pen 
on the leaves of the cocoa- tree, oi 
exiſted in this iſland. 

„They have a cuſtom, impf 
in the word maſſarer, of crackit 
the joints, and pinching the fleſh 
different parts of the 1 whid 
as they concelve, tends to prom 
the free circulation of the blood x 
humours. That of rubbing 1 
children's limbs with oil is lieu 
common; uſages which, as they a 
not peculiar to them, but preval: 
over the whole continent of Afi 
may be preſumed to have long bet 
found to have a ſalutary - 

lace of cupping they uſe feve 
— ka * and ſhoulde 
which they continue to exerciſe un 
they are ſatisfied they have attaing 
their end. They let blood by meat 
of incifions made in the ſkin; at 
as to phyſic, they are wonderfui 
verſant in the virtues of mal 
flowers, balms, and plants, the u 
and application of which they 0 
to nature and their own experien 
alone. 

« Large breeches, which deſce! 
below the calf of the leg, a ff 
falling over them to the mideie « 
the thigh, and a handkerchief twill 
round the head in the manner 0! 
turban, conſtitute their ordin 
dreſs. On occaſions of ceremon 
they appear in their round hat, al —_ 
a kind of bed-gown conſiſting of fi 
and cotton. Thick ſhort nge 
and long nails on the middle and li 
tle ones, are eſteemed highly becoi 


ing, inſomu.s that 1 have 9 


wn on different perſons full two 
(hes in length. The women wear 
ind of apron, which, after paſ- 
„ {eral times round the waiſt, 
Ucon to the toe; and ſome of 
kn petticoat of ſo very fine and 
wſprent a texture, that a ſenſe 
{nodeſty obliges them to tuck up 
mer of it to the fore part of the 
de, whereby one leg is com- 
re expoſcd. Their ſhift defcends 
to the top of the hip; and the 
addreſs differs but lire from that 
[the men, except that they roll 
er hair high on the head, ſo as 
ſme degree to give it the appear- 
de of a crown, If to theſe we 
Ha gown worn only on extraor- 
wary (ccaſions, I have mentioned 
ry article of their apparel. 
The hair of both ſexes is re- 
wiidly fine, particularly that of 
r women, which they are accuſ- 
med to comb with great care, and 
moint frequently with oil of the 
am nut, in order to ſtrengthen 
(render it of a deep black. Their 
1; ſhort and depreſſed, but the 
ri are by no means dilated like 
de of the negro; nor, indeed, 
t | often obſerved an ugly or ill- 
vured woman on tho iſlands. 
le features are ſmall, and not al- 
"5 regular; but they have beau- 
Iu eyes, and faces uncommonly 
reſting and expreſſive. They 
pitchers of the bamboo; and 
de of them have a light ſort of 
bat, ſimilar to what is worn by 
ans of the firſt diſtinction. One 
ae moſt beautiful objects, in 
N Omen, that can meet the eye 
painter, is a fine young Indian 
ter way to fetch water from the 
The large leaf hat, the deli- 
* Vrangement of the thin tranſ- 


er in each hand, beſtow a ſur- 
ug grace and dignity on her per- 
la the remote parts of the 
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Fit petticoat, and a light bamboo 


(71] 
country, and eſpecially at a diſtance 
from the miſſionaries, perions of 
both ſexes appear almoſt naked, 

« The natives of Samar have fiſh 
in plenty and variety from their ri · 
vers, as well as the ſea - coaſt, the lat- 
ter of which ſupplies them likewiſe 
in * elegant pearls; and their 
manner of fiſhing, from its ſingu- 
larity, merits notice: — There is a 
certain pea of an intovicating qua- 
lity, named coco, found in the iſland, 
which being reduced to a powder, is 
ſcattered by the Indian, at low wa- 
ter, all over the ſand. Upon the 
return of the tide, the fiſh which 


have eagen the bait, appear floating | 


in a ſtate of inſenſibility on the ſur- 
face of the water, and are picked up 


with eaſe in what numbers the fiſh- 


erthan judges convenient. 

« The 1ron-tree, ebony, and dy- 
ing-wood, grow in every part of the 
ifdand ; and gold-duſt is found in 
ſome quantity in it more interior 
regions; but the monks, in their 
concern for the morals of the peo- 
ple, have been careful to get this 
dangerous branch of traffic into their 
own hands The Spaniards them- 


ſelves are forbidden to reſide in the 


Indian villages, under the pretext 
of protecting the innocence of the 
natives againſt the corruption of 
European manners. 
at Manilla, however, has lately re- 
ſtrained, by various regulations, the 
exorbitant power aſſumed by the 
clergy in thoſe iſlands. | 

It would require the elegant 
genius of a Virgil or Theocritus, to 
make the reader conceive the natural 
advantages of Samar—the country, 
of all thoſe I have yet ſeen, or that 
perhaps exiſt jn this planet, the moſt 
eminently beautiful. How often 
have I envied the Biſſayans (for, ex- 
cept the natives of Luconia, it is 
thus they name all the inhabitants of 


the Philippine iſles) the happy re- 
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tirement of this little inſular para- 
diſe! If in the province of Tegas, 
the mind of tlie traveller is con- 
ſtantly rouſed and agitated by ob. 
jects of grandeur and mapnificence, 
in the iſland Samar, he is ſoothed 
and enchanted with an elegant and 
rich diſplay of ſimple beauty. In 
the former the eye flits in ſodbetßpon 
pver nature's ſtupendous works, from 

e noble but gloomy foreſt to the 
widely de plain, bounded by 
the diſtant horizon ; and thence to 
rivers and lakes, the noiſe and vaſt 
ſurface of whoſe waters are formed 
to impreis the mind with the awful 
majeſty af the Creator. In the 
latter are the emanations of his 
goodneſs, ſprings, fountains, and 


_ Tivulets; landſcapes elegantly com- 
poſed by various blendings of woods 


and lawns, curiouſly interſecting 
cach other as they ſeem to float over 
the varied aſpect of the ſoil. Woods, 
jt is true, without the extent and 
magnitude of the Tegan foreſt, but 
which, enliyened by the bloſſoms of 
ſpring, or loaded with their autum- 
nal Tales, yield balſam for the 
wounds, and odours for the ref eſh- 
ment of the natiyes. The wild bee- 
hive hanging from the branches ; 
the air bighly perfumed with a very 
fragrant ſpecies of wild jeſſamy, and 
in ſweet roſes of China; every 
thing, in fine, preſents nature in 
adoleſcence, ſuch as ſhe exiſts before 
tae folly and caprice of man have 
learned to disfigure or efface her na- 


t. ve charms, 


Here ] was often at a laſs to de- 
termine which had the moſt claim to 
my admiration, the beauty of the 
country, or the gentle and innocent 


manners of the natives. Having 


continued my travels half round the 
lobe, I had ber me leſs addicted to 
ocal and illiberal partialities, and in 
fome meaſure ſenſible how little the 
Harrow prejudices of educatign ag- 


cord with the ſentiments of an o 
and candid mind. Hence, if | { 
vied the Biſſayan's country, In 
ſtill more covetous of his ſociety, 
that fincerity viſible in the whole 
nour of his conduct, and above 
ol that calm ſerenity of mind 

little exhibited by the more poli 
circles in modern Europe. If 
veyed with ſatisfaction the ſmall 
of nature's works, which the ley 
of a refined imagination has jn 
inſtance taught the Biſſayan eit 
to impair or deſtroy. My he 
was enchanted in my attendance ( 
their religious worſhip, which is; 
companied with a very ſimple | 
intereſting and * ſpecie; 
muſic. Under theſe and ſimilar} 
preflions, I became particularly d 
poſed to acknowledge the goond 
of divine providence, which had! 
me as it were by the hand throng 
all 'my wanderings; and n 
thoughts being turned towards re 
gion in general, I gave more atte 
tion than uſual to the conſiderati 
of my own. | 2 
„The language of chriſtian 
teaches us to aſcribe to the divit 
mind an attribute of excellence u 
known in any other religious ſyl'e 
In the new Teſtament he Is repi 
ſented equally tranſcending 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, and humilit 
as in power, wiſdom, and majel! 
and not leſs great and adorabie i 
the examples of his condeſcenſio 
than for that aftoniſhing grande 
diſplayed in the number and mag! 
tude of his works. By other it 
gions he has been pourtrayed ut 
object of awe and terror; by tus! 
is revealed in the amiable chart 
of brother and friend, as well 54 
law-giver and judge. Qualife 
therefore, to quiet the fears, te * 
courage the hopes, and in one d 
to conſtitute the happineſs of al! 


ſabmit to its precepts in wY 
i . 1 0 . . 


fr and ſimplicity with the good 
bins, the elements of the chrit- 
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form ſpirit and tendency, an un. 
queſtionable claim to the univerſal 


u {heme eſtabliſh, in their uni- belief and acceptance of mankind,” 


ſame race with the Danes, 
{long connected with them in 
on and government, ſpeak the 
ne language, with a neceſſary mix- 
e of provincial expreſſions. 
ile, a native of Norway, informs 
that the gentry and inhabitants 
the principal towns, allowing for 
ky provincial expreſſions, ſpeak 
r Daniſh than is uſual even in 
mark, not excepting Copenha- 
; that the inhabitants of the 
len confines bordering on Swe- 
W naturally blend many Swediſh 
ws; that throughout the whole 
uttry the — accent and ca- 
Ke 1s more analogous to the Swe- 
l than to the Daniſh pronuncia- 
n; and that the inhabitants on 
weſtern coaſts, who have a more 
ſtant communication with the 


faces, partake leſs of this peculi- 
my 


* Norwegians, being the 


be Norwegians maintain their 
narmy, which conſiſts of 24, oco 
Eat, and 6,000 cavalry. The 
9 are much eſteemed for their 
very, and, like the Swiſs moun- 
exceedingly attached to their 
try. | N 
* The horſes which ſupply their 
* ſmall, but ſtrong, active, 
hac. 

krery peaſant (thoſe excepted, 
v habit the coaſts, and are 
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1RACTER of the PEASANTRY of NORWAY, with a SHORT 
\CCOUNT of the PRESENT STATE of that COUNTRY. 


From the third volume of Caxe's Travels into Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, 
"ad Denmark] 


claſſed as ſailors) not born in a town, 
or upon ſome noble eſtate, is by 
birth a ſoldier, and enrolled for ſer- 
vice at the age of ſixteen. From 
that year until he has attained 
the age of 26, he is claſſed in the 
young militia. At 26 he enters in- 
to the old militia, and continues to 
ſerve till 3, at which period he re- 
ceives his diſcharge, The militia 
take the field every year in the month 
of June, and remain encamped 
about a month. 

Norway is bleſſed with a parti- 
cular code, called th: Norway Law, 
compiled by Grieffelfeld, at the 
command of Chriſtian the Fifth, 
great legiſlator of his country. By 
this law, the palladium of Norway, 
the peaſants are free, a few only ex- 
cepted on certain noble eſtates near 
Frederickſtadt. But the virtus of 
tllis law extends itſelf eyen to thoſe 
ſerfs, for no proprietor can have 
more than one of theſe privileged 
eſtates ; and unleſs he poſſeſſes a title 
or certain rank, and reſides on his 
eſtate, he loſes his privilege, and 
the peaſants are free. 

„ The benefits of the Norwa 
code are fo viſible in its general x 
fects on the happineſs and in the ap- 
pearance of the peaſants, that a tra- 
veller muſt be blind who does not 
inſtantly perceive the difference be- 


tween the free peaſants of Nor way 
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and the enſlaved vaſſals of Denmark, 
' though both living under the ſame 
government. 

« Many of the peaſants pretend 
to be deſcended from the antient 
-nobles, and ſome even from the 
royal line: they greatly pride them- 

ſelves upon this ſuppoſed deſcent, 
and are careful not to give their 
children in marriage but to their 
equals in birth and blood, 
A curious cuſtom prevails in 
Norway, called odels right, or right 
of inheritance, by which the ”_m 
prietor of certain freehold eſtates 
may re-purchaſe his eſtate, which 
either he or any of his anceſtors 
have fold, provided he can prove 
the title of his family, But in order 
to enforce this claim, his anceſtors, 
or he, muſt have declared every 
tenth year, at the ſeſſions, that they 
lay claim to the eſtate, but that they 
want money to redeem it; and if 
he, or his heirs are able to obtain a 
ſufficient ſum, then the poſſeſſor 
muſt, on receiving the money, give 
up the eſtate to the odels- man. For 
this reaſon, the peaſants who are 
freeholders, keep a ſtrict account of 
their pedigree... This cuſtom is at- 
tended with advantages and diſad- 
vantages. As to the advantages, it 
fixes the affections of the peaſant on 
his native place, and he improves 
with pleaſure thoſe poſſelons which 
are io ſtrongly ſecured to him: it 
increaſes the conſequence and excites 
the induſtry of bis family. On the 
contrary, the eſtate loſes its value 
when fold to another perſon, be- 
- cauſe, as he poſſefles only a precari- 
ous eſtate, which he may be obliged 
to reſign, he is not inclined to im- 
prove the lands, as if they were ir- 
recoverably his own. 

« The Norwegian peaſants poſſeſs 
much ſpirit and fire in their manner, 
are frank, open, and undaunted, 
yet not inſolent; never fawning 


fire a round iron 


to their ſuperiors, yet paxi 
per reſpect to thoſe DON 
Their principal mode of f, 
is by offering their hand; and u 
we gave them or paid them at 
the 3 inſtead of retunt 
thanks by words or by a bow, ſh 
our hands with great franknef; 
cordiality. 

„The peaſants of Norway 
well clothed and well lodged, 
appear to poſleſs more comforts 
conveniencies of life than any w! 
I have ſeen in the courſe of my 
vels, excepting in ſome parts 
Switzerland, 

„They weave their ordin 
cloth and linen; they make al 
kind of ſtuff like a Scotch p 
The cloth which the men utc 
their coats is principally of a | 
colour, with red button holes, a 
white metal buttons. 

„The women, while emplat 
in their houſehold affairs, frequent 
as in Sweden, appear only with 
petticoat and a ſhift, with a co 
reaching to the throat, and a b. 
faſh tied round the waiſt. Thi 
linen is remarkably fine: and as!! 
are uſually well made, this mode 
dreſs ſets off their ſhapes tot 
higheſt advantage. 

« Thecommon food of the peaſ 
is milk, cheeſe, dried or ſalted fi 
and ſometimes, but rarely, fleſh 
dried meat, oat-bread called fla 
brod, baked in ſmall cakes ado 
the ſize and thickneſs of a pancake 
it is uſually made twice a year, 
obſerved a woman employed in pn 
paring it: having placed over t 
plate, ſhe took 
handful of dough, and rolled it o 
with a rolling- pin to the ſize of fl 
iron plate; ſhe then placed it © 
the plate, and baked it on one kid 
then turned it on the other wits 
{mall ſtick. In this manner ® 
baked an aftoniſhing number * 

6 


4 


q 2 quarter of an hour; and I 
. informed that one woman, in 
Ly, can bake ſufficient for the 
* during a whole year. The 
ents alſo, in times of ſcarcity, 


wh te bark of trees, uſually of the 
1 we, with their oatmeal ; then 
4 his bark before the fire, gr ind 


poder, mix it with ſome oat- 
then bake it, and eat it like 
al: it is bitteriſh, and affords but 
| nouriſhment. 

k a luxury, the peaſants eat 
te, or thin ſlices of meat, 
ned with ſalt, and dried in the 
„ like hung beef; alſo a ſoup 
like a haſty-pudding, of oatmeal 
rey meal, and in order to ren- 
more palatable, they put in 
z pickled herring or ſalted mac- 
| 


« The uſe of potatoes has been 
introduced, but thoſe roots do 
grow to any ſize in a country 
the ſummer 1s ſo ſhort. 

* Fabricius ſtrongly recommends, 
limes of ſcarcity, the moſſes and 
*, and particularly the lichen 
nic, which yields a very nou- 
Ingſuſtenance, and is commonly 
{ior food in Iceland. 

According to a ſeries of mete- 
ical abſervations taken by Mr. 
ile, paſtor of Sydeborg, it ſnows 
Ain December and in the middle 
Javary, It rains moſt in April, 
uber, and Auguſt. The cleareſt 
aber is from the middle of June 
a middle of July, and during 
whole month of March. Winds 
noſt violent in the middle and 
er end of April, May, and Oc- 
er, The ſtilleſt ſeaſon is in Ja- 
Wy; from the tenth of June to 
 tventh of July, and in the 
de of Auguſt, a circumſtance 
profitable to the oat-harveſt, 
of all corn is more eaſily ſub- 
o caſt its ripe grain in wind 

It we compare the cli- 


1 * 
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mate of Norway with the climate of 
London, March at London is like 
April and the beginning of May in 
Norway; and the March of Nor- 
way is our January. On account of 
the py > ſpring froſts, ſeeds onght 
not to be ſown in gardens before the 
twentieth of May, and the froſts of 
the latter end of Auguſt are no leſs 
detrimental. 

« The heat and cold varies fo 
much in Norway, that in June or 
July, the mercury in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, as obſerved by Mr, 
Wilſe at Sydeborg, near Frederick- 
ſhall, not a riſes to 88, and 
on the firſt of January 1782, fell to 
—22, or 54 degrees below the freez- 
ing point. At Eger, according to 
2 Stroem's obſervations, it 
ell on that ſame day to- 36; and 
at Kongſberg to—qo, or 72 below 
freezing point, a degree of cold by 
which quickſilver is congealed. This 
extreme riſe and fall of the quick- 
ſilver makes a difference of 110 
degrees between the greateſt heat and 
greateſt cold at the ſame place; a 
difference much more conſiderable 


than is obſerved at Upſala or Stock- 


holm, which lie nearly in the ſame 
latitude as Sydeborg. 

In ſome places vegetation is ſo 
quick, that the corn is ſown and cut 
in ſix or ſeven weeks. 

«Tillage cannot generally be ve 
flouriſhing in a country, which is 
in many parts ſo rocky as to defy the 
plough ; where the climate is ſo ſe- 
vere, that the hoar-froſts begin in 
September, and where the cold in 


the highlands 3 the maturity 
c 


of the corn. is true, indeed, that 
the ſmall vallies, and the intervals 
between the rocks, are uſually pro- 
vided with a fruitful ſoil, and that 
the induſtry of the peaſants covers 
the naked rocks, and the ſandy 
grounds with a new earth; yet the 


arable grounds are few, and no _ 


[76] 


Norway yield fufficient corn for in- 


terior conſumption, the diſtridts of not produce ſufficient corn for; 


Hedemark, Toten, and Ringerike, 
excepted. 

& This deficiency is occaſioned b 
the nature of the climate and foil. 
In ſpring, and in the firſt ſummer 
months, the —_— and heat are 
frequently ſo intolerable, and the 
vegetable mould ſo thin, that the 
roots of the cornand graſs are burned 
up, if a few days of ſunſhine ſucceed 
each other without rain. Alſo the 
greateſt part of the foil is ſo much 
blended with ſand, that too much 
rain cannot fall in ſpring and ſum- 
mer. In autumn, on the contrary, 


the decreaſed warmth, and the great 


2 of rain prevents the corn 
rom ripening, and it is frequently 
cut green. Not unuſually, when a 
fayourable ſeaſon has ripened the 
corn, the frequent and violent au- 
tumnal rains hinder the carrying of 
It in until it is almoſt | por Iſo 
the ſmall quantity of arable land 
ſeldom lies fallow, but is ſowed 
every year, and therefore requires 
more manure than can be eaſily pro- 
cured. 

All theſe circumſtances ſo much 
counteract the induſtry of the Nor- 
wegian farmers, that even in the 
moſt favourable ſeaſons, a confidera- 
ble importation of corn is annually 
neceſſary ; and in unfavourable har- 
veſts the utmoſt dearth is experiencel 
in all the inland parts, as the tranſ- 
port of the corn from the ſea coaſts 
15 highly expenſive. 

In order to dry the corn expoſed 
to the heavy rains, the peaſants fix 
forked poles, about ten feet high, 
place rows of other poles tranſ- 
verſely, on which they file the 
ſheaves, the lowermoſt row hanging 
ahout two feet from the ground. 
They are alſo frequently obliged to 
bake the corn in wooden ſheds, 


ond by queado ue Homes, 
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| In arable land, is exceedingly i 


% As Norway, therefore, 


conſumption, Denmark eng 
excluſive privilege of ſupplying 
grain that part called Suden 
comprehending the two govern; 
of Aggerhuus and Chriſti 
This monopoly frequently oc 
a ſcarcity of corn; hut though 
times attended with great incon 
encies and occaſional diſtrefs, ye 
not be aboliſhed without great 
culty, becauſe the Daniſh ng 
who are always at the head 
fairs, find their intereſt in its 
tinuance. 

*«. But Norway, however defi 


aſture, and conſequently prod 
much cattle. The mode of keg 
the cows is ſimilar to that prac 
in the mountains of Switzer 
About the middle of May the 
driven to the meadows; towar 
middle of June are ſent to p- 
on the heights, or in the mid 
the foreſts, where they continut 
autumn. The cous are uf 
attended by a woman, who inha 
ſmall hut, milks them twice a 
and makes butter and cheeſe on 
ſpot, On their return the c 
are paſtured in the meadows, 
the ſnow ſets in about the midd! 
October, when they are remove 
the ſtables, and fed during vi 
with four. fifths of ſtraw, and 
fifth of hay. The horſes are uli 
foddered with hay during win 
and are ſeldom paſtured betore 
beginning of June. In ſome pl 
the cattle are fed alſo with {al 
fiſh. 
« Apriculture has been of 
years greatly improved in theſep: 
and the landed eſtates are ne 
within theſe laſt fifty years near « 
third in their value. This imprd 
ment is conſiderably owing y A 

vi 


bours and encouragement oi ! 
| p rid 


* 


AY. 


fore, . ccicty, which gives premiums 
for it he beſt improvements and in- 
en ons in every part of farming. 
vin 7he fiſheries, particularly on 


uden 
vernt 


iſtia 


weſtern coaſt, furniſh employ- 
und wealth to the natives, and 
de means of ſupplying the fineſt 
o os for manning the Daniſli fleet 
ugh imes of war. 

neo The principal fiſh, which, dried 


5 y Ifted, furniſh ſo conſiderable an 
Treat eee of exportation, are the cod, 
u ni ling; ane the whiting : their li- 
ad 0 des, yield train oil, and 
is (nalleſt are given as winter fod- 


to the cattle, 

de « The herring fiſhery is not ſo 
table as formerly, as theſe fiſh, 
prog c uſed to frequent the coaſts of 
may, in their progreſs from the 
P11) pole, now keep at a greater 
Ince from theſe ſhores, and firſt 
proach the rocks of Marſtrand 
bd Stroemſtrand, which has trans. 
ed to the Swedes the principal 
ing-iſhery in theſe parts, though 
ill ſufficient profit accrues to thoſe 
uterprifing fiſhermen who venture 
nder from the coaſts. 

he ſalmon are taken partly in 
bays, and partly in the rivers, 
3 of which they aſcend 
1 rpoſe of ſpawning in 
ring. This is the ſt coſtly fiſh 
[theſe — and is cured by ſalting 
ad ſmoking, 

\* Mackerel might alſo be taken 
u much larger quantities, if many 
@ the Norwegians were not preju- 
ied againſt eating them, from a 
ge notion, that ſhoals of mac- 
| often attack and devour the 
Tu ſpecies, . when bathing in the 


* The extenſive foreſts of Nor- 
wt, which furniſh riches to the 
Porietors, and ſo much employ- 
wal to the natives, are applied to 


following purpoſes : 


. 
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« 1, For ſpars, beams, and planks, 

which are exported in ſuch large 
quantities. 2, For charcoal, which 
is required for the ſmelting of the 
ores, for the glaſs furnaces, and 
other manufactures. The wood 
uſed for this purpoſe is uſually of an 
inferior ſort, and chiefly in the in- 
ner parts, where the tranſport of 
the planks is too expenſive. 3. For 
building, the greateſt part of the 
houſes in Norway being conſtrued 
of wood; for although there is 
pienty of ſtone, yet the tranſporting 
of the materials, and the lime, are 
too expenſive for common uſe. 4. 
For the roads, which, in the more 
northern parts, are almoſt entirely 
ſormed with wood. 5. For turpen- 
tine, for which the oldeſt trees are 
moſtly uſed. 6. For — and 
encloſing the fields, quiekſet hedges 
being almoſt unknown. The wood 
uſed for encloſures is chiefly pine or 
fir, and muſt be renewed every three 
or four years. 7. For fuel. 8. 
For manure, by the ſame proceſs of 
burning the trees and manuring the 
ſoil with the aſhes, which is prac- 
tiſed in Sweden, and is fo d * 
tive to the foreſts. 

« Beſides theſe general uſes derived 
from the foreſts, the particular trees 
are beneficially employed to the fol- 
lowin _ es: 

„The bark of the pine or fir, 
and alſo of the elm, which is not 
common in Norway, is dried, 
ground, and mixed among meal, 

and is boiled up with other food, 
to feed ſwine, who thriye much up- 
on It. 

« The birch, which flouriſhes in 
theſe northern regions, is particu- 
larly uſeful for various purpoſes, It 
is more generally uſed for fuel than 
any ather wood, The outer bark, 
or the white rind, on account of its 
firmneſs and ſap, eaſily eſcapes pu- 

trefaction 


178] 
tre faction even in the dampeſt places: 
and for this reaſon is employed for 
covering the roofs of the houſes, in 
order to keep out the rain. 

& This mode of roofing occaſions 
ſuch a large conſumption of the 
outward bark, that the birch, which 
are felled, would not ſupply a ſuffi- 
cient quantity, ; It is, e not 
unuſual to ſtrip off the outward 
bark while the tree is ſtanding, and 
if peeled with care, it always grows 
again. | 

« The inner bark of the birch is 
applied like the bark of paks for 
tanning hides, fiſhing nets, and ſails, 
which it renders more durable, 

« This tree alſo ſupplies a kind 
of wine by the following proceſs : a 
hole is bored in the trunk, and the 
wine diſtils into a flaſk placed under 
it. The tree ſuffers little damage, 
if the hole is immediately cloſed by 
a wooden peg. The twigs of the 

birch, as well as the elder and aſpen 


* ; 
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are given to horſes in ſcarcity of { 
der. A decoction of oak leaves 
beer is uſed by the peaſants as a c 
for the rheumatiſm, by applying 
cloth dipped in\the decoction to! 
part affected. 

The general exports of Non 
are tallow, butter, ſalt, dried f 
timber and plank, horſcs and hor! 
cattle, filver, allum, Pruſſian bl 
copper, of which the celebrat 
mine of Roras yields annually to 
value of C. 67,500; and iron, 
which the "moſt productive mine 
near Arendal. 

Norway abounds in lakes at 
rivers, more than any country 
ever viſited excepting Switzerlan 
It is remarkable for the number a 
beauty of the bays fringed wi 
wood, Many of the lakes are 
large, that they appear like inlets ( 
the ſea: and the bays are ſo ſmal 
that they appear like lakes: but 
am anticipating my journal,” 


_—— 
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[From Lempriere's Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier, Sallee, Moygc 


dore, 


> O think juſtly and with can- 

dour of the Mooriſh charac- 
ter, we mult take into our conſider- 
ation the natural effects of a total 
want of education, a moſt rigidly 
arbitrary government, and a climate 
calculated, as far as climate has in- 
fluence, to ſtimulate and excite the 
vicious ons, as well as by its 
debilitating and relaxing influence to 
weaken and depreſs the nobler ener- 
gies of the mind. To theſe we may 
add the diſadventages ariſing from 
the want of a free e with 
other nations, and the influence of 


&c.] 


an abſurd and uncharitable reli 
ion. 

« Tn ſuch a ſtate of things the tra 
veller is not to be ſurpriſed if he ol 
ſerves moſt of the vices of ſavage 11a 
tions grafted upon thoſeof luxury an 
indolence ; if he obſerves ſuperſtition 
avarice, and luſt, the leading feature: 
of character, with their natural conco 
mitants, deceit and jealouſy; he isn 
to be ſurpriſed if he finds but little 
of the amiable attachments and pro- 
penſities, little of friendſhip or ſocial 
union with each other, ſince the na- 


ture of the government, and the 
2 habits 


ul his private life, are calcu- 
| to infpire each man with a 
at and ſuſpicion of his neigh- 


[will not aſſert, however, that 
taratter will univerſally apply. 
prever the cuſtoms and govern- 
mol a nation may militate againſt 
w and excellence, there are al- 
ſplendid exceptions to the pre- 
kt vices of every ſociety. There 
ztainly among the Moors many 
& private virtues would do ho- 
rto any civilized nation; but I 
ory to add, that thoſe charac- 
ne not numerous. Groaning 
br the ſevereſt oppreſſions of det- 
im, they loſe all ſpirit for in- 
7 and improvement, and ſuffer 
fence and ignorance to reign 
bout controul. Senfible of the 
mainty of enjoying the fruits of 
ur and ingenuity, the great ma-. 
daf the people remain content 
d the bare neceſſaries of life, or 
a in power, eudeavour toenrich 
&|ves by the ſame means which 
before kept them in a ſtate of 


Ats and ſciences ſeem to be al- 
K unknown here, or, if at all 
Wnzted, it is only by the Jews, 
deed are the only induſtrious 
nzenious people in the country. 
Moors in general may be con- 
ed 2s exiſting in the paſtoral 
following only a few mechan- 
tades, and leaving every thing 
requires 1nvention to the Jews, 
Ire likewiſe the principal ma- 
Rent of their commercial and 
mary matters; and even thoſe 
& the Moors who are merchants, 
Wliged to have Jew agents for 
purpoſe of tranſacting their bu- 


fearful of having it diſcovered 
bey are rich, ſooner than part 
woney, which, under ſuch cir- 
ances, is of little or no uſe to 
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them, they deprive themſelves of the 


luxuries and even comforts of life ; 
they hoard up and conceal their trea- 
ſures, though ſeldom ſo artfully but 
they are at length detected, and cou- 
ſequently plundered by the baſhaw, 
the prince, or the emperor. To 
conceal more effectually their riches, 
they are obliged to have recourſe to 
every form of diſſimulation and de- 
ceit; and being exerciſed in theſe 
qualities during the early pait of life, 
at a more advanced period they be- 
come an eſtabliſhed part of their 
character. ä 

« The Moors are naturally of a 
grave and penſive diſpoſition, fervid 
in E of friendſhip, but very 
inſincere in their attachments. They 
have no curioſity, no ambition of 
knowledge; an indolent habit, 
united to the want of mental culti- 
vation renders them perhaps even 
more callous than other unenlight- 
ened popes to every delicate ſenſa- 
tion, and they require more than 
ordinary excitement to render thena 
ſenſible of pleafure or of pain. This 
languor of ſentiment is, however, 
unaccompanied with the ſmalleſt 
ſpark of courage or fortitude. When 
in adverſity, they manifeſt the moſt 
abject ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, 
and in proſperity, their tyranny and 
pride is inſupportable. They fre- 
quently ſinile, but ſeldom are heard 
to laugh loud. The moſt infallible 
mark of internal tranquillity and 
enjoyment is, when theyamuſethem- 
ſelves with ſtroking or playing with 
their beard, When rouſed by re- 
ſentment, their diſputes rarely pro- 
ceed further than violently to abuſe 
each other in the moſt opprobrious 
language. They never fight or box 
with their fiſts, like our peaſantry, 
but when a quarrel proceeds to great 
extremities, they collar each other, 
and ſometimes terminate a diſpute 


by aſſaſſination, | | 
« It 


[80] 


& Tt has been ſomewhere remark- 
ed, that whatever debaſes the human 
ſpirit corrupts at the ſame time and 
depraves the heart. That abjectnèſs 
of diſpoſition, which 4 ſtate of ſla- 
very induces, eradicates every noble, 
every generous ſentiment. The 
Moors are diſhonourable and unfair 
In all their dealings; nor are the 
greateſt among them exempt from 
propenſities which would diſgrace 
the meaneſt of the civilized inhabi- 
tants of Eutoþe; When the late 
emperor's army was at Tanyier, one 
of the conſuls invited the Mooriſh 
general and his particular friend to 
tea: Soon after their departure the 
conſul miſſed one of his tea-ſpoons, 
and knowing the diſpoſitions of the 
Moors, ſent to the general for it ; 
who ithmediately returned it, and 
fimply apologized, by ſaying he had 
put it into his pocket by miſtake, 

« When we treat of national ge- 
hius or character, it were to be wiſh- 
ed that language ſupplied us with 
fome term which might ſerve to in- 
dicate that habit or cuſtom is the 
great framer bf the characters of na- 
tions. Of this truth there can be 
no ſtronger evidence thàn Morocco 
affords. Torpid and inſenſible as I 
have repreſented the Moors in ge- 
neral to be, this character is by no 
means applicable to them in early 
life. In the ſtate of childhood they 
poſſeſs an uticommon ſhare of viva- 
city and acuteneſs, but they fink 

dually into indolence ind ſtupid- 
ity as they advance in life, It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that to the want of 
education only this circumſtance is to 
he attributed. While at ſchool they 
are ſcarcely leſs remarkable for at- 
tention than ability; and as they 
commit their leſſons to memory, no 
ſmall ſhare of application is required. 
This courſe is, however, extremely 
limited, and continues for a very 


ſhort period; it confiſts at moſt of 
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being inſtructed, in certain part 
the Koran, and perhaps learnin 
write. After this all attention 
learning ceaſes ; and though t 
parents never indulge them, yet 
are rarely chaſtiſed, and are lef 
themſelves in general almoſt 
ſtate of nature. | 

A late eloquent writer ha 
marked, that * the antients did 
“ like Archimedes, want a ſp 


« which to fix their engines, but Me 
4 wanted an engine to move the Mae 
« ral world. The preſs is that WP 


« pine,” — and to the want « 
may fairly be attributed the i; 
rance, the ſtupidity, the flaver 
the African nations. The a 
printing is entirely prohibited 
unknown in Barbary; and, f 
ſome inexplicable cauſe, moſt o 
manuſcripts which were polleſſed 
their Saracen anceſtors ate loſt tc 

reſent generation of Moors. A 
indeed are ſtil] in being, which 
of aſtronomy, aſtrology, and ply 
but thoſe on aſtrology only a 
preſent ſtudied. 

„If any thing could effect an 
portant and beneficial change int 
people, it would be the examp 
ſome great and magnanimous 
narch, who by ſome ſingular r 


lution might be raiſed to the thi rh 
of Morocco. In ſo deſpotic af ©" 


vernment, where religion conlf 
with habit in teaching the ſubjet 
confider his prince as ſometl 
more than man, much more m 
be effected by example, than 
free cotintry, where the ſovereif 
merely conſidered as an indivi- 
laced on the throne for the pi 
good, ſubject to all the imperfect 
and frailties incident to huma 


ture, and where the mind by = 
allowed a free ſcope for retlecnn 1 
diſdains all authority but that of k 


ſon and truth. 
« The plan adopted, hows 


de education of the princes of 
«occo, ſo far from tending to the 
yement of their minds, or the 
gement of their ideas, ſerves, 
te contrary, too frequently to 
er them ſtill more remarkable 
rice and brutality than even the 
| of their ſubje As ſoon as 
become of an age that renders 
wprudent to truſt them any longer 
tin the walls of the harem, they 
ae taken out, and put under 
are of ode of their father's con- 
mal negroes, with whom they 
| form a cloſe intimacy, from 
m they imbibe all the bad qual- 
z which are inſeparable from a 
of flavery, and by whom they 
uſo initiated in vices of every 
in debauchery, cruelty, and 
fon. Their education extends 
aher than to read and write; 
their knowledge of the world is 
Ined to what they can obſerve 
larn in the courſe of a pilgri- 
x to Mecca, They are totally 
quainted with the political hiſ- 
af every foreign power; and 
r knowledge of their own go- 
ment is confined principally to 
wrlt parts. To acquaint them- 
8 with the reſources of the coun- 
ad the improvements which 
ts ſituation. it would admit of, 
direct any part of their atten- 
b thoſe regulations in their go- 
nent which might tend to the 
utage and eaſe of their ſubjects, 
heir own real aggrandizement, 
much out of the line of their 
ation, as the Principia of New- 
Thus they aſcend the throne 
ul the prejudices of ignorance, 
Wl the vices of barbariſm, with 
le that teaches them to look 
their fellow creatures as infe- 
kings, and without any ſenti- 


of WF" 0! tenderneſs, compaſſion, or 
policy, to reftrain arm of 
Un from its moſt cruel and ſa- 
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tal exceſſes. Thus ill- qualified in ge- 
neral are the ſovereigus of Morocco 
for effecting a reformation in the 
manners and character of their peo- 
f « The ignorance of the Moors is, 
however, no bar to their loquacity. 
They ſpeak very loud, and generally 
two or three at a time, as they are 
not very exact in waiting for a reply. 
Uſeleſs as the- forms of politeneſs 
may appear in the eye of the philo- 
ſopher, there are ſome of them 
which probably conduce in no trifling 
degree to even our intellectual ex- 
cellence and improvement. | 

„ Perſonal cleanlineſs has been 
pointed out by modern philoſophers 
as one of thoſe circumſtances which 
ſerve to mark and determine the ci- 
vilization of a people. It was in 
vain that Mahomet enjoined the fre- 
quency of ablution as a religious duty 
to the Moors. Their dreis, which 
fhould be white, is but ſeldom waſli- 
ed, and their whole appearance 
evinces that they perform this branch 
of their religious ceremonies in but 
a ſlovenly manner. With this de- 

ree of negligence as to their on 
ons, we may be juſtly ſurprized to 
find united a moſt ſcrupulous nicety 
in their habitations and apartments. 
They enter their chambers bare- 
footed, and cannot bear the ſlighteſt. 
degree of contamination near the 
place where they are ſeat:d. This 
delicacy again is much confined to 
the inſides of their houſes. The 
ſtreets receive the whole of their 
rubbiſh-and filth, and by theſe means 
the ground is ſo raiſed in moſt parts 
of the city of Morocco, that the new 
buildings always ſtand conſiderably 
higher than the old. 

« The perſons of the Mooriſh 
men are ſo diſguiſed by their dreſs, 
that it is impoſſible to acquire any 
good idea of their form or propor- 
tion, In height they are commonly 

* above 
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above the middle ſize, and they are 


rather meagre than fat. Their com- 


plexions in general are fallow in the 
northern parts of the empire, but 
are darker in proportion to their 
ſituation towards the ſouth. Their 
features have univerſally a great 
ſameneſs. Their eyes are black and 
full, they have an aquiline noſe, and 


in general a good ſet of teeth. 


„The dreſs of the men conſiſts of 


ſhort linen ſhirt, with large and 
| looſe ſleeves hanging half-way down 


to the ground. A pair of looſe 
linen drawers, reaching almoſt to 
the ankle; over which they wear 
another looſe pair, made of woollen 
cloth. Over the ſhirt they wear two 


or three woollen cloth waiſtcoats of 


different colours, and of European 


manufacture; theſe garments are 


made full as looſe as our great coats: 
they are connected before by very 
ſmall buttons, and are faſtened tight 
round the waiſt by a ſilk belt. Over 
theſe waiſtcoats they throw a velvet 
cord, which cre%s the right ſhoul- 
der, and ſuſpends on the left fide a 
eurved dagger or knife, ſheathed in 
2 braſs caſe. This is the dreſs the 
Moors wear when in their houſes ; 
but when they go abroad they cover 
it with the haick, a part of dreſs 
which has been already noticed. It 
is thrown over the whole of their 
other cloathing in a careleſs but eaſy 
manner, ſomething ſimilar to the 
Scotch plaid. WET | 

% Thoſe Moors who have per- 


formed a pilgrimage to Mecca are 
entitled to wear a turban, and are 


named Elk-hatch. They are always 
treated with peculiar reſpect. Even 
thoſe beaſts of burden indeed which 
have performed this journey are held 
in great veneration, and upon their 
return are exempted from labour. 
The other claſs of Moors wear only 
plam red caps. The Moors in ge- 
reral ſhave their heads cloſe, leaving 


on the upper part a ſingle lock 
wear their beards — They 


no ſtockings or ſhoes, but ſubſi 
in the place of the latter yellow 
pers. They are very fond of be 
of which the better order al 
carry a roſary in their hands; 
they uſe them more as a matte 
amuſement than for any relig 
purpoſe. Maoy alfo wear plain | 
rings on their fingers; and t 
whoſe circumſtances will allow t 
to go to that expence, poſleſs | 
wiſe watches, which, like the rofl 
they conſider rather as an ornan 
than an article from which any g 
utility can be derived, Very 
in fact, are properly acquainted 
their uſe. 

This may ſerve to give 
idea of the dreſs of the rich; 
among the poorer claſs of pt 
ſome wear the linen drawers, f. 
and one woollen waiſtcoat, and. 
it the haick ; and others have m 
a coarſe woollen frock, belted rc 
the waiſt, and covered with 
haick, When the weather is c- 
rainy the Moors in general lay 
the uſe of the haick, and ſubſi 
the ſulam, a looſe cloak, made 
white or blue woollen cloth of 74 
ropean manufacture, which re; 
down to their feet, and has al 
to protect and cover the head, har 

The houſes in moſt of the ta er 
in this empire appear at a little Wy 
tance like vaulted tombs in a ch 
yard; and the entrance into the 
of them has but a mean appen will f 
The rooms are generally on 

round floor, and whitened on 
outlide. As the roofs are quite 
they ſerve as verandos, where 
Mooriſh women commonly (i 
the benefit of the air, and in 
places it is poſſible to pals ne une 
over the whole town, without 
ing occaſion to deſcend into 


e 10 


« As the beſt a ts are all 
wards, a ſtable, or perhaps 
nething worſe, is the place to 
4 vilitors are firſt introduced. 
entering the houſe, the ſtran- 
is either detained in this place, 
in the ſtreet, till all the women 
e diſpatched out of the way; be is 
allowed to enter a ſquarecourt, 
which four narrow and Jong 
ns open by means of large fold- 
doors, which, as they have no 
ndows, ſerve likewiſe to introduce 
bt into the apartments. The 
n has generally in its centre a 


jor of oper it is floored with 
and white checquered tiling. 
te doors are uſually painted of va- 
w colours in a checquered form, 
| the upper parts of them are fre- 
atly ornamented with very curt- 
carved work, None of the 
bers have fire-places, and their 
mals are always dreſſed in the 
yard, in an earthen ſtove, 
ed with charcoal. 
When the viſitor enters the 


a) in where he is received by the 
biWfer of the houſe, he finds him 
4 Ing croſs· legged and bare · footed 


1 mattreſs, covered with fine 
te linen, and placed on the floor, 
on a common mat. This, 
Id a narrow piece of carpeting, is 
Feral the only — 4 he will 
ft with in Mooriſh houſes; 
a they are not deſtitute of other 
ments. In ſome, for inſtance, 
Wl find the walls decorated with 
on iny-vlaſſes of different ſizes. In 
watches and clocks in glaſs 
z and in ſome the apartments 
lung with the ſkins of lions or 
\ or adorned with a diſplay, of 
lets and ſabres. In the houſes 
ivſe who live in the very firſt 
a European mahogany bed- 
vith one or two mattreſſes, co- 
"1th fine white linen, is ſame- 
7 


tain, and if it is the houfe of a 
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times placed at each end of the room. 
Theſe, however, are only conſidered 
as Ornaments, as the Moors always 
ſleep on a mattreſs, or a _— 
upon the floor, and covered only 
with their haick, or perhaps 4 


quilt, 


« As the law of Mahomet ſtrictly 
proſcribes the uſe of . of 
every deſcription, this deſightful ſpe- 
cies of ofhament finds no place in 
the houſes of the Moors. I was, 
however, acquainted with a Moor at 
Morocco, who uſed to exhibit a ra- 
ree-ſhow to his friends and acquaint- 
ance, all of whom appeared to ex- 
preſs infinite ſurprize and amiration 
at his exhibition. This, indeed, 
was not the only inſtance in which 
he was guilty of violating the Ma- 
hometan law, He ſcrupled not to 
drink very freely his bottle of port 
or claret, which, as it was manu- 
factured by chriſtians, was from that 
circumſtance an aggravated offence. 
He employed me to procure for him 
from Mogodore three dozen of claret, 
which appeared to adminiſter to him 
infinite comfort and ſati - faction. 
This affection indeed for the pro- 
ductions of Europe made him per- 
haps more than uſually favourable 
to its natives. However this may 
be, he was the only man who ſhewed 
me much attention during my reſi- 
dence at Morocco. He repratedly 
took me to his houſe, and made me 
little preſents of various kinds, 
which at that place proved very ac- 
ceptable. 

« Whena Moor receives his gueſts 
he never riſes from his ſeat, but 
ſhakes hands, enquires after their 
health, and deſires them to fit down, 
either on a carpet ora cuſhion — 
on the floor for that purpoſe. at- 
ever be the time of day, tea is then 
brought In on a tea- board with ſhort 
feet. This is the higheſt compli- 
ment that can be offered by a Moor ; 
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for tea is a very expenſive and 
lcarce article in Barbary, and is only 
drank by the rich and luxurious. 
Their manner of preparing it is by 
=_ ſome green tea, a ſmall quan- 
tity of tanſey, the ſame portion of 
mint, and a large proportion of ſu- 
gar (for the Moors drink their tea 
very ſweet) into the tea-pot at the 
lame time, and filling it up with 
boiling water. When theſe articles 
are infuſed a proper time, the fluid 
is then poured into remarkably ſmall 
cups of the beſt India china, the 
ſmaller the more genteel, without 
any milk, and, accompanied with 
ſome cakes or ſweetemeats, it is 
handed round tothe company. From 
the great eſteem in which this beve- 
rage is held by the Moors, it is ge- 
nerally drank by very fmall and flow 
fips, that its flavour may be the lon- 
ger enjoyed; and as they uſually 
drink a conſiderable quantity when- 
ever it is introduced, this entertain- 
ment 1s ſeldom finiſhed in leſs time 
than two hours. 

The other luxuries of the 
Moors are ſnuff, of which they are 
auncommonly fond, and ſmoking 
tobacco, for which the greater part 
uſe wooden pipes about four fect in 
length, with an earthen bowl; but 
the prince: or emperor generally 
have the bow!s made of ſolid gold. 
Inſtead of the indulgence of opium, 
which, from the heavy duty impoſed 
upon that article by the emperor, is 
too expenfive to be uſed by the 
Moors, they ſubſtitute the. achicha, 
a ſpecies of flax. This they powder 
and infuſe in water in ſmall quanti- 
ties. The Moors aſſert, that it pro- 
duces agreeable ideas, but own that 
when it is taken to exceſs it moſt 
powerfully intoxicates. In order to 
produce this effect, they likewiſe mix 
with their tobacco an herb named 
in this country, khaf, which by 
Imoaking occaſions all the inebriat- 
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earthen bowl, and brought in uf 


ing effects of the achicha. The 
of ſpirits as well as wine is f:i4 
forbidden by the Koran; th 
are, however; very few amg 
the Moors who do not joyſully 
brace every private opportunity 
drinking both to exceſs, 
„With reſpect to the hours 
eating, the people of this coun 
are EY regular. Very ſt 
after day - break they take their bie 
faſt, which is genewally a compoſi 
of flour and water boiled thin, t 
ther with an herb which gives 
yellow tinge. The male part of 
family eat in one apartment, and 
ſemale in another. The child 
are not permitted to eat with t 
parents, but take their meals at 
wards with the ſervants ; indeed 
moſt other reſpects they are tre 
exactly as ſervants or ſlaves by tl 
parents. The meſs 1s put into 


p K. 


a round wooden tray. It is pl 
in the centre of the gueſts, wh 
croſs-legged either on a mat or on 
floor, and who form a circle for 
purpoſe. Having previouſly wi 
themſelves, a ceremony always 
formed before and after meals, e 
perſon with his ſpoon attacks v 
rouſly the bowl, while they dive 
the entertainment by cating wil 
fruit or bread. At twelve o. 
they dine, performing the ſame 
remonies as at a breakfaſt. For 
ner, from the emperor down to 
peaſant, their diſh is univer 
caſecſoo, the mode of prep 
which has been already deſcribed 
believe I have intimated mote! 
once that neither chairs, {4 
knives or forks, are made uſe c 
this country. The diſh is there 
brought in upon a round tray 
placed on th r, round * 
family fit as at breakfalt, aud! 
their fingers commit a violent al 
on its coutents ; they are at the : 


kowever, attended by a ſlave 
4nmefic, who preſents them with 
rer and a towel occationally to waſh 
ir hands. From the want of the 
e and convenient invention of 
wes and forks, it is not uncom- 
wo in this country to ſce three or 
ur people pulling to picces the ſame 
we of meat, and afterwards with 
r fingers ſtirring up the paſte or 
weoloo, of which they often take 
whole handful at once into their 
wuth, Their manner. of eating 
ed was to me ſo diſguſting, tliat 
wh cuſcoſoo is in reality a very 
xd diſh, yet it required ſome time 
get rid 0: my prejudice fo far as 
de induced to reliſh it, At ſun- 
they ſup upon the ſame diſh, and 
eel ſupper is their principa 

al. 

Such is the general mode of 
nz among the principal people in 
0, There are conſiderable mul- 
des, however, who do not fare 
well, but are obliged to content 
kmſelves,, with a little bread and 


tp in the open ſtreets. This kind 
exiſtence teems ill calculated to 
ure even in an inactive ſtate; far 
re ſey re muſt it therefu re be to 
e who exerciſe the laborious em- 
ment of couriers in this country, 
botravel on foot a jaurney of three 
bur hundred miles, at the rate 
tween thirty and forty miles a 
V yithout taking any other nou- 
Went than a little bread, a few 
und ſome water, and wha have 
better ſhelter at night than agree. 
k wonderful; with what alacrity 
| perleverance theſe people per- 
Mm the moſt fatiguing journies at 
exfons of the year. There is. a 
ar company of them in- every 
v vho axe rtady to be diſpatched 
| mument's warning to any part 


* Ccafion to ſend them. They 
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lt inſtead of animal food, and to 


lhe countxy their employers may 


1851 
conſtitute in this empire the only 
mode t conveyance for all public 
and private ditpatches; and as they 
are well known in the place to which 
they belong, they are very yunctual 
in delivering every thing that is gut 
into their hands. From the ſtezdy 
pace in travelling, at the rate of 
about tour miles an hour, and from 
their being able to pats over parts 
which from the mountainous f of 
the country, and from the want of 


good roads, petſons on hort back 


would find inacceſſible, they are in- 
dee by far the moſt expenitious mef- 
fepgers that coula be employed. As 
a prov! of the amazing exertions of 
which they are capable, I need only 
mention, that thete have been re- 
peated inſtances; of a courier, pro- 
ceeding from Morocco to Tangier, 
which is a journey of about three 
hundred and thirty miles, in fix 
days. ett e 

As none but tlie very vulgar go 
on foot in this country ; for the pur- 
poſe of viſiting, mules arc conudered 
as more gefitee] than horſes; and 
the greateſt pride of a Moopr:;;.to 


* 


have ſuch as walk remarkably fait, 


and keep his footmen, of which the 
number is proporjionable to the rank 
and conſequence of the maſter, on 
a continued run. 40 

« As the Moors are not fond of 
admitting men. into their houſes, ex- 
cept upon particular occaſions, if the 
weather is fine they place a mat, and 
ſometimes a carpet, on the ground 
before their door, ſeat themſelves 
upon it croſs-legged, and recejve 
their friends, who form a circle, 
ſitting in the ſame manner, with 
their attendants on the outſide of the 
groupe. Upon theſe occations they 
either drink tea, or {moke and con- 
verſe, The ſtreets are ſometimes 


crowded with parties of this kind ; 
ſome engaged in playing at an infe- 
rior kind of cheſs or dratts, at which 

” £4 they 
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they are very expert; but the majo- 
ty in converſation. I he people of 
t is country, indeed, are 3 ecid- 
edly averſe to ſtanding up, or walk- 
ing about, that if only two or three 
people meet, they ſquat themſelves 
down in the firſt clean they can 
find, if the converſation is to hold 
but for a few minutes.” 

The manner of falutation 
among the Moors, is, when two 
equals meet, by a quick motion t 

ſhake hands, and afterwards kiſs 
each other's hand. When an infe- 


rior meets a ſuperior, ſuch as an 


officer of rank, a judge, or a 
vernor, he kiſſes that part of is 
haigk which covers the arm, and 
etimes, as a higher mark of re- 
ſpect, he will kiſs his feet. But the 
compliment due to the emperor, or 
any of the princes of the blood, is 
to take off the cap or turban, and 
to proſtrate the head to the ground. 
When two particular friends or rela- 
tions meet, they anxiouſly embrace 
and kifs each other's faces and beards 
for a few minutes, make a namber 
of enquiries about the health of 
each party, as well as that of their 
families, but ſeldom allow time fur 
a reply. 
The common topics for conver- 
ſation among theſe ,people, are the 
occurrences of the plate, religion, 
their women, and their horſes. As 
curioſity is a quality which naturally 
attaches to all indolent people, it 
may eaſily be conjectured that the 
Moors are not deficient in this re- 
ſpect. 
avidity they lay hold of any trifling 
circumſtance which may occur in 
the neighbourhood ; what pleaſure 
and what pride they ſeem to take in 
communicating it; nor ate they de- 
ficient in the arts of magnifying or 
adorning the tale with every addition 
which may ſerve to render it more 
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riſtics of i 


and conſiſts of abſurd and vulgart 


It is incredible with what 


palatable, or give it a greater 
pearance of plauſibility, 
Religion is alſo a favourite 
pic; but this ſubject is confined pr 
cipally to thoſe ſocieties which 
frequented by their talbs, or men 
letters. As theſe gentlemen, b 
ever, are not a little proud of t 
acquirements in reading and writit 
they do not fail to embrace ev 
portunity of manifeſting their fy 
riority over thoſe who are not 
happy as to be diſtinguiſhed by th 
accompliſhments. 
'« Decency of manners and de 
cacy in converſation are among 
moſt certain marks of refinemi 
and I, and = 2 
vices are ly univerſal charad 
ignorance and tartar 
The converſation of the Moorsct 
cerning their women is of the m 
trifling and diſguſting deſcripti 


Fr 


moſt 


ſervations, equally-repugnant to 
and common ſenſe, 

« The ſubject, however, 
which, like our young men of faſh 
in England, they appear moſt ca 
lated to ſhine, is their horſs. 
would indeed be truly diſgrace 
not to be accompliſhed upon this 

ic, fince it appears to occupy, 
Hay and night, by far the 75 

rtion of their attention. I 
— intimated that theſe 
mals are ſeldom kept in ſtabk 
Morocco. are watered 
fed only once a day, the forme! 
one o'clock at noon, and the |: 
at ſun-ſet ; and the only mode vi 
they uſe to clean them, is by v1 
ing them all over in a river ve 
three times a week, and ſuffe 
them to dry themſelves. 

„% Notwithſtanding the 
ment which the Moors manifel 
their horſes, they moſt certain) 
them with great cruelty 


*SS2 25 


SEES 


j digt 


iſt accompliſhinents, is, by means 
#long and ſharp ſpurs to make the 
horſe go full ſpeed, and then to ſtop 
lin inſtantaneouſly; and in this 
ber * — uncommon 
kuerity, iron work of their 
les is ſo conſtructed that by its 
on the horſe's tongue and 
jaw, with the leaſt exertion of 
te rider, it fills his mouth fall of 
od, and if not uſed with the ut- 
not caution throws him inevitably 
n his back. The bridle has only a 


fſnole rein, which is fo lon 
oye ſerves the 7 of both 
whip and bridle... The Mooriſh 


kddle is in ſome degree ſimilar to 
te Spaniſh, but the pummel is ſtill 
igher and more peaked. Their 
ficrups, in which they ride very 
bort, are ſo formed as to cover the 
whole of the foot. They either 
pate or gild ther, according to the 
dignity, opulence, or fancy of the 
jolſcfſor. Their faddles, which are 
wrered with red woollen cloth, or, 
belonging to a perſon of conſe- 
Fence, with red ſatin or damaſk, 
we faſtened with one ſtrong girt 
wund the body, in the European 
ny and — er round the ſhoul- 


* The Moors frequently amuſe 
bemſelves by riding with the utmoſt 
t violence agaiuſt a wall; and 
anger would conceive it impoſli- 
de for them to avoid being daſhed 
v pieces, when juſt as the horſe's 
id tonches the wall, they ſtop him 
mMhthe utmoſt To ſtran- 
ſs on horſeback or mm it is 
a common ſpecies of- compli- 
nent to ride violently up to — 
r if intending to trample them to 
peces, and then to ſtop their horſes 
don and fire a muſquet in their 
This compliment I have 
pclenced, and cogld very well 
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pace than 4 full gal 
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— diſpenſed with their polite. 
« There is another favourite 


on horſe- 
back ſtart at the fame moment, and 
accompanied with load ſhouts, gallop 
at full ſpeed to an appointed ſpot, 
when they ſtand yp ſtrait in the ſtir- 
rups, put the rein, which I have 
juſt obſerved is very long, in their 
mouths, level their pieces and fire 
them off; throw their firelocks im- 
mediately over their right ſhoulders, 
and ſtop their horſes nearly at the 
ſame inſtant, This I am told is 
their manner of engaging in an ac- 


tion. 

66 T am willing to allow 
the Moors the merit of fitting a horſe 
well, and, as far as is neceſſary for 
the above-mentioned exerciſe, of 
having a great command over him, 
yet their es are ill bred, and 
they entirely negle& to teach them 
thoſe paces which in Europe are 
conſidered as the moſt agreeable 
for the common purpoſes of riding, 
As none of animals in Mo- 
rocco are peldings, and as the Moors 
are unacquainted with the uſe of the 
ring, they are obliged ta break them 
in when very young by taking them 
long and fatiguing journies, particu- 
larly aver the mountainous and rocky 
part of the country, where they ſoon 
reduce their ſpirit ; then take 
the unity of teaching them to 


rear up, ſtand fire} gallop, and ſtop 


ſhort in the manner already related, 
and having accompliſhed this they 
are ſatisfied . any further qua- 
lification, For this reaſon a Barbary 
horſe ſeldom can perform any other 
or a walk; 
en in and 


and from being Ir 


worked hard before they have ac- 


quired their fult ſtrength, theſe horſes 
| ö in 
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in a very few years become unfit for 
ſervice. The Moors ſeldom ride the 
mares, hut keep them in the country 
for breeding ; and, contrary to the 
general opinion in Europe, they con- 
ider them ſo much more valuable 
than horſes, that they are never per- 
mitted to be — b 515 9 
Like all barbarous nations, the 
Moors are paſſionately fond of muſic, 
and ſome few have. a taſte for poetry. 
Their ſlow airs, for want of that 
variety which is introduced When 
the ſcience has attained a degrte of 
— have a very melaucholy 
ameneſs; but ſome of their quick 
tunes are beautiful and ſimple, and 
partake. in ſame degree of the cha- 
racteriſtic melody of the Scotch airs. 
The poetry of their ſongs, the con- 
ſtant ſubject of which is love, though 
there are ſew nations perhaps who 
are leſs ſenſible of that paſſion, has 
certainly leſs merit than the muſic. 
Their inſtruments are a kind of 


hautboy, which differs from ours 


-only in having no keys; the mando- 
line, which they have learnt to play 
upon from their neighbours the Spa- 
niards ; another inſtrument, bearing 
ſome reſemblance to à violin, and 
played upon in a ſimilar manner, 
ut with only two ſtrings; the, large 
drum, the common pipe, and the 
tabor. Theſe united and accompa- 
nied with a certain number of voi- 
ces, upon many occaſions forma 
band, though ſolo muſic- is more 
common in this uaſocial, country.“ 
„The Moors marry very young, 
many of their ſemales not be ing 
more than twelve years of age at 
their nuptials - As Mahometans, it 
is well kngwn- that their religion ad- 
mits of poly gamy: to the extent of 
tour wives, and as many ,concubings 
as they pleaſe; but if werexcept the 
very opulent, the people ſeldom avail 
themſelves of this indulgencę, finge 
it entails on them a vaſt additional 
I 


enter; on theſe occaſions he con 


with ſinging a pious hymn, which 
adapted to the ſolemnity. The bn 
alſo with her near relations g 
through the ceremony of bein 
painted afreſh ; the nature of whic 


of the harem. , + ag” ; 
-.* &, During. this proceſs the brice 
groom on the other hand recen 
viſits from chis male friends in th 
morning, and in the evening ride 
through the town accompanied 8 
them, fome 
and drumz, while sothers. affe 


expence in houſe - keeping, and 
providing for a large family. Wh 
ever inſtitution is contrary to trut 
and ſound morality will in prafii 
refute itſelf ; nor is any further a 
gument than this ſingle obſervatic 
wanting to anſwer all the abſurditi 
which have been advanced in favo 
of a plurality of wives. In co 
tracting marriage the parents of bot 
rties are the only agents, and t 
intended bride and #1 089 neve 
ſee each other till the ceremony 
performed. The marriage ſettle 
ments are made before the Cadi, a 
then the friends of the bride produc 
her portion, or if not, the huſba 
agrees to ſettle a certain ſum upe 
.her, in caſe. he ſhould die, or d 
vorce her on account of barrennel 
or, any other cauſe. The children 
the wives have all an equal claim 
the effects of the father and mothe 
but thoſe of the concubines can tac 
only claim half a ſnare. 
When the marriage 1s final 
agreed upon, the bride is kept 
home eight days, to receive her i 
male friends, who pay congratulato! 
viſits every day. At the fame tin 
a talb attends upon her, to conve 
with ber relative to the ſolemn e 
gagement on which ſhe 1s about 


. 


monly accompanies his admonitio 


cuſtom I ſhall deſcribe when I ſpe: 


playin g on hautþoy 


ployed in firing vollies of muſquetn 


il their feſtivals the diſcharge of 
vetry indeed forms a principal 
of the entertainment. Con- 
to the European mode, which 
icularly aims at firing with ex- 
bel the Moors diſcharge their 
«s 25 irregularly as poſſible, ſo as 
—— ſucceſſion of re- 
s for a few minutes. 

on the day of marriage, the 
ide in the evening is put into a 
ure or octagonal cage, about 
re feet in circumference, which 
wrered with fine white linen, and 
petimes with gauzes and filks of 
wious colours. In this vehicle, 
is placed on a mule, ſhe is 
ded round the ſtreets, accom- 
ied by her relations and friends, 
ſe carrying lighted torches, others 
wing on the hautbays; and a third 
y again firing vollies of muſ- 


& houſe of her intended huſband, 
d returns about the ſame. time 
m performing ſimilar ceremonies. 
© her arrival ſhe is placed in an 
ment by herſelf, and her huſ- 
is introduced to her alone for 
firſt time, who findy her ſitting 
thik or velvet cuſhion, ſuppoſing 
to be a perſon of conſequence, 
ld a ſmall table before her, upon 
are two wax candles lighted. 
r ſhift, or more properly, ſhirt, 
$5 down like a train behind her, 
Worer it is 4 ſilk or velvet robe 
cloſe ſleeves, which at the breaſt 
Luriſts is embroidered with gold; 
k drefs reaches ſomething lower 


| a the calf of the leg. Round 
rice E is tied a black ſilk ſcarf, 
eive 


behind as low as the 
und. Thus attired, the bride 
vith her hands over her eyes, 


S her as his wife, without any 
ur ceremony: for the agreement 


# by the friends before the Cadi 
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« in this manner ſhe is carried to 


n her huſband appears and re- 1 


1891 
is the only ſpecific contract which is 


thought neceſſary. "ns #2 
If the huſband ſhould have any 
reaſon to ſuſpect that his wife has 
not been ſtrictly virtuous, he is at 
liberty to divorce her and take ano- 
ther, For fome time after marriage 
the family and friends are engaged 
in much feaſting and a variety of 
amuſeinents, which laſt a longer or 
ſhorter time, according to, the: cir- 
cumſtances of the parties. It is uſu- 
ally cuſtomary for the man to remain 
at home eight days and the woman 
eight — after they are firſt mar- 
ried; and the woman is at li to 
divorce herſelf from her huſband if 
ſhe can prove that he does not 
vide her with a” proper ſubſiſtence. 
If he curſes her, the law obliges him 
to pay her, ſor the firſtooffence, 
eight ducats; for the ſecond, a rich 
dreſs of ſtill greater value; and the 
third time ſhe may leave him entirely. 
He is then at liberty to marry again 
in two montss © - 

« When any perſon dies, a cer- 
tain number. of women are hired for 
the putpoſe of lamentation,. in the 
performance of which nothing can 
be more grating to the ear, or more 
unpleaſant, than their frightful 
moans or rather howlings : at the 
ſame time theſe mercenary mourners 
beat their heads and breaſts, and tear 
their cheeks with their nails. The 
bodies are uſually. buried a few hours 
after death. Previous to interment 
the corpſe is waſhed very clean, and 
ſewed up in a ſhroud, with the right 
hand under the head, which is 
pointed towards Mecca; it is carried 
onabier, 4 upon men's ſhou]- 
ders, to the burying,place, which is 
always, with great propriety, on the 
outfide of the town, for they never bu- 
their dead in the moſques, or within 
the bongdsof an inhabited place. The 

ied by numbers of 


bier is acco 
people, two aby eaſt, who walk wa 
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| faſt, calling upon God and Maho- 
met, and ſinging hymns adapted to 
the occaſion. The grave is made 
very wide at the bottom, and nar: 
row at the top, and the body is de- 
polited without any other ceremony 
than ſinging and praying in the 
fame manner as on their way to the 
grave. | 
4 They have no tombs in this 
country, but lon and plain ſtones ; 
and it 1s frequently cuſtomary for the 
female friends of the de — 
weep over their graves for ral 
days after their 4 
When a woman loſes her huſ- 


. 4 4 * 


n 


for the loſs: of his wife; but it 


band ſhe mourns four montlis 
eight days, during which period 
is to wear no ſilver or gold; a 
the happens to be pregnant, ſhy 
to mourn till the is brought to 
For the above time the relation 
her late huſband are obliged to f 
port her. I could not learn that 
mourning was due from the huſh 


cuſtomary, particularly among 
— people, for a fon to mourn 

is father by not ſhaving his beat 
any part of his beard, and by 
cutting his nails for a certain 
riod.” f 


— — — 


ACCOUNT of a CYPRIAN HUN TING-MATCH 


of the 'Abbe Mariti's Travels through Cyx 
_ Syria, and Paleſtine.) | 


{From the firſt Volume 


IN this place I had the pleaſure of 
— * Cyprian hunting - match, 
a ſpectacle very common in the 
mand; for, as I have already re- 
marked, the Cypriots are remärk- 
ably fond of hunting. & fportſ- 
man here ſeldom goes out alone, to 
rſue a feeble animal, with his 
uſee and a couple of dogs. The 
Cypriots love exerciſe ; but the 
wiſh to enliven thefe excurſtons wit 
mirth and jollity : they therefore 
= in large parties, mounted on 
| Horks, and accompanied by whole 
packs of dogs. The hunting-match 
at which I was nt, was none of 
the ſeaſt brilliant, as it was that of 
the gorernor. Having arrived at a 
ſpacious plain, interſperſed with 
clumps ——_— trees, forme 
ruins, and thick bufhes, the ſportſ- 
men began to fofm a ring, in order 
to inclo — enemy. The barrier 
confiſted af guards on horſe · back, 
with dogs placed in the intervals. 


hill, which 


cal inſtruments. Part of the « 


- ing through the buſhes and un 


wood, ſprung a great numbet 
rails, glrdges, Nd wooded 


The ladies of the greateſt dif 
tion in Nicoſia, with a multit 
of other people, ſtood upon a 1 
aſcended alſo; 
from that eminence I enjoyed 
amuſement, without ſharing in 
fatigue. The governor and 
ſuite were in different | 
of the plain, and, as ſoon as the 
pointed moment arrived, the 
was opened with the ſound of 


were then let looſe ; which, 


The governof began the ſpor 
Waagen down — of theſe b 
his fuite followed his example; 
the winged tribe, into what 
quarter they flew, were fure of 
ing with inſtant death. | 
ſtruck — . 
ſtat ion 'S ; for, notw! 
ing the Joftigh by which . 
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red cn, not one of them quitted me, as I may fay, in 4 kind of en- 
poſt: but the reſt ran about in chantment. When the poor ani» 
fut of tie game, and the plain mal was juſt ready to become a 

« cleared in an inſtant. The to its enemies, the governor ruſhed 
be was now change d: a hare forwards; and throwing a ſtick, 


on red up trom a buſh ; the which he held in his hand, before 
bed; and while the latter m the dogs, they all ſtopped, and not 
t thouſand turnings in order to ef- one of them ventured to this 


we, the every where found an figna}. One of thoſe ſwift 

deny. She however often defeat- hounds, of which I have ſpoken in 
{the greyhounds: and I admired, the firſt chapter, being then let 
ſuch caſes, the ſagacity of theſe Jooſe, purſued the hare ; and having 
winils ; which, diſdaining the al- come up with it, carried it back, 
Ane of thoſe that were young and zun pig 9 ＋ the neck of the 
i inexperienced, 2 — li- governor's » Placed it before 
le to de deceived, waited until ſome him. The governor took it in his 
the cunning old ones opened the arms; and, defivering it to one af 
7 for them; and then the whole his officers, gave him orders, if it 
tin was ſoon in motion. During continued alive, to ſhut it up in his 
bis ſcene, the beauty of the ſeaſon, park, where he maintains à great 
x the cheerfulneſs by which I was many priſoners of the ſame ki I 
ounded, the barking of the d admired, above all, the diſcipline of 
jeated a thouſand times 2 the dogs and the humanity of the 
does of the hills, the cries of the governor, who thought it his d 
ters, and the ſound of the horns, to preſerve an animal which had at- 
ned my imagination; and kept forded him ſo much pleaſure.” 
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CHARACTER, of me TRAGEDIES of 
[From the fixth Volumé of the Travels of Anachar the younger iſ 


1 . ,, Greece. ] 


14 / ' 3.4 


f ET us continue to fallow the 
* 2. immenſe ſtrides he has made 
in the dramatic career, and examine 
the manner in which he has acquit- 
ted himſelf in the different parts of 
tragedy, that is to ſay in the fable, 
manners, ſentiments, diction, deco- 
ration, and muſic. * W 

His plots are extremely ſimple: 
he diſregarded or was not ſufficient- 
ly acquainted with the art of avoid- 
ing improbabilities, complicating 
and developing an action, cloſely 
connecting its different parts, and 
haſtening or retarding it by diſco- 
veries, and other unforſcen acci- 
dents. He ſometimes only intereſts 
us by the recital of facts, and the 
vivacity of the dialogue; and at 
other times by the vigour of his 
ſtyle, and the terror of his ſcenes. 
He appears to have conſidered the 
unity of action and of time as eſſen- 
tial, but that of place as leſs neceſ- 
ſary. The chorus with him is no 
longer confined to chanting certain 
odes or ſongs, but makes a part of 
the whole. It is the comforter of 
the wretched, the counſellor of 
kings, the terror of tyrants, and the 
_ contidant of all. Sometimes it par- 

* » ; . . . 

ticipates in the action during its 
whole continuance, This is what 


AXSCHYLUS. 


the ſucceſſors of Aſchylus out 
more frequently to have pradt 
and what he has not always prac 


4 
ed himſelt. gore 
„The character and manners p 
his perſonages are ſuitablæ, and ra * 1 
fail in conſiſtency. He ufually ch kign 
his models from the heroic times, A 
ſuſtains his characters at the ele il: 
tion to which Homer had raiſed 2 
heroes. He delights in exhibiti 7 
vigorous and free minds, ſuperioſ¶ 1, 
fear, devoted to their country, a View 
mated by an inſatiable thirſt of g ſe 
ry and of combats, more noble 1 "* 8 
thoſe of the preſent age, and 1 _.- 
as he wiſhed to form tor the Wham 
fence of Greece; for he wrote m0 
the time of the Perſian war. th 
« As he inclines more to e "by 
, 7 it, 
terror than pity, far from cut — 
vouring to ſoften the harſh featuf aum 
of certain characters, he ſeeks 01 ra 
to render them them more fer l (; 
ous; but without injury to the tl 
atrical intereſt. Clytæmneſtra, . Th 
ter having murdered her huſh 15 
relates the atrocious deed . h 
bitter derifion, and the intrepid 7 
of remorſeleſs villany. Her cril * 
would be horrible if it were not . wa 


act of juſtice in her eyes, if it were 
decreed by F ate, and if it were 
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ſte, according to the received 

aciples of the heroic ages, that 

x unjuſtly ſhed ſhould be waſhed 

| by blood. Clytæemneſtra lets 
1 e ber jealouſy of Caſſandra, and 
ore for Ægiſthus; but mo- 

ws ſo feeble did not guide her 

al, Nature and the gods have 
popelled Her to take vengeance; 

thus ſhe addreſſes the chorus of 


ves; ; 
ell thee, my firm ſoul diſdains to fear. 
le thou diſpoſs'd t” applaud, or cenſure 
me, |; 
er teck it rot: there Agamemnon lies; 
My buſband, ſlaughter d by this hand: 
dare 6 
Avow his death, and juſtify the deed. 
| l ſtruck him twice, and twice 
g i: groan'd, then died. A third time, 
40 as he lay 


gored him with a wound, a grateful 


ers eſent 
* Þ th lem god, that in the realms 
chu o'er the dead: there let him 
54 take his ſcat, 
e hy; and ſpouting from his wounds 
0 a ſtream 
Of blood, bedew'd me with theſe crim- 
ſon drops; 
ei | elory in them like the genial earth, 
en the warm ſhower's of heaven de- 
ſcend, and wake 
RT The flowrets to unfold their vermeil 
f leaves. 
For Iphigenia, my lamented child, 
Whom he unjuſtly flew, he juſtly died. 
te -o fay'it, and ſay ſt aloud I did 
this deed : 
vor that I, that Agamemnon's wife 
Dit. The Fury faral to this houſe, 
vengeance for Thyeſtes* horrid feaſt, 
Arm d this form, and, with her ancient 


rage, 
r Hath lor the children ſacrificed the man, 
* Por TEA. 


* This idea will become more 
leſt from the following reflec- 
. Among the diſorders and 
er ies of nature none made a 
ne forcible imprefbon on Æſchy- 
than the ſtrange deſtiny of the 
wn race; with reſpect to man, 


the crimes he commits, and the 
of which he is the victim; and with 
* to the powers above him, 
celeſtial vengeance and blind fata- 
lity ; by the former of which mor- 
tals are purſued when "guilty, and 
by the latter impelled when unfor- 
tunate. Such is the doctrine which 
he had derived from his intercourſe 
with the ſages, which he has incul- 
cated in almoſt all his dramas, and 
which, holding the minds of the 
audience in continual terror, inceſ- 
ſantly exhorted them not to draw 
on them the anger of the gods, and 
to ſubmit to the ſtrokes of fate. 
Hence the ſovereign contempt which 
he teſtifies for the illuſive goods by 
which we are dazzled, and that 
force of eloquence with which he 
urtrays the miſchiefs of fortune, 
aMandra exclaims with indigna- 
tion ; | 


This is the ſtate of man: in proſperons 
fortune, 


A ſhadow, paſſing light, throws to the 


groun 
Joy's baſeleſs fabr c: in adverſity, 


omes Malice with a ſpunge moiſtened 
in gall, 
And win each beauteous character 
away : 
- More than the firſt this melts my ſoul 
to pity. off 
PoTTER. 


&« In his time no other ſtyle was 
known for heroic compoſition but 
that of the epopœia and that of the 
dithyrambic. As they ſuited the 
elevation of his ideas and ſentiments, 
Aſchylus, without enfeebling them, 
transferred them to tragedy. Hur- 
ried away by an enthuſiaſm which 
he was unable to govern, he laviſhes 
epithets, metaphors, every figura- 
tive expreſſion of the emotions of 
the ſoul, and whatever may give 
weight, ſtrength, and magnificence 
to language, or animate and render 
it impaſſioned. Beneath his vigor- 

- © ous 


I 
[| 
| 
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ous il, narative, ſentiments and 
maxims are changed into images, 
which are ſtriking for their beauty 
2 9 In that tra- 

„which may wit riety be 
Sec the offspring of ain "the 
ſoldier who had been ſent by Eteo- 
cles to reconoitre the army of the 
Argives, thus addreſſes his ſovc- 
reign : 


binge Tha ring tes 
tidin 
. from the foe; theſe 


Of firm 


tim bull, 
A in the gore their furious 
In ſolemn oath atteſt the god of war, 
Bellona, and the carnage-loving power 


Of Terror, ſworn from their firm baſe 
to rend 


Ton —_ and lay their ramparts in 

e duit ; ; 

Or, dying, with their warm blood ft 
2 — cep 


Por rIXũ. 


« He ſays of a man of conſum- 
mate prudence:· He reaps thoſe 
« ſage and generous reſolutions 
« which ſpring in the deep furrows 
„ of his ſoul:” and elſewhere; 
« The intelligence by which I am 
4 animated has deſcended from hea- 
«ven to earth, and. cries to me in- 
« cefſantly ; Beſtow but a flight re- 
« gard on what is mortal.“ He 
thus warns a free people early to 
watch over the conduct of a citizen 
dangerous frum his abilities and his 
riches : „ Beware how you nurſe 
up a young lion, bo you careſs 
« him while he yet ars you, or 
„how you reſiſt him when he is 
« grown a ſtranger to fear.” 

« Yet theſe ſhining paſſages are 
accompanied, in ſome of his works, 
by an obſcurity which ariſes not 

from his extreme conciſen=ſ; 
the boldneſs of his figures, but 


alſo from new words, with wh 
he affected to enrich his ff 
Aſchylus conceived that his he; 
ought not to expreſs their ideas | 
the crowd, and that their did 
. be mare elevated than v 
gar language: it indeed frequ: 
riſes — all known — 
To give it vigour, words of ex 
five length, harſhly conſtructed fre 
the fragments of ſeveral others, a 
in the midſt of a ſentence, like thi 
proud towers, to ufe the comparif 
of Ariſtophanes, which overlook 
ramparts of a city. 

The eloquence of ſchylus 
too nervous to 'ubmit to the ref 
ments of elegance, harmony, 
correctneſs; and his flights 
daring not to expoſe him to freque 
ex ravagance and failures. His ſt 
is in general noble and ſublime, 
certain parts grand to excels, : 
pompous to inflation ; but fo 
times degraded and diſguſting 
ignoble compariſons, a puerile p 
on words, and other detects whi 
are common to this author with 
thoſe who poſſeſs more genius th 
taſte, But notwithſtanding | 
faults, he merits a diftingui 
rank among the moſt celebrat 
poets of Greece. 

« Tt was not ſufficient that t 
noble and elevated ſtyle of trag 
ſhould leave in the minds of 
auditors a ſtrong impreſſion of ; 
deur; to captivate the n. ultitude, 
was requiſite that every part of t 
ſpectacle ſhould concur to prodi 

ſame effect. It was then . 
ral. opinion that Nature, 
wing on the ancient heroes 
more lofty ſtature, had impreſſed 
their perſons a majeſty which 
cured them as much reſpect fro 
the people as the enſigns of digni 
by which they were attended. 
ylus therefore raiſed his actors 
high ſtilts or kuſkins. He co. 


their features, which were | 
quent 


concealed their irregularity. 
dothed them in flowing a 
üßcent robes, , the form of 
þ was ſo decent, that the prieſts 
(eres have nat bluſhed to adopt 
The inferior actors were alſo 
dc with maſks and dreſſes ſuit» 
v their parts. 

6 Inſt-2d of thoſe wretched ſeaf- 
which were formerly erected 
haſte, he obtained a theatre fur- 
ed with machines, and embel- 
bed with decorations. Here the 
nd of the trumpet was reverbe- 
wel, incenſe was ſeen to burn on 
altars, the ſhades of the dead 
ariſe from the tomb, and the 
xz: to ruſh from the gulphs of 
nus. In one of his pieces theſe 
mal divinities ap , tor the 
| time, with m of a horrid 
ne, torches in their hands, 
ments intertwined in their hairs, 


g (followed by a numerous retinue 
p Lreadful f It is ſaid that, 
bi the fight of them, and the ſound 
th their terrific howlings, terror 


wed on the whole aſſembly, wo- 
n miſcarried, and children ex- 
ſed with fear; and that the ma- 
rates, to prevent fimilar accidents 
future, commanded that the cho- 
ſhould canfiſt only of fifteen ac- 


inſtead of fifty. 
f « The effect of ſo new 
8 ects could not but aſtoniſu the 
de, tors; nor were they leſs ſur- 
fand delighted” at the intel- 


od re diſplayed in the 1 
n t | he actors, whom Afchylus al- 


It always exerciſed himſelf, He 


es ed their ſteps, and taught 
ed No give additional force to the 
| wn by new and ex geſ- 


He inſtructed them ſtill more 
"ul his example, as he 
Wmed with them in his pieces. 
itunes he called ga the aſſiſtance 


CHARACTER of the TRAGEDIES of ASCHYT.US. 1951 
i difapreeable, with a maik-- of an able maſter of the choruſes, 
nd the art of 


named Teleſtes, who had brought 
e to |; Ia 
the repreſentation of the ſeven chiefs 
before Thebes, he with 
ſuch truth and —— that his 
action might have ſupplied the place 


of the words, 

We have already ſaid that Æſ- 
chylus had transferred to tragedy 
the ſtyle of the ia and the di- 
thyrambic ; he alſo applied to it 
the lofty modulations and impetu- 
ous rhythmus of certain airs, or 
nomi, calculated to excite courage; 
but he did not adopt thoſe innova- 
tions wÞþ:ich began to disfigure the 

cient muſic. His choral chant is 

of grandeur and decorum ; and 
conſtantly in the diatonic genus, 
which is the moſt ſimple and natu- 
ral of all, 

« Being falſely accuſed of having 
revealed in one of his dramas the 
Eleuſinian myſteries, he with dif- 
ficulty eſcaped the fury of the fana- 
tic multitude : yet he forgave the 
Athenians this injuſtice, becauſe his 
life only had been in danger. But 
when he ſaw the pieces of his rivals 
crowned in preference to his own 
— + [ muſt leave to time,” ſaid he, 
« to reſtore mine to the place 
merit ;” and abandoning his- coun- 
try, went to reſide in Sicily, where 
king Hiero loaded him with bene- 
factions and honours. He died 
there a ſhort time after, aged about 


ſeventy years. The following epi- 
taph, which he compoſed hiraſelE, 
was engraven on his tomb: 
« Here lies Æſchylus, the ſon of 
« Euphorion, bora in Attica. He 
« died in the fertile country of Ge- 
« la. The Perſians and the woods of 
« Marathon will for ever atteſt his 
« yalour.” —At the time when he 
wrote theſe lines he was doubtleſs 
diſguſted with literary fame, and 
knew no glory more illuſtrious _ 
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ſcenes. 


that of arms. The Athenians de- 
creed honours to his memory; and 
authors who deſign to dedicate their 
genius to the theatre, have more 
than once been ſeen to go to make 
libations, and recite their works, at 
his tomb. r 

I have ſpoken at ſome length 
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[96] ENQUIRY with RESPECT to the SINGING 


on the merit of this 

almoſt all the ene egos ; 
ced were diſcoveries ; and hee: 
it was more difficult, with the 
dels which he had before his e 
to raiſe tragedy to the elevation 
which he left it, than, after hi 
to bring it to perfection.“ 
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ENQUIRY with RESPECT to the SINGING and DECLAMATIC 
"0 of the ANCIENT TRAGEDY. 


[From the ſame Volume.] 


ec HE ancients have left us but 
little light on this ſubject; 
and modern critics have been di- 


vided in their opinions, when * 
t 


have undertaken to elucidate it. 
has been aſſerted the ſcenes were 
ſung; and it has been affirmed that 
they were only declaimed, or re. 
cited. Some have added, the decla- 
mation was noted. I ſhall give in a 
few words the reſult of my enqui- 
ries. - | 

« 1, The actors declaimed in the 
Ariſtole, ſpeaking of the 
means employed by certain kinds of 

try to produce imitation, ſays, 
that the dithyrambics, the nomi, 
tragedy, and comedy, made uſe of 
rhythm, melody, and verſe; with 
this difference, that the dithyrambics 


and the nomi employed all the three 
together, and tragedy and comedy 


made uſe of them ſeparately : and 


afterwards he ſays that, in the ſame /ang. This propoſition 1s not co " * 


piece, tragedy ſometimes employs 
metre alone, and ſometimes metre 
accompanied with melody. 1 

« Tt is well known that the ſcenes 
were uſually compoſed in iambic 


verſe, becauſe this kind of metre is 


moſt proper for the dialogue. But 


Flutarch, ſpeaking of the muſical 


„ 


execution of the iambic verſes, 
that, in tragedy, ſome were reci 
while the inſtruments played, 2 
that others were ſung. lamati 
was then admitted 1n the ſcenes. 
4 2, The actors frequently ſang 
the ſcenes, To the proof afforded 
the preceding paſſage in Plutard 
I ſhall add the following othe 
Ariſtotle aſſures us that the hyp 
dorian and hypophrygian modes 
keys were uſed in the ſcenes, thou 
they were not in the choruſes. 
When Hecuba and Androt 
che ſing on the ſtage,” ſays Luci 
« we may pardon them; but 0 
&« Hercules ſo far to forget himſelf | 
« to ſing, is an intolerable abſurdity fi 
The characters of Nu, thereto F 
ſang on certain occaſions. 

„ 4. Declamation was never u 
in the interludes, or interval: betais 
the acts, but in theſe the aobole che 


. mer 
« 4. The chorus ſometimes ſang Min 


' the courſe of a ſcene. This is prov n 


from the paſſage in Pollux: Whey. - 
& inſtead of a fourth actor, ſome ee : 
« of the chorus is made to ſing, © | 

And likewiſe by the precept 


Horace: Let the chorus fog > n 0 
* i 


detween the interludes which 
doſely connected with the 
©” alſo by a number of 
It will be ſutficient to 
tothe Agamemnon of Ef. hy- 


Ca 


d-ppolytus of Euripides, from 
n the Oreſtes of the 
é poet, from v. 140 to v. 207, & c. 


. The chorus, or rather its cory- 
n ſonetimes entered into dialogue 
the aZors, and this dialogue was 
ldained. This was eſpecially 
when the chorus was aſked for 
aplanations, or when itſelf re- 
fed them from one of the per- 
; of the drama; in a word, as 
135 it immediately participated 
ation. See, in the Medea of 
vides, verſe 811; in the ſup- 
ants of the ſame poet, v. 634; 
he Iphigenia in Aulis of the 
5. 917, &c. 

The firſt ſcenes of the Ajax of 
cles will ſuffice, if 1 am not 
en, to ſhew the manner in 
K declamation and ſinging were 
eyed ſucceſſively. _ 

ſcene the firſt, Minerva and 
; ſcene the ſcecond, the ſame 
Hax; ſcene the third, Minerva 
Uſes, Theſe three ſcenes 
® the expoſition of the ſubject. 
m relates to Ulyſſes that Ajax, 
itt of frenzy, had killed the 
herds and ſlaughtered the flocks, 
Ming that he had ſacrificed to 
ſengeance the chiefs of the 
This is a fact, and is nar- 
Q in jambic verſes; whence I 
thy the three ſcenes were 
w Mm 1 

Minerva and Ulyſſes go off, and 


IC 


Winians, who deplore the miſ- 
ine of their ſovereign, of whoſe 
actions they have been in- 
ed, The chorus entertains 
which it ſeeks to ſatisfy. It 
WIC 


tom verſe 1099 to verſe 1:50 ; 


Qorus enters: it is compoſed of 


\ 
ind DECLAMATION of ANCIENT TRAGEDY." [97] 


does not employ the iambic verſe ; 
its ſtyle is figurative. It is alone; 
it expreſſes itſelf in a ſtrophe and an 
antiſtrophe, both containing the 
ſame number of verſes of the ſame 
metre. This, therefore, is what 
Ariitotle calls the firſt ſpeech of the 
whole chorus ; and, by confequence, 
the firſt interlude, which was alwavs 
ſung by all the voices of the chorus. 

« After the interlude, ſcene the 
firſt, 7 ecmeſja and the chorus. This 
ſcene, which continues from verſe 
2co to verſe 30), is, as it were, di- 
vided into two parts. In the firſt, 
which contains 6: verſes, Tecmeſſa 
confirms the accounts of the frenz 
of Ajax; her lamentations and thoſe 
of the chorus follow. The verſes 
are anapeſts. Ia the part of the 
chorus is a ſtrophe, with its correſ- 

nding antiſtrophe, jerfetly re- 
embling it in the number and mea- 
ſure of the verſes. I ſuppoſe all 
this to have been ſung. The ſecond 
part of the ſcene, was no doubt, de- 
claimed; it only conſiſts of iambic 
verſes. The chorus interrogates 
Tecmeſſa, who enters into a circum- 
ſtantial account of the action of 
Ajax. The exclamations of Ajax 
are heard, the door of his tent is 
opened, and he appears. 


« Scene the ſecond, 4jax, Tecme/> 
ſa, and the chorus, This ſcene, like 


the preceding, was partly ſung and 
partly declaimed. Ajax (v. 348) 
— four ſtrophes, with their cor- 
reſponding antiſtrophes. Tecmeſſa 
and the chorus reply by two or three 
1ambic verſes, which muſt have been 
ſung, as I ſhall preſently ſhew. 
After the laſt antiſtrophe and the 
anſwer of the chorus, begin, at 
verſe 430, the iambics, which con- 
tinue to verſe 609, or rather -9;. 
In theſe the prince, recovered from 
his delirium, ſignifies to Hecmoeſſa 
and the chorus his reſolution to put 
an end to his life: they entreat him 
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[98] ENQUIRY with RESPECT to the SINGING, &e, 


to abandon ſuch a deſign. He aſks 
to ſee his ſon, takes him in his arms, 
and addreſſes to him an affect'n 
ſpecch. All this is declaimed. 
Tecmeſſa goes out with her child; 
Alx remains on the ſtage ; but he 
obſerves a profound filence, while 
the chorus executes the ſecond in- 
terlude. 

« From this examination, which T 
might carry farther, it is manifeſt 
that the chorus was confidered under 
two different points of view, accord- 
ing as it was employed in either of 
the two diſtinct ſunctions allott<d to 
it. In the interludes, or intervals 
between the acts, the whole chorus 
ſang together; in the ſcenes in which 
it participated in the action, it was 
repreſented by its coryphæus; which 
explains the expreſſion of Ariſtotle 
and Horace, that the chorus ſome- 
times performed the part of an 
actor. 2 | 

« 6, By qawhat marks may the 
parts of a drama which avere ſung be 


diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which were 
on recited 7 I am not able to lay 
down rules for this diſtinction which 
will apply in every caſe; I can only 
fay that it appears to me, that de- 
clamation had pw as often as the 


interlocutors, following the thread 
of the action, without the interven- 
tion of the chorus, expreſſed them- 
felves in a long ſeries of tambics, 
at the head of which the ſcholiaſts 
have written the word Iamboi. I 
inchne to believe, but 1 will not 
poſſitively aſſert, that all the other 
verſes were ſing. We may, how 
ever, in general, affirm that the 


earlier authors applied themſelves . 


more to the melopœia than their 


ſucceſſors; the reaſon of whis 
evident. The dramatic pe 
deriving their origin from 1 
companies of buff ons who travd 
Attica, it was natural for the d 
or ſinging, to be regarded ay 
principal part of tragedy in it 
fancy; and hence, no doubt, 
that it prevails more in the g 
of Mſchylus, and Phrynichu 
contemporary, than in tho 
Euripides and Sophocles. 

„ have faid above, on the aut 
ity of Plutarch, the iambic x 
were ſometimes fung when the 
rus performed the part of an ; 
We in fat find this kind of ve 
irregular ſtanzas adapted to he 


Aſchylus has often uſed it ini 


lated ſcenes ; as, for example, 
of the king of A' gos and the 
rus in the ſupplicants, verſe 
the chorus ſings ſtrophes and 
correiponding antiſtrophes ; 
king repfies five times, and 
time by five iambic verſes ; a 
unleſs I am miſtaken, that al! 
reſponſes were to the ſame air, 
ſimilar examples in the piece: « 
ſame author; in the ſeven chi 
2 9 and 692 ; in the Perf 
256; in Agammenon, v. 1099 
in the ſupplicants, v. 747 
$83. \ 
& 7. Pas the declamatict n 
The Abbé Du Bos pretends t 
was, He has been refuted | 


' memoirs of the academy of 


Lettres; in which it is prove 
the inſtrument by which the v0 
the actor was accompanied, wi 
employed to ſupport the voice 
time to time, and prevent |! 


riſing too high or ſinking too 


HE r mode of pro- 
mth ay the Greek vowels 
deen a ſubject of much contro- 
erer fince the revival of learn- 
in the weſt ; it baving been 
u diſcovered that the Byzantine 
es, the only teachers of the 
unge, had long loft the art of 
aking it, though they continued 
rite it with purity, and even 
nance, Eraſmus firit compoſed 
vimfical dialogue upon the ſub- 
|; and ſoon after Cheke, proſeſ- 
of Greek in the Univerſity of 
bridge, urflertook to examine 
; but bis work was anticipated by 
edit, publiſhed in the year 1542 
Stephen Gardener, biſho of 
ſucheſter, and chancellor of the 
wrrfty, ſtrictly commanding that 
mode of pronunciation eftab- 
ted by the modern Greeks ſhould 
continued : by which the vowels 
l. and T, were conſidered mere- 
6 different i:ns for one ſound, 


9 t dipthongs Ol and ET for ano- 
N and Al and E for another. 


cke and his friends ſound no diffi. 
Its in coufuting theſe abſurdities ; 
neither he, nor thoſe who have 
oved him in the enquiry, have 
ted us much real information, 
Kept that which was before given 
| Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. 
The A,” ſays that critic, « when 
ded, is the moſt ſonoruus of 
ng vowels, It is pronounced 
F the mouth being very much 
Kid, and the breath forced up- 
b. Next is the long E; to 
wince which the mouth is mo- 
ey opened, and the ſound, tol- 
Bly the breath, prefl.d down 
Nut the root of the tongue. Then 


— —— 
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the PROPER MODE of PRONOUNCING the GREEK, VOWELS. 


Fon an Analytical Eſlay on the Greek Alphabet, by Richard Payne 
Knight. ] 


comes the long O, which requires 
the mouth to be circular, and the 
lips contracted round, againſt the 
outward edges of which the breath 
muſt be ſtrongly impelled. The Y 
is leſs ſonorous ; for, the breath 
being conſtrained by a conſidera- 
ble contractlon of the lips, tlie 
ſound produced is flender. In- 
ferior to all is the I; for, the 
mouth being but little opened, 
there is a collifion of the breath 
with the teeth, and the lips are not 
employed in elevating the ſound,” 
This paſſage intirely ſubverts the 
authority of the Byzantine Greeks, 
as well as that of our own ſchoo!s, 
none of which teach the true pro- 
nounciation of the vowels, except 
perhaps the Scotch. The critic has 
conſidered the long ones rather than 
the ſhort ones, not becauſe there 
was any difference in the mode of 
pronouncing them, but becauſe 
tone can be beddoc illuſtrated and 
aſcertained in a long found than a 
ſhort one. It appears, from what he 


ſays, that the A was pronounced as 


tlie Italians now pronounce it, or as 
we pronounce it in the words vajt, 
paſt, Sc. The E was alto as the 
Italians now pronounce it, or as we 
pronounce the A when followed by 
a conſonant and mute vowel, as in 
the words mate, plate, Oc. The 
Italians have alſo the true pronoun- 
ciation of the, which we have 
miſerably corrupted, except when 
followed by a conſonant and mute 
vowels, as in the words cue, vode, 
fc. As for the Y, I am in doubt 
whether any modern nation pro- 
nounces it exaftly as the Greeks did: 
the Italians follow tlie Latins, 
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whoſe U correſponded to the oy dip- 
thong of the Greeks, the true pro- 
nounciation of which is retained by 
the French in their own oz. We 
pronounce it as the dipthong EY in 
ſome inſtances (as in ragp), and 
in others, as the French pronounce 
the ſame dipthong (as in 272), -a 
barbarous ſound unknown to anti- 
quity. Perhaps the neareſt letter to 
it in modern alphabets is the French 


accented U ; the ſaund of which is, 


indeed, poor and flender ; but ſuch 
Dionyſius informs us that of the 
Greek 1 was. 


OBSERVATIONS on the LANGUAGE of BOTANY. 


The vowels have vari-d 
little in their forms, except that 
Upſilon was antiently written 
the Latin V, and the Iota by x: 
dented line, thus z, to diftinn 
it from the Gamma, which 
repreſented by the ſtraight per 
dicular line. The confuſion 
tween theſe two forms probably 
duced the I conſonant ; which { 
in the Roman alphabet, to have 
that affinity with the G which it 
retains in moſt modern 


guages.“ 


OBSERVATIONS on the LANGUAGE of BOTANY, by the Re 
rend Tromas Max TVN, B. D. F. R. W. Profeſſor of Botany 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, and Fellow of the Linnean Society. 


a Letter to the Preſident. 


{From the firſt Volume of the Tranſactions of the Linnean Socict 


SIX. 
* HAVE little doubt of your 
agreeing with me in opinion, 
that nothing has contributed more to 
the rapid progreſs which the f. ience 
of botany has made within the laſt 
thirty or forty years, than the excel- 
lent language which Linneus in- 
vented, an4 which has been by com- 
mon conſent a ſopted, not only by 
thoſe who ollow the ſyſtematic ar- 
rangement of the illuſtrions Swede, 
but by all who ſtudy botany as a 
ſcience. Without pretending to 
any peculiar. foreſight, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the Linnean lan- 
guage will continue to be in uſe, 
even though his ſyſtem ſhould in af- 
ter ages be heglected; and that it 
will be received into every country 
where the ſcience of botany is ſtu- 
died, with certain modifications 
adajring 't reſpectively to each ver- 
nacular tongue. 


to the learned few, there was 
difficulty in uſing the terms of 
Linnean language, exactly as 
author had delivered it: but f 
that it is become a general pur! 
not only of the ſcholar, but of | 
as have not had what is calle 
learned education ; and fine 
fair ſex have adopted it as a favo!! 
amuſement ; it is become necel 
to have a language that ſhall el 
able to every rank and conditio 
language that may be incorpor 
into the general fund, and © 
with it the proper marks of the 
ther tongue, into which it is to be 
ccived, 


end, I beg leave, fir, to ſubau 
your confideration. and to ww 
the ſociety over which you Pf” 
theſe two fundamental print 
Firſt, that we ſhould ade! 


« 80 long as botany was con 


In order to attain this defira 


Cc 0 


1 a poſſible to the Linnean 
xuagt itſelf; an ſe condly, that 
ſhould adapt the terminations, 
a, compounds and derivatives, 
de ſtructure and genius of our 
xing Engliſh, 
« That we ought. to adopt the 
nenn terms themſelves, is ſuth- 
u apparent from the great 
. reſulting from the uſe 
e univerſal language. f we 
e or tranſlate theſe terms, we 
A this advantage, and become 
mcllgible to botaniſts of voy 
A nation, without any benefit 
don the other hand: for theſe 
terms will be equally difficult 
u tothe Engliſh ſtudent ; and 
[require as much explanation as 
vin or Greek, many of which 
precription and poſſeſſion to 
4 in their de enge To load 
ſcience and our Engliſh tongue 
Liuſeleſs addition of new words, 
ainly an evil to be avoided. 
Thus, for inſtance, id the paits 
Futtification, if we adopt the 
ts en-paiement, blaſom, chiwe, 
| tip, porntal, feed-bud, faßt, 
, they require explanation, 
ber appropriate ſenſe, as much 
ahr, cerolia, jtamen, filaments 
bra, piſtillum or piſtil, germes: or 
le, and ſtigma, which are 
ady familiar to the ears of all 
dave ſtudied the ſcience of bo- 
wen though they have little or 
Kquiintance with the learned 
duges. For the ſame reaſons 
«15 to be preferred to /4e4 Or 
Agua or fritque to re, falicie to 
{lane to buſt or chaꝶ, culm to 
ag te to pngered, ovatc tO 
i aaaια˖ to oe per=cleft. 
dome tew Engliſh terms, it 
be owned, were uſed by the 
el Grew » ſuch as empacerent, 


o 


— — 


© Quem penes acbitrium el. 


/ 
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chiwve, feme! for anther, foeintell, 
ovary for germ, and (i or i ien 
for fligma but theſe never made 
their way into the world, or ber ame 
of general uſe. It is not n eſſary 
therefore to diſcuſs the comparative 
merits of theſe terms with the } in- 
nean; ſince, after all, we muſt ſub- 


mit to the ſupreme law in theſe 


matters, general conſent *: and 
when 2 Greek or Latin term has 
been once ſanctioned by uſe. there 
can be no doubt hut thai it ought 
to be preſerred even to a te m ori- 
ginal'y Engliſh, which is either lit- 
tle ka ven, or 1s applied to ano- 
ther ſignification. 

lt ſeems therefore upon the 
whole ta be a deſirable object, that 
all who talk or write of baun in 
Engliſh, ſhould keep as cloſe as poſ- 
ſible to the Linnean language: nor 
does it ſeem liable to any material 
objection, it we proceed with diſ., 
eretion and propriety, without vio- 
lating the rules o common ſenſe or 
of gr-mmar, 

« For inſtance, when there is a 
ſignificant Engliſh term, which has 
been in long and general uſe, it 
ought ta be preferred. Thus it 
would be abſurd to put /emen for 
feea, or fouumn tor la : cell is pre- 
ferable to loculament, partition to 
dyjepiment, and perhaps fea-we/ to 
peficarp. Opinions will differ 
upon the extent to which this ex- 
ception to the general principle 
ſhould be carried: but the original 
terms of the ſcience in our Janguage 
are ſo few, that it may very well be 
conhned within a ſmall compaſs, 

« There are however calcs, in 
which it ſeems adviſcable rather to 
invent a rew Engliſh term, ta ta 
adopt the Linnean, Thus in tae 
caſe of very long words, ſuch as 


Si volet uſus, 
et Jus, et norma loquendi. | 
G cam pa- 
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campaniform, infund:buliform, hypc+ 
cræteriform, and other ſeſquipeda- 
lian terms, which give too great an 
air of pedantry to the language, it 
will perhaps be thought better by 
moſt perſons to uſe bel/haped, fun 
nel-jLaped, and falver-fhaped ; or 
bell form, funel-jorm, and /alver- 
form ; our Engliſh tongue admit- 
ting compounds with great ſucceſs 
and facility ; eſpecially fince theſe 
terms convey immediately to the 
Engliſh Lotaniſt a familiar idea of 
the ſeveral forms of the corolla, 
2 they are intended to ex- 
ih 
$ When words alſo have already 
an appropriate ſenſe in Engliſh, it 
ſeems better to tranſlate them than 
to uſe the originals themſelves. 
Thus, although 1n / Latin we fay 
caulis ſtrictus of exajperatus, and 
felium eraſperatum; yet it h:s on 
abſurg ſound in Engliſh to talk of a 
ri or exaſjerated ſtalk, and of 
aves being exa/perated, On the 
contrary, it is ſtil} worſe, although it 
has not ſo ridiculous a found, to drop 
the original Latin term, in order to 
adopt an Englith one before appro- 
riated to another ſenſe, and there- 
Fore only tending ta create confu- 
fion. What I mean may he exem- 
plified in tie terms /axceolate and 
errate, applied to leaves: theſe are 
become ſufficiently familiar by wle ; 
put if not, the explanation muſt be 
ref-rred to ; whereas, if we uſe the 
word /anced and au, a novice 
might eaſily be miſled ; for having 
been accuſtomed to the ideas of a 
lanced gum and /awed woo, he will 
not readily appiy the former to the 
{hape of a lance's head; or the Jat- 
ter to the ſharp notching round the 


« Caduers fignifles a more quick or ſudden falling off than 4c . The cat 

poppy dropping before the corolla is unto'ded, is fnid to be cu K 

many plants of the claſs Telradyaumia, it falls off but nat till alter the coral 
panded ; the colyx in this calc is ſaid d be deciduas””, b 
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edge of a leaf reſembling the tec 
of a ſaw. 
6 There are likewiſe ſome Lat 
words which do not perfectly af 
late to our language, and theref 
are better tranilated. Such are: 
and ampl-xicaulis, Now we can 
wellſay in Engliſh rere or uam ple rica 
but the firit may frequently be ti 
ſlated 'round this however 
ſometimes create a confuſion, ; 
columner gives the idea of leres 
preciſely ; for when applied t 
ſtem, or any of its ſubdiviſions 
ſignifies, not a cylindric, but 2 
pering form, like the fhatt 
column. The ſecond of n 
terms may be cendered, ſignificat 
enough, embracing or lem claſp 
& Theſe and other except 
which will readily preſent them! 
to any one who confiders the 
ject, being admitted; the advan 
of the ſcience will be moſt effet 
ly conſulted by retaining the 
nean terms, whenever there 
cogent reaſon to the contrary. 
frequently even dangerous to ſu 
tute equivalent terms; or at |e 
requires the u:moſt caution, | 
would avoid confuſion, Th 
we tranſlate the two Linnean t 40 
deciduus and codgcus by the 


| ciple 
Engliſh word Falling, two di «4 
ideas are confounded *: wo nn 
not therefore be better to uk tives, 
two Latin terms, with an E ture 
termination, decidu i and cad) _ 
Plumoſus is rendered t 
pinratut, feathered ; but 18 7 ” 


confounding ideas totally «ill 
and are not theref.re the 
plum ois or rather plaimeſ: an 
nated or rather frianate, to 
ferred ? Dichotomas may be tra 


In 


* 


e but this Engliſh term im- 
ring no more than one diviſion 
p to parts, docs by no means 
þ; expreſs the idea of a ſtem con- 
wally and regularly dividing in 
1s from the bottom to the top. 
rely then dichotomous 1 is prefcr- 
2 e tO for ted. 

hat where ſhall we find Engliſh 
nds to expreſs all the variations 
wbeſcence, which Linneus has 
friminated with fo much nice- 
Some of them indeed may 
gr well admit of tranſlation *; 
ut many will not. For inſtance, 
ne render caber by the Engliſh 
«d , how ſhall we diſtinguiſh 
from aſter, which has the ſame 
mification ? We are therefore re- 
we to the neceſſity of render:ng 
fer, rough J; and of retaiuing 
oft of the other Latin terms with 
lavliſa te: minations, as /cabrous, 
ate, biſpid, &c. unleſs we would 
pantonly load the ſcience of botany, 
nd our Engliſh tongue, with terms 
ewly invented or applied, which 
we not either more- ſignificant, or 
yore ealy to be underſtood, than 
de which we are already in poſ- 
eſlon of, 

As to the ſecond general prin- 
ple, namely, that the terminations 
nd plurals of our words, together 
mh their compounds and deriva- 
res, ſhould be adapted to the ſtruc- 
ur and genius of the Engliſh lan- 
guage ; it will not perhaps by ma- 


12 


1 
af 
eres 
e: 


teuin tion //. 


4% tar, bj Ppidus, exa{peratus, &c. 


e pinaſus thoruy.“ 


'* As lang wool, pili hairs, ſetæ briſtles, hami hooks, flimuli ſtings, aculei prickles * 
terns; hon may be rendered wooly, pi{oſus hairy, ſetaccus britkly, Lamatus hoo 


fo, in order to preſerve the analogy, ex 
Et nova factaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, 
Graco tonte cadant, parc? detorta..—: 
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ny be thought of equal importance 
with the firſt, There is perhaps no 
language that is more irregular 
than ours, or that admits of more 
licence in many reſpects. 

This however is no reaſon why, 
in the formation of new terms, we 
ſhould not follow ſuch fundamental 
rules as we have, avoid irregularities 
as much as poſhble, and add no 
freſh barbaciſms to thoſe which al- 
ready diſgrace us. The well known 
Horatian rule |} muſt be our con- 
ſtant guide in the formation of our 
terminations and plurals ; and ana- 
logy muſt be attended to in the ſtruc- 
ture of our compounds and deriva- 
tives. Thus neciary may be uſed for 
nectarium, piſtil for piſtillum, ſtyle for 
ftylus,pericarp for pericarpium, recepta- 
cle for recegtaculum, capſule tor capſula, 
glume for gluma, culm for culmus, & c. 
Some uf theſe words as nectarium, 
and pericarpium, are become fo fa- 
miliar to learned botaniſts, that they 
will perhaps hardly be perſuaded to 
giveup the Latin termination. The 
final in @ may be admitted more 
readily ; and corclla having uſe on its 
ſide, will doubtleſs be preferred by 
many to caro, which has not ſo me- 
lodious a ſound. Naruraliſts talk 
familiarly of a butterfly's antenna ; 
and cupo:a, which in the laſt century 
was conſidered as a ſtranger, is in 
this admitted to be a denizen. L 
muſt obſerve, however, that by 
changing the final 4 into e, ſome 


„l the yu et norme /oquendi would permit, I ſhould be for rendering all Latin adjec- 
mes ending in «7, hy the Engliſh termination ovs ; and all ſuch as end is gw, by the 


4A As ſeabrities, lava, lanuvo, villus, tomentum, pili, ſe, firige, bami, li muli, aculei, ſurce, 
re, &c. and the adjectives derived from theſe and others; as anatus, lanuginoſus, wits 
"', lumentoſ.ur, piloſus, ſetacens, ſirigoſus, bamatus, acuttatur, furcatus, ſpinoſur, feaber z birtus, 


atus * be tranſlated rengbend. 


Ga con- 
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confuſion will be avoided, which 
ariſes from not diſtinguiſhing the 
Latin feminine fingular from the 
neuter plural; and by uſing /tipule 
for /tip«l/c, we ſhall no longer hear 
of a leaf-ſtalk or petiole having 
two fipula. 

« But whatever allowance may 
be made in fingular terminations, 
the plurals muſt certainly follow the 
analogy of the Engliſh tongue ; and 
if we tolerate corolla and anthera, 

ne arium and precarpium, we cannot 
poſſibly allow of corollæ and an- 
thera, nettariaand pericarpia; but 
we muſt uſe either corollas or corols, 
antheras or anthers, neftariums Or 
nectaries, pericarfiums Or fericarp:, 


according as we preſerve the original. 


term entire, or anglicize it. 

« All derivatives and compounds 
ought to follow the analogy of the 
original words from which they are 
derived, or of which they are com- 
pounded. Thus from ccro/ we re- 
gularly form ccreLer, as from crown, 
corcuet if we adopt the terms 
prick/e and thern, we muſt uſe the 
adjectives prickly and rthernz, not 
aculeate and inge. from glume we 
form glumeye ; from ament, amenta- 
ceous; from awn, awned and awn- 
leſs ; from a or axiila, axiliary ; 
from pinna, pinnate, bipinnate, &c. 
from calyx are formed cahcie, caly- 
cled, calycine; framp-(al, anther, berry, 
we make the compounds five-petal- 
ed, anther-bearing, terrz-bearing, not 


Such are per cent, prr-annum, per- pound, and per-poft ; ipſo facto, minutie, data, errat 
in Vacuo, vice wr a, Plus et minus, vis inertia, in equilibrio, jet- d cau, aqua fortis, agus v4 
ignis fatuus, ceteris paribus ; equivoque, cr tique, j:-nerſcai-quni, 
et cet-ra, et cetera · It ſhould ſeem that the mcrcantile world, the learned world, and th 
faſhionable wor d. had formed a co: ſpiracy to debaſe our ſterling Engliſh by ill-ma 
terms, affect edly introduced without the Ieait neceſſity. 


his thoughts to the ſubject, a 


bacciferons ; from cell, tabe- celle 
from leaf, 1 abo-leaved; from fee 
two-/eeded. 

Without, however, enteri 
too much into the minuteneſſes 
this ſubject, ſuffice it to remar 
that when we admit terms of art 
ſcience to participate in the rig 
of citizens, they ſhould put on 0 
garb, and adopt our mann . 
this rule had always been obſery 
our language would not have bet 
deformed with innumerable barh 
riſms, which learned and unlearn 
ignorance have joined to introgu( 
among us ; and which nothing b 
the conſtant habit of ſpeaking « 
hearing them, can ever reconcile 
our cars *, | 

It would be eaſy to add ma 
more obſervations, but it is not 
deſign to exhauſt the ſubject. 
have addreſſed theſe curſory re 
marks to you, fir, as being att 
head of a ſociety, one of who 
principal views 1s to promote Eng 
liſh botany ;* in hopes that fo 
member of the ſociety, who 
more leiſure than myſeſi, may tu 


handle it ſo fully, that all of us wt 
are engaged in the ſame purſui 
may ſpeak the ſame language. 


I am, 
Weſimin fler, Oct. Sir, &c. 
55 1789. 


Tuo. MarTYN. 


ſca voir vi ure, cui ie, & ce 


: SKETC 


HE ſudden maturity to 
which Michael Angelo 
pzht our art, and the compa- 
we ſeebleneſs of his followers 
| imitators — 2 perhavs be 
dorably, at leaſt plauſibly ex- 
ined, if we had time for ſuch an 
mination, At preſ-nt I ſhall 
u obſerve, that the ſubordinate 
6 of our art, and perhaps of 
ter arts, expand themſelves by a 
„and prog eſſive grow h, but 
ge uhich depend on a native vi- 
wr of imagination generally burſt 
hat onc- in fullneſs of beauty. 
this Homer provably, and 
ukſear, more aſſuredly are ſignal 
pmples, Michzel Angelo poſſeſ- 
he poetica part to a moſt emi- 
ut degree; and the ſame daring 
which urged him firſt to ex- 
re the unknown regions of the 
nation, delighted with the 
relty, and animated by the ſuc- 
ct his diſcoveries, could not have 
& to ſtimulate and impel him 
"rd in his career beyond thoſe 
its which his followers, deſtitute 
de ſame incentives, had not 
agth to paſs, | 
* To diſtinguiſh between cor - 
nels of drawing, and that part 
ich reſpets the imagination, we 
Y lay the one approaches to the 
thanical (which in its way too 
make juſt pretenſions to genius) 
iche other to the poetical. To 
Euragea ſolid and vigorous courſe 
ſtudy, it may not be amiſs to ſug- 
thit perhaps a confidence in the 
Manic produces boldneſs in, the 
ic. He that is ſure of the good- 
ut his hip and tackle puts out 


rat 
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4 of the CHARACTER of MICHAEL ANGELO, as a 


PAINTER» 


yn Sir Joſhua Reynold's Diſcourſe, delivered to the Students of the 
ppl Academy, on the Diſtribution of tae Prizes, Dec. 10, 1790.] 


fearleſſy from the ſhore ; and he 


who knows, that his hand can exe- 
cute whatever his fancy can ſuggeſt, 
ſports with more freedom in embo- 
dying the viſionary forms of his 
own creation, I will not ſay Mi- 
chzel Angelo was eminently poeti- 
cal, only becauſe he was greatly me- 
hanical ; but I am ſure that me- 
chanic excellence invigorated and 
emboldened li; mind to carry paint- 
ing into the regions of poetry, and 
to emulate that art in its moſt ad- 
ventrous flights. | 
Michael Angelo equally poſ- 
ſeſſed both qualifications. Yet of 
the former there were certainly 
great examples to be found in an- 
cient ſculpture, and particularly in 
the tragment known by the name of 
the Torſo of Michael Angelo ; but 
of that grandeur of character, air, 
and attitude, which he threw 1ato 
all his figures, and which ſo well 
correſponds with the grandeur of 
his outline, there was no example ; 
they could therefore proceed only 
from the moſt — and ſublime 
imagination. 
eit is impoſſible not to expreſs 
ſome ſurpriſe, that the race of paint - 
ers who preceded Michael Angelo, 
men of acknowledged great abilities, 
ſhould never have thought of tranſ- 
ferring a little of that grandeur of 
outline which they could not but ſee 
and admire in ancient ſculpture, in- 
to their own works ; but they ap- 
to have conſiderel1 ſculpture as 
the later ſchools of artiſts look at the 
inventions of Michael Angelo, as 
ſomething to be admired, but with 
which they have nothing to do. 


uod 
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Quod ſuter nos, nihil ad nos.—The 
artiſts of that age, even Raphael 
himſelf, ſeeme to be going on very 


contentedly in the dry manner of 


Fietro Perugino, and if Michael 
Angelo had never appeared, the 
art might ſtil] have continued in the 
ſame ſtiJe. 
The fublime in painting, as in 
try, fo overpowers, and takes 
uch a poſſeſſion of the whole mind, 
that no room is left for attention to 
minute criticiſm. The little elegan- 
cies of art in the preſence of theſe 
reat ideas thus greatly expreſſed, 
ole all their value, and are for the 
inſtant at leaſt, felt to be unworthy 
of our notice, The correct judg- 
ment, the purity of taſte, which 
characteriſe Raphael; the exquiſite 
race of Corregio and Parmegiano, 
all diſappear before them. 
« That Michael Angelo was ca- 
icious in his inventions, cannot 
denied ; and this may make ſome 
circumſpection neceſſary in ſtudying 
his works; for though they appear 
to become him, an imitation of them 
is always dangerous, and will prove 
ſometimes ridiculous, © In that 
« dread circle none durſt tread but 
« he. To me, I coniels, his ca- 
price does not lower the eſtimation 
of his genius, even though it is 
ſometimes, I acknowledge, carried 
to the extreme ; and however thoſe 
eccentric excurſions are conſidered, 
we muſt at the ſame time recollect, 
Bat thoſe faults, if they are ſaults, 
are ſuch as never could occur to a 
mean and vulgar mind; that they 
flowed from the ſame ſource which 
produced his greateſt beauties, and 
were therefore ſuch as none but him- 
ſslf was capable of committing; 
they.were the powerful impulſes of 
a mind unuſed to ſubjection of any 
king, and too high to be controled 
&y cold criticiſm. 


CHARACTER of MICHAEL ANGELO, 


„Many ſee his daring eur 
gance, who can ſee nothing elſe. 
young artiſt finds the works of \ 
chael Angelo ſo totally dite 
from thoſe of his own maſter, or 
thoſe with whom he is furround 
that he may be eaſily perſuaded 
abandon and neglect ſtudvingat 
which appears to him wild, yt 
rious, and above his comprevenk 
and which he therefore feels no 
poſition to admire ; a good (if 
tion, which he concludes that 
ſhould naturaily have, it the f 
deſerved it. It is neceſſary the 
fore that ſtudents ſhould be preps 
for the diſappointment which t 
may experience at their firſt (et 
out ; and they mult be caution 
that probably they will not, at f 
fight, approve. 

« It muſt be remembered, t 
as this great ſtile itſelf is artificial 
the higheſt degree, it preſuppoſe 
the Spectator, a cultivated and 
pared artificial ſtate of mind. | 
an abſurdity therefore to ſuppoſe 
are born with this t:ſte, though 
are with the ſeeds of it, nich 
the heat and kindly influence of 
genius, may be ripened in us. 

„A late philoſopher and g 
has obſ: rved, ſpeaking of taſie, t 
We Are £74 No WUKccount 76 t 1 in 


things thould deſcend to wi, Or 1 OB: 
if poſſible, muſt be made tot 
to them. The ſame learned vr 
recommends to us en 12 / [fr 
reliſp, till ave ud a reif Wo 
feel, that what brgan in ficith 
minates in realitz, If there be 6 1 
our art, any thing of that agreel 
or compact, ſuch as I appr. 
there is in muſic, with which a | 
critic 15 neceſſurily required p bio 


ouſly to be acquainted, in ord! or 
form a correct judgment; tie 
pariſon with this art will luſt 


what 1 have ſaid on thele pd 


end to ſhew the probability, we 
ay the certainty, that men are 

born with a reliſh for thoſe arts 
weir moſt refined Rate, which as 
N annot underſtand, they cannot 
vinorelcd with their effects. This 
it file of Michael Ange lo is as far 
moved from the ſimple repreſenta- 
„al the common objects of nature, 
the moſt refined Italian muſic is, 
em the inartificial notes of nature, 
n whence they both profeſs to 
inte. But without ſuch a ſup- 
wed compact, we may be very con- 
Wien! das the higheſt ſtate of refine- 
ent in either of thoſe arts will not 
r reliſhed without a long and in- 
þfrious attention. | 

„la purſuing this great art, it 
muſt be acknowledged that we la- 
hur under greater diffic ulties than 
thoſe who were born in the age of 
& diſcovery, and whoſe minds from 
heir infancy were habituated to this 
lle, who learnt it as language, as 
heir mother tongue. They had no 
mean taſte to unleafn; they needed 
wperſuafive diſcourſe to allure them 
Þ 2 favourable reception of it, no 
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abſtruſe inveſtigation of its princi- 
pies, to convince them of the great 
atent truths on which it is founded. 
We are conſtrained, in theſe later 
days, to have recourſe to a ſort of 
grammar and dictionary, as the only 
means of recovering a dead lan- 
guage, It was by them learnt by 
rote, and perhaps better learnt that 
way than by precept. 

„The ſliſe of Michael Angelo, 
which I have compare to language, 
and which may, poetically ſpeakin 
be called the langua 2. the Gods, 
now no longer exifls, as it did in 
the fifteenth century, yet with the 
aid of diligence, we may in a great 
meaſure ſupply the deticiency which 
I mentioned, of not having his 
works ſo perpetually before our eyes; 
by having recourſe to caſts from his 
models and deſigns in ſculpture; to 
drawings or even copies of thoſe 
drawings; to prints, which however 
ill executed, ſtill convey ſomething 
by which this taſte may be formed ; 
and a reliſh may he fixed and eſtab- 


liſhed in our minds for this grand 
ſtile of invention.” 


b HAT number of trees 


it preſcribe. The term has rather 
i relative meaning. — In ſcenes, 
bought near the eye, we call three 
or four trees a clump. But in 
diſtant and extenſive cenery, we 
ruple not to uſe the term for an 
lmaller detached part of a wood, 
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make a clump, no rules of 


Y, relative chiefly 


oo the &rft Volume of Remarks on Foreſt Scenery and other Wood- 
| land Views, &c. By William Gilpin, A. M.] 


though it may conſiſt of ſome hun- 
dreds,—But though the term admits 
not of exact definition, I ſhall en- 
deavour by amplifications, to make 
the ideas contained under it, as 
diſtin& as I can. 

We diſtinguiſh then two kinds 
of clumps; the /maller, and the 
larger ; confining the former chiefly 

. to 
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to the foreground; and conſidering 
the latter as the ornament of a 4/- 
{ance. ; 


« With regard to the /maller 
clump, the chief beauty we expect 


here, ariſes from contraſt in the parts. 


We have ſeen that in „ingle trees, 
tach muſt have it's characteriſtic 
beauty. It has nothing elſe to de- 
ou on, But in coxvmatiion, the 
uty of tlie :ndividual is not re- 
quired ; the whole clump together 
muſt produce the effect. 
To enumerate all the ſources 
of beautiful contraſt, which con- 
tribute to produce this effect, might 
be difficult. I ſhall curſorily ſuggeſt 
a few. 

In the firſt place the relative 
ſituation of trees, with regard to 
each other, ſhould be conſidered. 
Three trees, or more, ſtanding in a 
line, are formal, In the natural 
wood, you rarely ſee this formality. 
—And yet even three trees en a line 
will be greatly aſſiſted by the lines of 
the ſeveral trunks taking different 
directions; and by the various forms, 
diſtances, and growth of the trecs. 

« Tf three trees do not ſtund in a 
line, they muſt of courſe ſtand in a 
triangle; which produces a great 
variety of pleaſing forms 

« If a fourth tree be added, it 
ſtands beautifully near the middle of 
the triangle, of whatever form the 
triangle, may be. If it beequilate- 
ral, and the tree placed exactly in 
the middle, there are three points, as 
you walk round the triangle, from 
which it will appear offenſively regu- 
lar.— Remarks however of this kind 
affect only young trees, while their 
ſtems are tall, and ſimilar, As they 
increaſe, their different modes of 
rowth—the ſwelling of their roots 

— the habits they contract from wind 
—their ramification - their lateral 
branches, and other accidental cir- 
cumſtances introducg endleſs varieties 


among them; and blot out many 
thoſe littl- formal ties, which atten 
their youth ; though, after all, t 
art;ucial clump will rarely attat 
the beauty of the narura: one, 
If the cum conſiſt of ſtill mo 
trees than four, a preater variet 
among tne ſtems will of courle tak 
place—double triangles, irregulz 
2 and other plcaſin 
«Pe, which may be ſeen exem 
plified in every wood of natura rens 
growth. 
The branches alſo are as muct 
a ſource of contraſt, as the ſtem 
To be pictureſque they muſt inter 
mingle with each other withou 
heavineſs- they muſt hang looſely 
but yet with v4» z.d log/en.js on ever 
fide—and if there be one ſuperio! 
apex, there may be two or three 


others, that are ſubordinate, accord «.( 
ing to the ſize of the clump. mtu 
« Different kinds of tri es alſo, in -H 
the ſame clump, occaſion olten A 
beautiful contraſt. There are few"! 
trees, which will not harmonize with WW" tv" 
trees of a different kind: though |! 
perhaps the moſt ſimple, and beau- Þ 
tiful contraſts ariſe fr: m the various 
modes of growth in the fame ſpecies. iſ "ure 
We often ſee two or three oaks 4 ut, 
termingle their branches together * 
a very pleaſing manner, Mhen the | 
beech is full grown, it is generally, . 


(in a luxuriant ſoil at leaſt,) fo ting] 
heavy, that it rarely blends happily 
either with it's own kind, or with 
any other, The filver-fir too, we Hh. 
have obſerved, is a very unacrcom- 


modating tree.— So alſo are other 
firs ; indeed all that taper to a point. raft 
Not ſo the pine-race. They are Wi" 
clump-headed; and unite well in This 
compo tion. With theſe allo tic 7 
Scotch- fir leagues; from li*tle knots lump 
of which we often ſee beautiful con- 1 th 
traſts ariſe. When they are young, Epen 
and luxur iant, eſpecially if any nuv- Wn 
ber of them above four, or five, are "e. 
planted Wiz 


ned together, they generally 
bm a heavy murky ſpot 1 but as 
& acquire age, this heavineſs goes 
& the inner branches decay, the 
award branches hang looſely, and 
xligently ; and the whole has 
fn a good effect; unleſs they 
we been planted too cloſely, I am 
"her doubtful, how far deciduous 
tres mix well in a clump with ever- 
gens: and yet we ſometimes ſee a 
tural good effe&t of light, and 
tide, from the darkneſs of the fir 
mtraſting agreeably with the 
brightly green of a deciduous tree, 
at coming into leaf. In this how- 
mr J am clear, that if they are 
nixed, they ought not to be planted, 
s they often are, alternately, but 
ach kind together. 

« Contraſts again ariſe from the 
nixture of trees of unequal growth 
from a young tree united with an 
done - a ſtunted tree, with a luxu- 
nant one and ſometimes from two 
three trees, which in themſelves 
re ill ſhaped, but when combined, 
xe pleaſing. 
bee kinds are what chiefly give 
ature's planting a ſuperiority over 
ut, 

& The form of the foliage is ano- 
ber ſource of contraſt. In one 
pt, where the branches inter- 
ingle, the foliage will be inter- 
ven and cloſe; in another, where 
er boughs of each tree hang ſepa- 
erh, the appearance will be light 
|» ud taſy. | 
T * But whatever beauty theſe con- 
Wh exhibit, the effect is totally loſt, 
eas the clump be well-balanced. 
WJ ® is as neceſſary in a combina- 
er, as in a fngle tree. The 
wee conſidered as one object: 
* the ſupport of the whole muſt 
Epend on the ſeveral trunks, and 
ading branches, of which it is com- 
md. We do not expect the mi- 
uz of ſcale and weight: if no 
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Inequalities of all - 
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fide preponderate, fo as to hurt the 
eye, it is enough. Unleſs however 
the clump have ſuffered ſome exter- 
nal injury, it is ſeldom deficient in 

int of balance, Nature always 
conducts the ſtems and branches in 


ſuch eaſy forms, wherever there is 


an opening; and fills up all with fo 
much nice contrivance, and at the 
ſame time, with ſo much pictureſque 
irregularity ; that we rarely wiſh for 
an amendment in her works. So 
true indeed this is, that nothing is ſo 
dangerous as to take away a tree 
from a clump. You will infallibly 
deſtroy the balance, which can never 
be reſtored. | 

« Thus far we have conſidered a 
clump, as a ſingle independent abject — 
as the object of a foregrouna——con- 
fiſting of ſuch a confined number of 
trees, as the eye can fairly include at 
once. And when trees ſtrike our 
fancy, either in the wild ſcenes of 
nature; or in the improvements of 
art, they will ever be found in com- 
binations fimilar to theſe. 

« When the clump = larger, it 
becomes qualified on y as a remote 
objet. combining with vaſt woods; 
and forming a part of ſome exten- 
five ſcene, either as a firſt, as a ſe - 
cond, ora third diſtance. 

« The great uſe of the /arger 
clump is to lighten the heavineſs of 
a continued diſtant wood ; and con- 
nect it gently with the plein: that 
the tranfition may not be too ab- 
rupt. All we wiſhed to find in a 
clamp of this kind, is proportion, 
and general form. 

„ With reſpect to proportion, the 
detached clump muſt not incroach 
too much on the diginity of the 
wood, it aids; but muſt obſerve a 
proper ſubordination. A large tract 
of country covered with wood, will 
admit ſeveral of theſe auxiliary 
clumps of different dimenſions. But 
if the wood be of a ſmaller ſize, the 

clumps 
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clumps alſo muſt be ſmaller, and 
fewer. 
« With regard to the general 


form of the larger clump, we ob- 


ſerved that in a fngle tree, we ex- 
pected elegance in the paris. In 
the /maller clumps this idea was re- 
linquiſhed, and in it's room we ex- 
ed a general contraſt in trunks, 
ranches, and foliage, But as the 
clump becomes larger, and recedes in 


che landſcape, all theſe pleaſing con- 


traſts are loſt, and we are ſatisfied 
with a general form. No regular 
form is pleaſing. A clump on the 
fide of a hill, or in any ſituation, 
where the eye can more eaſily in- 
veſtigate it's ſhape, muſt be circum- 
ſcribed by an irregular line ; in 
which it is required that undulations 
both at the baſe, and ſummit of the 
clump ſhould be ſtrongly marked ; 
as the eye probably has a diſtinct 
view of both. But if it be ſeen only 
on the top of a hill, or along the 


diſtant horizon, (as in theſe fitua- 


tions the baſe is commonly loſt in the 
varieties of the ground) a little va- 
riation 1n the line, which forms the 
ſummit, ſo as to break any diſagree - 
able regularity there, wiil be ſuffi- 
cient. 

« As a large tract of wood re- 
quires a few large clumps to connect 
it gently with the plain; ſo theſe 
large clumps themſelves require the 
ſame ſervice from a ſingle tree, or a 
few trees, according to their ſize. 

« Theſe obſervations reſpect 
chiefly the vaſt ſcenes of nature, 
which are bur little under the con- 
troul of art. While they affiſt us 
however in judging of the natural 
ſcene, they are in many reſpects ap- 
plicable to the embell:ſhed one. To 
the painters uſe, they are moſt adapt- 
ed ; whoſe buſineß is to introduce 
his trees in the happieſt manner; 
whether he ſpread them over his 
canvas in vaſt woods; oi ticak 


them into ſmaller, or larger comb. 
Hons. 

From clumps we naturally b 4 
ceed to park-/cencry, which v0 ge 3 
rally compoſed of combinations 
clumps, interſperſed with lawns, 
is ſeldom compoſed of any large i 
ſtrit of wood; which is the ci” 
racteriſtic of foreſt- ſcenery. 7 

« The park, which is a ſpecies 


landſcape little known, except * 
England, is one of the nobleſt hh 
pendages of a great houſe, } 4x 
thing gives a manſion ſo much d * 

nity as theſe home demeiſns : ! - 
contributes more to mark it's co 4 
quence. . A yreat houſe, in a cou * 
of years, naturally acquires fp ry 

around it. A noble park there! 4 
is the natural appendage of an: a4 

cient -manſion, ! 


« To the ſize, and grandeur n hn 
the houſe, the park ſhould be pr 
portioned, Bienbeim-caſil. with 

addack around it ; or a {mall vi P 
in the middle of Woudſtock-pa 
would be equally out of place. ry 

% The houſe ſhould ſtand ne: 8 
in the centre of the park; that 
it ſhould have ample room about 


on every ſide, Petworth-houſe, Me 
of the grandeſt piles in Eng * 
loſes much of it's grandeur from a 0 
ing placed at the extremity of bon 
park, where it is elbowed by 3 
church-yard. 3x bor 

« The exa2 ſpot depends int1 ly - 
on the ground. There are gra 10 
ſituations of various kinds. I! 9 he 
neral, houſes are built firſt ; * * 
parks are added afterwards, by Wy 5 
occaſional removal of inclolul her 
A great houſe ſtands moſt nobly bei 


an clevated knoll, from whenc® > 


may overlook the diſtant count. 
while the woods of the park fre ant 
the regularity of the mierve bee 
cultivation. Or it ſtands wen ol... 
fide of a valley, which winde # bh 


it's tront ; and is adorned *. 
wo! 


od, or a natural ſtream hiding, 
«| diſcovering itſelf among the 
uns at the bottom of the vale. 
it ſtands with dignity, as Long- 
ve does, in the centre of demeiſns, 
wi ſhelve gently down to it on 
very ſide.— Even on a dead flat I 
ure ſeen a houſe draw beauties 
wind it, At the ſeat of the late 
V. Bilſon Legge, (now lord Sta- 
x) in the middle of Holt-foreſt, 
bun unvaried by a ſingle ſwell, 
4 ret varied with clumps of diffe- 
mt forms, r:ceding behind each 
her, in ſo pleaſing a manner, as 
v make an agreeable ſcene, 

hy theſe obſervations I mean 
ml to ſh-w, that in whatever part 
1 park a houſe may have been 
weinally placed, it can hardly have 
teen placed ſo awkwardly, bur that, 
n ſome way or other, the ſcenery 
pay be happily adapted to it. There 
x: ſome ſituat ions indeed ſo very 
intoward, that ſcarce any remedy 
en be applied: as when the front 
i houſe immediately urges on a 
ning ground. But ſuch awkward 
Iutions are rare; and in general, 
lie variety of landſcape is ſuch, that 
t may almoſt always be brought in 
me form or other, to ſerve the pur- 
poles of beauty. The many im- 
yovements of the ingenious Mr. 
own, in various parts of England, 
tar witneſs to the truth of theſe 
blerrations. - The beauty however 
park-ſcenery is undoubtedly beſt 
played on a varied ſurface - where 
tte ground ſwells, and falls - where 
langing lawns, ſkreened with wood, 
we connected with vallies - and 
Mere one part is continually play- 
ug in contraſt with another. 

„As the park is an appeadige of 
le koufe, it follows, that it ſhould 
participate of it's neatneſs, and ele- 
ce. Nature, in all her great 
mks of landſcape, obſerves this ac- 
damodating rule. She ſeldom 
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es abruptly from one mode of 
cenery to another ; but 2 
connects different ſpecies of lan 
ſcape by ſome third ſpecies, which 
participates of both. A mountain- 
ous country rarely ſinks immediately 
into a level one; the ſwellings and 
heavings of the earth, grow gradu- 
ally leſs. Thus as the houſe 1s con- 
nected with the country through the 
medium of the park; the park 
ſhould partake of the neatneſs of 
the one, and of the wildneſs of the 
other, 

« As the park is a ſcene either 
planted by art, or, if naturally 
woody, artificially improved, we ex- 
pect a beauty, and contraſt in it's 
clumps, which we do not look for in 
the wild ſcenes of nature. We ex- 
pect to fee it's lawns, and their ap- 
pendages, contraſted with each other, 
in ſhape, ſize, and diſpoſition ; from 
which a variety of artificial ſcenes 
will ariſe, We ex that when 
trees are left ſtanding as individual, 
they ſhould be the moſt beautiful of 
their kind, elegant and well-balau- 
ced. We expect, that all. offenſive 
trumpery, and all the rough luxuri- 
ance of undergrowth, ſhould be re- 
moved; unleſs where it is neceſſary 
to thicken, or connect a ſcene ; or 
hide ſome ſtaring boundary. In 


the wild ſcenes of nature we have 


rander exhibitions, but greater de- 
ormities, than .are generally met 
with in the works of art. As we 
ſeldom meet with theſe ſublime paſ- 
ſages in improved landſcape; it 
would be unpardonable if any thing 

diſguſting ſhould _ 

« In the park- ſc 

no expenſive ornament. Temples, 
Chineſe- bridges, obeliſes, and all 
the laboured works of art, ſuggeſt 
inharmonious ideas. If a bridge be 
neceſſary, let it be clegantly plain. 
If a deer-ſhed, or a kceper s lodge 
be required; let the faſhion of _ 
e 


ene we wiſh for . 
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be as ſimple, as it's uſe. Let no- 
thing appear with oſtentation, or 
parade.—Within reſtrictions how- 


ever of this kind we mean not to 


include piles of /upertor grandeur. 
Such a palace as Blenheim-caſtle diſ- 
tributes it's greatneſs far and wide. 
There, if the bridge be immenſe, 
or the obeliſk ſuperb, it is only what 
we naturally expect. It is the chain 
of ideas properly carried on, and 
gradually ley. My remarks regard 
only ſuch houſes, as may be rich 
indeed, and elegant ; but have no- 
thing in them of a juperior mag naſi- 
Cence. 

« One ornament of this kind, I 
ſhould be inclined to allow ; and that 


is a handſome «ate at the entrance of | 


the park: but it ſhould be propor- 
tioned in richneſs, and elegance to 
the houſe ; and ſhould alſo correſ- 
pond with it in ſtile It ſhould raiſe 
the firſt impreſſion of what you are 
to expect. Warwick-caſtle requires 
a mode of entrance very different 
from lord Scarſdale's at Kettleſtone ; 
and Burlcigh- houſe, very different 
from both. The park-gate of Sion- 
houſe is certainly elegant; but it 
raiſes the idea of a ſtile of architec- 
ture, which you muſt drop, when 
yon arrive at the houſe. 
« The road alſo through the park 
ſhould bear the ſame proportion. It 
ſhould be ſpacious, or moderate, 
like the houſe it approaches. Let it 
wind; but let it not take any devia- 
tion, which is not well accounted 
for. To have the convenience of 
winding along a valley, or paſling a 
commodious bridge, or avoiding a 
wood, or a piece of water, any tra- 
veller would naturally wiſh to de- 
viate a little; and obſtacles of this 
kind, if neceſſary, muſt be inter- 

ſed. Mr. Brown was often ver 

appy in creating theſe artificial ob- 
ſtructions. 


« From every part of the ap- 


' with them however to wear thc" 


2 and from the rilings, 2 
avourite walks about the patk, 
all the boundaries be ſecreted. 
view of paling, though in ſome caſe 
may be pictureſque, is in gene 
diſguſting. 

« If there be a natural river, 
a real ruin in the ſcene, it may 14 
happy circ»mſtance : let the beſt 
be made of it: bnt I ſhould bee 
tious in adviſing the create of 
ther. At leaſt I have rarely ſeen 
ther ruins, or rivers well manuf 
tured. Mr. Brown, I think, 
failed more in river-making than 
any of his attempts. An artific 
lake has ſometimes a good effed 
but neither propriety, nor bez 
can ariſe from it, unleſs the he: 
and extremities of it are perſec 
well managed. and concealed : 2 
after all, the ſucceſs is hazardoy 
You may always ſuppoſe it a pc 
tion of a larger piece of wate 
and it is not eaſy to carry on the | 
poſition. If the houſe be magni 
cent, it ſeldom receives much ben 
from an artificial production of t 
kind. Grandeur is rarely prod 
ced. 


— Seldom art 

Can emulate that magnitude ſubl me 

Which ſpreads the native lake; 
failing there, 

Her works betray their character, 
name; 


Aud dwindle into pools 


« The moſt natural inhabitants 

rks are fallow deer; and ve 
beautiful they are; but flocks 
ſheep, and herds of cattle are me 
uſeful; and, in my opinion, Me 
beautiful. Sheep particular!y 4 
very ornamental in a park. The 
colour is juſt that dingy hue, ut 
contraſts with the verdure of th 
ground ; and the flakineſs of the 
wool is rich, and pictureſque. ſhon 


du 


bt 


livery ; and not to be patched 
laters, and daubed over with 
che, To ſee the ſide of a hill 
al with groups of ſheep - or to 
tem through openings among 
holes of — at — diſtance, 
i gleam of light falling upon 


r, 
b is very pictureſque. 

i WW che garden, or pleaſure- 
0 2s it is commonly called, ap- 
of vs nearer to the houſe, than 
n it takes of courſe a higher 
uf, Here the lawns are ſhorn, 
| ad of being grazed. The 
an neſs of the road is changed 
n elegant gravel walk; and 


* are introduced, yet blend 

ef it with the park. Single 
pal take their ſtation here with 
ut propriety. The fpreading 


bt 


x of flowers, and flowering 


dumps of foreſt-trees, which 


or elm, are no difgrace to the 
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moſt ornamented ſoene. It is the 
pony of theſe noble — to 
armonize with every ſpecies of 
landſcape. They equally become 
the foreſt, and the lawn: only here 
they ſhould be beautiful in their 
kind; and luxuriant in their 
growth. Neither the ſcathed, nor 
the unbalanced oak would ſuit a po- 


liſhed ſituation. 


Here too, if the fituation ſuits 
it, the elegant temple may find a 
place. But it is an expenſive, a ha- 
zardous, and often a uſeleſs decora- 
tion. If more than one however be 
introduced in the ſame view, they 
croud the ſcene, unleſs it be very 
extenſive, More than two ſhould in 
no caſe be admitted. In the moſt 
poliſhed landſcape, unleſs nature, 
and ſimplicity lead the way, the 
whole will be deformed.” ; 
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Dr. HERSCHEL'S OBSER 


* [From the Fighty-Rcft Volume of the Ph 


6 my late examinations 
of a ſpace ig the heavens, 
which I had not reviewed before, I 
diſcovered a ſtar of about the 8th 
"magnitude, ſurrounded with a faint- 
ly luminous atmoſphere, of a con- 
ſderable extent, The phænome- 
non was ſo ſtriking, that I could not 
help reflefting upon the circumſtan- 
ces that attended it, which a peared 
to me to be of a very ;nftrudiive na- 
ture, and ſuch as may lead to in- 
ferences which will throw a confider- 
able light on fome points relating 
to the conſtruction of the heavens. 
©« Cloudy or nebulous ſtars have 
been mentioned by ſeveral aſtrono- 
mers ; but this name ought not to 
be applied to the objects which they 
have pointed out as ſuch ; for, on 
examination, they proved to be 
either mere cluſters of ſtars, plainly 
to be diſtinguiſhed with my large 
inſtruments, or ſuch nebulous ap- 
arances as might be reaſonably 
uppoſed to be occaſioned by a mul- 
titude of ſtars at a vaſt diſtance, 
The milky way itſelf, as I have 
ſhewa in ſome former papers, con- 
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perly ſo called. e 


perceptible degrees I have bee! 


' 4 < 
— 


Hloſophical Tranſactions 


ſiſts intirely of ſtars, and by 


on from the moſt evident cong 
of ſtars, to other groups in u 
the lucid points were ſmaller 
ſtill very plainly to be ſeen ; 
from them to ſuch wherein 
could but barely be ſuſpedted, 
arrived at laſt to ſpots in whic 
trace of a ſtar was to be diſce 
But then the gradations to the 
ter were by ſuch well cont 
ſteps as left no room for doubt 
that all theſe phenomena 
equally occaſioned by ſtars, var 
diſperſed in the immenſe expat 
the univerſe, 
« When I purſued theſcrelq 
es, I was in the ſituation of a 
ral philoſopher who follows t 
rious ſpecies of animals and | 
from the height of their perk 
down to the Joweſt ebb of 
when, arriving at the veg 
kingdom, he can ſcarcely pol 
to us the preciſe boundary 
the animal ceaſes and th. pla 
ins; and may even bY = 
uſpect them not to * 


gent. But recollecting himſelf, 
compares, for inſtance, one of 
+ human ſpecies to a tree, and all 
«ht on the ſubje& vaniſhes before 
n, In the ſame manner we paſs 
kwugh gentle ſteps from a coarſe 
Wer of ſtars, ſuch as the Pleiades, 
* Praſepe, the milky way, the 
aer in the Crab, the nebula in 
rules, that near the precedi 

by of Bootes, the 17th, 38th, 41 

the 9th claſs of my catalogues, 
+ 1cth, 2oth, 35th of the 6th claſs, 
be 42d, 48th, 213th of the 1ſt, the 
th, 15oth, 7 56th of the zd, and 
8th, 140th, 725th, of the 2d, 
thout any heſitation, till we find 
urſelves brought to an object ſuch 
the nebula in Orion, where we 
ſtill inclined to remain in the 
e adopted idea, of ſtars exceed- 
ly remote, and inconceivably 
„ed, as being the occaſion of 
\ "remarkable appearance. It 
ems, therefore, to require a more 
Wmilar object to ſet ns right 
pin, A glance like that of the na- 
nliſt, who caſts his eye from the 
neſt animal to the perfect vege- 
Me, is wanting to remove the 
from the mind of the aſtronomer. 
r object I have mentioned above, 
I the phænomenon that was want- 
ky lor this purpoſe. - View, for 
e, the 19th cluſter of my 6th 
as and afterwards caſt your eye on 


— 
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= mee ſtar, and the reſult will 
re leis deciſive than that of the 
ait we have alluded to. Our 
rent, I may venture to fay, 
4 | be that the nebuloſity about the 
er not of a ſtarry nature. 

of * But, that we may not be too 


Apitate in theſe new deciſions, 
"= enter more at large into the 
woas grounds which induced ns 
ume, that every viſibte object, 


lat j 

. 13 ite extended and diſtant heavens, 
eſe bs of the ſtarry kind, and collate 
diff UW With thoſe which now offer 
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themſelves for the contrary opint- 
on. 
It has been obſerved, on a for- 
mer occaſion, that all the ſmaller 
parts of other great ſyſtems, ſuch as 
the planes, theirrings and ſatellites, 
the comets, and ſuch other bodies of 
the like nature as may belong to 
them, can never be perceived by us, 
on account of the faintnefs of light 
reflected from ſmall, opaque objects; 
in my preſent remarks, therefore, 
all theſe are to be entirely ſet aſide. 

« A well- connected ſeries of ob- 
jects, ſuch as we have mentioned 
above, has led us to infer, that all 
nebulæ conſiſt of ſtars. This 
being admitted, we were authoriſed 
to extend our analogical way of 
reaſoning a little farther, Many of 
the — * had no other appearance 
than that whitifh'cloudineſs, on the 
blue ground upon which they ſeem- 
ed to be projected, and why the 
ſame cauſe ſhould not be aſſigned to 
explain the moſt extenfive nebulo- 
ſities, as well as thoſe that amounted 
only to a few minutes of a degree 
in ſize, did not appear, It could 
not be inconfiſtent to call up a teleſ- 


copic milky way, at an immenſe 
diſt 


ance, to account for ſuch phæno- 
mena ; and if any part of the nebu- 
loſity ſeemed detached from the reſt, 
or contained a viſible ſtar or two, the 
Py of ſeeing a few near 
ars, apparently ſcattered over the 
far diſtant regions of myriads of 
fidereal collections, rendered nebu- 
lous by their diſtance, would alfo 
clear up theſe ſingularities, 
„In order to be more eaſily un- 


derſtood in my remarks on the com- 


e diſpoſition of the heavenly 
ies, I ſhall mention ſome of 
the particulars which introduced the 
ideas of conne:tion and disjunction: 
for theſe, being properly founded 
upon an examination of objects that 


mey be reviewed at any time, will 
be 
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be of conſiderable importance to the 
validity of what we may advance 
with regard to my lately diſcovered 
nebulous ſtars. R 
On June the 27th, 1786, I ſaw 
aà beautiful cluſter of very ſmall 
ſtars of various ſizes, about 1; in 
diameter, and very rich of ftars. 
On viewing this object, it is impoſ- 
ſible to withhold our aſſent to the 
idea which occurs, that theſe ſtars 
are connected ſo far one with ano- 
ther, as to be gathered together 


within a certain ſpace, of little ex- 


tent, zullen compared to the vat 
expanſe of the — As this 
phænomenon has been repeatedly 
ſeen ina thouſand caſes, I may juſtly 
lay great ſtreſs on the idea of ſuch 
ſtars being connected, | 
“In the year 1779, the gth of 
September, I diſcovered a very ſmall 
ſtar near « Bootis. The queſtion 
here occurring, whether it had any 
connection with or not, was de- 
termined in the negative; for con- 
lidering the number of ſtars ſcatter- 
ed in a variety of places, it is far 
from being uncommon, that a ſtar 
at a great diſtance ſhould happen to 
bz nearly in a line drawn from the 
ſun through, and thus conſtitute 
the obſerved double ſtar.  . 
„The 5th of September, 1-$2, 
when | firſt ſaw the planetary nebu- 
la near, Aquarii, I pronounced it to 
be a ſyſtem whoſe parts were con- 
nected together. Without entering 
into any kind of calculation, it is 
evident, that a certain equal degree 
of light within a 84 all ſpace, 
Joined to the particular ſhape this 
object preſents to us, which is nearly 


round, and even in its deviation 


conſiſtent with regularity, being a 
little elliptical, ought naturally to 
give us the idea of a conjunction in 
the things that produce it. And a 
conſiderable addition to this argu- 
ment may be derived from a repeti- 


tion of the ſame phænomenon, 
nine or ten more of a ſimilar co 
ſtruction, 

« When I examined the cly 
of ſtars, following the head of t 
reat dog, I found on the 19th 
arch, 786, that there was with 
this cluſter a round, reſolvable 
bula, of about two minutes in di 
meter, aud nearly of an equal d 
gree of light throughout, He 
conſidering that the cluſter was fr 
trom nebuloſity in other parts, at 
that many ſuch cluſters, as well 
many ſuch nebulz, exift in dive 
parts of the heavens, it appeared 
me very probable, that the neb 
was unconnected with the cluſte 
and that a ſimilar reaſon would 
eaſily account for this appearance 
it had reſolved the phænomenon 
the double {tar near: Bootis; that 
a caſual ſituation of our ſun a 
the two other objects nearly in a li 

And though it may be rather m 
remarkable, that this ſhould happ 
with two compound ſyſtems, whic 
are not by far ſo numerous as ling 
ſtars, we have, to make up fort 
ſingularity, a much larger ſpace 
which it may take place, the clu 
being of a very conſiderable exte! 
„ On the 15th of Februai 
1786, I diſcovered that one of u 
— nebulæ, had a ſpot in t 
centre, which was more lumin 
than the reſt, and with long atte 
tion, a very bright, round, wel | 
fined centre became viſible. 1 My | 
mained not a ſingle moment 
doubt, but that the bright cent 
was 2 with the reſt of tl 
apparent diſk. 

x” In the year 1785, the 6th 
October, I found a very bie 
round nebula, of about 14 mM!" 
in diameter. It has a large, bi 
nucleus in the middle, which is u 
doubtedly connected with the dum 


ous parts about it. And Cough 


confeſs, that if this phænome- 

and many more of the ſame 
re, recorded in my catalogues of 
ie, conſiſt of cluſtering ſtars, 
zd ourſelves involved in ſome 
uy to account for the extraor- 
condenſation of them about 
entre; yet the idea of a con- 
boa between the outward parts 
theſe very condenſed ones with - 
zby no means leſſened on that 
nt 


There .is a teleſcopic milky 
x, which I have traced out in the 
ns in many ſweeps made from 
jar 1783 to 1989, It takes up 
xe of more than 60 ſquare de- 
nal the heavens, and there are 
lands of ſtars ſcattered over it: 
g others, four that form a tra- 
hn, and are ſituated in the well 
u nebula of Orion, which is 
ded in the above extent. All 
& ſtars, as well as the four I have 
pioned, I take to be entirely un- 
| with the nebuloſity which 
wes them in appearance. 
iz; them is alſo 4 Orionis, a 
far, improperly ſo called by 
xr aſtronomers ; but it does not 
Ito be connected with the milki- 
ay more than the reſt. 
| come now to ſome other phæ· 
ev, that, from their ſingulari- 
dert undoubtedly a very full 
Won, Among the reaſons 
induced us to embrace the 
n, that all very faint milky 
wity ought to be aſcribed to an 
Wage of ſtars is, that we could 
ally aſſign any other cauſe of 
importance for ſuch lumin- 
pearances, to reach us at the 
tile diſtance we muſt ſuppoſe 
wes to be from them. But if 
Azument of conſiderable force 

now be brought forward, to 
ae exiſtence of a luminous 


* ln 3 ſtate of modification 
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very different from the conſtruction 
of a ſun or ftar, all objections, 
drawn from our incapacity of ac- 
counting for new phanomena . upon 
old principles, will loſe their vali - 
dity. 

A Hitherto I have been ſhewing, 
by various inſtances in objects whoſe 
places are given, in what manner we 
— form the ideas of connection 
and its contrary by an attentive in- 
ſpection of them only: I will now 
relate a ſeries of obſervations, with 
remarks upon them as they are de- 
livered, from which I ſhall atterwards 
draw a few ſimple concluſions, that 
ſeem to be of conſiderable import- 
ance. 


« To diſtinguiſh the obſervations 


from the remarks, the former are 


given 1n italics, and the date annex- 


ed is that on which the objects were 


diſcovered ; but the deſcriptions 
are extracted from all the obſerva- 
tions that have been made upon 
them. 

x October 16, 1784. A flar of 
about the gth magnitude ſurrounded 
by a milky nebuloſfitr, or chevelure, 
of about 3 minutes in diameter. 
nebulofity is very faint, and a little 
extended or elliptical, the extent be- 
ing not far from the meridian, or a 
little from north preceding to ſouth 
following. The chevelure involves 
a ſmall ftar, which is about 14 i- 
nute north of the cloudy far: other 
flars of equal magnitude are perfectly 
free from this appearance. 

« My preſent judgment concern- 
ing this remarkable object is, that 
the nebuloſity belongs to the ſtar 
which is ſituated in its center. The 
ſmall one, on the contrary, which is 
mentioned as involved, being one of 
many that are profuſely ſcattered 
over this rich neighbourhood, I 
ſuppoſe to be quite unconnected 
with this phænomenon. A circle of 
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three minutes in diameter is ſuffi- 
ciently large to admit another ſmall 
ſtar, without any bias to the judg- 
ment I form concerning the one 1n 
queſtion, | 


« It mvſt appear ſingular, that 


ſuch an object ſhould not have im- 
mediately ſuggeſted all the remarks 
contained in this paper; but about 
things that appear new we ought 
not to form opinions too haftily, 
and my obſervations on the con- 
ſtruction of the heavens were then 
but entered upon. In this caſe, 
therefore, it was the ſafeſt way to lay 
down a rule not to reaſon upon the 

nomena that might offer them- 


ſelves, till I ſhould be in poſſeſſion 


of a ſufficient ſtock of materials to 
guide my reſearches. 

„ October 16, 1784, A ſmall 
far of about the 11th or 12th mag- 
mitude, very faiutly affected with 
milky nebuloſiey; other flars of 
the ſame magnitude are perftly free 
from this appearance. Another ob- 
ſervation mentions 5 or 6 /mall 
flars within the ſpace of 3 or 4's 
all very faintly 2 in the ſame 
mannner, and the nebulojity fuſe 
feled to be a little ſtronger about each 
ftar. But a third obſervation ra- 
ther oppoſes this increaſe of the 
faintly luminous appearance. 

« Here the connection between 
the ſtars and the nebuloſity is not ſo 
evident as to amount to conviction ; 
for which reaſon we ſhall paſs on 
to the next. y 

« January the 6th, 1785. 4 
bright flar with a confiderable milly 
chewelure; a little extended, 4 or 5 
in length, and near 4 broad; it loſes 
itſe F inſenſibly. Other flars of equal 
magnitude are perfectly free from this 
chevelure. 

“ The connection between. the 
ſtar and the chevelure cannot be 
doubted, from the inſenſible grada- 


- great extent. 


tion 'of its luminous appear 
decreaſing as it receded from 
center. 

„January 3r, 1785, 4 
confiderable far, with / = 
and 1 irregular, milly 00 
lure; other flars of the ſame ji: 
perfectly free from ſuch appearan 

„ can have no doubt of! 
connection between the ſtar anc 
chevelure. 

October 5, 1785. A far 
a flirong bur all around. A ſe 
obſervation calls it a very bright 
c'eus, with a milky nebuloſity, 0 
A third ſuſpects 
miltine to belong to more of 


fame, which is diffuſed over the « 6 
Javeep in that place; but a fo tor. 
ſays, that the milky nebuloſty is vi 
Aronger than <what the n inc: 
ground, on which the ſtar is H. 
intitles it tos 2 

„The connection, therefore if 
tween the nebuloſity and the fi vi 
evident. — far; 

« January 1, 1786. 4% frm 
rounded with milky chevelure ; 4 
Aar is not central. A ſecond oi « « 
vation calls it affected with a 6s 
faint, and extenſive, milty ch conf 
A third only mentions a far of «uit 
auith milky chevelure, velu 

As by the word chevel « 
always denoted ſomething re doul 
to a center, the connection cally © d 
be doubted. call 

« February 24, 1786. 4 bs 
derable flar, very faintly affect l, 
milky chevelure. A ſecond ob erg 
tion, much the ſame. equa 

« November 28, 1786. vo- 
involved in milky chevelure- « 

«6 January 17, 1787. toth 
with a pretty firong miliy - 6 
equally diſperſed all around: 0 Aer 
is about the gih magni" ntu 
memorandum to the obſer fain 


fays, that, baving but juſt beg 


geded the glaſs to be covered with 
27 7 he 50 out of order: but 
gt a ftar of the 1Cth or 11th magni- 
tude, Ju north of it, was free from 
th Jane appearance. A ſecond ob- 
duration calls it one of the moſt re- 
workable phenomene I ever bave ſeen, 
and like my northern planetary nebula 


in its ng ate. 

6 The — between the 
far and the milky nebuloſity is 
yithout all doubt. 

November 3, 1787. 4 bright 
far with faint nebulgity. A ſecond 
obſervation mentions the ſtar to be 
of the gth magnitude, and the faint 
whulofity of very little extent. 

« ſune 11, 1787. Suſpected, ſtel- 
lar. By a ſecond obſervation 17 is 
verified, and called a very ſmall flar 
involved in extremely faint nebul- 


ID 

November 25, 1788. 4 far 
if about the 9th magnitude, ſurrounded 
with very faint milky nebuloſiiy; other 
lar of the ſame fize are perfettly free 
from that appearance. Leſs than 1' in 
diameter. The ftar is either not round 
1 double, 

„March 23, 1789. 4 bright, 
anſderably abel defined nucleus, 
”s a very faint, ſinail, round che- 
velure, 

„The connection , admits of no 
doubt ; but the object is not perhaps 
of the ſame nature with thoſe which 
call cloudy ſtars. 

„April 14, 1789. A confidera- 
ble, bright, — nr up —.— a 
large place in the middle of nearly an 
qual brightneſi, but leſs bright to- 
wards the margin. | 

« This ſeems rather to approach 
tothe planetary ſort. 

March 35, 1790. A pretty con · 
fderable ſtlar of the gib or 10th mag- 
ntude, viſibly affected with very 
faint nebulofuty of little extent, all 
bund. A power of 300 ſhewed the 
whuleſity of greater extent. 
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„The connection is not to bg 
doubted. 8 

„% March 19, 1790. A very bright 
nucleus, with a ſmail, very faint che- 
wvelure, exactly round. In a low ſitu- 
ation, where the chevelure could hardly 
be ſeen, this object would put on the ap- 
pearance- of an ill- defined, planetary 
nebula. of 6, 8, or 10" diameter. 

« November 13, 179%. 4 meft 
fingular phenomenon : 4 ſtar of 
about the 8th magnitude, with 4 
faint luminous atmujphere, of à cire 
cular form, and of about 3“ in dia- 
meter. I he flar is perfectly in the 
center, and the atmoſphere is ſo diluted, 
faint, and equal throughout, that 
there can be no ſurmiſe of its conſiſt+ 
ing of ſtars; ner can there be à doubt 
of the evident connection between the 
atmoſphere and the flar. Another 
ftar, not much leſs in brightneſs, and 
in the ſame field with the above, was 
perfectly free from any ſuch appeary 
ances 

« This laſt object is ſo deciſive in 
every particular, that we need not 
heſitate to admit it as a pattern, from 
which we are authorized to draw 
— following important conſequen- 

„ Sunpoſing the connection be- 
tween the ſtar and its ſuriounding 
nebuloſity to be allowed, we argue, 
that one of the two following caſes 
muſt neceſſarily be admitted. In 
the firſt place, it the nebuloſity con- 
ſiſt of ſtars that are very remote, 
which appear nebulous on account 
of the ſmall angles their mutual diſ- 
tances ſubtend at the cye. whereby 
they will not only, as t were, run 
into one another, but alſo appear 
extremely faint and diluted ; then, 
what mult be the enormous ſize af 
the central point, which - outthines 
all the reſt in 1o ſuperlative a degree 
as to admit of no compariton?. In 
the next place, if the ſtar be no 
bigger than common, how ver 


H 4 {m 


| Georgian 


ſmall and compreſſed muſt be thoſe 


other luminous points that are the 


occaſion of the nebuloſity which ſur- 
rounds the central one? As, by the 
former ſuppoſition, the luminous 
central point muſt far exceed the 
ſtandard of what we call a ſtar, ſo, 
in the latter, the ſhining matter 
abont\the center will be much too 
ſmall to come under the ſame deno- 
mination; we therefore either have 
a central body which is not a ſtar, 
ur have a ſtar which is involved in 
a ſhining fluid, of a nature totally 
unknown to us. 

can adopt no other ſentiment 
than the latter, ſince the probability 
1s certainly not for the exiſtence of 
ſo enormous a body as would be re- 
quired to ſhine like a ſtar of the 8th 
magnitude, at a diſtance fufficiently 
great to cauſe a vaſt ſyſtem of ſtars 
to put on the appearance of a very 
diluted, milky nebuloſity. 

% But what a field of novelty is 
here opened to our conceptions ; a 
ſhining fluid, of a brightneſs ſuffi- 
cient to reach us from the remote 
regions of a ſtar of the #th, gth, 
1cth, 11th, or 12th magnitude, 
and of an extent ſo conſiderable as 
to take up 3, 4, 5, or 6 minutes in 
diameter! can we compare it to the 
coruſcations of the electrical fluid in 
the aurora borealis ? or to the more 
magnificent cone of the zodiacal 
light as we fee it in ſpring or au- 
tumn? the latter, notwithſtanding I 
have obſerved it to reach at leaſt go 
degrees from the ſun, is yet of fo 
little extent and brightneſs as pro- 
bably not to be perceived even by 
the inhabitants of Saturn or the 
lanet, and muſt be ut- 
terly inviſible at the remoteneſs of 
the neareſt fixed ſtar. 

More extenſive views may be 
derived from this proof of the ex- 
iſtence of a ſhining matter. Per- 


* 
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haps it has been too haſtily ſurmiſet 
that all milky nebuloſity, of whic 
there is fo much in the heaven, i 
owing to ſtarlight only, Theſe ne 
bulous ſtars may ſerve as a clue te 
unravel other myſterious phznc 
mena. If the ſhining fluid that ſur 
rounds them is not ſo eſſentially con 
nected with theſe nebulous ſtars by 
that it can alſo exiſt without them 
which ſeems to be ſufficiently pro 
bable, and will be examined here 
aſter, we may with great facility ex 
plain that very extenſive, teleſcopig 
nebuloſity, which, as I mentioned 
before, is expanded over more tha 
ſixty degrees of the heavens, about 
the conſtellation of Orion; a Jumi 
nous matter accounting much bette 
for it than cluſtering ſtars at a dif: 
tance, In this caſe we may alſo 
pretty nearly gueſs at its ſituation, 
which muſt commence fomewhere 
about the range of the ſtars of the 
oth magnitude, or a little farther 
from us, and extend equally in ſome 
places perhaps to the regions of thoſe 
of the ↄth, 1cth, 11th, and 12th. 
The foundation for this ſurmiſe 15, 
that, not unlikely, ſome of the ſtars 
that happen to be fituated in a more 
condenſed part of it, or that perhaps 
by their own attraction draw together 
ſome quantity of this fluid greater 
than what they are entitled to by 
their ſituation in it, will, of courſe, 
aſſume the appearance of cloudy 
ſtars; and many of thoſe ] have 
named are either in this ſtratum of 
luminous matter, or very near it. 
« We have ſaid above, that in 
nebulous ſtars the exiſtence of the 
ſhining fluid does not ſeem to be 0 
eſſentially connected with theventril 
points that it might not alſo exit 
without them. For this opinion 
we may aſſign ſeveral reaſons. One 
of them is the great reſemblance be- 


tween the chevelure of theſe tr 
do arr 2 


be diffufed extenſive nebuloſity 
toned before, which renders it 
y probable that they are of the 
nature. Now, if this be ad- 
ad, the ſeparate exiſtence of the 
nous matter, or its independ- 
eon a central ſtar, is fully proved. 
may alſo judge, very confi- 
atly, that the light of this ſhining 
is no kind of reflection from 
far in the center; for, as we 
already obſerved, reflected light 
never reach us at the great diſ- 
xe we are from ſuch objects. Be- 
s how impenetrable would be 
xmoſphere of a ſufficient denſity 


fect ſo great a quantity of light; 


parts of the chevelure are nearly 
Inght as thoſe that are cloſe to 
far; ſo that this ſuppoſed at- 
ſphere ought to give no obſtruc- 
[to the paſſage of the central 
If, therefore, this matter is 
hminous, it ſeems more fit to 
dice a ſtar by its condenſation 
do depend on the ſtar for its ex- 


Many other diffuſed nebulofi- 
beſides that about the conſtella- 
of Orion, have been obſerved 
ipetted ; but ſome of them are 
aby very diſtant, and i un out 
0 pace. For inſtance, abquit 
mutes in time preceding £ Cygnl, 
ipet as much of it, as covers 
lour ſquare degrees; and much 
the ſanys quantity 14 preced- 
W125 Tauri. A ſpace of al- 
Square degrees, G precedin 
nanguli, ſeems to be tioged 
milky nebuloſity. Three mi- 

preceding the 46 Eridani, 
milky nebuloſity is expanded 
nore than two {quare degrees, 
reding the 1 3th Canum vena- 
im, and again 48” preceding 
ane ſtar, I found the field of 
defied yith whitiſh nebuloſity 


j yet we obſerve, that the out- 
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throughout the whole breadth of 
the ſweep, which was 2 39 47 


following the 57 Cygni, a confider- 


able ſpace is filled with faint, milky 
nebuloſity, which is pretty bright in 
ſome places, and contains the zyth 
nebula of my Vth claſs, in the 
brighteſt part of it. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the 44th Piſcium, very 
faint nebuloſity appears to be diffuſed 
over more than 9 ſquare degrees of 
the heavens. rl theſe x 
nomena, as we have already ſeen, 
will admit of a much eaſier explana- 


tion by a luminous fluid than by 


ſtars at an immenſe diſtance. 

« The nature of planetary ne- 
bulz, which has hitherto been in- 
volved in much darkneſs, may now 
be explained with ſome degree of 
ſat ĩsſaction, ſinge the uniform and 
very conſiderable brightneſs of their 
apparent diſk accords remarkabl 
well with a much condenſed, lumi- 
nous fluid ; whereas to ſuppoſe them 
to conſiſt of cluſtering ſtars will not 
ſo completely account for the milki- 
neſs or ſoft tint of their light, to 
produce which it would be required 
that the condenſation of the ftars 
ſhould be carried to an almoſt in- 
conceivable degree of accumulation. 
The ſurmiſe of the regeneration of 
ſtars, by means of planetary ne- 
bulz, expreſſed in a former paper, 
will become more probable, as all 
the luminous matter contained in 
one of them, when gathered toge- 
ther intoa body of the ſize of a ſtar, 
would have nearly ſuch a quantity 
of light as we find the planetary ne- 
bulz to give. To prove this expe- 
rimentally, we may view them with 
a teleſcope that does not magnify 
ſufficiently to ſhew their extent, by 
which means we ſhall gather all their 
light together into a point, when 
they will be found to aſſume the ap- 
pearance of ſmall ſtars; that 1 
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ſtars at the diftance. of thoſe which 
we call of the 8th, gth, or oth 
f — 7 2 is 
upporte the diſcov 
— a Lell Jefined, lucid point, = 
ſembling a ſtar, in the centre of one 
of them ; for the argument which 
has been uſed, in the caſe of nebu- 
lous ſtars, to ſhew the probability of 
the exiſtence of a luminous matter, 
which reſted upon the diſparity be- 
tween a bright point and its ſur- 
rounding ſhining fluid, may here be 
alledged with equal juſtice. If the 
point be a generating ſtar, the fur- 
ther accumulation of the already 
much condenſed, luminous matter, 
may complete it in time. | 
« How far the light that is perpe- 
tually emitted from millions of ſuns 
may be concerned in, this ſhining 
fluid, it might be preſumptuous to 
attempt to detetermine ; but, not- 
withſtanding the unconceivable ſub- 
tilty of the particles of light, when 
the number of the emitting bodies 
is almoſt infinitely great, and the 
time of the continual emiſſion inde- 
finitely long, the 122 of emitted 
* may well become adequate 
to the conſtitution of a ſhining fluid, 
or luminous matter, provided a 
cauſe can be found that may retain 
them from flying off, or reunite 
them. But ſuch a cauſe cannot be 
difficult to gueſs at, when we know 
that light is ſo eaſily reflected, re- 
fracted, inflected, and deflected; 


For theſe places we muſt refer our readers to the eighty- firſt volume of th 


loſophical Tranſactions. 


repeated inſpection of the ſame 


and that, in the immenſe range 
its courſe, it muſt paſs through 


numerable ſyſtems, where it can £0 
but frequently meet with many e F 
ſtacles to its rectilinear progreſ T 


Not to mention the great count 
action of the united attractive fe 
of whole ſidereal ſyſtems, 1 
muſt be continually exerting tb 
power upon the particles while il 
are endeavouring to fly off. He 
ever, we ſhall hay no ſtreſs ups 
ſurmiſe of this kind, as the me 
of Krifying it are wanting: no 
it of any immediate conſequence 
us to know the origin of the lu 
nous matter, Let it ſuffice tha 
exiſtence is rendered evident, 
means of nebulous ſtars. 

6 I hope it will be found, tha 
what has been ſaid I have not! 
ched out into hypothetical rea 
ings ; and that facts have all al 
been kept ſufficiently in view. 
in order to give every one a fair 

rtunity to follow me in the 

ections I have been led into, 

lace of every object from whi 
— argued has been r 
ded*, that the validity of what! 
advanced might be put to the 
by thoſe who are inclined, and 
niſhed, with the neceſſary | 
ments to undertake an attentive 


nomena. 
W. Hexsci 


| Slough, Jan. 1, 1791. 
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« T ORD Hawkeſbury, preſident 

of the committee of privy 
ouncil appointed for the conſidera- 
ton of 9 relating to trade 
na foreign plantations, having re- 
1 ceived A letter from Mr, Champion, 
a principal merchant concerned in 
„bie southern Whale Fiſhery, in- 
frming him, that a ſhip belonging 
to him had lately arrived from the 
„ fiſhery, which bad brought 
home 362 ounces of ambergris, 
vad by Mr. Coffin, captain of the 
ſid ſhip, in the body of a female 
ſhermaceti whale, taken on the 
wilt of Guinea; bis lordſhip 
\ "WY thought fit to deſire captain Coffin, 
x well as Mr. Champion, to attend 
1 de lords of the committer, that 
they might be examined concerning 
ul the creumſtances of the fact be- 
fore mentioned; and I am directed 
by their lordſhips to tranſmit to you 
copy of the examination of theſe 
two gentlemen, that you may com- 
runicate the ſame to the Royal So- 
cr, if you ſhould think that any 

of the circumſtances, ſtated in this 
+ examination, will contribute to re- 

move the doubts hitherto entertain- 

ed concerning the natural hiſtory 

ad production of this valuable 

ug. I ſend you alſo a piece of 

de ambergris ſo taken out of the 

"ale, and ſome of the bills of the 

iſh called Squids (which are ſup- 

pled to be the food of ſpermaceti 
\( Files), and which were found 


COMMUNICATION from the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL ap- 
inted for the CONSIDERATION of all MATTERS relating to 
RADE and FOREIGN PLANTAT ONS, to the ROYAL SOCIE- 

TY, relative to the NATURAL HISTORY of AMBERGRIS. 


From the ſame work. ] 
— the ambergris taken from 


this le whale, and partly on the 
outſide of it, and adhering to it. 


have the honourto be, &c. 
„% W. FAwkenes.,” 


« -At the council chamber, White- 


hall, the 12th January, 1791. 
« By the right honourable the 


lords of the committee of 


council appointed for the 


conſideration of all matters 


relating to trade and foreign 
plantations. 


« READ—Letter from Mr. Alex- 
ander Champion, a principal mer- 
chant concerned in the Southern 
Whale Fiſhery, to lord Hawkeſbury, 
dated the 2d inſtant, acquainting 
his lordſhip, that — — Joſhua 
Coffin, of the ſhip the Lord Hawkeſ- 
bury, is lately arrived from the Sou- 
thern Whale Fiſhery ; and that the 
ſaid ſhip, beſides a cargo of 76 tons 
of ſpermaceti oil and head-matter, 
has brought home about 360 ounces 
of ambergris, which the faid ca 


tain took out of the body of a fe- 


male ſpermaceti whale on the coaſt 
of Guinea. 


« Mefl. Champion and Coffin at- 
tending, were then called in, 
and the following queſtions 
were put to Mr. Cottin, viz. 

« Q, Have any of the whales, 

takew 


— — — = — 
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taken before by the ſhips failing 
from Great-Britain, to your know- 
ledpe, contained any ambergris ? 

A. None, that ever I heard of. 
The American ſhips have, at times, 
found ſome. | 

Q. Was the ambergris, found by 
you, in a bull or cow fiſh ? 

A. It was found in a cow fiſh. 

Q. Is it uſual to look for amber 
gris in whales that are killed ? 

A. It has not hitherto been much 
the practiſe to do ſo, 

Q. How happened it that you 
_ diſcovered this? | 
A. We ſaw it come out of the 
fundament of the whale ; as we 
were cutting the blubber, a piece of 
it ſwam upon the ſurface of the ſea, 

Q. In what part of the whale did 
you find the remainder ? 

A. Some more was in the ſame 
paſſage, and the reſt was contained 
in a bag a little below the paſſage, 
and communicating with it. 

Q. Did the — appear to be in 
health ? | 

A. No ; ſhe did not, Sheſeem- 
ed fickly, had po fleſh upon her 
hones, and was very old, as a 
by the teeth, two of which | have. 
Though ſhe was about thirty-five feet 
long, the did nat produce above one 
ton and a half of oil. A fiſh of the 
ſame ſize, in good health, would 
have produced two tons and a half, 

Q. Have you obſerved the food 
that whales generally feed upon? 

A. The ſpermaceti whale feeds, 
as | believe, almoſt wholly upon a 
ſiſn called Squids. I have often ſeen 
a whale, when dying, bring up a 
quantity of ſquid, ſometimes whole, 
and ſometimes pieces of it. The 
bills of the ſquid (ſome of which 
Mr. Coffin produced) were found, 
ſome in the inſide, and ſome on the 
quthde of the ambergris, ſticking 
to it. 


met with? 


with calf, produces more oil than a 


Q. Did you ever find any amber. 
gris floating on the ſea ? 

A. I never did, but others fre. 
quently have. 
Q. How long have you been en- 
gaged in the whale fiſhery ? 

A. It is about ſixteen years ſince | 
firſt entered into it. | 

Q. What is the general r- 
tion of bull and cow — i 


A. I believe the proportion to be 
nearly equal. In my laſt voyage, 
however, I found only four bulls 
out of thirty-five whales. 1 fiſhed 
upon the coaſt of Africa between 
five north and ſeven ſouth degrees 
of latitude. I am inclined to think, 
that the cow whale goes to calve in 
the low latitudes, which accounts for 
more cow's being found in thoſe la. 
titudes. 

Q. Is there any particular ſeaſon 
when the cow whales calve ? 

A. I do not know that there is. 

Q. Does the bull or cow whale, 
in proportion to their ſize, produce 
moſt oil ? 


A. The cow whale, when big 


bull whale, of the ſame ſize; when 


2 ſhe produces leſs. 
Q. Are the whales uſually found 
ſingly, or in pairs ? or 1n larger 


numbers? | 
A. Uſuall in large numbers, lz 
which we call ſcools, and particular- . ing 


ly in the low latitudes. 1 have ſeen 
rom fifteen to perhaps a thouſand 
together. 

Q. Have you any further infor 
mation on this ſubject to give the 
committee ? 

A. We have generally obſerved, 
that the ſpermaceti whale, when 
ſtruck, voids her excrement; 1! 
ſhe does not, we conjecture that 
ſhe has ambergris in her. | think 
ambergris moſt likely to ip (on 
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a1 ſickly fiſh ; for I conſider it to 
L the cauſe or the effect of ſome 


dorder.”? : 


— — 


« Queſtions put to Mr. Cham- 
pion. 


At what price does amber - 
s vſually ſell; and at what price 
What, taken by your ſhip, ſell? 

1 A ſmall quantity had lately 
| at 25s. per ounce ; but it was 
a very ſcarce. Mine fold for 
v. (4. * The whole 

ty, 


d in this whale, was 


MC 


362 ounces troy. The people who 
bought it told me, this was a larger 
quantity than wasever before brought, 
at once to market. It has been ge» 
nerally ſold at about 4 or 5 pounds 
at a time, | 
Q. For the uſe of what country 
was this ambergris bought? | 
A. I do not exactly know. It was 
bought by a broker, who told me, 
that his principal, who purchaſed 
about one half, bought it for expor- 
tation to — Germany, and 
France, The other half was pur. 
chaſed by the druggiſts in town.” 


. 
_ 


bj 
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20CESS of converting the SMOKE of STEAM-ENGINES, &c. into 
Tak; deſcribed in a Letter from Mr. William Pitt, of Pendeford, 
rear Wolverhampton, to Mr. More. | Fs cht | 


From the ninth Volume of the Tranſactions of the Society for the En- 


couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.] 


AVING had occafion to 
ſpend a good deal of time 

m buſineſs, in the coal and iron 
of this country; my ſitua- 
Lamidſt the ſmoke of thoſe great 
Ns put me upon the idea hinted 
in the wy ＋ emium of the 
ith volume of the Society's 
mlſtions ; namely, that of de- 


Ming ſmoke, in order to prevent 


M ance to the neighbourhood. 


* That the object is not only at- 


able, will be demonſtrated in 
fulowing narrative; but alſo 
t valuable articles of commerce 
be produced in large quantities, 
never the proprietors of ſuch 
r the mode of con- 
rung their buildings proper for 
a production. 

The articles of commerce I al- 
to, are mineral tar, pitch, and 
um: there are already three 


conſiderable works erected on the 
banks of the canal in this county, 
for the purpoſe of converting the 
ſmoke of pitcoal into the above ar- 
ticles; the one at Mr. Wilkinſon's 
eat works at Bradley, another at 
ipton, and a third at the Level 
Colliery and iron works Dud- 
ley-wood . they were erected by lore 
Dundonald and. Co. and the bu- 
ſineſs is carried on with ſucceſs. 
« Theſe tar-works are erected in 
the vicinity of large iron and coal 
works : the iron maſters furniſh the 
tar-works with raw coal, gratis, and 
receive in return the cokes produced 
by ſuch coal, and the proprietors of 
the tar-works have the ſmoke only 
— labour, and intereſt of ca- 
Ital. | 
* The proceſs is conducted in the 


follow ing manner: a range of eigh- 


teen or twenty ſtoves is — 


— * 


— 
— 


a — — — 


mn. 
** 
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ſupplied with coal kept burning at 
the bottom; the ſmoke'is conducted, 
by proper horizontal tunnels, into 
a capacious and cloſe funnel, of one 
hundred yards or more in length ; 
this funnel 1s built with brick, ſup- 
ported by brick arches, and covered 
on the top by a ſhallow pond of wa- 
ter, which pond is ſupplied with 
water, when wanted, by a fteam- 
engine belonging to the coal or iron- 
works; the chill of the water gra- 
dually condenſing the ſmoke, it falls 
upon the floor of the funnel in the 
form of tar, and is conveyed by | 
per pipes into a receiver, from 


- whence it is pumped into a large 


boiler, and boiled to a Proper con: 
ſiſtence, or otherwiſe inſpiſſated into 
pitch: when the latter is the caſe, 


the volatile SE which ariſe dur- 
PI. 


ing the inſpiſſation are again con- 
denſed into an oil uſed for varniſh... 
4 In this proceſs the ſmoke is de- 
eompoſed and deſtroyed, nothing 
ariſing from the work but a white 
vapour from ſome ſmall —.— 
(kept open ive dra the 
| — all — of 
water from the pond, occaſioned by 
the warmth of the ſmoke within the 
« The-proceſs requires but little 
attendance, the — labour be- 
. ing that of ſupplying the fuel. In 
any. one' of the tar works the quan- 
tity of coal uſed is about _ 
tons per day ; three labourers, wi 
a. foreman,. are ſufficient 'for the 
whole buſineſs: the quantity of tar 


will be about twenty-eight - 


— of two hundred weight and 
an half, in fix days, worth ten ſhil- 
i hundred, or twenty. one 
barrels of pitch, of the ſame weight, 
worth fifteen ſhillings per hundred; 
though I was . upon the ſpot, 
by a very intelligent perſon, that 


ſome coal is of ſo bituminous a qua- 


lity, as to give one eighth its weight, 


\ 


aqueduct, 


of tar: but the quantity above 
is about the — eto a = 
„In order to bring the ab 
practice within the ſociety's inte 
tions, an alteration in the ere&; 
of ſteam-engines, furnaces, &c. m 
take place; the alteration will be 
more than that of erecting them 
low ground, inſtead of above: 3 
when raiſing water is the main 
ject, an adoption of the forcing 
lifting pump inſtead of the ſucki 
pump, or the ſucking pump may 
ſtill employed, wherever the fall 
ground gives an opportunity of 
ting off the water raiſed, by 
aqueduct; in which caſe, the 
being ſhortened, and leſs power 
ceſſary, ample amends will be they 
by made for the expence of f 


Such kind of buildings, fro: 
low fituation, within the earth's fi 
face, will certainly acquire additio 
ſtability : and to thoſe who are 
quainted with the trifling expence 
removing fſoil,to only ſmall diſt 
ces, the additional charge will: 
pear trifling, and will be more f 
recompenſed by ſuch acquired | 
_ In ſome local fituations, 
hilly countries, the ſmoking we 
being erected at the foot, and 
tar-funnel higher up the hill, act 
munication may be effected with 
ſuch alteration. Perhaps it ma 
right for the ſociety to offer a | 
mium to the firſt perſon who 
ere& a ſteam engine, or other ſi 
work, upon this plan. 
To prove the above idea 1s 
ill-founded, I beg leave to re 
that about three weeks ago, | Þ 
eularly examined the tar-work 
Dudley wood ; and found the 
man of the work intelligent 
communicative; and walking 
him on the top of the tar. fi 
obſerved a prodigious ſmoke 
from a ſteam-engine, about b 


4 


Kane 
a2 + 
F 


ed m 
wer. 2 


Aud 


ark diſtant, freſh fuel having juſt 
L-n added, When I put this queſ- 
ws, would that ſmoke make tar, if 
} paſſed into your funnel? he an- 
red, moſt certainly. Would your 
wfning it there, prevent the fire 

ing below, ſufficient to do its 
Geof working the ſteam-engines? 
kirer, certainly not; as our ſmall 
nels allow ſofficient draught to 
pp the fire burning, which draught 
v an increaſe or diminiſh at plea- 


be, : 
find by reports from other 
mers, that ſucceſsful attempts 
we been made to make cokes of 
& coal employed in working ſteam · 
{ines : the additional improve- 
went of making tar from the ſmoke, 
ld not only event anno 

d the neighbour , but al 
do the beſt advantage every par- 
cle of that valuable and comfortable 
nide, coal; prodigious quantities 
which are at preſent waſted by 
ſig burned in one place for heat 
y, in another for cokes only; 
ten, by due attention, both pur- 
qoſes may in many caſes be effected 
lt the ſame time. 'f - 

«I ws informed the ſpot, 
(rom ane dude fey Nhat the 
mlumption of cal in Mr. Wilkin- 
13 great works, at Bradley, is one 


at 


ap- 
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CONJECTURES reſpecting the FORMATION of NITRE. [127} 


hundred. tons per day: about one 
fifth of the ſmoke is actually em- 
ployed in making of tar; and the 
remainder, or the ſmoke of eighty 
tons per day, flies away. This, if 
collected would yield upwards of 
eighteen barrels of tar, of two hun- 
dred and an half each: and if the 
ſmoke of the great works of the 
kingdom was in general collected 
for the ſame uſe, what a prodigious 
addition would it be, to the produce 
tion of a commercial and neceſſary 
article, which always finds a ready 
market, and will in many inſtances 
ſupply the place of the vegetable 
tar, at preſent imported from 
abroad 0 

That ſome idea may be formed 
of the conſumption of coal in ſteam- 
engines for raiſing water, I beg leave 
to report the following, of which I 
had certain information upon the 
ſpot ; namely, that ſome ſuch en- 

ines individually conſume one hun- 

ed totis per week of coal; that 
others, though powerful, with the 
improvements of Meſſrs. Boulton 
and Watt, are kept on with about 
twenty-five tons per week ; and that 
the weekly conſumption varies be- 
tween thoſe two quantities, viz. 
from twenty-five to one hundred 


tons.” 


"THIS feorching fun is highly 

beneficial to the preduction 
are, at the falt works near Gra- 
«a; where, with about one hun- 
men, employed during the ſum- 
e, and twenty-ſix in winter, go- 
«nent obtains three thouſand 


OT 


„ 
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(fromthe third Volume of Townſend's Journey through Spain, in the 
1 pypears 1786 and 1787.) J 


quintals annually. But then the lix- 
ivi 1 is not carried hy men, 
as in Madrid, but conducted by 
pipes to every filter. 

To procure the proper kind of 
earth, they obſerve the ſpots which, 
early in the morning, appear black, 

and 

6 


> Pr — — — —— 
1 
| . 
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and towards noon become white 
round the edges; this they collect, 
and find that land, on which has 
been. laid much dung, is the moſt 
productive. Ouce collected, it will 
endure for ages; and, having been 
expoſed to the influence of the ſun 
and of the air, yields the ſame quan- 
tity as at firſt on every ſubſequent 
filtration. In the places where they 
find this earth, there is neither lime + 
ſtone, chalk, nor gypſum and 
aſhes being extremely ſcarce, none 
are uſed at the bottom of the fil - 
ters. ö ! 9 21 
« J have already conſidered this 
wonderful production as a mer+ 
chant ; and happy ſhould I be, were 
I qualified to diſcuſs it with any ſa- 
tisfaction as a chemiſt, | 
« Herea thouſand queſtions crowd 
in upon the mind. From whence 
does this earth colle4 the vegetable 
alkali, whence the nitrous acid ? ſu 
poling the former to be analy 
the reſult of putrefaction, yet, after 
the earth has bern lixiviated, and 
all the vegetable alkali has been car- 
ried off by water, how is it impreg- 
nated afreſh, merely by expoſure to 
the ſun and air; and where does it 
obtain this inexhauſtible ſupply both 


of the alkali and its combining acid? 


but, if we reflect, that, with the 
nitrous ſalt, there is conſtantly found 
muria, or ſea- ſalt, in conſiderable 

antities; whence does it derive the 
oſſil alkali, and whence the muri- 


atic acid, not once, but upon every - 


ſubſequent expoſure ? 


It is well known that old mor- 


tar fv wap fix kinds of falt : for, 
beſide the two juſt mentioned, - both 


the nitrous and the muriatic acid 


are found combined with magneſia 


and with calcareous earth. But, if 


we recollect, at Anover and Aran- 


juez we ſaw Epſom and Glauber's 
_ falt, with the muria and the nitre, 


A 


learned naturaliſt, who reſided mat 


all directions, with a view to min 
rals, aſſures us, that he had ne 


| chalk, (v. Bowles, p. 13.) 


and both thoſe ſalts contain vitriol; 
acid. 

Here, then, new queſtions wi 
ariſe, What is the relation betwee 
theſe various ſubſtances, of chalk 
magneſia, the. foſſil, and the vege 
table alkalis? what connection cx 
we trace between the muriatic, ni 
trous,* and vitriolic acids? and, 
_ one common principle of aci 

ity ? 
. 4 This queſtion will be both moi 
natural and more intereſting, wh 
we conſider, as far as relates to Eng 
land, France, and Spain, the on 
countries which have come under 
abſervation, that, in proportion 
the quantity of ſun, the chalk 
— 2 regnated with vitriol 
acid, and — ſelenite or gypſu 
At leaſt it may be abſerved, that | 
our iſland, we have much chal 
and little gypſum ; that in Frand 
both theſe ſubſtances abound ; whil 
in Spain, there is very little che 
and a profuſion of gypſum, mo 
eſpecially in Arragon, and in th 
ſouthern vinces. Indeed 


years in Spain, and traverſed it 


diſcovered there the leaſt * 
ut 


have already noticed it in one pla 
and in the neighbourhood of G 
nada it is likewiſe found, althouy 
I was not able to identify the ſpot 
His obſervation is however | 
nious, and worthy of attentic 
He never met with it; I fav 
only at Cervera, here, and at Fi 
cente. ' 

« The connection between ch 
and gypſum became evident to 
from the moment that I diſcov 
flinty gravel in the latter, preciſ 
ſuch as we always meet with in! 


former. Hence it ſcems40 be po 


this 

iu th inter hypotheſis : and, 
«be the true one, we muſt in- 
nn 
te chalk i with the 
whe acid, whaR It remained co - 
by the waters of the ocean? 
4 the acquiſition ſubſequent to 
mand revolution to which 1 


" frequently referred? Should 
ng luppoſe the latter, and ſhould 
on & inclined to ſeek the principle 


widity in the ſolar ray, we may 
ps be confirmed-in this idea by 
wakderation, that, by means of 
n vegetables and water expaſed 
meridian — all modern 
uit have pr vital, 
u liſlicated air, in great a 
ways in proportion to the 
ity-of light, or, in other words, 
— es — ning 
| : and that ſalt 
hi produces the Lame Kind 
r, in the ion of SOAR 
inches to a pound, leaving 
0 ie gg alkali uncom- 
with act 


Nould we be inclined to grant, 
he to the experiments of Dr. 
ulz, that tables by day 
"ial, and byaight mephitic air; 
ering that Mr. Cavendiſh pro- 
nitrous acid by the combina- 
of vita / air with atmoſpheric 
be, in the proportion of ſeven 
r, we ſhould not be at a loſs 
| never-failing ſource, from 
8 this acid may ariſe. 

Theſe ſpeculations might be 


in the Phi 
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purſued, and, obſerving that one 


pound af nitrous acid, diſtilled on 


mercury, yields one thouſand eight 
hundred and eight cubic inches of 
nitrous, and one thouſand nine hun- 
dred and four of vital air, we ſhould 


be confirmed in our opinion that 


we havediſcovered the origin of the 
ſought-for acid. a don 

„ Nitrous air is obtained from ani- 
mal ſubſtances ſimply by putrefac- 
tion, or it may be had by the com+ 
bination of :aflammabl: and vital air: 
for, as Dr. Pri has remarked; 
ical Tranſactions of 
the - 25th. November, 1788, 
„When either inflammable or de- 
6 iſticated air is extracted from 
« any ſubſlance in contact with the 
« other kind of air, ſo that the one 
« is made to unite with the other in 
6 what may be called its naſcent 
« ſtate; the reſult will be fxed air; 


« but, if both of them be completely 


formed before their union, the re- 
66 ſult will be nitrous air. 

« Thus, in the various facts and 
obſervations aboye related, we may 
ſee the intimate relation and connec- 
tion between inflammable, fixed or 

itic, and nitrous air; that the 
two latter reſult from the combina- 
tion of the former with vital air in 
given quantities; _ with a 
greater proportion of vital air, we 
obtain — acid; and that, of 
theſe its conſtituent principles, in 
warm climates, animal ſu ces 
are, by their putrefaction, conſtantly 

roducing one, whilſt vegetables, 


day, are as conſtantly pouring f 
the other,” 
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. | Ul; [From the ſane Vohume. } | U if 1 


„ T HAD: here en opportunity to 
; I examine the natural hiſtory of 


caſcoja, or guercus cacciſtra of Lin: 


neus, here ing to the height of 


from twelve inc hes to two feet. The 
rana appear on the ſtems or ſroa)l 
— nches, ſome near the — of 
e plant, but moſtly on the uppe 
branches, yet always by 
the leaves, and fixed to the ſtem by 
a gluten, which both to the fight and 
to the touch reſembles thin white 
leather, ſpread over the ſtem, and 
covering, like the cup or calix of 
the acorn, a ſegment of the grana. 
Upon a more minute inveſtigation, 
J traced the agglutinating coat 
through a ſmall foramen into the 
grana, from whence it had proceed- 
ed, and where it ſpread, like the 
placenta, on the internal ſurface, 
« The grana were of various 


fixes, from an eighth to a quarter of 


an inch in diameter, perfectiy ſphe- 
rica], and covered with a white pH 
der, which being rubbed off, the 
furface appeared red, ſmooth, und 
* Upon the fame ſtem 1 
ound the grana in three ſtages. Iu 
the firſt 1 difcovered only tough 
membranes filled with a red juice re- 
ſembling blond, but on paper leav- 
ing a ftain as bright and beautiful 
us the beſt carmine. In the ſecond 
ſtage there appe under the firſt 
coat or pellicle, a thin tough mem- 
brane incloſing the eggs, now moſt 
minute, and ſcarcely to be diſtin- 


- guiſhed without the aſſiſtance of a 


convex lens. Between this mem- 
brane and the pellicle was the ſame 
red liquor, but leſs in quantity than 


was contained in the former ſtage, 


By a careful difleftion I took off the 
pellicle which was evidently ſepa- 
rated from the inner membrane by 


derives no kind of nouriſhment 


what ſeemed to be the viſe 
dlood - veſſels, but near to the 
men theſe two coats adhered 


The interior membrane is . 
white, and tough, with a lunar p 
1 ovary, whighl i.” 
faſt is very mall, and ſcarcey . .. 
cernible, but reſſively enla 4: 


till in the third ſtage it occupie 
whole . when the tinctt 
juice diſappears, and only egg 
to be ſeen, to the number of f 
hundred or two thouſand, 

« It is clear to me that the 


the plant on which it is fixed; 
from its pn I am incli 
think, that the little animal ct 
the quercus coccifera, which 

rickly leaf reſembles the holly, 
fer th. ſake of ſhelter and prote 
from birds. 

« ] put ſome of the Lg | 
coffee. cup on the thirty firſt of 
and, June the twelfth, I diſce 
a mukinde of animalcule, 
right red colour, exceeding} 
nute, running about the cup 
aſtoniſhing rapidity, but for 
intervals. A friend put ſome 
into a ſrruff- box, where he'foc 
got them; but when, at the ail 
of a few weeks, he had oecali 


reſume his box, he found the HN f. 

vered internally with dew, 1 tigh 

ö 1 
ing to it. 


Before my excurſion to 
ſome peaſants of Las Aguas 
ſpread themſelves on the ad 
mountains, where they © 
more than four arrobas, or one 
dred weight of grana, whic 
had fold in Alicant for fifteen 
or about three ſhillings a pown? 


ut little bird, called Baya in 


u in the dialect of Bengal, Cibu 
ian, and Tenawwit in Ara- 
|, from his remarkably pendent 
Ib rather larger than a ſparrow,” 
þ yellow-brown plumage, a yel- 
in head and feet, a light-ooloured 
af, and a conic beak very thick 
roportion to his body, I his 
[is exceedingly common in Hin- 
fin: he 15. aſtoniſhingly ſenſible, 
thful, and docile, never volunta- 
deſerting the place where his 
ng were hatehed, but not averſe, 
moſt other birgs, to the ſaciety 
mankind, and eafily taught to 
wh on the hand of his maſter. In 
ite of nature he generally builds 
teſt on the higheſt tree, that he 
hnd, eſpecially on the palm 

on the Indian fig-tree, and he 
fers that, which happens to over- 
by a well or a rivulet : he makes 
if graſs, which he weaves like 
, and ſhapes like a large bottle, 
ending it firmly on the branches, 
o to rock with the wind, and 
ung it with its entrance down- 
cb to ſecure it from birds of 
. His neſt uſually conſiſts of 
M or three chambers ; and it is the 
lar belief, that he lights them 
fire flies, which he catches alive 
light and confings with moiſt clay, 


t often found in his neſt, where 
a of cow-dung are alſo ſtuck, 
Iadubitahle ; but, as their light 
bud be of little uſe to him, it ſeems 
Wave that he only feeds on them. 
may be tanght with eaſe to fetch 
ſece of paper, or any ſmall thing, 
* di maſter points opt to him; ĩt 


TAMA a nnr irt wer 
ob NT of the BAYA, or INDIAN GROSS. BEA 
Ari KAN of DEHL II. 

-{From- the ſecond Volume of the Afiatic Refearches.] 


is an atteſted fat, that, if a ring be 
Hindu, Berbera in Sanſcrit, 


mth cow-dung : that ſuch flies 


: 


dropped into a deep well, and a ſig- 
nal given to him, be will fly — 
with amazing celerity, catch the rin 
before it touches the water, 
bring it up to his maſter with appa · 
rent exultation; and it is conſidently 
aſſerted;* that, if a houſe or any 
other place be ſhawn to him once or 
— will carry a — — 
immediately on a r i 
made, One inſtance of his docility 
I can myſelf mention with 
dence, having often been an eye 
witneſs of it: the young Hindu wo- 
men at Renares and in other 
wear very thin plates of gold, called 
rica's, ſlightly fixed by way of orna- 
ment between their eye — f and, 
when th iſs through t reets, 
it is ns 7 — the youthful 
libertines, who amuſe themſelves 
with training Baya's, to give them a 
ſign which they underſtand, and fend 
them to plack the pieces of gold 
from the foreheads of their mi 
which bring in triumph to 
the — The Baya feeds natu- 
rally on graſs- and other in- 
ſects, but will ſubhſt, when tame, 
on pulſe macerated in water: his 
fleſh is warm and drying, of eaſy 
digeſtion, and recommended, in me- 
dical books, as a ſolvent of ſtone in 
the bladder or kidneys; but of that 
virtue there is no ſu hcicgt proof. 
The female lays many beautuul eggs 
reſemlying large pearls: the white 
of them, when they are boiled, is 
tranſparent, and the flayqur of them 
is exquiſitely delicate, When many 
Baya's are aſſembled on a high tree, 
they make a lively din, but 1t is ra- 
ther chirping than ſinging; theiy 
| 42 want 
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want of muſical talents i: 
amply ſupplied by their 


1— = a ion ..Þt i £2 


However, celled 
: wonderful of the 
ſagacity, in which they are not ex- _ 


by any feathered inhabit 
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ORIENTAL METHOD of curing the ELEPHANTIASIS, and o 


DISORDERS 


W | (cont vo of the Meſſiah 1783, 
8 whenthe worthy and reſpecta- 
ble Maulavi Mir Muhammed Huſain, 
who excels in every branch of uſe- 
ful knowledge, accompanied Mr. 
Richard Johnſon from © Lac'hnau 
to Calcusta, he viſited the humble 
writer of this tract, who had lon 
been attached to him with ſincere af- 
fection; and, in the courſe of their 
converfation, * One of the fruits of 
my late excurſion, ſaid he, is a pre- 
« ſent for you, which ſuits your pro- 
© feſfion, and will be generally uſeful 
to our ſpecies: conceivingyou to be 
« worthy of it by reaſon of your aſſi- 
« duity in medical inquiries, I have 
brought you a preſcription, the in- 
ęgredients of which are eaſily found, 
© but not eafily equalled as a power- 
ful remedy againſt all corruptions 
of the blood, the judham, and the 
«* Perfian fire, the remains of which 
© are a ſource of infinite maladies. It 
© is an old ſecret of the Hindu phy- 
© ficians ; who applied it alſo to the 
cure of cold and moiſt diſtempers, 
as the palſy, diſtortions of the face, 
< relaxations. of the nerves, and fi- 
« milar diſeaſes: its efficacy too has 
been proved by long experience; 
« and this is the method of prepar- 
< ing it. | 2 
Take of white arſenick, fine 
© and freſh, one 26/4 *; of picked 
black pepper ſix times as much: let 
both be well beaten at intervals for 
four days ſucceſſively in an iron 


LESS I05 grains. 


[ From the ſame Work.] 


— 
* 


of the BLOOD, 


* mortar, and then reduced to an 
* palpable powder in one of 
vit a ſtone peſtle, and thus 
© pletely levigated, a little w 
© being mixed with them.) 
* pills of them as large as tares 
6 nf pr and keep them « 
*2a i y- 


One Abos vil muſt be f 
lowed morning and evening 
© ſome betel-leaf, or, in coun 
« where betel is not at hand, 
cold water: if the body beclear 
from foulneſs and obſtructious 
gentle catharticks and bleedi 
before the medicine is adminiſt 


ed, the remedy will be ſpeedier, 
„„ The principal in ent of t 
medicine is the arſenick, which 


Arabs call ſhucc, the Perſians m 
muſh, or mouſe-bane, and the 
dians, ſanc'haya; a mineral 
ſtance ponderous and cryſtalli 
the orpiment or yellow arſeni 
the weaker fort, It is a dead 
poiſon, and ſo ſubtil, that, w 
mice are killed by it, the very ſn 
of the dead will deſtroy the living 
that ſpecies : after it has been ke 
about ſeven years, it loſes much 
its force ; its colour becomes turbid 
and its weight is diminiſhed. 
mineral is hot and dry in the fo 
_ : it cauſes ſuppuration, d 
ſolves or unites, according to 0 
quantity given; and is very uſel 
in cloſing the lips of wounds, wi 
the pain is too intenſe to be bort 


r 
fort is an a 

te cutaneous diſorders, and, mix- 
rith roſe-water, it is good for 
mmours and for the dro 


greateſt caution; for 


22 between the he Le 

| in 2 fingle day entirely cor- 
the coats' and humours of the 
ud fourteen reti's of it would 


8 | lane time deſtroy life. The 


| — inſt i 
len her reduced to 


p; if v7.4 quantity of arſenick 
* known, four times 
noch of thoſe aſhes, mixed with 
ind drunk by the patient, 
ſheath and countera® the poiſon. 
N — writer, conformably to the 

u of his learned friend, 
d the medicine; and, in the 
year, gave it, to numbers, who 
[ r by the diſcaſes above. 
1 to 85 point of . 

i U . that they 
day to r were at af 
' 5 cured are now liv- 
(except one 'or two, who died 
her diſorders) to atteſt the truth 
ts alertion. One of his firſt 
ws was a Par, named Me- 
hr, who had come from Surat 
hs city, and had fixed his abode 
he writer's houſe : 
Y afflicted with a confirmed 
ere called the Perſian fire, 
Plus hand and feet were entirely 
ed, and al m oſt corroded, to that 


tice, This man confuſted the 
when from him on the ſaine 


to * the arſenick- pills, and, 
lleling of God, the virulence 


was complete and 
according to the pra 
i * never be admin ered 


TP E thit the ſtnalleſt fince 
ln pow in powder, drawn, ' 


effefts are form 


he was fo 


dame an object of dif uſt and ab- 


Non his caſe, the tate of which he 
without reſerve. Some blood 


und a cathartick adminiſtered 
de next, On the third day he 
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of his diſorder abated by degrees, 


until ſigns of returning health ap- 
peared; in a fortni 


Qice of our phy- 


ſicians: bs freed to rx, hal no virus 


left in his blood, and nnn 


ived by him 
er Forth he power of this, medicine 
— chiefly been tried in 15 cure of 
bas ni as the wor.) is pronounced 
.ndja x A diſorder infecting. the 
whole maſs of Wood, aud t] ence 
called by ſome 1 1 lin., The 
er name is 
Arabic root e in general, 
putation, maiming, exciſion, and, 
particularly, the truncation or. ero- 
n of the fin gers, which 
in the laſt ſtage. of the diſeaſe. 


extremely contagious, and, for 
reaſon, te Prophet | ajd 555 . 


na"Imedhimi cama teferri 4 ming'l 


Saad, or, * Flee fram, a perſon af- 
« flicted with the Judham, | as you 
de would flee from a ſion,“ The 
author of the Babliru haw ibis, or 
Sea of Pearls, ranks it as, an infec- 
ious malady with the. meaſles, the 
all-pox, and the pla ne. It is 
alſd hereditary, and, in that ref} 
claſſed by medical writers with the 
gout, the conſumption, aud the 
white leproſy, . 
A common caufę of this diſtem. 
is the unwholeſome diet of the 
natives, many of whom are accuſ- 
tomed, after eating a quantity, of 
fiſh, to ſwallow copigus draughts of 
milk, which fail not to cauſe an ac- 
cumulation of yellow and black bil 
which ming/s | Ulelt with the blood. 
and corrupts it ; but it has other 
cauſes ; for a Br:hman, wha had 
never taſted fiſh i in his life, applicd 
lately ta the cin poſer of this eſſay, 
and "op ar ared ip the higheſt degree 
affe a cot Tupt! on of blood ; 


which he to -ave inherited, or: 
acquired by other means. Thoſe, 
13 whoſe 


t his recov 
e was 6 


erived from an 


— ' wm ——— — 


äZhUu—— — — we — 


83 
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— Perſian, 


Which he had taken, were ma 
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whoſe religion permits them to ft 


beef, are often expoſed to the dang 
of heating their bigod. a 
through the knaverv of the b dich 
in the Bazar, w fatten their calves , 
with Bafawer: aid thoſe; who are 
ſo ill. adviſed as to take ptowcatives, 
a folly extreme common in 5 ＋ 
at firſt are inferifible of the be miſchueh, 


but as Toon as the increaſed 
ture is di a 6 find their "vg 
'rmaſs of blood flamed, and, as 


were, a duſt; whehce tri, the e 1 
order, of whith WE now are treati 
; venereal fire... ge- 
ends 1n this malady ;_ as, _— 
evi raſad, lately in the lervice of 
Mr. Vanſitrart, And, ſome. others, ci 
have tonyinced 177 S. an 2 
ed accoulit of their ſeveral caſes. 
It may her Be Worth while to 
beport a de caſe, which waz 
ted to m by 2 man, who had 
been afflicted with the juzam near 
four years ; before Which time he 
hag _ difordered with the Fer: 
„and, h aving cloſed an 


by ag F a ſtrong hive 


iſter, was attacked by a Yioler 
aingin His Jaibts: on this p 


hl ave him ſome pills, witk 
fit 155 aſfurante, that the uſe of 
"would remove his pain in, a 
few days; and in a few days it was, 
— fact, wholly. removed ; but, a 
ſhort time. after, the ſy mptoms 
of the juzam appeared, which con- 
tinually enereaſed to ſuch a degree 
that his fingers and toes were an 
the point of dropping off. It was 
afterward diſcovered, that the pills 
8 
cjnnabar, a common Prepaxation, of 
the Hindus; the heat of which had 
rſt {!irred the humonrs, which, on 
ſtopping the external di{ch *tge, had 
fallen = the joints, and | then aca} 


occaſioned, a quantity of aduſt 
ix itſelf with = blood 

nfs the whole maſs, 
wi this dreadful complaint, 

N the firſt ſymptom 

8 agd / the w 
„and p. lly of thefzc: 
15 Lb 2-96 thin "ar 
7 Ven offdnſive per {pira 
{bro „and why ws on the 
gh Weta is beſt, begun with cop 
onbog drink, 
* 1 of ehe or | 
| od of re At eg 
[any after trenget 
| tharticks mult _ be a munſte 


wt Ki hs raved fo ef 
= 1 dil — {ed Li 
IK one inſtan 
ax no effe i dert be — 
and many more may be added 
require 
18 Ain the month gf: ebrvaryi 
year, juſt menti one h 
9 Abe og was an up 
hg to the B 27 0 wy 
nad copruph 


ck lepro! 0 f Fj ek way 


194ching ; 2 it of his li 
15 . ans ir; cer L in this 

t applied, fo the writer, 
"nt 9 0 Bp? A the 7 


Fee the di backe 7 
e Wat. evident an inſpect 
and re uired no bo particular dec 
tion of it, yet. many en, 
put to him, and it was clear ft 
his anſwers, that he had a conh 
ed juzam ; he Fen Lad pen] 
of blood, and, aſter due prepara 
de arlenick pills. Alter 
fiſt week. his: malady ſeenied i 
. in the ſecond it was co 
derably diminiſhed, and, in theth 
d ſg entirely removed, that the pu 
went into the bath of healt 
token. that he. no longer 
phyſician,” 
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For ule hen erity 
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. el x} A N in which 
theſe are eil, that we form a 
> judgrſſent with A'tg the degi et 


power, Neill, and imfavermerntt 
8 2 which the e 


were detected ha ned} In 

ry part of lach thohtmients. of high 
antiquity are found Theft are of 
two kinds, ſudyꝶ vt re conſecrated 


to the offices of lig ion, off fore 
treſſes but fur WI geturity of the 
— In ti termer f cheſe, 
hakt or Yieir 
NRructii mW Hef che g“ ral 
m of Pig auh, Win obſerve a 
a a marks 
of architecture, 

4 the general 
Inatiners lu di fade 


ER — 2P The: moſt early Pa- 
a hats þ Rave been nothing 
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more than excavations in moun- moſt celebrated monument «a 
tainous parts of the country, formed man power and art in an 
probably in imitation of the natural the earth, it is manifeſt that tl 
caverns 5 — the firſt inhabi- could not have been formed in 


2 af” © of ſocial life: wh : 
Aung ll. 22 age * — 


Leu divided into ſmalbtribes, 
— to the efforts of p 


E 


— weer = the — 
of the ſeaſons. The moſt celebra- 1 It is or 
de 


ted, and, as there is reaſon to be- ſtates of conſiderable — / 
lieve, the moſt ancient of all theſe, among people long habituated 
is the Pagoda in -the-iſland--Eleofubordination, and to act with e 
phanta, at no great diſtance from cert, that the idea of ſuch magy 
Bombay. It has been hewn by the ficent works is conceived, or t 
hands of man out of a ſolid rock, of CY them . 
1 7 % fornied ich mountain, be found. 
form Ly gp Sous, Webs That ſome ſuck 1 | 
1 120 feet "ſquare. '' In Vis eſtabliſhed-in India at the ti 
Y 2 the roof, a the 1 when the excavations in * lar 
mountain. bes above it, of, Elephanta and 

Totte, of ay pr ST” med, Þ not thi only conch 
form not Llibele be — cut” ts be drawn from at c r 
out of the ſame rock, at ſuch regu- the ſtile in which the ſculptu 
lar diſtances, as on the firſt with which they are adorned i 
preſents-tg the eye of the —— cuted, indicates a conſiderable i 
an appearance both of b provement in art at that early 
of ſtrength, Great part "the in. riod.'. Sculpture is the imitative 
Bde. is covered with human figures in which,,man. ſeems to have r 
in high be, gigantiq; fize 8 firſt trial of his own tler 
well as. ſimgular fo n ing d diſtin- But even in thoſe countries wh 
S9iſhed by . re- jt has · attained to the * dey 


preſenting, = * at- 2 e 
tributes of 


rod ach are excavations in a fimi- 
lar ftilg. 8 in * — 
ficence, an 
xeli agen of N 
— 1 e — by: are law = _ 7 i they 
ſuch, high- antiqyitz that as the ma- with the more elegu 
tives cannot eicher. ur "hiſtory or — of e even Etru 
tradition give; 5 mation can 2 bs, ag fates 4 14 7 
e ee —.— erat ior to t! 

=" manner , of of. the l 


ere (xeguted. 2 

cribe the * e em 0 : & 5 = rd in Un In arti ligk 
Have appeared * 

ike erte and from dun 


the ten 1 — 7 7 10 55 
AN 
telligent tray 


» TOOL 4 III 


power = ene fa 
ifhed - to Jy — 


particularly thofe uf Nie- 
2 traveller equally accurate 
Nelſerving, and faithful in deſ- 
g we muſt ſorm a favourable 
nn of the ſtate of arts in India 


r 
l is woorthy of notice, that al- 
und ſeveral of the figures in the 
m at Elephanta be fo different 
kn thoſe | now exhibited in the 
zs 28 objects of veneration, 
ſome learnect Europeans have 
mined they repreſent the rites of 
lion more ancient than that 
eſtabliſhed in Iadoſtan, yet by 
Hindoos themſelves the 'caverns 
conſidered as hallowed places of 
rown worthip, and they ſtill re- 
tthither to perform their devo- 
n and honour the figures there 
te ſame manner with thoſe in 
ir own Pagodas. In confirma- 
n of this, I have been informed 
ok perſon, who viſit 
this ſubterraneous ſanctuary in 
yer 1782, that he was accom- 
ted: by” a ſagacious Brahmin, a 
we of Benares; who, though he 
— — — that time, 
well -acquainted with the pa- 
nge, education; and life of every 
or human figure there repre- 
ed, and explained with fluen 
meaning of the various ſymbo 
bich the images were diſtin- 
ed. This may be conſidered 
iclear proof that the ſyſtem of 
ogy now lent in Be- 
s 1s not different from that de- 
ated in the caverns of Elephan- 
Mr. Hunter, who viſited Ele- 
Ita in the year 1784, ſeems to 
Aiter'the figures there as repre- 
ng deities WhO are — 
worſhip among the Hi b 
| arauimſtance ſerves to confirm 
Juſineſs. of this opinion. Seve- 
the moſt 'conſpicuous per- 
es in the groupes at Elephanta 
decorated with the Zenngc, the 
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facred ſtring or cord peculiar to the 
order of Brahmins, an authentic 
evidence of the diſtinction of caſts 
having been eſtabliſhed in India at 
the time when theſe works were 
fimſhed. i = 
2. Inſteed of caverns, the origi- 
nal places of wofſhip, which could 
be formed only in particular fitua- 
tions, the "devotion of the people 
ſoon began to raiſe temples in 
nour of their deitics in other pars 
of India. The ſtructure of the 
was at firſt extremely ſimple. They 
were pyramids of — 5 dimenſion, 
and had no light within but what 
came” from a ſmall door. After 
having been long accuſtomed to 
perform all the rites of religion in 
the gloom of caverns, the Indians 
were natufally led to conſider the 
folemn darkneſs of fuch a manſion 


as ſacred. Some Pagodas in this 


firſt tile of building fill remain in 
Indoſtan. Drawings'of two of theſe 
at Deogur, and of a third near 
Tanjere in the Carnatic, all fabricks 
of great antiquity, have been pub- 
liſhed by Mr. and though 
they are rude ſtructures, they are 
of ſuch magnitude as muſt have re- 
quired the power of ſome conſider- 
able ſtate to rear . 1 | * 
« 3, In proportion to the pr 
of the different countries of Todia 
in opulence and refinement, the 
ſtructure of their temples gradually 
improved, From plain — 
they became highly ornamented fa- 
brics, and, both by their extent 
and magnificence, are monuments 
of the power and taſte of the — 
ple by whom they were erected. 
In this highly finiſhed ſtile there 
are Pagodas of er in 
different parts Indoſtan, parti- 


cularly in the ſouthern provinces, 
which were not expoſed to the de- 
ſtructive violence of Mahomedan 
zeal, In order to aſſiſt my readers 
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in forming ſuch an idea of theſe 
buildings as. may enable them to 
judge with reſpect to the early ſtate 
of arts in India, I ſhall briefly de- 
kribe two, of which we have tne 
moſt. accurate accounts. The en- 
try to the Fagoda of Chillambrum, 
near Porto Novo, on the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, held in high venera- 
tion on account of its antiquity, is 
by a ſtately gate under a pyramid 
n hundred and twenty-two feet / in 
height, built with large ſtones above 
y feet long, and more than five 
feet ſquare, and all covered with 
plates of copper, adorned with. an 
immenſe variety of figures neatly 
executed. The whole ſtructurt ex- 
tends one thouſand three hundred 
and thirty-two feet in one direction, 
and. nine hundred and thirty-ſix in 
another. Some of the ornamental 
parts are finiſhed with an elegnnee 
intitled to the admiration af the 
moſt iogenious artiſts. The g 
da Seringham, fuperior in, ſanity 
to that of Chillambrum, i 
it as much in grandeur ; and, for- 
tunately, I can convey a more: per- 
Fett idea of it by adopting the words 
of an elegant, and accurate hiſto- 
Tian. This Pagoda is ſituated about 
a mile from the weſtern extremity 
of the iſland of Seringham, formed 
by the divifion of the great river 
avert into two channels. It is 
« compoſed of ſeven ſquare incloſures 
„ one within the other, the walls of 
«+ which are twenty. five feet high, 
and four thick. T 
are three hundred and fifty ſeet 
« diſtant from one another, and 
«4 each has four large gates with a 
« high tower; which are placed, 
one in the middle of each. fide of 
« the incloſure, and © to the 
« four cardinal points. The out- 
« ward wall is near, four miles in 
« circumference, and its gateway 
to the ſouth is oruamented with 


here ta obtain abſolution, 


of money; and a large 
the revenue of the iſland 1s al 


heſe iucloſures _ 


« pillars, ſeveral of which are fn 
« ſtones thirty-three feet long, 
* nearly five in diameter; 
« thoſe which ' form the roof 
** ſhll larger: in the inmoſt 
e cloſures are the chapels.c A 
® half a mile to the eaſt of Seri 
„ham, and nearer to the Cav 
„than the Coleroon, is anott 
large Pagoda; called j embikiſt 
but this, has only one incloſy 
The extreme veneration in wh 
$5 Seringham is held, ariſes fro 
«belief that it contains that ide 


eil image. of the god Wiſtchihvee 
* which uſed to be. worſhipped unte 
the god Brahma. Pilgrims f 


4% all of the peninſula co 


„none come without an offeri 


ted for the maintenance of t 
© Brahmins. who inhabit the Pa 
da; and theſe, with their fa 
« lies, formerly compoſed a mu 
« tude-nat leſs than forty thoufa 
# ſouls, maintained, —— la 
4 by the liberality of ſuperſtiti 
4 Here, as in all the — 
4 Pagndas of India, the Brahmi 
« live in a ſubordination wh 
„ knows no reſiſtance, and ſſumb 
« in a voluptuouſneſs which kne 
„ no wants. | 
The other ſpecies of blichui 
ings which 1 mentioned, were the 
erected for the defence of the cou 
From the immenſe plains 
Indoſtan there ariſe, in differe 
rts, eminences and rocks for 
by nature to. be places of fireng! 
Of theſe the natives early took pt 
ſeſſion, and fortiſying them 
works of various kinds, rende 
them almoſt. impregnable ftatio 
There ſeems to have been in {0 
diſtant age. a od of general 
bulence and danger in India, wh 
ſuch retreats were deemed eflents 


r HEE 


blic ſafety; for 
Tart: 7 nn of magiſtrates 
ibed by the Pundits, one is, 
Ian he ſhall erect a ſtron fort 
u the. place where he chuſes to 
bede ; and ſhall build a wall on 
il the four fides of it, with tow- 
bers and battlements, and yu 
bake a full ditch around it.“ 
hel fortreſſes ſeveral remain, 
dich, both from the appearance of 
& buildings, aud from the tradi- 
bo of the natives, muſt have been 
itructed in remote times. 
* Hodg es bas þ 
bee of theſe, one of Chunar Gur, for 
ſkated upon the, river Ganges, 
bs frees. miles #hove the city of 


= ; ond, of Gwallior 
he ſecond, Þ he ſouth of 
: hind of Bid n 
Hu y of Benares. 


arly GWallior, wor "of 
md nitude and ſtrength. 
The Geka is in Bengal, however, 
not to be compared with ſeveral 

u the Deccan, Aſſeergur, Bur- 
ki-pour, an Dow latabad, are 
emed by the natives to be impreg- 
uable ; and 1 1 aſſpred » by a good 
, that . Aﬀleergur is indeed. 2 
Aopen 4 and. ſo ad- 
* 


4 de is ; it, from TEM 
heir publie ET that we are ju 


ted in aſſerting the early profi- 
dency of the Indians in elegant and 

arts: we are led to 2 rm the 
kme concluſion by a view of thoſe 
podutions of their ingenuity, 
wich were the chief articles of their 
Made with foreign nations. Of theſe 
be labours of the Indian loom and 
deedle have, in every age, been the 
(oſt celebrated; and fine linen is 
mjetured, with ſome probability, 
v have been called by the ancients 
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liſhed views of ber. 


Strdor, from the name of the river 
Indus or Sindus, near which it was 
wrought in the higheſt perfection. 
The cotton manufactures of India 
ſeem 2nciently to have been as much 
admired as they are at preſent, not 
only for their delicate texture, but, 
for the elegance with which ſome 
Of of them are embraidered, and the 
heautiful colour of the flowers with 
which others are adorned, From 
the, earlieſt period of European in- 
tercourſe, with India, that country 
has, been diſtinguiſhed for the num- 
aud excellence of the ſubſtances 
142 various colours, with 
ny it abounded, The d : of tha 

p blue colour in high — 


matio ee N kad 
3 F Indicum. * ag 


the Tybſtance uſed in dying a bright : 


ur, ſeems to have. been im- 

ted; and it is well known, that 

Pech in the cotton and filk ſtuffs 

which we now receive from India, 

the blue and the red are the colours 

of PR Y T icuqus luſtre. and 
beauty. But. 8 much 


apc have admired theſe 
Medeke t of. Indian art, ſome cir- 


mentioned ren creed ex demand 
for bg coor was rio Inn 
far e to ado fin times ; 
and this h 2 m- 
ation [e which we re- 


ceive from the, Greek. and Roman 
writers to be very imperfect. We 
may conclude, however, from the 
wonderful reſemblance of the ancient 
ſtate of India to the modern, that, 
in every period, the productions of 
their looms were as various as beau- 
tiful. The ingenuity of the Indians 
in other kinds of workmanſhip, = 
ticularly in metals and in ivory, is 
mentioned with praiſe by ancient 
authors, but without any particular 
deſcription of their nature. Of theſe 
early 


dankee "heh I have already 


2 
F 
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early productions of Indian artiſts, 
there are now A: a ſpecimens in 
Europe; fro it appears that 
they were acquainted wi the me- 
thod of engraving upon the hardeſt 
_ and gems ; and, both in the 
ance of their defigns and in,neat- 
— of execution, had arrived a 4 
conſiderable degree” of excellen 
An ingenious writer maintains, "Rd. 
the art of engraving on genis was 
probably an dag invention, 
and certainly was early. improve! 
there, and' he ſup this opinion 
A ſeveral” 7 ible a revtiead, 
eIndian engraved gems, Te which 


he has publiſhed deſert prong appear 
to be the worl kmanſh of a very 
remote 2 we | ds on 
them are in the Sanſkreet lan 


But it is not only from en: 
oved ſtate of- hae” in 
415 that we conclude its inhabi. 
* to have been highly c civilized; ; 

f of this, ſtill more convincin 

ad, be deduced from the early an 
extraordin oductions of their 
10 nius in the fine arts. This evi- 

nce is rendered more intereſtin 
by being derived from a ſource o 
peg e which the 1 cu- 
ri of our count as open» 
4 the peo e of Euro within 
theſe few years. That all the ſcience 
and litergture ed by the Brah- 
mins, were contained in books writ- 


ten in A language, underſtood "7. a 


1 ” 


few only « of the moſt learned amo 
them, is a fact which has long be 
known ; and all the Europeans 
tled in India during three centuri 
have complained that the Brahmi 
obſtinately refuſed to inſtu 3 
rſon in this language. But 
length, by addreſs, mi d treatmer 
perſiiafion, that the earne 
neſs wh which inſtruction was 
licited, proceeded not from any i 
tention of turning their religic 
into derifion, but ar A dete 
acquiring a knowledge 
their ſciences and literature, the 
{cruples have been overcome. 
veral Britiſh' gentlemen are ne 
comp letely maſters of the Sanſkreg 
vow. = og The myſterious vei 
formerly deemed impenetrable, 
removed; and, in the courſe of fi 
ears, the curioſty fity of the public h. 
— gratified by. two publicatio 
as algal as they were unexpectet 
The one is a tranſlation, by M 
Wilkins, of an x 750m from th 
Mahabarat, an Epic in hig 
eſtimation , amon Hindoox 
compoſed, according * their ac 
count, by | Kreeſhna very 
Veias, the moſt eminent of al 
Brahmin! above three thouſanc 
ears before the Chriſtian æm 
he other is Sacontala, à dramatic 
m, written about a century be 
re the birth of Chriſt, tranſlate 
by fir William Jones.“ 
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u WILLIAM JONES's DISCOURSE on the ORIGIN of the 
[From the Second Volume of the Afiatic Reſearches. ] 


HE word China, concern- them: 1 ſhall confine myſelf to the 
ing which I ſhall offer diſcuſſion of a queſtion connected 
» new remarks, is well known with my former diſ-ourſes, and far 
| the people, whom we call the Jeſs eaſy to be ſolved” than any hi- 
+; but they never apply it therto ſtarted. 4 Whence came the 
heak of the learned among them) * ſingular people, who long had 
themſelves or to their country: governed China, before they were 
lnſelves, according to Father * conquered by the Tartars ?” On 
Malou, they deſcribe as the 11 this problem, the ſolution of which 
Han, or of ſome other illuſtri- has no concern, indeed, with our 
Ts family, by the memory of whoſe political or commercial intereſts, 
0g boy flatter their national but a very material connection, if 
&; and their country they call I miſtake not, with intereſts of a 
ham ai, or the central kingdom, higher nature, four 22 have 
weeenting it in their ſymbolical been advanced, and all rather pe- 
undder by a parallelogram exact - remptorily aſſerted, than ſupported 
biſlected : at other times they by argument and evidence. By a 
Hioguiſh' it by the words tien · bia, few writers it has beemurged, that 
is under heaven, meaning the Chineſe are an original race, 
[that is valuable on earth. Since who have dwelled for ages, if not 
never name themſelves with mo- from eternity, in the land, which 
ion, they would have no right to they now poſſeſs; by others, and 
plain, if they knew, that Euro. chiefly by the miſſionaries, it is in- 
authors have ever ſpoken of ſiſted, that they ſprang from the 
m in the extremes of applauſe ſame ſtock with he iatirews and 
ef cenſure ; by ſome they have Arabs; a third aſſertion is that of 
x extolled as the oldeſt and the che Arabs themſelves and of M. 
leſt, as the moſt learned and moſt Pauw, who hold it indubitable, that 
mious, of nations; whilſt others they were originally Tartars def- 
e derided their pretenſions to cending in wild clans from the 
dquity, condemned their govern- 5 of Imaus; and a fourth, at 
at as abominable, and arraigned leaſt as dogmatically pronounced as 
ar manners as inhuman, without any of the preceding, is that of the 
wing them an element of ſcience, Brahmens, who decide, without al- 
tfingle art, for which they have lowing any appeal from their deci- 
deen indeb:ed to ſome more ſion, that the Chinas (for ſo they 
dent and more civilized race of are named in Sanſcrit) were Hindus 
„ The truth ps lies, of the Cſhartiya, or military claſs, 
re we uſually it, n who, abandoning the privileges of 
extremes ; but it is not my de- their tribe, rambled in different bo- 
to accuſe or to defend the Chi- dies to the north-caſt of Bengal; 
6, to depreſs or to aggrandize and, forgetting by degrees the hr 
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and _— of their anceſtors, eſta. 
bliſhed ſeparate principalities, which 
were afterwards united in the plains 
and valleys, which are now poſſeſſed 
by them. If any one of the thr 
laſt opinions be juſt, the firſt 
them muſt neceſſarily be relinquiſh- 
ed: but of thoſe three, the firſt 
cannot poſſibly be ſuſtained ; be- 
cauſe it reſtz on no firmer ſupport 
than a fooliſh remark, whether true 
or falſe, that /ez in Chineſe means 
life and procreation ; and ecauſe 
a tea· plant is not more different 
from à palm, than a Chineſe from 


an Arab; they are men, indeed, as 


the tea and the palm are vegetables ; 
but human ſagacity could not, I be- 


lieve, diſcover any other trace of re- 


ſemblauce between them.-One of the 
Arabs, indeed, an account of whoſe 
voyage to India and China has been 
tranflated by Renaudot, thought the 
Chineſe not only handſomer (ac- 
cording to his ideas of beauty) than 
the Hindus, but even more like his 
own countrymen in features, habi- 
limeats, carriage, manners, and ce- 
remonies; and this may be true, 
without proving an actual reſemb- 
lance between the Chineſe and 
Arabs, except in dreſs and com- 
plexion, The next opinion is 
more connected with that of the 
Brahmens, than M. Pauw, proba- 
bly, ima ** ; | u by Seay * 
us expreſsly, that thians 
— 5 Firs or Tartars; yet 
the dragon on the ſtandard, and 
ome other peculiarities, from which 
would infer a clear affinity be- 
tween the old Tartars and the Chi- 
» belopged indubitably to thoſe 
cythians, who are known to have 
been Goths; and 0 Goths had 
wanifeſtly a common lineage with 
the Hindus, if his own argument, 
in the preface to his reſearches, on 
the fimilarity of language, be, as 
all men agree that It is, irrefrag- 


wiſe diſprove for the preſent, th 
50 
of of « 


« milies of the military claſs, h 


able. That the Chineſe were 3 
ciently of à Tartarian ſtock, is 
propoſition, which I cannot othe 


by inſiſting oa the total diſumilar 
of the two races in manners and 
particularly in the fine arts of | 
Ref en, which the Tartars, 
their own account, never cultiy 
Edit if we ſhow ſtrong grou 
or believing, that the firſt Ching 
were actually of an Indian race, 
will follow that M. Pauw, and 
Arabs are . miſtaken : it is to t 
diſcu ion of this -_ and, in 
opinion, very intereſting point, 
I ſhall 8 the . of 
diſcourſe. _ 

In the Sanſcrit inſtitutes of ci 
and religious duties, revealed, 
the Hindus believe, by Menu, 
ſon of Brahmi, we find the foll 
ing curious paſſage; 4 Many 


&« ing gradually abandoned the orc 
* nances of the Veda, and the cot 
ce pany of Brahmens, lived in a 
« of degradation; as the --- 
% Pundraca and Ogra, thoſe of D 
« vira and Camboſa, theYavanasa 
« Sacas, the Paradas and Pahlavas, t 
Chinas and ſome other nation 
A full camment on this text wo 
here be ſuperfluous : but, fince 
teſtimony of the Indian autbe 
who, though certainly not a div! 
| rlonage, was as certainly a ve 
ancient lawyer, moraliſt, and b 
torian, is direct and poſitive, difi 
tereſted and unſuſpected, it wou 
I think, decide the queſtion beſe 
us, if we could be Ture, that t 
word China ſignified a Chineſe, 
all the Pandits, whom I have ſep 
rately cpuſulted, aſſert with 0 
voice : they aſſure me, that f 
Chinas of Menu ſettled in a f 
country to the north-eaſt of Ga 
and to the eaſt of Càmarùp and 


pal; that they have long bern, 


wed S=zSq OEFSEASS TE SEYTS=S 


ne, famed as ingenious anti- 
"rc ; and they, had themſelves 
k, is. old Chineſe idols, which bort 


nanifeſt relation tv the primitive 


on of India before Buddha's 

nilar arance in it. A well - informed 

„% ſhowed me a Sanſerit book 
[ 


> Caſmitian \ letters, which, he 


"Wh vis revealed! by Siva — 
uit entitled Sactiſangama't he rea 
rou * 

Ie me a whole chapter of t on the 
odor opinions of che Chinas, 
1 wo were divided, ſays the ahthor, 
% er tee wundfed een 1 


hen laid before him u mg of 
lu; and, when Y pointec tu ; 
nic, bis own country, he inſtantiy 

his finger on the-north-weſt- 
tm provinecs of China where the 
(hinas, he fail firſt» eſtabliſhed 
bemſel ves; dut be added, that 
Mibhehina] which was alſo men- 
honed in his'book}; Extended to the 
auler and ſouthern oceans. I be- 
fee, nevertheleſs, that the Chineſe 
wpire, as we no call it, was not 
formed when the faws of Menu 
were colleRted z*and for this belief, 


þ repugnant to the g inion, 
] 2 ES — 
Fthe outline df Hiſtory and chro- 
tolbgy for- the laſt two thouſand 
and de traced, (and we 
puſt be Teepticks to doubt it) 
— Oaldk's were compo- 
kd defore the beginning of our era: 
tow it is clear, from 1nternal and 
Ind external evidenoe, that the Ra- 
wijat and Mahabharat were conſi- 
** older Go = - 

t poet; And it a om 
the Mc and metre of oe Dbornk 
biſtra revealed by Menu, that it 
ws reduced to w_ long before 
the age of Valmic'or Vyaſa, the ſe- 
dend of whom natnes it with ap- 
Pauſe; we fliall not, therefore, b 

gut extravagant, if we place 

ite compiler of thoſe laws between 

1 and fifteen hundred 
"0 
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ears before Chriſt ; eſpecially as 
Buddha, whoſe age is pretty well 
aſcertained, is not mentioned” in 
chern ; but, in the twelfth century 
before our era, the Chinefe empire 
was at leaſt in its cradle. This fact 
it is neceſſary to prove; and 
firſt witheſs, is Confucius himſ 
FT know to what keen ſatire I ſhall 


exppſe myſelf by citing that phi. 
. ter the birme fart 
Pauw Ypainit him and againft 
the daun of his motif but 
valuable, works; yet I quote with- 
5 — — book mp Lu 
Va, of which' I poſſe 2 
with à verbal tranſlation, and which 
I know to be ſufficiently authentick 
for my preſent purpoſe : in the ſe- 
cond partofwhichCon-fat-ſo declares, 
that Although he, like other men, 
« could relate, as mere leſſons of 
« morality, the hiſtories of the firft 
4 and ſecond imperial houſes, yer, 
« for want of evidence, he could 
give no certain account of them.” 
Now, if the Chineſe themſelves do 
not even pretend, that any biſto- 
rica] monument exiſted, in the age 
of Confucius, preceding the riſe of 
their third Uynaſty, eleven 
hundred years before the Chriſtian 
Epoch we ma juſtly conclude, that 
the reign of Vuvam was in the in- 
fancy of their empire, 1 — hard- 
1 to maturity till ſome 
KA th prince; * it has — 
aſſerted by the learned Europeans, 
that 1 of the third dynaſty, 
which he has the fame of havin 
raiſed, no unſuſpeRed — 
can now be produced. It was not 
till the eighth century before the 
birth of our Savi 
kingdom was 
vince of Shen · ſi, 


capital of which 
ſtood nearly in thirty-fifth de» 
ot northern „ and about, 
fre degrees to the welt of Si- gan: 
both the country and its metropolis 
were 
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were * Chin; and 2 
nion of its ces was 
extended to the en and weſt. A 
king of Chin, who makes a figure 
in the Shahnamah among the allies 
of Afr ſiyab, was I preſume, a 
ſovereign of the country juſt men- 
> 0 * the river of Chin, 
which t t frequently names 
the limit of his pwn — A 
ſeems to have been the Yellow river, 
whick the Chineſe introduce at the 
beginning of their fabulous annals : 
I ſhould be tempted to expatiate 
on ſo curious a ſulyect ;; but the 
preſent occaſion allows nothing ſu- 
perfluous, and permits me only to 
add, that the Mangukhan died, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, 
before the yo Chin, which was 
afterwards n by Kublai, and 
that the poets of Iran perpetually al- 
lude to the diſtricts around it which 
they celebrate with Chegil and Tho- 
ten, for a number of muſk-animals 
roving on their hills. The terri 
of Chin, ſo called by the old Hin- 
dus, by the Perſians, and by the 
Chineſe (while the Greeks and 
Arabs were obliged by their defe&- 
ive articulation to miſcall it Sin) 
gave its nameto a race of emperors, 
whoſe tyranny made their memory 
ſo unpopular, that the modern in- 
habitants of China hold the word in 
abhorrence, and ſpeak of themſelves 
as the people of a milder and more 
virtuous dynaſty ; but it is highly 
robable that the whole nation de- 
cended from the Chinas of Menu, 
and, mixin 
whom the plains of Honan and the 


more ſouthern provinces were thin 


ly inhabited, formed by degrees the 
Tace of whom we now ſee in 


penny of the nobleſt empire in g 


of an opinion, which 
I offer as the reſult of long and anxi- 
ous inquiries, I ſhall regularly pro- 


« Inſupport 


with the Tartars, by 


i 
1 
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ceed to examine the 
letters, religion and i y 
the preſent Chineſe, and ſub 
ſome remarks on their ancient n 
numents, on their ſciences, and 
their arts both liberal and mecha 
cal : but their ſpoken language, 
ving been preſerved by the uſ 
ſymbols of articulate ſounds, m 
have been for many ages in a 
tinual flux ; their letters, if we 
ſo call them, are merely the ſymbe 
of ideas; their popular religi 
was imported from India in an a 
compera modern; and the 
philoſophy yet in fo rude 
ns hardly to deſerve the app 
lation ; have no ancient m 
numents, from which their orig 
can be traced even by plauſible co 
jecture; their ſciences are wholly e 
otick ; and their mechanical 
have nothing in them charaQteriſtic 
of a particular family ; nothin 
which any ſet of men, in a count 
ſo highly favoured by nature, mig 
not have diſcovered and improve 
They have indeed, both nation 
muſic and national poetry, and bot 
of them beautifully pathetick ; b 
of painting, ſculpture, or architec 
ture,. as arts of imagination, th 
ſeem (like other Aſiaticks) to ha 
no idea. __— — - e 
larging ſeparately on each of tho 
— ſhall briefly inquire, ho- 
far the literature and religious prad 
tices of China confirm or oppo 
the propoſition, which I have ac 
vanced. +. iT 
« Thedeclared and fixed y 
of M. de Guignes, on the udjes 
before us is nearly connected wit! 
that of the Brähmens; he mal 


1 
4 


tains, that the Chineſe were emi 


rants from Egypt; and the ERNI 
tians, or Ethiopians, (for they wert 
clearly the fame people) had indu 
bitably a common origin with the 
old natives of India, as the afin 


© languages, and of their in- 
* ny religious and politi- 
fully 'evinces : but that China 
xopled a few centuries before 
m by 4 colony from the banks 
te Nile, though neither Perſians 
Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, 
r heard of fuch an emigration, 
dox, which the bare author 
eren of ſo learned a man cans 
ſupport; and, ſinee reaſon 


i queſtion, we bave a right to 
uad chearer evidence and ſtron 
uments, than any that he ug 


qebexr; indeed, a ſtrong reſem. 
w che mychological ſeulptures 
mititings of ludia, but ſeem 
ly diſimilar tothe ſymbolical 
n of the Chneſe, 'which might 
I have deen invented (as they 
i) by an individual, and might 
h naturally have been contrived 
be firſt Chinas or out-caſt Hin- 
vdo either never knew, or had 
nen, the alphabetical charac- 
Ick their wer anceſtors. As to 
able and buſt of fis, they ſeem 
given up as modern forgeries; 
they were indiſputably ge- 
ir, they would be nothing to the 
ak; for the letters on the buſt 
ger to have been deſigned as al- 
Wetical ; and the ricator of 
(if they really were fabricated 
rope) was uncommonty happy, 
tro or three of them are exact- 
ſte farhe with thoſe on a metal 
pet ſtanding fa the north of 
*. In 7 if we can rely on 
kflimony of the Greeks, who 


Wers; the one popular, Nike 
Arious letters uſed in our Indian 
tes; andthe other ſacerdotal, 
Fe Devanigart, eſpecially that 
Ivf it, which we fee in the Ve- 
befides which they trad two 
791. ' 
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nded on facts Can alone decide 
ſymbols 
more than Phenician monograms, 


8 ver We of alphaberica fy 


[145] 
ſorts of facred ſculptũre; the ant 
ſimple. like the figures of Buddha 
and the three Ramas ; and the 
other, allegorical. like the images 
of. Ganeſa, or divine, wiſdom, arid 
Hani, or nature, wich all their eff 
blematical accompaniments ; "Bat 


the real character of the Chinbſe 
diſtin from any 


, either myſterious 
or popular SL as to the fancy of 
M, de Guignes, that the complicated 
China were at firſt np 


let ns hope, that he has abandoned 10 
wild a conceit, WHith' he ſtarted pro- 


bably with no other view than to 


diſplay his ingenuity and learning. 
. We bereut proof, that thi 
few radical characters of the Chineſe 
were originally {like our aſtronomi- 
cal and chymical ſymbols) the pic- 
tures or out- nes of viſible objects, 
or figurative ſigus fer fimple ideas, 
which they have multiplied by the 
moſt ingenious eombigations and 
the livelieſt metaphors; but, as the 
ſyſtem is peculiar, I believe, to 
themſelves and the Japaneſe, it 
would be idly oftentatious to enlarge 
on it at preſent; and, for the rea- 
ſons already intimated, it neither 
cotroborates nor weakens the opi- 
nion, which T endeavour to ſupport. 
The fame, may as truly be ſaid of 
their ſpoken language; for, inde- 


pendently of its conſtant fluctuation 


during a feries of ages, it has the 

cuſiarity of excluding four or 

ve ſounds, which other nations ar- 
ticulate, and is eli into mono- 
ſyllables, even when the ideas ex- 
preſſed by them, and the written 
mbols for thofe ideas, are very 
complex. This has ariſen, I ſup: 


ſe, from the fingular habits of ' 


he people; for, though their 
common tongue be fo muſically 
accented às to fofm a kind of 
recirative, yet it nn thofe gram- 

-  — 
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quan accents, without which 
uman ton would appear 
Maney labick * Amita, —_ 
an accent on the firſt ſyllable, means, 
in the Sanſcrit language, immeaſu- 
fable; and the, natives of Bengal 
ronounce it Omito ; but, when 
religion of Buddha, the fon of 
Liyi, was carried hence into Chi- 
na, the people of that country, un- 
able to pronounce the name of their 
ew God, call him Foe, the ſon of 
Mo-ye, and divided his epithet 
Amita into three ſyllables O-mi-to, 
1 to them certain ideas of 
their own, and expreſſing them in 
writing by three diſtin ſymbols, 
We may judge from this inſtance, 
hether a compariſon of their {; 
en tongue with the dialects of _ 
nations can lead to any certain con- 
cluſion as to their origin; yet the 
inſtance, which I have given, ſup- 
plies me with anar nt from ana- 
ogy, which I —— conjectural 
only, but which appears more and 
more plauſible, the oftener I conſi- 
der it. The Buddha of the Hindus 
is unqueſtionably the Foe of China; 
but the great.. progenitor of the 
Chineſe is allo named by them Fo- 
hi, where the ſecond monoſyllable 
ſignifies, it ſeems, a victim: now the 
anceſtor of that military tribe, 
whom the Hindus call the Chandra- 
vanſa, or children of the Moon, 
was, according to their Puranas or 
legends, Buddha, or the genius of 
the planet Mercury, from whom, in 
the tifth degree, deſcended a prince 
named Druhya; whom his father 
Yay-ti ſent in exile to the caſt of 
uduſtan, with this imprecation, 
t may the. progeny tbe ignorant of 
* the, Veda.” The name of the 
baniſhed prince could not be pro- 


nounced by, the modern Chineſe”; 


and, 1515 I dare not conjecture, 
the laſt ſyllable of it has been 
changed into Yao, 


o . *4 


I may neverthe- 


leſs obſerve that Yao was the 
in deſcent from Fo-hi, or at les 
fifth mortal in the firſt imp 
dynaſty ; that all Chineſe hiflory 
fore him is conſidere i by the Chi 
themſelves as poetical or fabule 
that his father Ti-co, like the In 
king Yayati, was the firſt p 
who married ſeveral women ; 
that Fo-hi, the head of their 
» fay the Chineſe, in a 
vince of the weſt, and held 
court in the territory of C 
where the rovers, mentioned by 
Indian legiſlator, are ſuppoſed 
have ſettled. Another circumſt: 
in the parallel is very remarkat 
according to father De Prema 
his tract on Chineſe mythology, 
mother of Fo-hi was the Dau 
of Heaven, ſurnamed F lower-lov 
and, as the nymph was wall 
alone on the bank of a river wi 
ſimilar name, fhe found herſelf « 
ſudden encircled by a rain-l 
ſoon after which ſhe became þ 
nant, and at the end of twelve y 
was delivered of a ſon radfant as 
ſelf, who other titles, 
that of nas e of | 2 
Now in the mythological ſyſte 
the Hindus, the = R6hini, 
des over the fourth lunar 
ion, was the favourite miſtreſ: 
Soma, or the moon, among vi 
numerous epithets we find Cut 
daniyaca, or delighting in a ſpe 
of water-flower, that bloſſoms 
night; and their 7 
Budha, regent of a planet, and c 
alſo, from the names of his pare 
Rauhine&ya or Saumya : it 1s fl 
that the learned miſſionary expl 
the word Süi by Jupiter; but 
exact reſemblance between two 
fables could not have been ape 
and it is ſufficient for my pur} 
that they ſeem to have a family 4 
neſs. © The God Budha, ſay the 


dians, married Ilä, whole tal 
8 | 


- 


ved in a miraculous ark from 
wiverſal deluge : now, although 
mat infiſt with confidence, that 
nin bow in the Chineſe fable 
; to the m—_— 3 of 

nor build any ſolid argu- 
E divine perſonage Niu. 
o whoſe character, and even of 
ſex, the hiſtorians of China 
very doubtfully, I may, ne- 
yelefs, aſſure you, after full in- 


14 Ws and conſideration, that the 
like the Hindus, believe 
by WS crth to have been wholly oo- 
ſcd ied with water, which, in works 


mdiſputed authenticity, they 
ride as flowing abundantly, then 
ung and ſeparating the higher 
| the lower age of mankind; 
the divifion of time, from 
n their poetical hiſtory begins, 
the appearance Fo-hi 
wii e mountains of Chin, but that 
rat inundation in the reign of 
vn either confined to the low- 
of his kingdom, if the whole 


e n of it be not a fable, or, if it 
any alluſion to the _ of 
„ uus been ignorantly miſplaced 
ö de Chineſe annaliſts. 


ſten The importation of a new re- 
ni, into China, in the firſt century 
era, muſt lead us to ſuppoſe, 
cel the former ſyſtem, whatever it 


ud been found inadequate to 


Cui poſe of reſtraining the great 
ſpe of the people from thoſe of- 
ms 2gainſt conſcience and virtue, 
b civil power could not 

a; and it is hardly poſſible that, 


it fuch reſtrictions, any go- 


tent could long have ſubſiſted 
xpl ity; for no government 
but eng ſubſſt without equal juſtice, 


ce cannot be adminiftred 
t the ſanctions of religion. 


up religious opinions, entertain- 
ly 4 Confucius — his followers, 
a uy glean a notion from 


kagmenty of their works tranſ - 


DISCOURSE on the ORIGIN of the CHINESE, (t47] 


lated by Couplet: they profeſſed a 
firm velit in the ſupreme God, a 
gave a demonſtration of his bein 
and of his providence from the ex- 
quiſite beauty and perfection of the 
celeſtial bodies, and the wonderful 
order of nature in the whole fabrick 
— = ee ag this be- 
ief they deduoed & ſyſtem of ethicks 
which the philoſopher ſums up 10 2 
few words at the cloſe of the Lün- 
yd: he,“ ſays Confucius, « who 
&« ſhall be fully perſuaded, that the 
« lord of heaven governs the uni- 
« verſe, who ſhall 1n all things chuſe 
% moderation, who ſhall perfect. 
« know his own ſpecies, and fo 
« among them, that his life and man- 
« ners may conform to his know- 
e ledge of God and man, may be 
« truly ſaid to diſcharge all the du- 
« ties of a ſage, and to be far ex- 
« alted above the common herd of 
« the human race.” But ſuch a re- 
ligion and ſuch morality could never 
have been general; and we find, 
that the people of China had an an- 
cient ſyſtem of ceremonies and ſuper- 
ſtitions, which the government and 
the philoſophers appear to have en. 
couraged, and which has an appa- 
rent affinity with ſome parts of the 
oldeſt Indian worſhip : they believed 
in the agency of genii or tutelary 
ſpirits, preſiding over the ſtars and 
the clouds, over lakes and rivers, 
mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, over all. 
the elements (of which, like the 
Hindus, they reckoned five) and 
rticularly over fire, the moſt bril- 
iant of them: to thoſe deities they 
offered victims on high p.aces ; and 
the following _ e from the Shi- 
cin, or Book of Odes, is very much 
in the ſtyle of the Brähmans: 
e even they, who perform a ſacri- 
« fice with due reverence, cannot 
« perfectly aſſure themſelves, that 
« the divine ſpirits accept their oble. 
K 2 4 tions 3 
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(146) = DISCOURSE on the ORIGIN of the CHINEsf. 


matical accents, without which lefs obſerve that Yao was the 
All human tongues would appear in deſcent from Fo-hi, or at les 
manoſyllabick : thus Amita, with fifth mortal in the firſt im 
in accent on the firſt ſyllable, means, y; that all Chineſe hiſlory 
in the Sanſcrit language, immeaſu · fore him is conſidere i by the Chi 
rable; and the natives of Bengal themſelves as poetical or faby 
be ron it Omito; but, when that his father Ti-co, like the! 


religion of Buddha, the fon of king Yayati, was the firſt ; 
La, was carried hence into Chi- who married ſeveral women; 
na, the people of that country, un- that Fo-hi, the head of their 
able to pronounce the name of their » ſay the Chineſe, in a 
mo God, call him Foe, the ſon of vince of the weſt, and held 
Mo-ye, and divided his epithet court in the territory of C 
Amita into three ſyllables O-mi-to, where the rovers, mentioned by 
1 to them certain ideas of Indian legiſlator, are ſuppoſed 
their own, and expreſſing them in have ſettled. Another circumſt 
writing by three diſtin. ſymbols. in the parallel is very remarka 
We may judge from this inſtance, according to father De Premare 
hether a compariſon of their ſpo- his tra& on Chineſe mythology 

ken tongue with the dialects of other mother of Fo-hi was the Dag 
| hations can lead to any certain con- of Heaven, ſurnamed F lower-lov 
cluſion as to their origin; yet the and as the nymph was wall 
inſtance, which I have given, ſup- alone on the bank of a river wi 
bg me with ana nt from ana - ſimilar name, the found herſelf 


ogy, which I produce as conjectural ſudden encircled by a min- 
only, but which appears more and ſoon after which ſhe became p 
more. plauſible, the oftener I conſi- nant, and at the end of twelve) 
der it. The Buddha of the Hindus was delivered of a ſon radfant as 
is unqueſtionably the Foe of China; ſelf, who among other titles, 
but the great progenitor of the that of Sui, or Star of the 
Chineſe is alſo named by them Fo- Now in the N ſyſte 
hi, where the ſecond monoſyllable the Hindus, the nymph R6hini, 
| ſignifies, it ſeems, a victim: now the preſides over the fourth lunar n 
8 aaceſtor of that military tribe, ſion, was the favourite miſtre 
| whom the Hindus call the Chandra- Soma, or the moon, among v 


* 
- © 


R 
43 


i vanſa, or children of the Moon, numerous epithets we find Cu 
| was, according to their Purinas or daniyaca, or delighting in a ſpe 
f legends, Buddha, or the genius of of _ water-flower, that bloſſor 
0 the planet Mercury, from whom, in night; and their offspring 
the fifth degree, deſcended a prince Budha, regent of a planet, and d 
| named Druhya ; whom his father alſo, from the names of his pare 
fl Lay-ti ſent in exile to the eaſt of Rauhin&ya or Saumya : it b 
induſtan, with this imprecation, that the learned miſſionary exp 
| „% may. the progeny be ignorant of the word Sti by Jupiter; but 
i « the, Veda.” The name of the exact reſemblance hetween two! 
baniſhed prince could not be pro- fables could not have been axpecl 
i nounced by, the modern Chineſe”; and it is ſufficient for my pur 
il and, .tho I dare not conjecture, that they ſeem to have a family 
il that, the 1 ſyllable of it has been neſs. The God Budha, 2 
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changed into Yao, I may neverthe- dians, married Ila, whole ial 
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ved in a Miraculous ark from 
aiverſal deluge : now, although 
unt infiſt with confidence, that 
nn bow in the Chineſe fable 
; to the —_ * of 

nor build any ſolid argu- 
a divine perſonage Niu. 
o whoſe character, and even of 
ſex, the hiſtorians of China 
very doubtfully, I may, ne- 
s, aſſure you, after full in- 


eld 1nd conſideration, that the 

bee, like the Hindus, believe 
by erh to have been wholly oo- 
ſcold with water, which, in works 


nM diſputed authenticity, they 
de as flowing abundantly, then 
ng and ſeparating the higher 
the lower age of mankind; 
the diviſion of time, from 
& their poetical hiſtory begins, 
the appearance Fo-hi 
the mountains of Chin, but that 
gat inundation in the reign of 
vn either confined to the low- 
e Pet his kingdom, if the whole 
nt of it be not a fable, or, if it 
t as io any alluſion to the flood of 
a has been ignorantly miſplaced 
be Chineſe annaliſts. 


(ten The importation of a new re- 
ni, into China, in the firſt century 
era, muſt lead us to ſuppoſe, 
tre de former ſyſtem, whatever it 


ud been found inadequate to 
purpoſe of reſtraining the great 
of the people from thoſe of- 
mi againſt conſcience and virtue, 
L the civil er could not 
b; and it is hardly poſſible that, 
t ſuch reſtrictions, any go- 
dent could long have ſubſiſted 
klicity ; for no government 
i ſubũiſt without equal juſtice, 

cannot be adminiftred 
it the ſanctions of religion. 
religious opinions, entertain - 
Confucius and his followers, 
May glean a notion from 


Bpments of their works tranſ- 


DISCOURSE on the ORIGIN of the CHINESE. [147] 
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lated by Couplet: they profeſſed a 
firm belief ui the 8 a 
gave a demonſtration of his bein 
and of his providence from the ex- 
quiſite beauty and perfection of the 
celeſtial bodies, and the wonderful 
order of nature in the whole fabrick 
of the viſible world. From this be- 
lief they dediiced a ſyſtem of ethicks, 
which the philoſopher ſums up in'a 
few words at the cloſe of the Lan- 
a: he,“ ſays Confucius, « who 
&« ſhall be fully perſuaded, that the 
« lord of heaven governs the uni- 
« verſe, who ſhall 1n all things chuſe 
« moderation, who ſhall perfect 
« know his own ſpecies, and fo 
« among them, that his life and man- 
« ners may conform to his know- 
6 — 5 of God and man, may be 
« truly ſaid to diſcharge all the du- 
« ties of a ſage, and to be far ex- 
« alted above the common herd of 
« the human race.” But ſuch a re- 
ligion and ſuch morality could never 
have been general; and we find, 
that the people of China had an an- 
cient ſyſtem of ceremonies and ſuper- 
ſtitions, which the government and 
the philoſophers appear to have en- 
couraged, and which has an appa- 
rent affinity with ſome parts of the 
oldeſt Indian worſhip : they believed 
in the agency of genit or tutelary 
ſpirits, preſiding over the ſtars and 
the clouds, over lakes and rivers, 
mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, over all. 
the elements (of which, like the 
Hindus, they reckoned five) and 
rticularly over fire, the moſt bril- 
iant of them: to thoſe deities they 
offered victims on high p.aces; and 
the following 172 e from the Shi- 
cin, or Book © Odes, is very much 
in the ſtyle of the Brähmans: 
e eren they, who perform a ſacri- 
« fice with due reverence, cannot 
« perfetly aſſure themſelves, that 
« the divine ſpirits accept their obla- 
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tas! on the LABYRINTH of CRETE, and its USE. 
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te tions; and far leſs can they, who 
e adore the Gods with languor and 
* gfcitancy, clearly pere: ive their ſa- 
«cred illapſes.” Theſe are imper- 
ſect traces indeed, but they are tra- 
ces, of an affinity between the reli- 
gion-of Menu and that of the Chi- 
nas, whom he names an, ong the ap 
ates from it: M. le Gentil obſ:rv- 
ed, he ſays, a ſtrong reſemblance 
etween the funeral rites of the Chi- 
neſe and the Sraddha of the Hin- 
dus; and M. Bailly, aſter a learned 
inveſtigation, concſudez, that * even 


„ the puerile and abſurd ſtories of 


s the Chineſe fabuliſts contain a rem- 
4e nant of ancient Indian hiſtory, 
with a faint ſketch of the firſt Hin- 
„ du ages.“ As the Bauddhas, in- 
deed, were Hindus, it may naturally 
de imagined, that they carried into 
China many ceremonies practiſed in 
their -own country; but the Baud- 
dhas poſitively forbad the immola- 
tion of cattle: yet we know, that 
various animals, even bulls and men, 
were anciently facrificed by the Chi- 
nefe ; beſides which we diſcover ma- 
'fy ſingular marks of relation be- 
tween them and the old Hindus: as 
in the remarkable period of four 
hundred and thirty-two thouſand, 
and the cycle of ſixty, years; in the 
predilection ſor the myſtical number 
nine: in many fimilar faſts and great 


feſtivals, eſpecially at the ſolſtices 


= I 
. r - * 


thouſand years, have retained 


have at length formed a race di 
in appearance both from Indian 


and equinoxes; in the juſt. ment 
ed obſequies conſiſting of rice 
fruits offered to the mancs of t 
anceſtors; in the dread of di 
childlefs, leſt ſuch offerings ſh 
be intermitted ; and, perhaps 


their common abhorrence of edi 
erty which the Indians carri af 
far, that Menu himſelf, whe | 
allows a Brahmen to trade, i 1 
cannot otherwiſe ſupport life,: N 
lately forbids * his trafficking 0 


* any ſort of red cloths, wh 
— linen or woollen, or made of 
« ven bark.” All the circum 
ces, which have been mentioned 
der the two heads of literature 
religion, ſeem collectively to 
(as far as fuch a queſtion 2 
proof)” that the Chineſe and Hi 
were originally the ſame people 
having been ſeparated near 


ſtrong features of their ancient 
fanguinity, eſpecially as the Hi 
have preſerved their old lan 
and ritual, while the Chineſe 
ſoon loſt both, and the Hindus 
conſtantly intermarried amongt! 
ſelves, while the Chineſe, by a 
ture of Tartarian blood fro 
time of their firft eſtabliſh 


” rin, 

Tartars. mt 

| dd, th: 

| * 
n 1 Bo n 


FN 


f « 1 Have ſaid but a word on the 
. 1 famous labyrinth at Crete; 
- tat the little I have ſaid it is incum- 


pent on me to juſtify. 


: . $: I&rodotus has leſt us a de- 


| On the LABYRINTH of CRETE, and its USE. 

4 (From the Sixth Volame of the Travels of Anacharſis the Young 

| Greece.] | 

ſcription of that which he ha 
In 


conſi 
palaces, containing t 


* 


pt, near the lake Man 
d of twelve large cont!y 
= thot 


chambres, fifteen hundied 0i 


Siculus, Pliny, and Mela 
of this monument with the 
» admiration as Herodotus : but 
ane of them tells us that it was 
rutted to bewilder thoſe who 


nauifeſt that, without a guide, 
would be in danger of loſing 
way, 
« It was this danger, no doubt, 
h introduced a new term into 
Greek language. The word 
biriath, taken in the literal ſenſe, 
wikes a circumſcribed ſpace, inter- 
ted by a number of paſlages, 
ve of which. croſs each other in 
direction, like thoſe in quar- 
w and mines, and others make 
er or {maller circuits round the 
xe from which they depart, like 
& ſpical lines we fee on certain 
In the figurative ſenſe, it 
$ applied to obſcure and captious 
lions, to indirect and ambiguous 
lwers, and to thoſe diſcuſſions 
ich, after long digreſſions, bring 
tack to the point trum which we 
Tout 2 


« Of what nature was the laby- 
th of Crete? 

* Diodorous Siculus relates as a 
kyefture, and Pliny as a certain 
K, that Dædalus conſtructed this 
Frinth on the model of that of 
ppt, though on a leſs ſcale. They 
6 that it was formed by the com- 
mand of Minos, who kept the Mi- 
uur ſhut up in it; and that in 
ber time it no longer exiſted, hau- 
been either deſtroyed by time ar 
purpoſely demoliſhed, odo 
deulus and Pliny, therefore, ng. 
nd this labyrinth as a large edi- 
ke; while other writers repreſent 
timply as a cavern hollowed in the 
cl, and full of winding paſſages. 
e two former authors, and the 
ters laſt mentioned, have tranſ- 
Rte to us two different traditions ; 


e underground, Strabo, Dio- 


mpted to. go over it; though it 


Onthe LABYRINTH of CRETE, and its USE.- [49] 


it remains for us 10 chooſe that 
which is moſt probable. | 
«Tf the labyrinth of Crete had been. 


conſtructed by Dædalus under Mi- 


nos, whence is it that we find no 
mention of it, neither in Homer, 
who more than once ſpeaks of that, 
prince and of Crete; nor in Hero- 
dotus, who deſei be that of Egypt, 
after having ſaid that the monuments 
of the Egyptians are much ſuperior 
to thoſe of the Greeks ; nor in the 
more ancient geographers; nor in 
any of the writers of the ages when 
Greece flouriſhed ? | 

« This work was attributed to 
Daedalus, whoſe name is alone ſuf- 
ficient to deſcredit a tradition, In 
fact, his name, like that of Hercules, 
had become the reſource of igno- 
rance, whenever it turned its eyes 
on the early ages. All great labours, 
all works, which required more 
ſtrength than ingenuity, were attri- 
butedl to Hercules; and all tkoſe 
which had a relation to the arts. and 
required a certain degree of intelli- 
gence in the execution, were aſcrib- 
ed to Daedalus. 
The opinion of Diodorus and 
Pliny ſuppoſes that, in their time, 
no traces of the labyrinth exiſted in 
Crete, and that even the date of its 
deſtruction had been forgotten. Let 


it is ſaid to have been viſited by the 


diſciples of Apollonius of Tyana, 
who was contemporary with! thoſe 


two authors. The Cretans, thexe- 


fore, then believed they poſſeſſed the 
labyrinth. 

« I would requeſt the reader to 
attend to the: following paſſage in 


'Strabo, „At Nauplia, near the 


ancient Argos,” ſays that judicious 
writer, “ are ſtil] to be ſeen vaſt ca- 
verns, in which are conſtrued: la- 
byrinths that are believed to be the 
work cf the Cyclops: the meaning 
of which is, that the labours of men 
had opened in the rock paſſes which 

K 3 croſſed 
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tige! On the LABYRINTH of CRETE, and its USE. 


eroſſed and returned upon thern- 
ſaves, as is done in quarries. Such, 
if I am not miſtaken, is the idea we 
ought to form of the labyrinth of 
Crete, 
«© Were there ſeveral labyrinths 
* . hd? RT authors 
of one, which t ter 
Tr place at Cnoſſus ; — 
though the number is but ſmall, 
« Belon and Tournefort have given 
us the deſcription of a cavern ſituat- 
ed at the foot of Mount Ida, on the 


ſouth fide of the mountain, at a 


ſmall diftance from Gortyna. This 
was only a 12 according to the 
former, and the ancient la — 
according to the latter; whoſe opi- 
nion I have followed, and abridged 
the account he r e in my text. 
Thoſe who have added critical notes 
to his work, beſides this labyrinth, 
admit a ſecond at Cnoſſus, and ad- 
duce, as the principal ſupport of this 
opinion, the coins of that city, which 
repreſent the plan of it, according as 
the artiſts conceived it. For on 
ſome of theſe it appears of a ſquare 
form; on others round: on ſome it is 
only ſketched out; on others it has, 
tn the middle of it, the head of the 
Minotaur. In the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, I have 
given an engraving of one which a 
= to me to be of about t 
frh century before Chriſt ; and 
on which we ſee, on one fide, the fi- 
gure of the Minotaur, and on the 
other a rude plan of the labyrinth. 
It is therefore certain that, at that 


ime, the Cnoſſians believed they were 


in poſſeſſion of that celebrated « 
vern; and it alſo appears that t 
Gortynians did not pretend to cc 
teſt their claim, ſince they have ne 
given the figure of it on their mone 
« The place where I ſuppoſe t 
labyrinth ot Crete to have been ſitu 
ed, according to Tournefort, is huto 
league diſtant from Gortyna; a 
according to Strabo, it was diſta 
from Cnoſſus fix or ſeven leag 
All we can conclude from this 
that the territory of the latter ci 
extended to very near the former, 
« What was the uſe of the cav 
to which the name of I:hyrinth 
iven ? I imagine that they we 
rſt excavated in part by nature 
that in ſome places ſtones were 
tracted from them for building 
ties; and that, in more ancient tim 
they ſerved for a habitation or if 
lum to the inhabitants of a diſt 
expoſed to frequent incurſions. 
the journ Anacharfis throu 
Phocis, I have ſpoken of two gre 
caverns of Parnaſſus in which t 
neighbourin ple took refuge; 
3 at he phe of the deluge 
Deucalion, and in the other att 
invaſion of Xerxes. I here add th 
according to Diodorus Siculus, t 
moſt ancient Cretans dwelt int 
caves of Mount Ida. The peop 
when enquiries were made on 
ſpot, faid that their labyrinth 
originally only a priſon. It m 
have been put to this uſe ; but it 
difficult to believe that, to preve 
the eſcape of a few unhappy wretch 
ſuch immenſe labours would ha 


been undertaken,” 


CURIO 


LIND. 


xd F. 8. A.] 


ON yot requeste and — 
U — yot le of the 
„ I wyll wryte to you fully what 
ay meanes I conceyve in thi 
te mattr : althowghe the gretenes 
the cauſe, in respecte of the p'ſone 
ſe it is, the ynconstancy & ſot 
hes of the pepell with w we 
xe, and the lyttell agcompte made 
ayes of my ſymple jugement, 
me good occasyon : And, ther- 
(excepte-it be to the Quene's 
* from whom I wowld not 
he eny thowght of my harte to 
bydden) I looke for p formance 


myse. 
15 matter muste at lengthe 
end, ether by fynding the 8. 
wer Nie of the crymes that he 
hected ageynst her, or by some 
ner of composytyon w a shewe 
avying her honor. The fyrste 


11 causes: The one, for that yf 
— — accuse * of 

- uc of her 1, 
ryll deny — accuse the 
e of them of manyſeste co sent 
de murther, hardely to be den 
u, upon the tryall on bot 
ber -proofes wyll judycyally 
beste owte, as it is thowght : 
Ile other, for that ther yonge 
ge is of tender and weake yeres 
u ate of bodye; and yf God 
id calle hym, and ther Quene 
re judycyally defaced & dysho- 
rd, and her sonne, in respecte of 


r i 


this Murrey's fact 


ynke wyll hardely be attempted fected 
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5 the ſecond Volume of 1iluſtrations of Britiſh" Hiſtory, Biogra- 
ply, and Manners, in the Reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
$lzabeth, and James. By Edmund Lodge, Eſq. Purſuivant of Arms, 


ary, 


her wyckednes, admytted to the 
Crowne, Hambleton, upon his 
deathe, showld ſuccede; Web as 
utterly deteste, so, 
after her publyke defamatyon, they 
dare not (to avoyde Hambleton) 
receyve her ageyne for fere of re- 
venge : And, therefore, to avoyde - 
these grete perells they zuerly en- 
tend ($0 ferre as by eny meanes I 
can discover) to labor a co posy- 
n; wherein Lydyngtun was a 
pe by meanes _ 
w* the Quene; and 
allso, I thynk, deale ther ; and bs 
that end I beleve you shall shortely 
here of Melvyn * there, who 1 
thynk be the instrument betwene 
Murrey, Lydyngton, & ther Quene, 
to worke tins co posytyon; wher- 
unto I thynk suerely bothe p tyes 
to enclyne, althowg — af- 
vate respects, 
« Th? Erle of Murrey, and his 
factyon, work that ther Qyene 
wowld nowe wyllyngly swrrender 
to her sonne, after the example of 
Naverre ; end procure the rin - 
yng of the regency in Murrey; and 
ther w admytt Hambleton, and his 
factyon, to vlace of councell accord · 
to ther stats; and to remayne 
in England herſelf, w* her dowry 
of Fraunce, wherunto I thynk they 
wowld also adde a yon owt of 
Scotland : And yf she wowld agree 
to this, I thynk they wowld not 
only forbere to toche her in honor, 


„ Robert Melvil, brother to the author of the Memoirs, He was much truſted 
lun at this time, aud is ſuſpected, perhaps W her.“ = 
4 


— 


——— 


n 


— 
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but also delyvef to her all mattrs 
that they have. to charge her, and 
denpwnce her clere by plament ; 
and therw* put her in hope, not 
only to receyve her ageyne to 
her royall estatr yf her sonne dye, 


but, also, upon some proofe of the 


forgettyng of her displtsuer, to pro- 
cure in shorte tyme that she may 
be restored in her $onne's liſe, and 
he to pvc place to her lyfe; and yf 
she wyll not surrender, it is thawnhe 
Murrey wylle allowe of her resty- 
tulion, and abode in England, so as. 
ha maye co tynewe Regent. Fhe 


Hambletons. seeke that the yonge, 


Kyng's auctoryte should be disanul- 


led; the hurts don on. ether. syde 


tecypensed ; and: the Quene restor- 
ed to her crowne, and to remayne 
in Scotland: And yet, in respecte 
of her mysgov nment, they be con- 
tented that she showld be go ned 
by a-councel} of the nobylyte of that 
realme, to be appointed here; in 
weh councell ther showld; be no su- 
per ior in auctoryte or place _ 
eq; but that every noble man showid 
hold: his place accordyng to his 
state; and that the Quene's Mate 
showid compone all dyffrrences 
fram tyme to tyme, amongste them. 
And, to avoyde dyfference and pe- 
rell, there Quene slowld have cer- 
ten howses of no force; and a por- 
cyon to maynteyne her estate: And 
1 castells of Edenboroughe, Ster- 
Tzng, & Dunbarre, and other pryn- 
cypall farts of the realme, to be dely- 
vered into the hands of upryght 
noble men, that lened to no tac- 


tyon ; ta be.sworne to hold in sorte 
te be prescrybed; and that the hole 


noblyte of Scotland showld swere 
— and show ld tettyfye the same 
er ther hands & seales: And that 

the Quene's Ma showid take as- 
Sarance for p formance ; and have 
the bryngyng up of the yonge 
2 in England, dy nobylyte of 
c gland or Scotland, at her appoynt- 


factyons for their private cauſes te 


ment: And, ſo as this might ta 
effecte, I thynk they myght eas 
be induced to consent ther Que 
showid also remayne in England, 
have her dowrye of Fraunce, a 
a portyon owte of Scotland, 
mayntene her state and her 
ne's, in places to be appoynted 
the Qnene's Ma e. 

Thus do you see howe theſe 


betwene them the crowne and pu 
lyke affayers of Scotland, & ho 
nere they be to agree yf ther þ 
vate causes were not; & «© 
nether for the mother nor the chy 
(as I thynk before God) but 
serve ther one turnes. Neth 
wyll Murrey lyke of eny od 
wherby he $showld not be Rege 
Styled'; nor Hambleton of eny ord 
wherby he showld not be as ęret 
or gietter, in gov nment then My 
rey: So as the gov nment is pre 
sently the matter, what so ever thi 
say was heretofore the cause; at 
therefore, it wylbe good w2 ſorg 
not our pte in this tragedye. 
The opynyon for the tytell 
the Crowne, after the death ot th 
Quene and her sonne, is dyvers 
carryed, as the. p tyes be affected 
these two factyons. The Ham 
tons affiyrme the Duke of Chat 
lerowe to be the nexte ayer by! 
lawes : The other factyon aye! 
the yonge Kynge, by his coron 
tyon, & mother's ſurrender, 
ryghtfully invested of the Crowne 
Scotland; whereby his nexte a 
in bloodd is, by the lawes, ner 
ayer also to the Crowne ; and the 
by the Duke avoyded. The fe 
of this devyce maketh Hamlet 
to withstand the Kyng's tytel 
the suerty of his owne, & the 
ncy of Murrey in respecte f 
clayme to be-Gov'nor, as nexte 9} 
to the Crowne; for wel causes 
lykely Hambleton wyll harde 


yeld to the og or the other; 7 
can 


t of the Erle of Lenoysc' sonne, 
berte ayer in bloodd to the 
nge Kynge) conſessed to me 
the thought bycase it came by 
mother it muste retorne by the 
to the mother's syde, was 
imbleton ; but it wowJd 
men on horsback before it 
* p formed; wherby you. may 
what leadethe in Scotland. 
xr 15 some secret 0 hetwene 
ungton and Macgylle ; and, as 
bynke, vf they agree not by the 
% ye shall fynd Lydyngton holly 
at to co posytyon, & Macgylle, of 
nelfe, other wayes enclyned: Yf 
Quene's Mate wowld assure ther 
ce ye maye deale wi bothe as 
ee CAUSE, 

„Thus ferre of that I have ga- 
md by them; wherin, yf they 
not alter, l am ſure I do not erre. 
Anow, tochyng my opynyon of 
mattr (not by waye of advyse, 
31mpertyng to you what I con- 
ye) I thynke suerly no ende can 
made good for England Excepte- 


by on meanes or other, in Eng- 
d. Of the two ends before wryt- 
[ thynke the fyrste to be beste in 
reſpects for the Quene's Mate, 
Murrey wyll produce such 
uur as the Quene's Ma maye, 
vertue . of her superyoryté 
Scotland, fynd judycyaſſy — 
Gene gylty of the murther 
r nusband, and therw* deteyne 
in England at the charges of 
mand, and allow of the crown- 
of the yonge Kynge, and Re- 
"ky of Murrey: Wherunto yf 


uv conditions which Murray had pro 
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s Macgylle *, an assured man 


Morton, talks wi me $ecretly. of 
matter; and (defendyng the 


Fon of the 8. Quene be deteyn- 


Hambleton wyll submytt himſelf, it 
were well don, for avoydyng of his 
dependaney upon Fraunce, to re- 


ceyve him, W provysyon for indem- 


nitye of bis tytell; and yf he wyll 

not, then to assyste Murrey to PS - 

cute him and his adhere ts, by co - 

— — &c, Vf this wyll not 
| 


e owt suffycyently (as I dowte it 


yil not) to determyne judycyally, 
she denye ber 1, then suerly L 
thynk it beste to procede by co po- 
sytyon, wiowte shew of eny mean- 
to procede to tryall; and heryn 
as it shalbe the surtst waye for the 
Mae to procure the S. Quene to 
surrender, &c. yf that maye be 
browght to passe, so, yf she wyll by 
no meanes be induced to surrender, 
and wyll not end excepte she max he 
in some degree restored, then I 
thynk it fete to co'syder theryn these 
mattrs followyng. 

«« Fyrste, to provyde for her, and 
ber sonne, to remayne in England 
at the charges of Scotland. 

- &. Secondly, to maynteyne in- 


strengthe and auctoritè Murrey's 


factyon, as much as may be, so as 
they. oppresse not unjustly Hamble- 
t 


O. 

« Thyrdely, to compone the 
causes betwene Murrey and Hamble- 
ton, & ther adherents ; and to pro- 
vyde for Hambleton's indemnyte in 
the matter of the tytell, to avoyde his 
dependency of Fraunce. 

„ Forthely, that the Quene's 


Mate order all — that = 
of aryse-in Scotland; &, to that e 


have securyte of bothe sydes. 

« Fyftely, yf Hambleton wyll 
wyllfully 332 from order, it is 
better to assyste Murrey in the Pse- 
cutyng of Hambleton by cofyscaty- 


James Macgill, Clerk of the Rolls (Clericus Retulorum Regiztri). He was sent to 
*don soon after, accompanied by Lethingten, to sure for Elizabeth's sanctian te 


ſor his own indemnification, ia case he 


Se 
ak proceed to the formal accusation of the Queen of Scots. It is well known that 
deth's refusal prevented any further proeedings.”* ; 


on, 


W as AST. 


— 
2 


. 


— 
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occasion, declaring 


[Ig ACCOUNT of an EXCURSION into SCOTLAND. 
con, althoughe he fly therfore to 


Fraunce, then to put Murrey eny 
wayes in perell of wekenyng. 
5 And, lastly, to foresee that 
theſs Scotts on buthe sydes packe not 
together, eo as to unwrappe (under 
coller of this cd posytyon) ther mys- 
tres owte of all present slaunders, 
purge her openly, shew themselſes 
satysfyed wi her abole here, and, 
iin shorte tyme aftr, ether. by re- 
ooncylement or the dethe of the 
chyld, joyne together to demaunde 
.of the Quene the delyvery home of 


there Quene to governe her ow; 
realme, she also making the lyke r 
queste; and then the Quene, hayy 
no juste cause to deteyne her, | 
bownd in honor to retorne her in 
her realme, and, for mattrs that i 
this tyme shall passe, have her 
mortall enemy for ever after. A 
thus, ceassynng to troble you eny fy 
ther, 1 wyshe to you as to myxi| 
From Yorke, the xx11 of Octo 
1568. 
Lo“, most assured. 
T. SUSSEX 


r 9 * 


ACCOUNT of an EXCURSILON into SCOTLAND in the Sixteent 
Century, exhibiting a Picture of the Depredations committed on th 
- Scottiſh and Engliſh Borders before the Union, 


[From the ſame Volume. ] 


« FJ Oraſmuche as I wolde not 

IT be forgettfull of my deutie to 
yo, Lordship, I have thought good 
to troble you with these my letters; 
adVtising yo" Honor the hole dis- 
course of Qq 2 here donn 
ythens ot coming into these partis “. 
First, my Lord Le ed 


AH is a conjecture perhaps not entirely romantie, that Elizabeth's future conduct « 
this great occasion, 0 nearly according with the Earl's advice, was determined by! 
identical letter. That conſideration alone, not to mention the profound wi>dom - 

licy displayed by the writer, the clear and concise account given of the affairs of Sc 
3 at that remarkable period, or the admirable terms in which the whole is couch 
renders it an inestimable curiosity. It may be proper to observe here that Mary h. 
nd” and that the Earl of Sustx was 0 
for the judicial investigation of the chary 


been for some months a prisoner in En 
of the Commissioners now Sitting at York 
brought against her by Murray. | 


This curious ancient gazette contains 
Sussex, called here the Lord Lieuteuant, and Hunsdon, in 1570. The pretend 
fr this expedition was the chastizement of the clans of Carre, or Ker, 2 
Scot, which had lately committed some depredations on the English borders; but tl 
true motive was to awe the few remaining friends of Mary, and to prevent them fro 


uniting while the — remained vacant. 
at the he 


common a spail.” 


inviolable friendship to the Scottish nation, but stting for 
the RE of punishing some particular offenders; aud this was repeated!y re 

of an army which was then employed in desolating the eaſt and v 
borders. The circumstances which attended this invasion have escaped the notice! 
historians; Even Camden, who lived at the time, makes no mention of $0 horrible at 


Gs ii. ates MR. a Y — 


with my Lord Hunsdon, and 
hundreth armed pykes and tow 
from Wark, the xv+1* « 
Aprill, intred into the realme 
Scottlande; and did burne and spoy 
all alonge the ryver of Rowle, a 
the water of Cale, and camped th 
night at Gedworth. The ne 


2 journal of the furious inrond made þ 


Elizabeth issued a tion upon 


mor} 


ing he marched to Fernehurst, 
| overthrew it; and — 
yled all a the ryver 9 
— and $0 40 kante and 
med and Spoyled it. The next 
w he overthrew the strong howse 
he Lorde of Burcleughe, called 
encksome; and from thense to 
drowell, a howse of Sr Andrew 
Tumble, and overthrew it; with 
; other notable towers and 
es all alonge those ryvers afore- 
Wed: The next night We retired 
Gedworth, where we camped 
nine, The next mornyng we dis- 
del and burnt all the cuntre 
wee the ryver of Bowbanck, and 
mt and spoyled the hole cuntre as 
marched ; and came back that 
eto Kelsay, The nombr of the 
wnes and villa 
w above fyve hundreth ; the terhor 
the whiche caused the reste of the 
untre to cume and offer their sub- 
won to my Lord Leveteri nte, 
all the frendshipp and service 
cold do to hym and to hys; 
id 50 we retyred ourſelves back 
ne for that tyme; so that we 
ned 0'selves thre or fower daies. 
ne xxv11'd day, my Lord Leve- 
unte being at Warke, accompanid 
de the hole bandes of fotemen, 
one thousande horse, withe thre 
e peces and tow sacris, went 
the sege of Home, where he 
ated his batterie; where, within 
ve houres after the batterie was 
uted, the castle was surrendred to 
m 5ymplie, being within yt tow 
ndreth and fortie souldiours; $0 
wuldiours dep ted owt of yt in 


eny 


by estimac on, 
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there hose and dobletts: Suerly, 
Lorde, yf I had the charge wi 
ſyftie souldiours, I wolde have 
thought me worthie to have bene 
hanged, drawne, and quartred, yf 
I had delyvered yt within the moneth 
7 ny Lorde hath- 12 
Wood his bande, and Mi Pyke- 
man his band, tow of the bandes of 


Barwick, to have the kepyng of yt; 


and so my Lord retyred back againe 
to Barwick, to refresh hymſelſe and 
his companye. 
„Im, the 1111 daye of May he 
sent -owte certeine bandes of horse- 
men, and also certeine fotemen, to 
marche towardes Fastecastle, whiche, 
immediatlie uppon the horsemen's 
cominge, yedled themselvessymplie; 
and ther 8 2 ap- 
ynted t or t Ia. ye 


Assuredlie, my Lorde, hole 

cuntre here ſubmytt 
themſelves to my Lorde 

— | newes 

that hathe here ha sythens of 

all here; as oceasion shall 


happen, Ishall ad tyse yo* Lordship 
from tyme to tyme as I can gett con- 
venient messengers. Thus, levi 
to troble yo" Lordship ane further, 
con itt you to the 
ever P serve you in helth and long 
lyfe, withe increaſe of ho- 
nor. Frome Barwick, this v > of 
May. & he 
Lor Lordſhippe's at com aund- 
ment for ev., 
| Ros r. ConsTABLE, 
fl Bom able and his mort a 
F 22 of — 
75 bart, hart, han.” | N 


MIS- 


ightie, who 


— 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


From the Ninth, Volume of the Tranſactions of the Society for the 7 
| cquragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.] 


& | 8 I am induced to became a a 


| candidate for the premium 
offered for ſtocks of bees, claſs 108, 
] * beg leave to communicate to 
the ſociety the following experi- 
ments; the reſult of which, I flatter 
myſelf, will afford ſame information 
towards, the management of thoſe 


uſeful inſects. In my early ac- 


guaintance with theſe entertainin 

creatures, my endeavours to increaſe 
any. ſtock were continually. difa 

pointed, particularly in the early 
months, by ſaving moderate ſtocks ; 
which was a matter of ſurpriſe to 
me, as my ſtrong ſtocks tnrove 
amazingly, whether I kept them 
for work or ſwarming. | | 
„ Now, to aſcertain the matter 
with ſufficient accuracy, 1 determin- 
ed to ſacrifice three hives every year, 
one ſtrong and two. moderate. ones. 
Accordingly, en the firſt of Fe- 
bruary, 1 ſuffocated a ſtrong hive, 
after Thorley's method ; and when 
I rook out the combs, it ſurpriſed 
-me much to find an abundance of 
brood : the eggs and maggots were 
innumerable, and many were next 


to emerging from their cells. 


EXPERIMENTS relating tothe MANAGEMENT of BEES, in att 
from Mr. GEO. HuszarD of Bury St. Edmund's, to Mr. Mog. 


hive, there was a conſiderable qui 


he 

the 

7 

It was then obvious to me, t! + 
the queen had begun to lay her e - 
in the early part of January; a © 
this appeared the more extraoꝗ f 


uary, as the month of January þ 
been very cold, from ſevere fro 
and ſnow ; and it was evident]y t 
ſllarp for a bee to ſtir abroad. 


This circumſtance refutes t = 
general received opinion, that bo 
queen never begins breeding till Wil." 
weather proves mild, and you | T 
bees carrying to their hives, the lit = 


balls. of farina on their legs: but 
inveſtigate the matter more Jul 
there appeared in the combs, » 
quantities of farina ; and what 
very curious, ſome of it ſeemed 
vered with a kind of varniſh ſu 
ſtance,, in order to exclude the 
from it; beſides on the top of 


tity of water, apparently collet 
there from the ſame cauſe that it 
on a window, where a room 1 
and the external air very cold. 
foregoing conſideration clears U 
point that has puzzled many 
thors; I mean, the laying up f 
quantities of farina ; When! 


pe others, ſuppoſe it to be real 
bod, mixed with honey, for the old 


fees. * „ 
«The ſecond hive, which had not 


Whcated on the firſt of March; 
tie queen of which ſtock had not 
woduced a ſingle egg: the third 
bk examined the firſt of April, 
nd there likewiſe found no eggs. 
h the ſecond year, I repeated the 
bme experiments with the. dn. 
md weak hives as before, an 

the reſult was the ſame in every re- 


belt. 

of the third hive I reſerved till 
the zoth of April, by which time 
bey begin to gather honey from the 
pyſeherries: on examining this hive, 
| found ſome eggs produced, Let 
i be obſerved, that this hive I was 
mier the neceffity of feeding, to 
keep them alive. 

cannot in this place forbear 
Ming notice of the ſurpriſing fore- 
wht which thefe wonderful inſects 
kem to be endowed with: in the 
weak hive, not a ſingle egg is pro- 
uced, till honey gathering com- 
wentes ; but in the ſtrong hive, the 
nereaſe of young dees is there car- 
ned on with furprifing avidity at a 
tine when they are generally ſup- 
pled to be in a torpid ſtate ; and this 
mereaſe is perfectly ſafe in a ſtrong 
e, for they are never obſerved to 
york in the early months, as weak 
lives do, 

From the above experiments, 
s evident you gain almoſt four 
months between the two ſtocks : 
Wides, early in May the Trony 
kek is almoſt ready to ſwarm; 
Whereas the weak hive, by its prodi- 
fois decreaſe, dbtationed from their 
Whſtant working, and no young 
Mes being bred, gener !ly dwindfes 
nothing. "Once, on a hot day in 
April, I had five of theſe weak hives 
chen out by plunderers, with their 
- 


thove three pounds of honey in it, 1 
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different queens; for the ſtrong 
ſtocks never let the weak ones 
when they find the latter are much 
reduced. | 

« Sometimes, if the months of 
March and April happen to be cold 
and wet, ſo as to prevent their going 
out, a little feeding may give them 
ſufficient ſtrength to defend them- 
ſelves; hut thoſe ſtocks feldom turn 
to any account: hence the reaſon 
why keeping bees in colomes have 
always failed ; I mean, in this coun- 
try; for, if you imprudently reduce 
your bees, by taking too much ho- 
ney from them, ſo as to prevent the 
queens breeding in the early months, 
they muſt miſcarry in the following 
ſummer. I cannot help condema- 
ing two authors, that have written 
on this ſubſect, viz. Meſſrs. White 
and Keys, particularly the former: 
their opinions havegiven a _—_— 
check to the cultivation of bees; 
mean, their idle notions reſpecting 
ſituation. 1 

&« A popular opinion prevails with 
'us, that no village wil} ſupport 
more than eight or ten ſtocks ; con- 
ſequently, the villages in our coun 
do not contain above ten old ſtocks, 
one with another; whereas I am 
confident that twenty times the 
number migtit be kept. But let us 
examine what Mr. White has writ- 
ten on this buſineſs; he directs you 
to ſwarm your bees. and the fame 
yearto take part of their honey from 


them. 


« Now it is weltttnderſtood, that it 


'requiresa large ſwarm; aided with a 
fine ſeaſon, to take 'them' produce 
five and twenty or thirty 
weight in October; which weight is 


pounds 


abſolutely neceſſary for their future 
welfare: he alſo affirms, that if you 
leave them eight or teh pounds of 


honey in Avguft, it will very well 


ſupport them through the winter. 


Further comments on'fuch"manaye- 


ment 


— Cn,” E. 


_  — 
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ment-are needleſs, as the reaſon of 
his failure is too obvious to require 
the thought of a bad fituation, to ac- 
count for it. aha 
Keys ſeems to have copied his 
ſentiments reſpecting ſituation ; but 
from urhat I have advanced in regard 
to keeping ſuch a number of ſtocks, 
it may be neceſſary to examine 
what, the bees collect from. I will 
firſt mention the tare, that inex- 


bauſtible . to bees, from which 
they gather the whole ſummer; and 
it may not be improper here to note, 


that it is not from, the flower, but a 
ſmall leaf with a black ſpot on it, 


which in warm weather keeps con- 


rinually oozing. But from careful 
inſpection at the time of their ga- 
thering, this nectareous juice may 
de ſeen oozing from every joint of 
the ſtem.. A hundred acres of tares 


are grown every pear within the 


reach of my bers; yet it was always 
faid to be a bad ſituation, and not 
able to ſupport more than eight or 
ten ſtocks : befides, if the month 
of June proves hot, Nero from 
the oak, lime, ſycamore leaves, 


is aſtoniſhingly great; as well as 


ram the profuſſon of flowers, which 
— — exhibits in ſucceſſion through- 


From theſe remarks and experi- 


ments it is evident, that ſucceſs de- 
pends irely on — your bees 
rong in October; for by this plan 
hey naturall ;88 1800 8 habit Fd 
warming ear 7 a ving the 


. whole ſummer them, alwa 
get rich, Whenever an unkin 
on ha to t this, it is 


| an invariable practice with me, to 
give all my ſwarms ſugar and water, 


or honey, . ſufficient tu make each 
ſtock produce thirty or thirty-ſix 


pounds weight: beſides, I am never 
lippointed 


a ſwarm in May; 


and it 1s more uent than other- 


wiſe, that theſe ſigcks will yield three 


ever this happens, I would adviſe a 


ſwarms each ; the old ſtock likewi 
in general will be as rich as t 
prime ſwarm. On the other hand 
if the ſtock is left moderate, thoug 
they may have honey enough to ge 
them through the winter, yet ſe 

check may be given to the queen 
breeding ; of courſe it may be t 
middle of June, before they air 

ready for ſwarming; and if till, 
weather turns out fine and hot, the 
is ſuch a profuſion of honey in tl 
fields, and they are ſo intent after i 
that no art can make them ſwarm 
in that caſe, they will lie out the re] l. 
mainder of the ſummer, to the ge öl 
loſs of the owner. However, whe 


ſuch ſtocks, after laying out a week 
to be ſet on empty hives, 
„ I will now preſume to offer 
ſimple and eaſy mode of managia 
theſe admirable inſets, the profit 
from which will far ſurpaſs that i 
common uſe. The owner muſt pe 
tiently wait till he has acquire 
twenty ſtocks, which may be ſoon aq 
compliſhed by attending to the fore 
going hints. In the month. of Apr 
ollowing, he muſt ſeparate ten 0 
the ſtrongeſt hives for ſwarming 
the other ten muſt be raiſed on larę 
empty- hives, the tops of whic 
ſhould be firſt taken off, and th 
joinings of the two hives ſecur 
with a little clay, which plan keep 
the bees from ſwarming. In 
month of September following, bein 
the time I would recommend the 
to be burut, each ſtack will ſeldo 
be found to have produced leſs thai * 
fifty pounds weight, provided it | og 
been a kind ſeaſon. 137 1 
„The prime ſwarms. from t 
other ſtocks, I would recommend t 
be put into three-peck hives, at leaſt 
for when they ſwarm fo early, the 
are very likely to ſwarm. again in 
few weeks, which ſhould 2 : 
prevented: and all the after- — 


ud be united, two or — 
far the advantage 1 
bo the — of bees being 
10 , fince that mode 
n ſocks will generally yield fifteen 
dl ones. But the greateſt cheek 
the cultivation of — happens 
bn inclement ſeaſons: I have ex- 
rienced forme ſummers, when it 
bs rained, almoſt all the months of 
and July, that not above one 
wine {warm in ten have been able 
y pet 2 ſufficiency; this is really 
itreſing ; and on theſe occaſions, 
| have feen the ſtocks of villagers 
ſwept off. | 
« This is another reaſon why dou- 
hives are ſo neceſſary ; for, beſides 
r great profit — them in 
de ſeaſons, it wou event the 
of ſtocks, which muſt una- 
widably ha in bad ſeaſons. 
h the moſt unkindly ſummers, 
e ſure to get enough to ſup- 
through the wiater : 
ever it happens ſo, they ſhould 
Rad till winter; and in 2 w 
„ the clay ſhould be remoy 
ad a wire drawn between the hives, 
ſeparate them; for by this time 
will be all in the upper hive; 
| theſe ſtocks ſhould be reſerved 
r ſaarming the following ſummer. 
from a review of the above ex- 
ments, the reaſons are obvious, 
people are ſo frequently diſap- 
ited in the management 
x eſpecially in the modern way; 
„on the other hand, it ſhews 
ta ſurpriſing ſtate of cultivation 
might be carried to: and ſup- 
ig they could be brought to a 
of cultivation, that ten poor fa- 
Sin a village could keep twenty 
llocks, beſides their own profit, it 
it become a national concern. 


* 
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ut pains have deen taken, and 


ſtill greater encouragement offered, 
for 'a plan to preſerve the lives af 
theſe uſeful and ſagacious inſects ; 
which may be done by the intelli- 

t, but cannot be expected from 
the cottager. 

My ſtock conſiſts of forty hives 
and boxes. The method I purſue 
in the management of bees is, to 
reſerve part of my ſtocks for work- 
ing; for, by giving them room, 
they ſeldom ſwarm : and I always 
work them upwards ; for, by that 
means, the queen is kept in the 
under hive, or box ; and the honey 
ſo collected is of the pureſt quality. 

„ Hut is no eaſy thing to make 
them aſcend, to work through holes 
or bars ſo recommended by authors, 
as 1 have frequently known them 
ſwarm before ſo doing. My way is: 
if it is a hive, I take a piece out of 


the top, with a knife and chiſſel, tei 


inches diameter: thus, by laying a 
large ſurface of their comb bare, 1 
am never diſappointed. 
But they will be induced to riſe 
ſooner, by placing a piece of empty 
comb, ſo as to reach their own 


to the top of the box or glaſs globe 


that is intended to be : hes 
ever it ſo happens, in wet ſummers, 
that each ſtock cannot get more 
than * of honey, | al- 
ways uſe Mr. Thorley's method, 
with the fungus; and I cannot hel 


of being ſupriſed that this ſimple me- 


thod ſhould not be uſed, to fave the 


ſives of theſe uſeful inſets. 
1 am, Sir, | 6 — N - , 
Your very humble ſervant, 
| GzorcGe HunBaad.” 
Bury St. Edmunds, N 
Odloler 29, 1790. g 


— — 
— —— 


of good order, and public utili- 
The hog is commonly ſuppoſed 
n obſtinate, head-ſtruny, un- 
eible brute : and he may per. 
tave a degree of poſitiveneſs 
is temper. In general, how- 
if he be prop-rly managed, he 
| orderly, docile animal. The 
difficulty is, to make your mean- 
when they are fair, and friend- 
eligible to him. Effect this, 
y may lead him with a ſtraw. 
Nor is he without his ſocial 


4 s, when he is at Nberty to in- 
F them. In theſe foreſt-migra- 
es commonly obſerved, that 


whatever number the herd — 
they generally ſeparate, in their 
F excurſions, into ſuch little 
z and ſocieties, as have former- 
dd habits of intimacy together; 
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and in theſe friendly groups they 
range the foreſt ; returning home 
at night, in different parties, ſume 
earlier, and ſome later, as they have 
been more or leſs fortunate in the 
purſuits of the day. | 

It ſounds oddly to affirm the 
life of a hog to been viable ; and yet 
there is ſornething uncommonly 


plealing in the lives of theſe emi- 


grants - ſomething at leaſt more de · 
firable than is to be found in the life 
of a hog, Epicur? de prege. They 
ſ-em themſelves alſo to enjoy their 
mode of life, You ſee them perfect. 
ly happy, going about at their eaſe, 
and converſing with each other in 
ſhort, pithy, interrupted ſentences, 
which are no doubt, expreſſive of 
their own enjoyments, and of ſocial 
feelings“ r 


N « 
——— _——. 
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ea. 
THIN this century, T 50 
eve, the barbarous cul. 
if docking horſes came ja uſe ; 


[HO bath paſſed through varjons 
erfcations” like all other cuſtoms, 
e re not fourlded in natuft and 
mißt A few years ago the ſhort 


ms the only tail (if it may be 
ſuch) in ſaſhion, both in the 
nd in carriages. The abſurdi- 
eyer of dis Fl amputati 

ato appear. The gentlemen 


They ac 


y ed the Way. ' 
ra eaged the beauty, and uſe of 
; a» as nature made it. The 
ne k every where diſappeated ; 
wh 4 dragon · Hor ſes paraded with 
in 8 * 
e nag. tail however ſtill con- 
en in uſe. Of. this there are 
u ſpecies, all more or lefs mu- 


The moſt one is 


WI. 


of þ 
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3 [From the ſame Volume. ] 8 


nicked- tail; ſo named from a cruet 
qperation uſed in forming it. The 
oder finews of the dock being di- 
52 the tail ſtarts upwards, direct- 
Iy; contrary to the poſition, which 
mature wtended, „ The nag-tail is 
ſtill, ſeen, in all genteel carriages. 
or will any perſon of faſhion ride 
a horſe without one. Even the 

entlemen of the army, who have 
ſewn the moſt ſenſe in the affair of 


orſe-rails, have \heen ſo miſled, as 


to introduce the Feen into the 
light horſe; though it would be as 


difficult to give a reaſon now for the 
nag-tay, as formerly for the ſhort- 


dock. 


2 Two things are urged in de- 
fence of this cruel mutilation the 
utility and the beauty of it. Let us 
briefly as poſſible, examine both. _ 


„ To make an * uſeful is, 


* 


— — — 
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no doubt, the firſt conſideration : 
and to make a horſe ſo, we muſt 
peceſſarily make him ſuffer ſome 
things, which are nynatural, becauſe 
we take liim ont of a ſtate of na- 
ture. He muſt be fed with hay, atid 
corn in the winter, which he cannot 
et in his open paſtures : for if he 
have exerciſe beyond nature, he 
muſt have ſuch food, as will enable 
him to beat it. As it is neceſſary 
likewiſe to make our roads hard, 
and durable, it is neceſſary alſo to 
ive. the horſe an iron hoof, that 
be may travel over tliem without in- 
juring his feet.—hut all this has no- 
thing to do with his tail, from which 
no incumbrance, ariſes. | 
Fes, ſays the advocate for dock- 
ing; as it is neceſſary for the horſe 
o travel, to hunt, and to race, it is 
uſeful to lighten him of every in- 
eumbrance. And as it is neceſſary 
for him to travel through dirty roads; 
it is uſeful to rid him of an inftru- 
ment, which is continally colle&i 
dirt and laſhing it over himſelf, — 
his rider. 8 
Jo eaſe your horſe of every in- 
cumbrance in trayelling, is certainly 
right. You ſhoulF ſee that. his'bri- 
dle, and ſaddle, (Which are his great 
incumbrances) are ab eaſy as poſſi- 
dle: and that the weight he Hrs 
or draws, be proportioned to i 
ſtrength. But depend upjn it, he 
receives no incumbrance from na- 
ture. It is a maxim among all true 
philoſophers, that nature has giv 
nothing in vain; and there cn te 
Tio reaſonable doũbt, but that nature 
Has given the horſe his tail to 
Tance, and aſſiſt his triotions. Tha 
this is the caſe, ſeeras plain from the 
ule He makes of it. When the ahi- 
mal is at reſt, his tail is pendent : 
but when, de is in violent action; 
he raiſes, and ſpreads it, as a bir 
does in the fame ſituation. Woul 
the ſwallow, or the dove be-afl 


2 


* 


led much in the eaſt, remark, 


truth, to their long tails. 


Lt 


in their flight by the loſs of t 
tails 7 orthe greyhound in his { 
by docking him; For myſelf, I | 
no doubt, but if the experin 
were tried at Newmarket, hic 
ſuppoſe it never was, the horſe 

his long tail, however the lite 
there might laugh at him, w 
not be in the leaſt injured in 
ſperd; and would certainly anf 
better, in all his ſudden turns, to 
intention of his rider. He we 
extend, and ſpread his helm 
would ſteer his way; and we ſh 
ſeldom hear of his running o 
his 0 or on the wrong fid 


« Beſides, his tail probably a 
him even in his common exerti 
and balances his body, when he ti 
and prevents his ſtumbling. I} 
heard a gentleman, who had tra 


the Turkiſh, and, Arabian he 
rarely ſtumble ; which he attri 
ed, and with much appearauc 


« But whatever uſe the tail 
be to the horſe in action, it | 
Knowledged on all hands to | 
infinite uſe to him, at reſt. \ 
ever ſees the horſe aziug in 
mer, and obſerves t le couſtant 
he makes of his long tail in l 
the flies from his ſides, muſt be 
ſuaded, that it js a moſt uſeful 
ſtrument: and muſt be hurt tc 
him Adget a ſhoit dock, back 


forward, with ineffectual attemp 

rid himſelf home plague, I 
he canpot reach, . 
As, to the objection again 


tail, as an inſttument, which 1s 
Canal hing dirt, and lai 
it We if there be any trul 
what I have already obſerved 
little objection diſſolves itſelf ; 
cially as the inconvenience 
with great eaſe be remedied, 
the, road. is dig, ther by MA 


the tail, or by tying it with a 
| 1-ſtrap. 
« But whatever becomes of utili · 
de horſe is certainly more beau- 
ve are told, without his dang- 
| tail, What a handſome figure 
when he carries both his 
b well ! This is the conſtant lan- 
x of horſe-dealers, ſtable - keep 
yand grooms ; and ſuch language, 
gh originating in taſteleſs igno- 
andmere prejudice, has drawn 
x men of ſenſe, and underſtand- 
t is inconceiveable, how de- 
ey the eye ſees, as well as the 
unding, when it is faſcinated, and 
ide by 


faſhion, and cuſtom. 


truth a different air, When 
ke a game-cock with all his 
vitly actions, and gorgeous 
bes about him, we acknowledge 
of the moſt beautiful birds in 
Ire, But when we fee him 
| with ſteel, and prepared for 
tl; we cry, what a ſcare crow 
acock-fighter, with all the ideas 
tte pit about him, will conceive, 
Kin this latter ſtate, he is in his 
aleſt beauty: and if his picture 
nun, it muſt be drawn in this 
us manner. I have often 


Ut. 
Let jockies, and 

wck-fighters keep their own. 
ideas: but let not men, who 
ad to ſee, and think for them- 
adopt fuch ridiculous con- 
=In arts, we judge by the rules 
n. In nature, we have no cri- 
nut the forms of nature. We 
a building by the rules of 
dure: but in judging of a 
* 2 mountain; we judge by 
|Doſt beautiful forms of each, 
* mature hath given us. It is 
u other things. From nature 
we have the form of a horſe. 
i we then ſeek for beauty in 
in our own wild concep- 


ated ideas of various kinds 


- 
- 
ou - * 
TT 
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tions; or recur to the great origin - 
al, from whence we had it? We 
may be aſſured, that nature's forms 
are always the moſt beautiful; and 
therefore we ſhould endeavour to 
correct our ideas by hers.—If how- 
ever we cannot give 4 the point, 
let us at leaſt be conſiſtent. If we 
admire a horſe without a tail, or a 
cock without feathers, let us not 
laugh at the Chineſe for admirin 
the diſproportioned foot of his miſ- 
treſs ; nor at the Indiatz for dotin 
on her black teeth, and tat 
cheeks. For myſelf, I cannot con- 
ceive, why it ſhould make a horſe 
more beautiful to take his tail from 
him, than it wonld make a man to 
clap a tail to him. With regard in- 
deed to the natural beauty of a 
horſe's tail, we want little reafonin 
on the fubject. In conjunction wit 
his name it gives him dignity.—It 
hides his ſtradling buttocks; which 
is a decency in nature, we ſhould ad- 
mire, rather than deſtroy.—It forms 
a contraſt among the legs, The 
four equal legs of every animal are 
it's greateſt deformity ; and their 
ſameneſs of courſe gives the painter 
the moſt trouble in the management 
of them. In many of her forms in- 


deed, where nature does not ſeem - 


to aim at beauty, ſhe neglectzs this 
economy : but as'if ſhe meant the 
horſe for one of her moſt elegant 
uctions, — -> vided for 

im in this alſo by giving 
him a graceful bo of hair, Shich 
hiding ſametimes one leg and ſome- 
times another, introduces a pleaſing 
contraſt among them all.— The ac- 
cidental motion alſo of the tail gives 
it peculiar beauty; both when the 
horſe moves it himfelf ; and when 
it waves in the wind. The beauty 
of it indeed to an unprejudiced eye 
is conſpicuous at once; and in all 
e, and ftate-horſes it is ac- 
knowledged: though even here 
: ＋ 2 there 
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there is an attempt made to improve 
nature by art: the hair muſt be 
adorned with ribbons ; and the bot- 
tom of the tail clippeu ſquare, which 
adds heavineſs, and is certainly ſo 
far adeformity- . -, +, 
The captain of an Engliſh man 
of war gave me an account ſome- 
time ago, of his landing in one of 
the piratical ſtates of Barbary, while 
his ſuip anchored in the bay. He 
Was received by the Dey (I think, of 
Tripoli) with great civility; and 
among other things, ſaw his ſtables. 
They were lined with a very long 
double row of the moſt beautiful 
Barb; and Arabian, horſes. He was 
ſtruck with their. beaytv, to which 
tbeir grand flowing tails, combed, 
and giled in the niceſt manner, were 
no little addition. As he continued 
his walk through the ſtud, he came 
to a couple of horſes with nag-tails. 
On enquiring into their hiſtory, he 
found they were Engliſh horſes, | 
which bad been preſented to the- 
Dey. The horſes themſelves were 
fit to appear any where ; but the 
contraſt of their tails, he thought, 
in ſuch company, made ſo very 


ſtrange, and diſgraceful an appear- 


auce, that he was aſhamed of his 
cuntrymen. The caſe was, his eye 
having beta thus, accuſtomed to the 
beautitul forms of nature, had got- 


ten rid of it's prejudices, z and de- 
ing a rational man, ſaw the matter 


in it's proper light. 1 
„I hall conclude my remark» o 
this cruel mutilation. with an epi- 
gram by Voltaire, —That celebrated 
wit was in England about the time, 
when the barbarous cuſtom of dock - 
ing horſes was in high faſhion. He 


was ſo ſhocked at it, that he wrote 


the following verſes, which, it is 
ſaid, he gaveto lord Lyttelton, 


Vous, fiers Anglois, et barbarcs que 
vous Etes, 
Coupent les tates a vos rois, et les 
queues a vos tes. 5 


face to receive the vibrations of 


with great confidence, that this n 


his ear, it is reaſonable to belli 


. Mais les Frangois plus polis, et aim 
les loix, 

Uuiſſent les queues a leurs b{tcs, et 
tates a leurs rois. 


„There is more indignati 
than wit, I think, in theſe ve 
Voltaire ſeems to conſider dockit 
horſe, and killing a king, 2s eq 
crimes; which however is carry 
the matter ſomewhat farther, t 
the pictureſque eye wiſhes to e 


- +6 The ſame abſurd notions, wh 
have led men to cut off the tail 
horſes, have led them alſo to cut 
their ears. I ſpeak not of | 
grooms, and jockies; wehave lat 
ſeen the ſtuds of men of the firſt 
ſhion, miſled probably by groo 
and jockies, producing only cri 
horſes. 

« When a fine horſe has wi 
lopping ears, as he ſometimes | 
without ſpring, or motion in the 
a man may be tempted to rem 
the deformity. But to cut a pait 
fine ears out of the head of a ho 
is, if poſſible, a ſtil] greater abſui 
ty, than to cut off his tail. Noth! 
can be alledged in it's defence. 
ear neither retards motion; 
flings dirt. a 

« Much of the ſame ground 
be gone over on this ſubject, wh 
we went over on the laſt, With 
gard to the utility of the ear, 
not ' improbable, that cropping 
may injure the horſe's hearin 
there is certainly leſs concave | 
air. I have heard it alſo aſſer 
tilation injures his health: ſor v 
a horſe has loſt that pent ho 
which nature has given him. 0 


the wind and rain may get in, 
give him cold. 

„ But if theſe injuries le! 
eaſily proved, the injury ke rec! 
in point of beauty may f{ycnuou 


iſted on. Few of the minuter 
+ of animal nature are more 
Mutiful than the car of a horſe, 
en it is neatly formed, and well 
on. The contraſt of the lines is 
eng; the concavity, and the 
pvexity, being generally ſeen to- 
her in the natural turn of the 


xr |; pleaſing. It is contracted 
the inſertion, ſwells in the middle, 
ud tapers to a point. The ear of 
w animal is ſo beautifully propor- 
wncd, That of ſome beaſts, eſpe- 
ly of the ſavage kinds, as the 
n, and pard, is naturally rounded, 
ad has little form. The ears of 
ther animals, as the fox, and cat, 
re pointed, ſhort, and thick. Thoſe 
{ the cow are round, and heavy, 
be hare's. and afs's ears are long, 
ad nearly of the ſame thicknets. 
e dog, and ſwine have flapping 
pn, The ſheep, alone has ears, 
at can compare with the horſe. — 
Ihe ear of the horſqͥ receives great 
ty alſo from it's colour, as well 
$ form, The ears of bay, and 
rey horſes are generally tipped 
ith black, which melts into the 
our of the head. But the ear of 
i horſe receives it's greateſt beauty 
m motion. The ear of no ani- 
has that vibrating power. The 
ns of a ſpirited horſe are continu- 
in motion; quivering, and dart- 
bg their ſharp points towards every 
herd that preſents : and the action 
lil more beautiful, when the ears 
* lo well ſet on, that the points 
* drawn nearly together. Virgil, 
w was among the moſt accurate 
llervers of nature, takes notice of 
Ws quivering motion in the ears of 
torle, 

ee qua ſonum procul arma de- 

re, 
Stare loco neſcit; micat auribus 


de ſame word, which he uſes here 


OBSERVATIONS on the DOCKING of HORSES, &c. 


.- Nor is the proportion of the 


1165] 
to expreſs the motion of a horſe's 


ears, he uſes elſewhere to expreſs the 
gleaming of arms ; the glittering of 
a gem ; and the vibrating motion 
of a ſerpent's tongue.—But it is not 
oaly the quivering motion of the 
horſe'sears, that we admire ; we ad- 
mire them alſo as the interpreters of 
his paſſions , particularly of fear, 
which ſome denominate —_ 
and of anger, or malice. The for- 


mer he expreſſes byJdarting them 


torward : t 
back. 

« This» digreſſion hath carried 
me much farther than ] intended; 
but the mutilation af the tail, and 
ears of this noble animal is ſo offen- 
five to reaſon, and common ſenſe, 


latter, by laying them 


that I have been imperceptibly led. 


on by my indignation. Though 
nothing I can ſay on the ſubjeR, I 
am wel l can weigh againſt 
the authority of grooms, and jockies, 


ſo as to make a general reform : 


yet, if, here and there, a ſmall pars 
ty could be raiſed in oppoſition to 
this ſtrange cuſtom, it might in time 

rhaps obtain faſhion on it's fide. - 

e commonly ſuppoſe, that when 
mankind in 3 agree in a point, 
there is truth. I believe no nation 
upon earth, except the Engliſh, have 


the'cuſtom among them, of docking, 


nicking, and cropping their horſes, 


— |] he wiſdom too of all antiquity - 


decides fully againſt the practice. 
Inſtances perhaps might be found 


in the bas-relicfs of the Antonine . 
column, and other remains of Roman 


antiquity, both uf the cropt ear, and 
of the hogzed-mane, (which I take 
for granted were never practiſed, ex- 
cept in caſes of deſect. but I am 

rſuaded, no one inſtance can be 
— in all the remains of Grecian, 
or Roman antiquity, of a ſhort-· dock, 
or a nag: tail.“ 


23 HUMOUR- 


_ 
my 
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[From the Annals of Horſemanſhip, &c. Publiſhed by the Editor of 
£ Academy for grown Gentlemen.] 


48. IX. 
. AVING long been earneſtly 
| engaged in the ſtudy of ma- 
thematical ſcience, and being fond 
f riding, two purſuits uſually 
z0ught incompatible, I have been 
enabled, by means of this ſingular 
union, to ſtrike. out ſome important 
diſcoveries in both branches. The 
mathematical improvements in rid- 
Ing will, I hope, deſerve a place in 
the Annals of Horſemanſhip: my 
equeſtrian diſcoveries in mathe- 
atics you muſt permit me to re- 

rve for the Ladies Diary. 

My love for equeſtrian agi- 
tation is, I believe, more gene- 
ral than that of any other perſon ; 
for whatever ſatisfadtion may be 
ſually experienced by riders while 
they continue on the backs of their 
horſes, I have never yet met with or 
been informed of one, who received 
any ſenſible delight from the circum- 
ſtance of being violently projected 
from the ſaddle, But here, fir, 
from my paſſionate fondneſs for the 
mathematics, I enjoy a manifeſt ad- 
23 From the concuſſious, re- 
percuſſions, and every other kind of 
compound motion which can be 
enerated conſiſtently with the due 
upport of the centre of gravity, I 
enjoy, I will venture to ſay, at leaſt 
as much ſatisfaction as any other 
rider: and at the time of being 
thrown off, or, in more proper lan- 
guage, projected from the horſe, I 
t e a peculiar delight in re- 
collecting that, by the univerſal 


Hippopiptic expreſſes the mode of the curve's generation in falling from a horſe: 
from Hippos, a borſr, and pipto, to fall. I call it ff, bccaule I hope by the ſame 


m<cans to diſcover mort hercaſter.“ 


laws of prajectiles, I muſt in 
flight through the air deſcribe th 
beautiful conic ſection, a parabola, 

„ Aſter ſome accidents of this n 
ture, I have been fortunate euoug 
notwithſtanding the violent re-ac 
tion of the ground in conſequence 
the ſtrong action of my (kull again 
it, to preſerve my ſenſe ſuthci-ntly t 
de able to aſcertain the curve ſo gen 


rated by my body to deſcribe it oi ©* 
paper, and demonſtrate its peculiW® Þ 
properties: and am not withoi wd d 
hope, if I can meet with horſes nen 
too ſure-ſooted, by frequent exper. 
ments, to determine what kind of þ: * 
rabola it is ſafeſt to s ; _ 3 

oblem will, I apprehend, be fou 
— ſerviceable = practice, at th bridle 
city hunt in Eaſter week, and during 
the celebration of Epſom races. rah 

« Not long ago, by a particle 
convulſion of the animal from which"! 
I was fo fortunate as to fall, I e. 
very irregularly thrown to the ear 
but had the ſatisfaction afterward" 
to diſcover that the curve deſcribe 
in my fall was a ſegment of a ver | 
eccentric elſipſe, of which the add 
was one focus; and that it was nes re t 
ly, if not exactly, the ſame unt af 
the path of the comet now expect 
to return. And once, 4 ſuccuſſa vr 
tion ſtill more anomalous, I Ae 
happy to deſcribe a new curve nA 
which I found to poſſeſs ſome ve!) wy 


amazing properties; and 1 hof 
effectually to immortalize my o 
name, by calling it Lemma's #! 
Hippopiptic curve. * 


„The 
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« The firſt equeſtrian problem 
lever ſet myſelf to diſcover was 
dis; „ When by pulſing the reins 
«you prevent a horſe from falling, 
dere is the fulcrum or prop? 
and how is the horſe's centre of 
berayity prevented from being 
* thrown beyond the baſe of his 
gs?“ I will not trouble you 
v with the particulars of thisdifhi- 
alt inveſtigation; but ſhall only 
n, that it turned out greatly, to the 
jocour of demipique ſaddles; which 
xcordingly, in the Mathematical 
flements of Riding, that I mean 
reafter to publiſh, I ſhall recom- 
rend very ſtrongly in a corollary. 

A learned ſiaent in mathema- 
bs bas long publiſhed his ability 
ud deſire to conſtruct breeches upon 
ometrical principles“. 

Mr. Nunn is certainly in- 
Feu and his breeches, a few 

ent angles excepted, admirable; 
bit the artiſt who ſhould make 
tridls, ſaddles, and other equeſtrian 
praphernalia, by the rules of pure 
mathematics, would render a much 
note praiſe-worthy ſervice to the 
public, For if the flimſy leather of 
bree hes require geometrical cutting, 


bthe tough hide which forms the 
de? And to what purpoſe will 
be geometry in the breeches ope- 
te, if the ſaddle, by which they 
rs be ſupported, and whoſe ſu- 
chives they are to touch in as many 
teams as poſſible, be formed ungeo- 
(la cal? But I forbear to expa- 
a "ie on a matter as plain as an 
m of Euclid; truſting that who- 
aan perceive the utility of geo- 
Pl Prical breeches, will readily argue, 


Mr. Nunn's advertiſement is as follows: 
6 « BREECHES-MAKING improved by GEOMETRY.” 
Thomas Nunn, Breeches maker, No. 29, Wigmore-ſtreet, Cavendiſh-ſquare, 


wy much more neceſſary muſt it be 
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à fortiori, to the abſolute neceſſity of 
geometrical ſaddles and bridles. 

« Purſuing my principles, I have 
demonſtrat what is the right line 
to be drawn by the mathematical 

rider in every difficult fituation. In 


aſcending a horſe's back, at what 


angle to extend the meveable leg, 
while the fixed one is reſted in the 
ſtirrup: in leaping, how to regu- 
late the oſcillation or — of 
the body, by attending carefully to 
that fundamental point which is 

our center of motion: in ſtarting, 

ow to diſpoſe of the ſuperflous mo- 
mentum, and thereby to preſerve in 
full force the attraction of coheſion 
between rump and ſaddle: in rear- 
ing, at what angle, formed by the 
horſe's back with the plane of the 
horizon, it is moſt adviſeable to 
flide down over his tail; which, I 
maintain, is the only expedient that 
can be practiſed with a mathemati- 
cal certainty of being ſafe : theſe and 
many other important ſecrets, I am 
ready, at any time when called upon, 
to communicate, One I cannot 
even now withold, which is this: 
that there is no good or truly geo- 
metrical riding, unlefs the legs be 
extended perfectly in ſtraight lines, 
ſo as to form tangents to the cylin- 
drical ſurface of the horſe's body: 
in a word, to reſemble, as much as 
poſſible, a pair of compaſſes ſet 
aſtride upon a teleſcope ; which I 
concetve to be the perfect model of 
mathematical riding. . 

« But beſides this application of 
pure geometry, it has often ſtruck 
me, that too little uſe is made, 11. 
riding, of the principles of mixed 
mathematics. Con er, Mr. Gam+ 


has 


"vented a ſyſtem on a mathematical principle, by which difficulties are ſolved, and 


errors corrected 2 its uſeſulneſs for e 


1 


© and neatneſs in fitting, is incomparable, and 


o the only perſect rule for that work ever diſcovered. Several hundreds (noblemen, 
\Fatlemen, and others) who have bad proof of its utility, allow it to excel all they 
"iT ace trial of.“ 


L 4 bado, 


— - a 
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bado, the fix mechanical rs! 
the lever. the wheel and axle, the 
pulley, the inclined plane. the wedge 
and the /creww; and reflect with what 
advantage all theſe may be applied 
to the uſes of horſemanſhip. By 
means of a lever, having an ele- 
wated fulcrum raiſed on the pommel 
of the ſaddle, an entire ſtop might 
be put to the practice of falling; ex- 
cept where the practitioner ſhou]d 
voluntarily take a tumble for the 
expreſs purpoſe of ſtudying the 

rabola, or hippopiftic curve. 
The «vhee! and axle is already ap- 
plied in the uſe of horſes, though 
not in any branch of horſemanſhip, 
except the driving of poſt-chaiſes; 
but is alſo found ſo efficacious in 
preventing falls, that where a horſe 
has been uſed to that aſſiſtance, it 
is not reckoned ſafe to ride him 
without. The application of the 
wedge might, undoubtedly, very 
materially improve the art' of fig- 
ging. The Freu might, with ad- 


vantage, be applied to the direction 


of the horſes head with more ex- 
actneſs, and conſequently enable the 
rider to guide his courſe with ma- 
thematical accuracy. The inclined 
plane might happily be introduced to 
facilitate the backward ſlide of the 
rider at the time of rearing, as 
above mentioned. And a ſyſtem of 
pullies, in the nature of Mr. Smea- 
ton's, by giving the rider a force 
equal to the action for many thouſand 
pounds weight, might for ever put 
an end to the dangerous vice of run- 
ning away. 

« By the uſe of the principles of 
aſtronomy, I have invented a mode 
of taking the exact altitude of any 
horſe, at two obſervations, and am 
at preſent at work on a * hippodro- 
mometer, to aſcertain the velocity 


& * From Hippos a horſe, drome: a courſe, and metrein to meaſure.” 


* 
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ok his courſe in the very act of f 
ing. 

« But while T boaſt, and, I try 
= — of theſe diſcoveries, 
muſt candidly confeſs that a rigoro 
attention to the theory vide 
times betrayed me into pradti 
errors. When my horſe has bet 

ulling earneſtly one way, my ov 

intention being at the ſame time 
go another, I have pulled ſtrong 
at right angles1to the line of b 
courle ; expecting, from the laws 
compound motion, that we ſhou 
then proceed, neither in the line 
his effort nor of my pull, but in 
intermediate one, which would b 
the diagonal of the parallelogran 
of which our forces were as t 
ſides; but have always found th 
this method produced a rotatory i. 
ſtead of a rectilinear motion. Whe 
a horſe has run away, I havet 
avoid the waſte of force in my ow 
arms, calculated the neceſſary di 
minution of it in his legs; but u. 
fortunately, eſtimating it as th 
ſquares of the diſtances multiplie 
into the times, I was frequent! 
daſhed againſt walls, pitched ov 
ates, and plunged into ponds, be 

ore I diſcovered that it is not as th 

ſquares of the times, but merely a 
the times. I mention theſe circum 
ſtances by way of caution to othe 
theoriſts; not being at all diſcou 
raged myſelf by ſuch trifling 
failures, and hoping, by your afliſt 
ance, to convince the world that u 
man can ever become a perfect rider 
unleſs he has firſt made mathema 
tics his hobby-horſe, You will par 
don this innocent play of words 0! 
a ſubject ſo ſerious and believe me 
to be, Sir, with great eſteem, 
« Yours, &c. | 

& HABAKKUK ANGLE 
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O D E for the NEW YEAR. 
By Henry James Pyr, Eſq. Poet-Laureat., 


HEN from the boſom of the mine 
The magnet firſt to light was thrown, 
Fair Commerce hail'd the gift divine, 
And, ſmiling, claim'd it for her own. 

« My bark (ſhe ſaid) this gem ſhall guide 

« Thro' paths of ocean ra untried, 

« While, as my daring ſons explore 

« Each, rude, inhoſpitable ſhore, 

„Mid defart ſands, and ruthleſs ſkies, 

« New ſeats of induſtry ſhall riſe, 
And culture wide extend its genial reign, 
„Free as the ambient gale, and boundleſs as the main. 


But Tyranny ſoon learn'd to ſeize 
The art improving Science taught; 
The white 2 the diſtant breeze, 
With Horror and Deſtruction fraught; 
From the tall maſt fell War unfurl'd 
His banners to a new-found world ; 
Oppreſſion, arm'd with giant pride, 
And bigot Fury by her ſide; 
Dire Deſolation, bath'd in blood, 
Pale Av'rice, and her harpy brood, 
To each affrighted ſhore in thunder ſpoke, 
And bow'd the wretched race to Slavery's iron yoke. 


Not ſuch the gentler views that urge 
Britannia's ſons to dare the ſurge ; 
Not ſuch the gifts her Drake, her Raleigh bore, 
To the wild inmates of th' Ariantic ſhore, 
Teaching each drear wood's pathleſs ſcene 
The glories of their kw Queen, 
Nor ſuch her later Chiefs who try, 
Impell'd by ſoft Humanity, 
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The boiſt'rous wave, the rugged coaſt, 
The burning zone, the polar froſt, 
That climes remote, and regions yet unknown, 
May ſhare a George's ſway, and bleis his patriot throng 


Warm Fancy, kindling with delight, 
Anticipates the lapſe of age, 
And, as ſhe throws her eagle's ſight 
O'er Time's yet undifcover'd page, 
Vaſt continents, now dark with ſhade, 
She ſees in verdure's robe array'd, 
Sees o'er each ifland's fertile ſteep, 
That frequent ſtuds the Southern deep, 
His fleecy charge the ſhepherd lead, 
The harveſt wave, the vintage bleed : 
Sees Commerce ſprings of guitleſs wealth explore, 
Where frowns the Weſtern world on Aſia's neighbouring ſhore. 


But, lo! acroſs the blackening ſkies, 

What ſwarthy Daemon wings his flight 

At once the tranſient landſcape flies, 

The ſplendid viſion ſets in night.— 

And fte Britannia's aweful form, 
With breaſt undaunted, brave the ſtorm! 
Aweful, as when her angry tide 
Overwhelm'd the wr-ck'd Armada's pride! 
Aweful, as when th' avenging blow, 
Suſpending o'er a proſtrate toe, 

She ſnatch'd, in vi&t'roy's moment prompt to fave, 

Iberia's ſinking ſons from Calp%s glowing wave. 


Ere yet the tempeſt's mingled ſound 

Burſt dreadful o'er the nations round, 
What Angel-ſhape, in beaming radiance dight 
Pours thro' the ſevering clouds celeſtial light? 
Tis Peace * ſeraph eye 

The fiends of Devaſtation fly; 

Aufpicious round our Monarch's brow 

She twines her olive's ſacred bough : 

„This victory (ſhe cries) is mine, 

« Not torn from War's terrific ſhrine ; 
Mine, the pure trophies of the wiſe and good, 

Unbought by ſcenes of woe, and undefil'd with blood.” 
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78 written in the ISLAND of STAFF A, Auguſt 6, 178. Addret- 
/ to Sir JOSEPH BANKS, by WILLIAM PARSONS, Eſq. F. R. 8. 


[Communicated by a Friend. ] 


NO | 


HAT ſounds harmonious mingle with the ſtorm _— 
The ſtars dim gleaming through his miſty form, 

Does Cona's * voice renew the thrilling rhimes, 1 
The ſtreamy Morven's tales of other times? [fl 
Or to reviſit yon deſerted fane +, [1 
Does bleſt Columba leave the ſainted traia, f 
Tuning in golden clouds the ſolemn lyre, | it 
Whoſe loud notes join the full celeſtial choir ? pb 
Vain fictions theſe, which youthful Bards delight, i 
When ſome new wonder ſtrikes th' aſtoniſh'd ſight! —. n 
No ſounds are heard, 2 th' Atlantic wave, 

That deeply murmurs in the twilight cave! | 
Awe-ſtruck I enter !— This ſtupendous roof, Tj 
Theſe adamantine walls of maſſy oof, | | 
Theſe groups of columns that in Ocean ſtand, N 
What hands have rais “? what architect hath plann'd? | 
Did the bold Giant race, the Northern boaſt, 
With vaſt Typhaan ſtrength, each man a hoſt, | 
Rear mid the raging deep a pillar'd floor 7, | 
And link the Hebrides to dread Bengore ? F 
Or, am I borne to that tremendous hall l | 
Where Odin fat, and at his mighty call 3 
The Runic Demi- gods in ſtern repoſe 
Quaff d their ſweet beverage from the ſculls of foes. " 
Illufions all Of art no traces near, 1 
Nor Giant race nor Runic Chiefs were here e i 
His nobler work, proud || Nevis' toweriag head i 
Who rais'd, and ſunk the Sea's capacious bed; 1 
Who taught the enormous avha/e, while Ocean boils, | 
To ſtem the wave, and thrid the numerous iſles ; 
Who bade the Arctic eagle in his flight 1 
Drink the flant beam, and ſcorn the languid lighet i; 
O facred Truth! O Energy divine! 
Too long at ſpecious Fancy s, gaudy ſhrine 
Deluded loitering, mid Italian ſhades | 

In day-dreams wild I woo'd th' Aonian maids, 


| Ollan calls himſelf « the voice of Cona,” „The ghoſt of Crugal came from his 1 
+ the ſtars dim twinkled through his form. Macpherſon's Oſſian. | 
The ruins of the church of Iona or Ikolmkill, founded by St. Columba in the fifth 
wy, are viſible from Staffa, 
i K us long been 2 popular ſuperſtition, that the columns of Staffa and thoſe of the 
3 in Ireland, were the work of Giants, and once united the two coaſts. i 
lending of Bengore is one of the moſt ſtriking features of the Baſaltic coaſt, of whick 
+ Cauſ-way is a part. See Hamilton's ers on the Coaſt of Antrim. 
*N Nevis is the higheſt mountain in Scotland ; it is about 100 miles from Staffa, 
% height m. ore than 4000 fret above the ſea. { 
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Who bade full oft their air- built viſions riſe : 


In glittering hues cfore my dazzled 
Prone to forſake thy philoſophic ſtore 
Far fabled regions, and romantic lore; 
Such thouglits the /ocal feelings, there inſpire, 
Rous'd by the Mantuan trump, or Sabine lyre ; 
Such. mad Orlaudo's ſtrange adventures move, 
And Godſrey's pious arms and Petrarch's hapleſs love 
At length, fo reaſon wills, theſe raptures fail, 
And 11per judgment muſt with tears bewail 
Thoſe * devoted to the © thankleſs Muſe.” 
More abi, more bleft $, whole carious ſearch purſues 
Of real wonders each efficient cauſe, 
Nature's prolific reign, and hidden laws. 
Tracing each change of earth's all- paſſive frame, 
Subdned by air, by water, and by flame, 
While oft the faireſt ſymmetry of things 
From jarning powers and dire convulſion ſprings. 

Were I /hus gifted, I might now unfold 
To yon poor ſeamen, ignorant as bold, 
While from the dancing wave their lifted eyes 
Gaze on this iſland wi:h uncouth ſurpriſe, 
And, widely erring, they aſcribe each part 
'To manual labour or to magic art, 
By what nice proceſs powerful nature gave 
Theſe rocks their pillars, and their ſhadowy cave, 
Which awe with grandeur, or with beauty pleaſe— 
* By fire ejected, or depoſed by ſeas ! 

Such objects, Banks, provok'd thy gen'rous toils, 
Scorning alike Ambition's gorgeous ſpoils, 
The ſports of pleaſure, and the couch of reſt, 
To fail adventurous with undaunted breaſt 
Through ſeas unknown, where fiercer billows roll, 


And « curl their monſtrous heads” round either pole; 


From /outhern Ifles, whence ſavage forms advance, 
Raiſe the wild yell, aud ſhake the hoſtile lance. 
Then, fierce and recking from the horrid meal, 

+ "Their mangled foes to ſhuddering eyes reveal; 
To northern Hecla, who his ice crown'd head 
Proudly uprears, while round his ſides are ſpread 


5 Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas. Virg. Geo. lib. 2. 


The volcanic theory of the Staffa Baſaltes has been generally adopted, thor 
the character of the neighbouring iſlands, where the columnar appearance 15 nent! 
perfect, is widely different from the uſual onc of a volcanic country. they being n 
formed of natural terraces, one above another, and all lying in exact korizontal Gt 
tious, which confirms ſome obſervers in the opinion, that they were originally lfu 


depoſition of water. 


+ See in Hawkeſworth's Account of Cook's Vo 
landers eating the fleſh of their enemies. 
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Torrents of flame, and at his feet ariſe 
: The watry Geyſers, glittering in the ſkies ! 
Great is the merchani's praiſe, whoſe active mind 
In diſtant climes can ſome new Commerce find, 
And briag exulting to a grateful ſhore 
Sources of wealth, and arts, unknown before : 
And great the hero's, who on foreign plains, 
»Mid toil and peri], his high taſk maintains 
Oer conquer'd nations, with ſupreme command 
To bear the ſceptre of his native land: 
But greater hie, whom Science tempts to roam, 
And bring the ſpoils of rich diſcovery heme ; 
Whoſe better aim, and labours more refin'd, 
Add to the general knowledge of mankind, 
For this Britannia's ſtudious ſons decree 
That ſacred chair which Newton fill'd to thee ; 
For this, where'er her welcome flags unfurl'd, 
Thy praiſe ſhall ſpread, and charm the liſt ning world; 
Een theſe lone ſcenes thy keen refezrch proclaim ; 
Fix d on baſaltic columns ſtands thy Fame! 


WILLIAM LOCKE, Efq. Junior, on his PICTURE of the DEATH 
of CARDINAL WOLSEY, By the ſame Gentleman, 


[Communicated by a Friend.] 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures, 
2 uam que ſunt oculis ſubjefta filelibus. Hog. 


AINTING! ſweet injur'd nymph, whoſe matchleſs {kill 
Futile and vain yon cloyſter'd pedant deems! 

To move the paſſions and correct the will, | 

Great is thy force, if Genius chuſe thy themes. 
What boaſt ſo high can Bards or Sages raiſe, 

Who win by flow degrees the liſt ning ear? 
Thy moral lightning through the eye conveys 

Both tale and precept, ſudden, ſtrong, and clear. 
In deep Contrition's pangs proud Wolſey dies, 

Ye proud, behold his portrait and be wiſe; 
The {peaking record Hiſtory approves, 

And eloquence, ſtruck dumb, with ſhame departs; 
While Virtue from her ſtar-y threſhold moves, 


- 


To hail thee nobleſt of the liberal Arts! W. Parsoxs. 


The Geyſers are the moſt conſiderable of the boiling-water ſprings in Iceland, which 
been {aid to riſe as high as 60 fathoms.— Sce Von Troil's Letters on Iceland. 


DUNCAN'S 


. 


DUNCAN'S WARNING. 
[From Poems by J. Aikin, M. D.] 


| 8 o'er the heath, amid his ſteel-clad Thanes, 


The royal Duncan rode in martial pride,” 


. 


Where, full to view, — with.glittering vanes, 


Macbeth's ſtrong towers o'erhung the mountain's fide 


In duſky mantle wrapp'd, a griſly form 


Ruſh'd with a giant's ſtride acroſs his way; 


And thus, while howl'd around the riſing ſtorm, 


In hollow thundering accents pour'd diſmay. 


Stop, O King! thy deſtin'd courſe, 
Furl thy ſtandard, turn thy horſe, 
Death beſets this onward track, 

Come no further, — quickly, back. 


Hear'ſt thou not the raven's croak ? 
Seeꝰſt thou not the blaſted oak? 
Feel'ſt thou not the loaded ſky ? 
Read thy danger, King, af fly. 


Lo, yon' caſtle banners glare 
Bloody through the troubled air ; 
Lo, what ſpectres on the roof 
Frowning bid thee ſtand aloof ! 


Murder, like an eagle, waits 

Perch'd above the gloomy gates, 

Juſt in act to pounce his prey; 
ome not near away | away! 


Let not plighted faith beguile ; 
Honour's.ſemblance, Beauty's ſmile 1 
Fierce Ambition's venom'd dart 
Rankles in the feſt'ring heart. 


Treaſon, arm'd againſt thy life, 
Points his „ whets bis knife, 
Drugs his ſtupifying bowl, 

Steels his unrelenting ſoul. 


Now tis time; ere guilty night 
Cloſes round thee, Ped thy flight, 
If the threſhold onee be croſt, 
Duncan! thoy'rt for ever loſt, 


On he goes reſiſtleſs Fate 
Haſtes to fill his mortal date: 

Ceaſe, ye warnings, vain, tho? true. 
Murder'd King, adieu! adieu + ! 


HORATIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


{From the ſame Work.] 


ROM ſcenes of tumult, noiſe and ſtrife, 
And all the ills of public life ; | 
rom waiting At the great man's gate, | 


Amid the ſlaves that {well his ſtate ; 
From coxcomb s and their verſes; 
From ſtreets with chariots throng'd, and hearſes: 
From rattling ſpendthrifts, and Ger gueſts, | 
And dull buffoons with ſcurvy jeſts ; 
From faſhion's whims, and folly's freaks ; l 
From ſhouts by day, and nightly flrieks ; | 
O let me make a quick retreat, | 
And ſeek in haſte my country feat 
In ſilent ſhades forgotten lie, | 
Andlearn to live, before I die! | | 0 
3 on the 2 we? —— | 
wiſdom's rules compoſe my mind; 
My paſſions ſill "corre my Lo 1 
And meliorate my better part : | 
Quit idle hope, and fond defire, | 
And ceaſe to gaze where fools admire : 
With ſcorn the crowd * behold 
Eaflav'd by ſordid thirſt of gold, 
Nor deign to bend at ſuch a ſhrine, | 
While prieſt of Phcebus and the Nine. 1 
Nor would I ſhun the ſtudent's tail, | 
But feed my lamp with Grecian oil. 1 
Sometimes thro” Stoic u alks ſublime 1 
Up the rough ſeep of Virtue climb: 114 
From philoſophic heights look down, 1 
Nor heed if Fortune {mile or frown ; | 
In wiſdem's mantle cloſely furl'd, q 
Defy the. tempeſts of the world ; | 
And, fcorning all that's not our own, 
Place every good in mind alone. 
Then, ſliding to an eaſier * 
Put off the God, to be the Man; 
Reſolve the offer'd ſweets to prove {01 
Of ſocial bowls, gay ſports, and love z Wl 
Give froward life its childiſh toy, 1 
Nor bluſh to feel, and to enjoy. . 


re idea of this meſſenger-of terror, have eng aſted ow the ſtory of Macbeth, iz Wo 
red from an incident which the French kiſtortans relate to ber occured to Charles 1 
le u the foreſt of Mans. Ye | 


— 
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| Yet ever, as by humour led, bx 
Each path of life in turn tread, W 
Still to my-firſt great maxim true, 0 
On Moderation fix my view ; C 


Let her with tempering ſway preſide 
O'er Pleaſure's cup * e 's pride; L 
And by her ſage decrees o'er-rule 
The dogmas of each ſturdy ſchool. 
Opinion thus may various play, 
hile reaſon ſhines with ſteady ray, 
And caſts o'er all the ſhifting ſcene 
Her ſober hue, and light ſerene. 


| AN AMATORY ODE. 
[From Salmagundi ; a Miſcellaneous Combination of Original Poetry 
OW hath the ſun his evaneſcent fires 
Quench'd in the billows of the weſtern main; 


Ceaſe their ſoft carols all the feather'd choirs, 
And gloomy ſolitude uſurps the plain. 


OM» QA Wm Hy 


Riſe, ye deep ſhades, ye waves in darkneſs roll, 
Ye feather'd choirs to ſilence yield the grove, 
For Leſbia ſlee ps: nor cheers my penſive ſoul 
The glance of rapture, nor the voice of loye. 


Ye Winds, whoſe havoc-ſpreading pinions ply 
Their furious ſpeed, and with dire yell invade 
This nether world, whoſe waſteful tyranny 
Pale Dryads mourn in many a ruin ſhade ; 


Wake not my Love :—Let not your thund'ring cry 
With dread alarm the haunt of einfeſt;* 
Here breathe in ſoft Æolian melody h 

Each cadence ſweet that charms the ſoul to reſt, 
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Ve Spectres (whom belated pilgrims fear, 

Iſſuing in throngs from charnel, vault, or tomb, 
What time deep-ſhadowing clouds thy radiant fphere, 
Cynthia, involve in night's meridian gloom, ) 


Hence to deſerted fane or mouldering hall, 
Or the gaunt felon's ruthleſs courſe control; 
With monitory ſhriek the wretch appal, 

And to compunction wake his torpid ſoul. 


But walk not near the couch where Leſbia lies 
Like fome rich pearl in its enamell'd ſhell, 

Or ſainted relic, from profaner eyes 

Secluded in the dim ſhrineꝰs ſilver ce 
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Wanton, ye Faries, round her tranquil bow'r, 

With bliſsful elves fantaſtic meaſures tread ; 

O'er her ſoft eyelids dews of opiate pow'r 

Cull'd from choice blooms, in ſhow'rs of fragrance ſhed ; 
Let your bright tapers? viſionary ra) 

The raven-tin&tur'd robe of Nie bt ume ; 

And, ſtreaming o'er your ſpangled creſts, diſplay 
The wave-enamour'd hakyon's emerald plume. 


And bid your Minſtrel-Fays, a ſhadowy choir, 

That charm the planets from their ſpheres ſublime, 
Celeſtial ſongs, that love and joy inſpire, 

Chant to their golden harp's harmonious chime. 


And, when morn's purple ſtreaks th' horizon ſtainz 
And Fairies fly the peal of Chanticleer, 

Let Fancy ſtill your glittering hues retain, 

Still let your wild notes tremble on her ear, 


Then, Leſbia, wake thy beauties, freſher far 
Than Galatea boaſted when ſhe lav'd 

In the ſmooth deep her coral-axled car, 

And the ſtern heart of Neptune's ſon enſlav'd: 


Wake at his ca!l, to ſooth whoſe ſoul in vain 
Morn ſheds her radiant beam, her od'rous airs; 
dave when, attentive to his artleſs ſtrain, 

That radiant beam, thoſe odours Leſbia ſhares. 


He aſks no laureate wreath to deck his brows, 
No golden meed his bounded wiſhes claim, 
Bleſt if the object of his tendereſt vows ' 
Smile on his lay—for Leſbia's ſmile is fame. 


Archdeacon of Oxford in the eleventh Century: 
[From the ſame Work.] 
ORIGINAL. 
THI eſt propoſitum in tabernã mori, 
Vinum fit appoſitum morentis ori; 


Vt dicant, cum venerint angelorum chori: 
Deus ſit propitius huic Potatori!” 


P oculis accenditur animi lucerna ; 
v Cor imbutum Nectare volat ad ſuperna ; * 
9*. 
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E IMITATION of a LATIN ODE, by WALTER de MAPES, 
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Mihi ſapit dulcius vinum in tabernã 
Quam quod aqua miſcuit præſulis Pincerna. 


Suum cuique proprium dat natura munus, 
110 nunquam potui ſcribere jejunus: 
le jejunum vincere poſſet puer unus, 


itim et jejunium odi tanquam funus, 


Tales verſus facio quale vinum bibo, 
Non poſſum ſcribere niſi ſumpto cibo; 
Nihil valet penitùs quod jejunus ſcribo, 
Naſonem poſt calices facile præibo. 


Mihi nunquàm fpiritus prophetiæ datur 
Niſi cùm fuerit venter = ſatur ; 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur 
In me Phoebus irruit ac miranda fatur. 


IMITATION. 


Il in a tavern end my days *midſt boon companions merry, 
Place at my lips a luſty flaſk replete with ſparkling ſherry, 

That angels hov*'ring round may cry, when I lie dead as door nail; 

« Riſe, genial Deacon, riſe and drink of the well of life eternal.” 


"Tis wine the fading lamp of life renews with fire celeſſĩal, 

And elevates the raptur d ſenfe above this globe terreſtrial ; 

Be mine the grape's pure juice unmix'd with any baſe ingredient, 
Water to heretics I —. ſound churchmen have no need on't. 


Various implements belong to evꝰ ry occupation; 

Give me an haunch of veniſon, —and a fig for iuſpiration! 
Verſes and odes without good cheer I never could indite dem, 
Sure he who meager days devis'd is d---d ad infinitum ! 


When I exhauſt the bowl profound and gen'rous liquor ſwallow, 
Bright as the beverage I imbibe the gen'rous numbers follow ; 
Your ſneaking water-drinkers all, I utterly condemn 'em, 

He that would write like Homer muſt drink like Agamemnon. 


Myſteries and prophetic truths, I never could unfold em 
Without a flagon of good wine and a ſlice of cold ham; _ 
But when I've drain'd my liquor out, and eat what's in the diſſi ug 
Tho? I am but an arch-deacon, I can preach like an archbiſhop. 


OD! 
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ODE on his MAJESTY BIR TH-DAY. 
By Henzy James 45. Eſq. Poet Laureate, 


OUD the whirlwind rang around 
That ſhook affrighted Britain's ſhore, 
In peals of louder thunder drown'd 

That mingled with the wint'ry roar ; 
Dreadful amid the driving ſtorm 
The gliding meteor's horrid form 

With tranſient gleam illum'd the air, 
While thro' December's murky night, 
Refulgent with unwonted light, 

he livid flaſhes glare. 
But ſee! the radiant lord of day 

Now Northward rolls his burning cat, 
And ſcatters with victorious ray 

The rage of elemental war, 

To reſt the troubled waves ſubſide, 
And gently o'er the curling tide 
. Young Zephyr leads the vernal hours; 
Adorns with richeſt dyes the vale, 
And fragrance wafts on every gale 

From June's — flowers 

O may no low'ring gloom o'ercaſt 
' auſpicious morn to Britain dear, 
Or Eurus check with envious blaſt 

The promiſe of the rip'ning year 
Or ſhould ſome tranſitory.cloud 
Awhile th' etherial ſplendour ſhroud, 

Soon ſhall the ſun his ſtream renew: 
Soon ſhall the landſcape ſmile around 
With more luxuriant verdure crown'd, 

And bloom with * hue. 

IV. 
Exulting in her prince rever' d, 
Whole mild parental virtues grace 
The facred throne, by glory rear'd 

On freedom's adamantine baſe, 
While Albion pours the feſtive ſtrain, 
Reſponſive to her choral train 

The muſe enraptur d joins the throng ; 
Proud that a grateful people's praiſe 
Echoes the votive verſe ſhe pays, 

And conſecrates her ſong. 
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CHARACTERISTICS of LIBERTY in the SAVAGE STATE of thi: 
ISLAND, its EXTINCTION in the early STAGES of our MO. 
NARCHY, and its REVIVAL and INFLUENCE in the preſent 
civilized STATE of MANNERS, 


[From the Aboriginal Britons, by Grog Ricuans, B. A.] 


N Albion's ancient days, midſt nothern ſnows, 
Hardy and bold, immortal Freedom roſe. 

She roam'd the ſounding margin of the deep, 
Conway's wild bank, and Cader's craggy ſteep : 
A bloody wolf-{kin o'er her back was ſpread ; 
An axe ſhe bore ; and wild weeds grac'd her head. 
On Snowden's cliffs reclin'd ſhe watch'd on high 
The tempeſt-driven clouds, that croſs'd the ſky ; 
Or caught with liſtening ear the ſounding gale, 
When the dread war- ſong ſhook the diſtant dale. 
At battle's cloſe ſhe roam'd the enſanguinꝰd plain, 
And gaz'd the threatening aſpects of the flain. 
Now from 2 ſloth ſhe rarely roſe, 
For ſavage freedom ſinks to mute repoſe; 
Now to wild joys, and the bowl's maddening powers 
Gave up the torpid ſenſe and liſtleſs hours; | 
Now joyful ſaw the naked ſword diſplay'd, 
Though brother's blood flow'd.reeking from the blade. 
By tyrants ſunk ſhe roſe more proudly great, 
As ocean ſwells indignant in the ſtrait ; ape 
And, borne in thains from Cambria's mountains bleak, 
Rais'd virtue's | generous bluſh on Cæſar's cheek. _ 


But ah! full many a dark and ſtormy year © 
She dropt o'er Albion's iſle the patriot tear. ' 
Retir'd to mountains from the craggy dell 
She caught the Norman curfeu's tyrant knell. 

Sad to her view the baron's caſtle frown'd _ 
Bold from the ſteep, and aw'd the plains around: 

She ſorrowing heard the papal thunders roll, 

And mourn'd the ignoble' bondage of the ſoul : - 

She bluſh'd, O Cromwell, bluſh'd at Charles's doom; 

And wept, miſguided Sidney, o'er thy tomb. © 


— , 


| But now reviw'd ſhe boaſts a purer cauſe, 

| Refin'd by ſcience, form'd by generous laws : 

| High hangs her helmet in the banner'd hall, 
Nor ſounds her clarion but at honour's call. 
Now walks the land with olive chaplet's crown'd, - 
| Exalting worth, and beaming ſafety round: 

| With ſecret joy and conſcious pride admires 

| The patriot ſpirit, which herſelf inſpires; 
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sees barren waſtes with unknown fruitage bloom; 

Sees Labour bending patient o'er the loom ; 

Sees Science rove thro' academic bow'rs ; 

And peopled cities lift their ſpiry towers : 

Trade ſwells her ſails, wherever ocean rolls, 

Glows at the line, and freezes at the poles: 

While through unwater'd plains and wondering meads 
Waves not its own the obedient river leads. - 


But chief the god-like mind, which bears imprefs'd 
Its Maker's glorious image full confeſt ; 
Nobleſt of works created ; more divine, 
Than all the ſtarry worlds, that nightly ſhine ; 
Form'd to live on, unconſcious of decay, 
When the wide univerſe ſhall melt away : 
The mind, which, hid in ſavage breaſt of yore, 
Lay, like Golconda's gems, an uſeleſs ore; 
Now greatly dares ſublimeſt aims to ſcan ; 
Enriches ſcience, and enobles man ; 
Unveils the ſemblance, which it's God beſtow'd ; 
And draws more near the fount, from whence it flow'd. 


ODE on the diſtant VIEW of FRANCE from DOVER CLIFF, in the 


Year 1789, 
[From the fourth Volume of the Poetry of the World.] 


ENIUS of France! thy miſty ſhore 
From Albion's rocky verge I trace, 
As high above the billowy roar, 
I dart my view thro” ſubje& ſpace : 

Thron'd on this cliff's embattled brow, 
I ſeem the lord of all below, 

And while my patriot paſſions boil, 

I gaze indignant on thy crouching ſoil ! 


* 


Has not old ocean's ruthleſs force 
Torn thee from favour'd Britain's fide ? 
And here with well - directed courſe 
Still rolls he not his barrier tide ? 
Yes !- his dividing waves deſign'd 
To give this leſſon to mankind — 
"Tis natfire's voice, tis Heav'n's decree, 
Britain! alone be great alone be free. 


Warm'd with the thought my fancy dreams 
Of all the mighty deeds of old, 
When Britain rous'd to martial themes 


Her monarchs ſtern, her warriors bold: 
M 3 I hear 
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T hear from off this airy ſteep 
Her thunder rattle o'er the deep, 
See in the field her fire difplay'd, 
And mark the withering lily droop and fade. 


Then proudly turn my mental eye 
On ſcenes of council-—ſcenes of peace, 
Where freedom lifts her voice on high, 
And bids each tyrant paſſion ceaſe. 
Illuſtrious iſle ! letcircling fame 
Thy juſt pre-eminence proclaim ! 
In claſhing arts, in ſage debate, 
Alike ſupremely brave -- ſupremely great. 


Such flattering viſions ſooth my ſoul, 
Elanc'd from this aerial height ; 


No narrow bounds her range control, 


No power reſtrains her daring flight. 
Say what awakes the Eagle's fire ? 
The pride his towering haunts inſpire 
He whecls around his favourite ſtand, . 
And frowns contempt on every diſtant land. 


Huſh*d be the haughty ſtrain ! a ſound 
Of macdening joy burſts on my ear! 
From ſhore to ſhore its echoes bound— 
Tis neu- born freedom's voice I hear! 
Arous'd at ſuperſtition's death, | 
In Gallia's womb ſhe pants for breath! 
Freſh thouts announce the finiſh d ſtrife, 
She breaks her bands—ſhe ſprings to life! 


Tranſporting ſounds ! they check my pride, 
My flattering viſions melt away: 
At wiſdom's nod my vaunts ſubſide 
I own her juſt, impartial ſway. 
From clime to clime may freedom's note 
On ocean's wavy boſom float ! 
May rapid — its ſpirit bear, 
Jill every diſtant tribe the bleſſing ſhare ; 


Enlighten'd France ! no more I view 
With cold contempt thy glittering coaſt— 
To active worth is honour due; 

THY unfetter'd mind has cauſe to boaſt. 
Henceforth e'en Britain's ſplendid name 
Can no ſuperior luſtre claim, 

Nor fingly now ſhall dart its rays, 


But blend with thine in freedom's fpreading blaze. 


Enoug 
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Enough of war, of proud diſdain— 

The ſelfih thought, the taunting jeſt ; 
Abſurd diſtinction - preference vain, 

Be banifh'd from the liberal breaſt! 

Ye ſwelPd the liſt of human woes 

Ye made of France and &Eriiain foes ! 
Taught each to ſcorn its neighbuuring ſtate, 
And thwart its views with unremitting hate. 


Malignant ſhadows—hence, away ! 
Hie to fome dark, unletter'd ſhore! 
Behold the dawn of reaſon's day— 
Britain and France contend no more, 
In fr-edom's auſe from age to age 
Shall both with equal warmth engage, 
Purſue the tame exalted plan, 
And vindicate on earth the Rights of Man, 


ON a TEAR. 
[From the third Volume of the ſame Work.] 


H! that the Chemiſt's magic art 
O Could chryſtalize this ſacred treaſure ! 
Long ſhould it ner near my heart, 

A ſecret ſource of penſive pleaſure. 


The little brilliant, ere it fell, 
It's luſtre caught from Chloe's eye; 
Then, trembling, Fefe its coral cell 
The ſpring of ſenſibility ! 


Sweet drop of pure and pearly light! 
Ia thee the rays of ok. ane 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine, 


Benign reſtorer of the ſoul! 
o ever fly*ſt to bring relief, 
When firſt ſhe feels the rude controul 


Of love or pity, joy or grief. 


The ſage's and the poet's theme, 
In every clime, in every age; 


Thou charm'ſt in fancy's idle dream, 
In reaſon's philoſophic page. 
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That very law + which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its ſource, 

That law preſerves the earth a ſphere, 
And guides the Planets in their courſe. 


LINES TO HIM WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THEM, 
[From Mrs. Robinſon's Poems.] 


HOU art no more my boſom's friend; 

[ Here mnſt the ſweet deluſion end, 

hat charm'd my ſenſes many a year, 
Thro' ſmiling ſummers, winters drear.— 
O, Friendſhip! am I doom'd to find} 
'Thout art a phanton of the mind ? 
A glit'ring ſhade, an empty name, 
An air- born viſion's vap'riſh flame? 
And yet, the dear deceit ſo long 
Has wak'd to joy my matin ſong, 
Has bid my tears forget to flow, 
Chas'd ev'ry pain, ſooth'd ev'ry woe; 
That truth, unwelcome to my ear, 
Swells the deep ſigh, recalls the tear, 
Gives to the * the keeneſt ſmart, 
Checks the warm pulſes of the heart, 
Darkens my ſate and ſteals away 


Each gleam of joy thro life's ſad day. 


Britain, farewel ! I quit thy ſhore, 
My native country charms no more; 
No guide to mark the toilſome road; 
No deſtin'd climes; no fix'd abode ; 
Alone and ſad, ordain'd to trace 
The vaſt expanſe of endleſs ſpace ; 

To view, upòn the mountain's height, 
Thro' varied ſhades of llma'ring Bake, 
The diſtant landſca fade away 

In the laſt gleam of parting day.— 
Or, on the quiv'ring lucid ſtream, 

To watch the pale moon's filv'ry beam; 
Or when, in ſad and plaintive ſtrains 
The mournful Philomel complains, 

In dulcet notes bewails her fate, 

And murmurs for her abſent mate; 
Inſpir'd by Sympathy divine, 

T'll weep her wors—tor they are mine. 
Driven by my fate, where'er Igo, 
O'er burning plains, o'er hills of ſnow 


+ The law of Gravitation. 
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Or on the boſum of the wave, © 

The howling tempeſt doom'd to brave, 
Where'er my lonely courſe I bend, 
Thy image ſhall my ſteps attend; 
Each object I am doom'd to ſee, 

Shall bid remembrance picture Thee. 


Ves; I ſhall view thee in each flow'r, 
That changes with the tranſient hour: 
Thy wand'ring Fancy I ſhall find 
Borne on the wings of every wind : 

Thy wild impetuous paſſions trace 

O'er the white wave's tempeſtuous ſpace: 
In every changing ſeaſon prove 

An emblem of thy wav'ring love. 


Torn from my country, friends, and you, 

The world lies open to my view ; 
New objects ſhall my mind engage; 
I will explore th” hiſtoric page; 
Sweet poetry ſhall ſoothe my ſoul ; 
Philoſophy each pang controul: | 
The Maſe I'll ſeek, her lambent fire 
My ſoul's quick ſenſes ſhall inſpire ; 
With finer nerves my heart ſhall beat, 
Touch'd by Heaven's own Promethean heat ; 
Italia's gales ſhall bear my ſong 
In, ſoft-link*'d notes her woods among; 
Upon the blue hill's miſty ſide, 

o' trackleſs deſarts waſte and wide, 
O' er craggy rocks, whoſe torrents flow 
Upon the filver ſands below. 
Sweet land of melody! *tis thine 
The ſofteſt paſſions to refine; 
Thy myrtle groves, thy melting ſtrains, 
Shall harmonize and ſooth my pains, 
Nor will I caſt one thought behind, 
On foes relentleſs, friends unkind ; 
I feel, I fee] their poiſon'd dart 
Pierce the life-nerve within my heart ; 
*Tis mingled with the vital heat, 
That bids my throbbing pulſes beat ; 
Soon ſhall that vital heat be o'er, 
Thoſe throbbing pulſes beat no more-! 
No-! will breath the ſpicy gale ; 
Plunge the clear ſtream, new health exhale ; 
O'er my pale cheek diffuſe the roſe, 
And drink Oblivion to my woes. Pg 
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ODE TO HEALTH, 
{From the fame Work.] 


ONE, bright-eye maid, 
ih Pure offspring of the tranquil mind, 
Haſte, my fev'rifh temples bind 
With olive wreaths of em'rald hue 
Steep'd in morn's ethereal dew, 
Where in mild Helvetia's ſhade, 
-  Bluſhing ſummer round her flings 


arm gales and funny ſhow'rs that hang upon her wings, 


I'll ſeek thee in Italia's bow'rs, 

Where ſupine on beds of flow'rs 
Melody's foul-touching throng 
Strike the ſoft Jute or trill the melting ſong ; 
Where blith Fancy, queen of pleaſure, 

Pours each rich luxuriant treaſure, 

For thee I'll climb the breezy hill, 

While the balmy dews diſtill 

Odours from the budding thorn. 

Drop'd from the luſt'rons lids of morn ; 

Who, ſtarting from her f1ad'wy bed, 
Binds her gold fillet round the mountain's head, 


There I'll preſs from herds and flow'rs 
Juices bleſs'd with opiate powers, 
Whoſe magic potency can heal 
The throb of agonizing pain, 
And thro' the purple ſwelling vein 
With ſubtle influence ſteal: 
Heaven opes for thee its aromatic ſtore 
To bathe each languid gaſping pore; 
But where, O where, ſhall cheriſh'd forrow 
The lenient balm to ſooth the feeling mind, 


O, mem'ry ! buſy barb'rous foe, 
At thy fell touch I wake to woe: 
Alas! the flattring dream is o'er, 
From thee the bright illuſions fly, 
Thou bids the glitt'ring phantoms die, 
And hope, and — and 1 charm no more. 


No more for me the tip- toe ſprin 
Drops flowrets from her infant wing; 
For me in vain the wild thymes bloom 
Thro' the foreſt flings perfume; 

In vain I climb th' embroider'd hill 
To breath the clear autumnal air ; 

In vain I quaff the lucid rill 
Siace jocund health delights not there 
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To greet my heart: no more I view, 
With ſparkling eye, the filv'ry dew 

Sprinkling May's tears upon the folded roſe, 

As low it droops its young and _— head, 
preſs d by grey twilight to its moſſy bed: 

No more L lave amidſt the ride, 

Or bound along the tufted grove, 

Or o'er enamel'd meadows rove, 

Where, on Zephyr's pinions, glide 
Qlubrious airs that waft the nymph repoſe. 


Lightly o'er the yellow heath 
Steals thy ſoft and fragrant breath, 
Breath inhal'd from muſky flow'rs 
Newly bath'd in perfum'd ſhow'rs, 
See the roſy-finger'd morn 
her bright refulgent eye, 

ills and vallope to adorn, 

While from her burning glance the ſcatter'd vapours fly, 


Soon, ah ſoon ! the painted ſcene, 

The hill's blue top, the valley's pom 

Midſt clouds of ſnow, and whirlwinds drear, 
Shall cold and comfortleſs appear: 

The howling blaſt ſhall ſtrip the plain, 

And bid my penſive boſom learn, 

Tho' Nature's face ſhall ſmile again, 

And, on the glowing breaſt of ſpring 
Creation all her gems ſhall fling, 

Youth's April morn ſhall ne'er return. 


Then come, Oh quickly come, Hygeian maid ! 

Each throbbing pulſe, each quiv'ring nerve pervade. 
Flaſh thy bright fires acroſs my languid eye, 

Tint my pale viſage with thy roſeate die, 

Bid my heart's current own a temp'rate glow, 

And from its crimſon ſource in tepid channels flow, 


O Health, celeſtial nymph ! without thy aid 
Creation ſickens in oblivion's ſhade : 
Along the drear and ſolitary gloom 
We ſteal on thorny footſteps to the tomb; 
Youth, age, — roverty, alike agree 

o live is anguiſh, when depriv'd of thee. 
To thee indulgent Heav'n benignly gave 
The touch to heal, the extacy to ſave. 
The balmy incenſe of thy foſt ring breath 
Wafts the wan victim from the fangs of death, 
Robs the grim tyrant of his trembling prize, 


Cheers the faint ſoul, and lifts it to the ſkies. 
; Le: 
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Let not the gentle roſe thy bounty dreſt W 
To meet the rifing ſun with od'rous breaft, An 
Which glow'd with artleſs tints at noon-tide hour, At 


And ſhed ſoft tears upon each drooping flower, 

With with'ring anguiſh mourn the parting day, | | 

Shrink to the earth, and ſorrowing fade away. 
SUBJECTS for PAINTERS, from SHAKSPEARE'S TEMPE 


{From the Shakſpeare Gallery, by Mr. Jerningham.] 


OW, at the _ painter's wild command, 


Girt with the ſea, aſcends th' enchanted land! 

There ſtands Simplicity's endearing child +, | 
That artleſs maid ! the flow'ret of the wild ! 
Beſide the margin of the wave-vex'd ſhore, Le 
While all around conflifting thunders roar, Th 
With unbound treſſes, flutt'ring to the wind, An 
Her eye expreſhve of her tortur'd mind, Hi 
She views the veſſel, by the ſurges toſt, An 
Now ſeen—now loſt—now found - now once more loſt ; All 
Till, madly ruſhing on the pointed rock, In 
Its boſom riven with the forceful ſhock, Al 
Beyond the ſtretch of naval art to fave, Af 
Down, down, it hurries to the watery grave ! * 
n 
Now Proſpero comes, with magic arts endu'd, WI 
His fable garb with hieroglyphics ſtrew'd ; Im 

Long care, long ſtudy, ſolitude profound, 

Has deepen'd on his brow reflection's wound; = 


His long-deſcending hair, o'er blanch'd with age, 
Becomes the ſorc'rer, and adorns the ſage : 

Ah! view him at that dread, momentous hour, 
While he abjures his necromantic pow'r! 

Within the ring of Incantation's ground, 

Elves, fairies, ſpirits, demons, flock around : 
Beneath his foot behold the potent wand, 
Doom'd ne'er again to grace his lifted hand ! 
Behold the volume, which (with myſt'ry fraught) 
Predeſtination's darkling edicts taught, 

And breath'd its ſolemn whiſpers on the mind, 
With duſt o'erſpread, and to neglect confign'd ! 
Yet then the diſtant ſcenery imparts 

A dire remembrance of his former arts : 

The bright ſun fading in his full career, 

The wild ſtars madly ſtarting from their ſphere, 
The ſtorm-encumber'd ſky, the ſwelling main, 
Th' uprooted cedars fopiching o'er the plain, 
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The mountain looſen'd by convulſive throe, 
With ruin ruſhing to the vale below, 

And the pale wretch, reverſing nature's doom, 
abruptly riſing from the rifted tomb 


What glowing artiſt with bold hand ſhall claim 
To draw, oh Ariel! they reſplendent frame; 
Thou trickſy ſpirit. with benignant ſmile, 
Thou playful meteor of th* enchanted iſle ! 
Not like a ſea-nymph, rob'd in ſickly green, 
With dappled wings, as on the ſtage thou'rt ſeen, 
A gay tranſparency-ſhalt thou appear, 
Thy form celeſtial melting into air, 
With foot light ne fantaſtic height, 
Prompt to depart, and ſtretching to thy flight, 


Yet, ere we fail from this enchanted iſle, 
Let other ſcenes our ling'ring ſteps beguile : 
There ſtands Anthonio, the ſuggeſting fiend, 
And half reveals his purpoſe to his friend ; 
His boſom ſwells, his madd'ning eye-balls roll, 
And ſhew the workings of his inmoſt ſoul. 
All that his lawleſs, wild conceptions dare, 
In various forms hang hov'ring in the air: 
A ſword freſh-tainted with Alonzo's blood, 
A ſceptre ſwimming in a crimſon flood, 
A crown-with dazzling ornaments o'erſpread ; 
And lightly floating o'er Sebaſtian's head ; 
While, in, the diſtance, riſing o'er the bay, 
Imperial Naples ſhall her tow'rs diſplay. 


TRACT from PETER PINDAR'S ODE to his ASS, PETER, 
[From the Remonſtrance, a Poem, ] 


O Thou, my ſolemn friend, of man deſpis'd, 

But not by me deſpis'l—reſpeted long 

To prove how much thy qualities are priz'd, 
Accept, old fellow-traveller, a ſong. 


My great great anceſtor of Lyric fame, 
Immortal! threw a glory round the horſe ; 
Then, as I lit my candle at his flame, 
That candle ſhall illumine thee of courſe. 


For why not thou, in works and virtues richy 
— Fame's fair temple alſo boaſt a niche? 

ow many a genius, midſt a vulgar pack, 
Oblirion ſtuffs into her ſooty ſack, 
Calmly 
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Calmly as Jew old- clothes - men, in their bags, 
Mix ſome great Man's lac'd coat with dirty rags; 
Or ſatin petticoat of ſome ſweet maid, 

That o'er her beauties caſt an envious ſhade ! 
And what's the reaſon ?—Reaſon too apparent ! 
Ah! © quia vate ſacro carent, ö 

As Horace ſays, that bard divine, 

Whoſe wits ſo fortunately jump with mine. 


Ah! Peter, I remember, oft, when tir'd, 
And moſt unpleaſantly at times bemir'd, 


Bold haſt thou ſaid, . Fl] budge not one inch further; 
And now, young maſter, you may kick or murther.“ 


Then have I cudgell'd thee—a fruitleſs matter 


For 'twas in vain to kick, or flog, or chatter, 
Though, Balaam-like, Icurs'd thee with a ſmack ; 
Sturdy thou dropp'dſt thine ears ann thy back, 
And trotting retrograde, with wrigling tail, 

In vain aid t thy running rump ail : 


For lo, between thy legs thou — 2 thine head, 
And gaveſt me a puddle for a bed 
Now this was fair the action bore no guile : 


Thou duck'dſt me not, like Judas, with a ſmile, 


O were the manners of ſome monarchs fuch, 
Who ſmile ev'n in the cloſe inſidious hour 


That kicks thꝰ — . minion from his pow'r ! 


But this is aſking p'rhaps of kings too much. 


O Peter, little didſt thon think, I ween, 
When I a ſchoolboy on thy back was ſeen, 


Riding thee oft, in attitude uncouth ; 


For bridle, an old garter in thy mouth, 
Jogging and whiſtling wild o'er kill and dale, 
On ſloes, or nuts, or ſtrawb'ries to regale 


I ſay, O Peter, little didſt thou think, 

That I, thy nameſake, in immortal ink 

Should dip my pen, and riſe a wond'rous bard, 
And goin ſuch praiſe, ſublimity's reward: 


But not the laurel —honour much too high ; 
Giv'n by the king of ifles to miſter Pye, 


Who ſings his ſov'reign's virtues twice a year, 


And therefore cannot chronicle ſmall beer. 


Yet ſimple as Montaigne, I'll tell thee true; 
There are, who on my verſes look aſkew, 
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And call my lyric lucubrations ſtuff: 

But I'm a modeſt, not unconnyinge elf, 

Or I could ſay ſuch things about myſelf — 
But God forbid that I ſhould ! 


Yet natural are ſelfiſh predilectious 


Like ſnakes they writhe about the heart's affeftions, 


And ſometimes too infnſe a poiſonous ſpirit ; 
Producing, as by nat'raliſts I'm told, 
Torpid inſenſibility, ſo cold 

To every brother's riſing merit. 


Wits to each other juſt like loadſtones act, 
That do not always like firm friends attract; 
Though of the ſame rare nature, (ſtrange to tell! 
The little harden'd rogues as oft repel. 
But lo, of thee I'll ſpeak, my long- ear'd friend ! 
Great were the wonders of thy heels of yore ; 
Victorious, for lac'd hats didſt thou contend ; 
And ribbons grac'd thy ears—a gaudy ſtore. 


Buff breeches too have crown'd a proud proud day, 
Not thou, but which thy rider wore away : 
Triumphant ſtrutting through the world he ſlrode, 
Great ſoul! deſerving an Olympic Ode. 


Thy bravery often did I much approve ; 

Rais'd by that queen of paſſions, love. 

Whene'er in love's delicous frenzy croſt 

By long-ear*d brothers, lo, wert thou a hoſt ! 

Love did thy lion-heart with courage ſteel ! 

Quicker than that of Veſtris muv'd thy heel: 

Here, there, up, down, in, out, how thou didſt {mite !: 
Aud then no alderman could match thy bite! | 


And is thy race no more rever'd ? 
Indeed 'tis greatly to be fear'd ! 


Yet ſhalt thou flouriſh in immortal ſong, 

Tome if immortality belong ; 

For ſtranger things than this have come to paſs— 
Poſterity thine hiſt'ry ſhall devour, 
And read with pleaſure how, when vernal ſhow'r 

In gay profuſion rais'd the dewy graſs, 

led thee forth, thine appetite to pleaſe, 

And mid the verdure ſaw thee up to knees 


How, oft J pluck'd the tender blade; 
And, happy, how thou cam'ſt at my command, 
wantoning around, as though afraid, | 
With poking neck didſt pull it from my hand, 
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Then ſcamper, kicking, frolickſome, away, 
With ſuch a faſcinating bray ! 

Where oft I paid thee viſits, and where thou 
Didſt cock with happineſs thy kingly ears, 
And grin ſo *witchingly, I can't tell how, 
And at me ſuch friendly leers ; 


With ſuch a ſmiling head, and laughing tail ; | 
And when I mov'd, how, griev'd, thou ſeem'dſt to ſay; 

4 Dear maſter, let your humble Aſs prevail; 
« Pray, maſter, do not go away” — 

And how (for what than friendſhip can be ſweeter ?) 

I gave thee graſs again, O pleaſant Peter. 

And how when Winter bade the herbage die, 

And nature mourn'd beneath the ſtormy ſky ;- 

When waving trees, ſurcharg'd with chilling rain, 

Dropp'd ſeeming tears upon the haraſs'd plain, 

I gave thee a good ſtable, warm as wool, 

With oats to grind, and hay to pull : 

Thus, whilſt abroad December rul'd the day, 

'How plenty ſhew'd within, the blooming May ! 


And lo, to future times it ſhall be known, 
How, twice a day to comb and rub thee down, 
And be thy bed-maker at night, 
Thy groom attended, both with hay and oat, . 
By which thy back could boaſt a handſome coat, 
And laugh at many a fine court lord and knight, 
Whoſe ſtrutting coats belong p'rhaps to the tailor, 
And probably their bodies to the jailor ! 
What though no dimples thou haſl got ; 
Black ſparkling eyes (the faſhion) ure thy lot, 
And oft a *witching ſmile and cheerful laugh ; 
And then thy cleanlineſs ! —'tis ſtrange to utter 
Like fin, thy heels avoid a pool, or gutter ; 
And then the ſtream ſo daintily doſt quaff; 
Unlike a country alderman, who blows, 
And in the mug baptizeth mouth and noſe ! 


What though I've heard ſome voices ſweeter ; 

Yet exquiſite thy hearing, gentle Peter ! 

Whether a judge of muſic, I don't know— 
It i 


0 
Thou haſt th advantage got of many a ſcore 
That enter at the Opera door. 6 
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ODE to HYMEN ; or, the HEC TIC. 
[From the Rights of Kings, &c. By the ſame Author.) 


ON of ten million charming things, 
Of whom our Milton ſo divinely ſings, 

Once dove-tail'd to a devil of a wife— 
Hymen, how comes it that I am ſo lighted ? 
Why with thy miſt'ries am I not delighted, 

Which I have try'd to peep on halt my life ? 
God of the down-Clad chains, diſpel the miſt— 
0 put me ſpeedily upon thy liſt ! 
A civil liſt, like that of kinys, I'm told, 
Bringing in ſwelling bags of glorious gold ! 


What have I done to loſe thy good opinion? 

Againſt thee was I ever known to rail; 
And ſay, (abuſing thus thy ſweet dominion) 

« Curſe me! if this boy's trap ſhall catch my tail? 
No! no !—I praiſe — knot with bellowing breath, 
Which, like Jack Ketch's, ſeldom Mips till death. 


Lo! 'mldſt the hollow-ſounding vault of night, 
Deep coughing by the taper's lonely light, 

The hopeleſs Hectic rolls his eye-balls, ſighing: 

« Sleep on,“ he cries, and drops the tend'reſt tear; 
Then kiſſes his wife's cherub check ſo deat : 

« Bleſt be thy flumbers, love! though 1 am dying: 
« Ah! whilſt thou ſleepeſt with the ſweeteſt breath, 
] pump, for life, the putrid well of death! 

« I feel of Fate's hard hand th' oppreſſive pow'r ; 
« Icount the iroſ tongue of ev'ry hour, 

That ſeems in fancy's ſtartled ear to ſay — 

* Soon muſt thou wander from thy wife away.” 


« Dread ſound! too ſolemn for the ſoul to bear, 
* Murm'ring deep melancholy on my ear: 
And fulleu—lingring, as if loth to part, 
And eaſe the terrors of my fainting heart. 
* Yet, though I pant for life, ſleep thou, my dove, 
For well thy conſtancy deſerves my love.” 


And, lo! all young and beauteous by his ſide, 

His ſoft, ſreſu · hlooming, incenſe-breathing bride, 
Whoſe cheek the dream of rapt'rous kiſſes warms, 

Anticipates her ſpouſe's wiſh ſo good; 

Feels love's wild ardours tingling throngh her blood, 
And pants amidſt a ſecond huſband's arms; 

Now on” her eyes, and, turning round her head, 
Wonders the filthy fellow is not dead!“ 

* 
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The HUE and CRT. 
ö [From Poems by the Author of the Village Curate, and Adriano 


Ci my good people draw near, 


My ſtory ſurpaſſes belief, 


Vet deign for a moment to hear, 
And aſſiſt me to catch a ſtray thief, 


| 

| 

[ 

| Have you chanc'd a fair damſel to meet, 
| Adorn'd like an angel of light, 

| In a robe that flow'd down to her feet, 

| | No ſnow on the mountain ſo white, 

| 
| 


Silver flowers beſpangled her ſhoe, 

Amber locks on her ſhoulders were ſpread, 
Her waiſt had a girdle of blue, 

And a beaver plum'd hat had her head. 
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Her ſteps an impreſſion ſcarce leave, 

| She bounds o'er the meadow ſo ſoon ; 
| Her ſmile is like Autumn's clear eve, 
And her look as ſerene as his moon, 


She ſeems to have nothing to blame, 
Deceitleſs and meek as the dove ; 

| | But there lives not a thief of ſuch fame, 

| She has pilfer'd below and above. 


Her cheek has the bluſhes of day, 

Her neck has undone the ſwan's wing, 
Her breath has the odors of May, 
And her eye has the dews of the ſpring. 
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She has rob'd of its crimſon the roſe, 
She has dar'd the carnation to ſtrip, 
The bee who has plundered them knows, 
And would fain fill his hive at her lip. 


She has ſtol'n for her forehead ſo even 
All beauty by ſea and by land, 
| She has all the fine azure of Heaven 
In the veins of her temple and hand, 


| Yes, yes, ſhe has ranſack'd above, 
She has'beggar'd both nature and art, 
dhe has pot | we honour and love, 
m 


And from me he has pilfer d my heart. 
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Bring her home, honeſt friends,' bring her home, 
And ſet her down fate at my door, 

Let her once my companion become, 
And I ſwear ſhe ſhall wander no more, 


Bring her home, and I'll give a reward 
Whoſe value can never be told, 

More precious than all you regard, 
More in worth than a houſe-full of gold. 


A reward ſuch as none but a dunce, 
druch as none but a madman would miſs, 
O yes, I will give you for once 
F rom the charmer you bring me, a kiſs, 


OEC T for the IMPROVEMENT of THEATRICAL ENTER. 
- TAINMENTS. | 


{From Whiſt, Poem.) 


HAT dome, whoſe managers inceſſant ſtrive 
To keep the public appetice alive, 

And feed their vers on each returning night, 
With varied treats of ever new delight; 
Where yet deliglit is often ſought in vain, 
And languor and diſguſt too often reign ; 
One ſimple change might to a temple turn, ' 
Where pleaſure's lamp could never fail to burn, 
How rich a feaſt would ev*ry play become, 
If, tike a pantomime, the ſcenes were dumb; 
And liberty of ſpeech to none allow'd, 
Burithoſe-diſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar crowd; 
Who, thron'd betwixt the galleries and pit, 
In vaulted cabinets of ſplendor fit ! 
We ſhould not then frequent the houſe to know 
What Hamlet ſaid a thouſand years ago: 
But flock to catch, in the politeſt way, 
The news and ſcandal of the preſem day. _ 
What perfect bliſs from ſuch a ſcheme appears 
To all our faculties of eyes and ears! 
The one delighted with the charms that flow 
From graceful action, and the pomp of ſhow ; 
The other raviſh'd with the full diſplay | 
Of all that wit and elegance could ſay. | 

A plan which promis'd thus their toils to eaſe, 
The ſlothful players could not fail to pleaſe; 
Nor would it coſt them one tritmphant hour, 
Or circumſcribe their faſcinating pow'r. 
For ſure the Siddons, whoſe * eye 
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Ezeh pauſe of language can fo well ſupply, 
Requires no ſuccour from poetic art 

To rouſe, to ſoften, or to tear the heart; 

Which, were it. made of penetrable ſtuff, 

Would find her geſtures and her looks enough, 
Nor leſs applauſe would crown the graces wild 

Of ſportive Jordan, Nature's charming child; 
Whoſe _ tho' mute, would be retiſtleſs ſtill, 
And all the houſe with endleſs laughter fill. 


But much as thoſe would love the change who _ 


Or in the boxes, or the crowded pit; 

I fear thoſe vulgar ſouls, who perch'd on high 
Behold improvement with a jealous eye, 
Would loudly all againſt the motion cry. 

But managers would from their duty ſtray, 
Did they to ſuch a voice attention pay ; 

Or riſque offending the politer few, 


Io pleaſe the taſte of ſuch a taſteleſs crew. 


Beſides at times, or even once a week, 

A play for them might be allow'd to ſpeak. 

The Orphan then, or ſome ſuch vulgar thing, 
Might 'prentice girls and country boobies bring; 
Who there might all in maudlin concert whine, 
And wet their handkerchiets at ev'ry line; 
And(filly ſouls!) to ſhew their ſorrow, ſtrive 
That ſhe ſhould die who never was alive; 
While we devoted the remaining nights 

To thoſe refin'd and elegant delights, 

Which none can reliſh but the choſen band, 
The flow'r and cream of each admiring land ; 
Who down the ſmootk expanſe of faſhion's tide 
In pleaſure's painted barge ſecurely glide, 


And o'er the glitt'ring wave in ſplendid triumph ride. 


DESCRIPTION of the HORRORS of a GUILTY MIND. 


{From Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-one, a Poem, in Imitation of 
thirteenth Satire of Juvenal. By Arthur Murphy, kiq.} 


ET think not that the wretch who finds a Gaw, 


To baffle juſtice, and elude the law, 
SO lives: he pays atonement due; 
Each hour his malefactions riſe to view. 


* mms more fierce than engines, racks, and wheels, 


Unſcen, unheard, his mangled boſom feels. 
What greater curſe can earth or heaven deviſe, 
Than his, who ſeli-condemn'd in torture lies? 
rom agony of mind who knows no reſt, 
t bears his own accuſer in his breaſt 
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What charm ſhall bid theſe horrors rage no more, 
Heal the hurt mind, and gentle peace reſtore ? 
That charm is virtue: virtue can ſupply 
Comfort in life, and courage when we die. 
Virtue the pureſt bleſſing can impart, 

The —_— clear, and ſelf-applauding heart. 
At Delphos when a Spartan youth applied, 
What think you then the Pythian Maid replied? * 
The treach*rous knave his friend's beſt treaſure ſtole, 
And meant by perjury to keep the whole: 
Unpradtis'd yet in fraud, he aſk'd advice: 

The prieſtleſs anſwer'd, . The bare thought is vice; 
« Vice, that ſtrikes deep infection to the mind ; 
« Vice, that in time will retribution find.“ 

And if the ſlave no deeper plung'd in ill, 

Twas fear, not virtue, that controul'd his will. 
Who but conceives a crime, with malice fraught, 
Warps into vice, and kindles at the thought. 
What though the embryo fin conceal'd with art, 
In thinking die? Guilt rankles in his heart. 

If the ſtrong motive urge him to the deed, 
Horror, remorſe, and miſery ſucceed. 

See him at table, liſtleſs, wan with _ 

In thick-eyed muſing loſt, and pale deſpair. 
Within his mouth, _ — —2 

The viands loiter, and inſipid grow. | 
In vain for him the banquet ſpreads it ſtore, 
The rareſt banquet now can pleaſe no more. 

In vain for him the mellowing years refine 

The precious age of the pure racy wine. 

In vain gay wit calls forth her magic train; 

He flies the ſcene, to think, and dwell with pain. 
No reſpite from himſelf, with cares oppreſs d, 

If weary nature fink at length to reſt, 

Jn the dead waſte of night pale phantoms riſe, 
Stalk round his couch, and glare before his eyes. 
The tem — bends its arches o'er his head, 

And the long iſles their umber'd twilight ſhed. 
He ſees the altar perjur'd where he trod, 

The violated altar of his God ! 

He — he riſes, but the conſcions mind 
Wakes to worſe horrors than he left behind. 

Of his fix'd doom each object is a fign, 

A viſitation from the pow'r divine! 

Kindled in air if ſudden meteors fly, 

And hollow murmurs ſhake the vaulted ſky, 

No more the tempeſt ſprings from gen'ral laws; 
The winds have now a preternatural cauſe, 

'Tis god in wrath, that {preads his terrors round ; 


'Tis God, who now his e 
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"Tis God's right arm, that ſhakes the diſtant poles, 
Wings the red lightning, and the thunder rolls. 
Soon as the warring elements ſubſide, 

And nature ſmiles with renovated pride, 

Remorſe and horror now no more appal ; X 
"Tis chance, not providence, that rules the el. 

A fever comes: tis heaven's avenging rod! 
Again he owns the attributes of God. 

He dies, and leaves the church his children's ſhare, 
And hopes in heaven to make his ſoul his heir. 
Such the deep pangs obdurate villains find ; 

Such the dire furies of the guilty mind. 


| ODE to HOPE. 
From. genuine Poetieal Compoſitions, &c. By Eliz. Bentley. 


THOU ! advance, whoſe heav'nly light 
Can make each fcene of ſadneis pleaſe; 
On future bliſs can fix the ſight, 
And anguiſh change to eaſe. 


Tis thou, ſweet Hope, of race divine, 

Who bid'ſt the Poct's thoughts aſpire; [Fro 
Thou breath'ſt thy influence o'er each line, 

And add'ſt celeſtial fire. | 


Thou bid'ſt his anxious boſom glow, 
To climb the ſteep aſcent of fame; 
To ſhare that prune the juſt beſtow, 
And gain a name. 


The Painter fir d by thee can trace, 
Each genuine beauty Nature gives, 

As on the canvas ſhines each 
Renown'd his mem'ry lives, 


»Tis thob, ſweet Hope, whoſe magic r 
The griefs of abſence beſt can —_ gow 
While Friendſhip chides each loit'ring, hour, 

Thou ſhed'ſt thy ſoothing balm. * 


| Thou mał ſt the captive's heart rejoice 
In young regions of deſpair; 

In thought he hears fair Freedom's voice, 
And breathes in purer air. . 


| A But oh! when thou forſak'ſt bis breaſt, 
| What diſma] horrors round him riſe ! 
| | His mind, with weightier chains oppreſt 
Deep ſunk in ſorrow lies. 
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The ſailor on the wat'ry waſte, 

While hoiſt'rous waves terrific roar, 
Thou bid'ſt ideal pleaſures taſte, 

And tread his native ſhore. 


The wretch whom keen Remorſe aſſails, 
Or I who feels Misfortune's dart, 
His happleſs fate no more bewails, 
Such joy thy beams impart. 


When life preſents her cloſing ſcene, 
Thy radiant fun-ſhine chears the ſoul ; 
'Tis thou, bright Hope, with ſmile ſerene, 
Can Fear's dread hand controul. 


No miſt obſtrufts thy piercing ſight, 
Thou hid'ſt the mind her greatneſs know; 
Soaring, thou point'ſt to realms of light, 
And ſcorn'ſt to reſt below. | 


The DISAPPOINTMENT, a RUSTIC TALE, 


[From Poems, wherein it is attempted to Deſcribe certain Views of Nature, 


and of Ruſtic Manners, &c.] 


O village green, whoſe ſmooth and well worn ſod, 
Croſs path'd with every goſſip's foot is trod; 
By cottage door where playful children run, 
And cats and curs fit baſking the ſun : 
Where o'er the earthen feat the thorn is bent, 
Croſs-arm d, and back to wall, poor William leant. 
His bonnet broad drawn o'er his gather'd brow, 
His hanging lip and lengthen'd viſage ſhew 
A mind but ill at eaſe. With motions ſtrange, 
His liſtleſs limbs their wayward poſtures change; 
Whilſt many a crooked line and curious maze, 
With clouted ſhoon, he on the ſand pourtrays. 
The half chew'd ſtraw fell flowly from his mouth: 
And to himſelf low-mutt'ring, ſpoke the youth. 

« How ſimple is the lad! and reft of {kill, 
„ Who thinks with love to fix a woman's will: 
« Who every Sunday morn, to pleaſe her ſight, 
„ Knots up his neck cloth gay, and hoſen white: 
Who for her pleaſure keeps his pockets bare, 
And half his wages ſpends on pedlar's ware; 
When every niggard clo or dotard old, 
* Who hides in fecret nooks his oft told gold, 

| N 4 | « Whoſe 


nen 
% Whoſe field or orchard tempts with all her pride; 


4 At little coſt may win her for his bride ; 

4 Whilſt all the meed her filly lover gains 

& Is but the neighbours? jeering for his pains. 

& On Sunday laſt when Suſan's bans were r 

& And I aſtoniſh'd fat with hanging head, 

« Cold grew my ſhrinking limbs, and looſe my knee, 

* Whilſt every — eye was fixed on me. 

Ah, Sue! when laſt we work 'd at Hodge's hay, 

« And ſtill at me you jeer'd in wanton play; 

« When laſt at fair well pleas'd by ſhow-man's ſtand, 

* You took the new-hought fairing from my hand; 

W When at old Hobb's you ſung that ſon 2 gay, 

« Sweet William ſtill the burthen of the lay, 

« little thought, alas! the lots were caſt, _ 

& That thou ſhould'ſ be another's bride at laſt : 

„ And had, when laſt we tripp'd it on the green 

& And laugh'd at ſtiff- back'd K 8 

« Ere yet another ſcanty month was flown, 

& To ſee thee wedded to the hateful clown. 

* Ay, lucky ſwain, more gold thy pockets line; 

« But did theſe ſhapely limbs refemble thine, 

* I'd ſtay at home, and tend the houſehold geer, 

Nor on the green with other lads appear. 

« Ay, lucky ſwain, no ſtore thy cattage lacks, 

* And round th barn thick ſtand the ſhelter'd ſtacks; 

« But did ſuch features hard my viſage grac 

* Pd never budge the bonnet from my — 

« Yet let it be: it ſhall not break my eaſe: 

He beſt deſerves who doth the maiden pleaſe. 

Such filly cauſe no more ſhall give me pain, 

« Nor eyer maiden croſs my reſt again. 

„ Such grizzly ſuitors with their taſte agree 

% And the black fiend may take them all for, me!” 
Now thro' the village riſe confuſed ſounds, 

Hoarſe lads, and children ſhrill, and yelping hounds, 

Straight ev'ry matron at the door is ſeen, | 

And paufing hedgers on their mattocks lean, 

At every narrow lane, and alley mouth, 

Loud laughing laſſes ſtand, and joking youth. 

A near approaching band in colours gay, 

With minſtrels blythe before to cheer the way, 

From clouds of curling duſt which onward fly 

In rural ſplendour break upon the eye. 

As in their way they hold ſo gayly on, 

Caps, beads, and buttons glancing in the ſun, 

Each — wag, with eye of roguiſh caſt, 

Some maiden jogs,, and vents the ready jeſt ; 

Whilſt village toaſts the paſling belles ; > ra 

And ſpber matrans marvel at their pride. 


Put 


ob, ſmall thought I ween, 


nr ton, 
But William, head erect, with ſettled brow, 


In ſullen filence view'd the paſſing ſhew ; 

And oft' he ſcratch'd his pate with manful grace, 

And ſcorn'd to pull the bonnet o'er his face; 

But did with ſteady look unmoved wait, 

Till hindmoſt man had turn'd the church-yard gate; 
Then tura'd him to his cot with viſaye flat, 

Where honeſt Tray upon the threſhold ſat. 

Up Jump'd the kindly beaſt his hand to lick, 

And, for his pains, receiv'd an angry kick. 

Loud ſhouts the flapping door with thund'ring din; 
The echoes round their circling courſe begin, , 
From cot to cot, in wide progreſſive ſwell, 

Dee = the church-yard wall and neighb'ring dell, 
And ray reſponſive joins with long and piteous yell. 


STANZAS from the On for the 14th of July, 1791, the Anniverſary of 
the Revolution in France, By Robert Merry A. M. Set to Muſic, and 
ſung at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 


ILL high the animating glaſs, 
F And let the electric _ paſs 
From hand to hand, from ſoul to ſoul: 
Who ſhall the energy controul, 
Exalted, pure, refſin d, 

The Health of Humankind ! 


Not now a venal tribe ſhall raiſe 

The ſong of proſtituted praiſe, 

To Sov'reign's who have ſeized their power ; 
But at this gay, this lib'ral hour, 

We bleſs what Heaven deſign'd, 

The Health of Humankind. 


We turn indignant from each cauſe 
Of Man's diſmay”; from partial laws, 
From Kings who vainly ſeek by flight, 
To ſhun the blaze of moral light ; 
We bleſs what Heaven deſign d, 

The Health of Humankind ! 


TRANSLATION of a POEM of HALLER. 
[From Curioſities of Literature, &c.] 
A” woods for ever dear, whoſe branches ſpread 
* 


Their verdant arch o'er Haſel's breezy head, 
hen ſhall J once again, ſupinely laid, 
Hear Philomela charm your liſt ning ſhade ; 
| Where 


* 


ED 


. 


When ſhall I ſtretch my careleſs limbs again, 
Where, gently'rifing from the velvet plain, 

O'er the green hilk, in eaſy curve that bend, 
The moſſy carpet Nature's hands extend; 
Where all is ſilent ! fave the gales that move 
The leafy umbrage of the whiſp'ring grove ; 

Or the foft murmurs of the rivulet's wave, 
Whoſe chearing ſtreams the Jonely meadows lave. 


O Heav'n ! when ſhalf once more theſe eyes be caſt 
On ſcenes where all my ſpring of life was pats'd ; 
Where, oft refponſive to the fallen rill, 

Sylvia and Love my artlefs lays would fil}. 

hile Zephyr's fragrant breeze, ſoft breathing, ſtole 
A pleafing fadnefs o'er my penſive ſoul. 

Care, and her ghaſtly train, were far away; 
While calm, beneath the ſheltering woods, I lay 


Mid ſhades, impei vious to the beams of day. 


Here — ſad reverſe? from ſcenes of pleaſure far, 
T wage with ſorrow unremitting war: 
Oppreſs'd with grief, my ling ring moments flow, 
Nor aught of joy, or aught of quiet, know. 
Far from the . that gave my being birth, 
From parents far, an outcaft of the earth! 
In — warm hours, from each reſtriction free, 
Le 


to myſelf in dangerous liberty. 


Now pile diſeaſe ſhaots through my languid frame, 
And checks the zeal] for wiſdom and for fame. 
Now droops fond Hope, by Diſappointment croſs d; 
Chill'd by neglect, each fanguine with is laſt. 
O' er the weak mound ſtern Ocean's billows ride, 
And waft deſtruction in with every tide ; 
While Mars, deſcending from his crimſon car, 
Fans with fierce hands the kindling flames of war. 


Her gentle aid let conſolation lend: 
All human evils haften to their end. 
The ſtorm abates at every guft it blows : 
Paſt ills enhance the comforts of repoſe. 
He who ne'er felt the preſſure of diftrefs 
Ne'er felt returning pleaſure's keen excefs. 
Time, who Affliction bore on rapid wing, 
My panting heart to happineſs may bring. 
I, on my native hills, may yet enhale 


The purer influence of the ambient gale. 
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Ah 


Ah! ſcenes of early joy! ah, much-lov'd ſhades! 
Soon may my footſteps tread your vernal glades. 
Ah; ſhould kind Heav'n permit me to 
Your ſeats of ſtill tranquillity once more ! 

E'en now, to Fancy's viſionary eye, 


Hope ſhews the flattering hour of tranſport nigh. 
8d; 


Blue ſhines the æther, when the ſtorm is 

And calm ee ſucceeds to Sorrow's b 
Flouriſh, ye ſcenes of ever new delihgnt! 
Wave wide your branches to my raptur'd ſight ! 
While, ne'er to roam again, my wearied feet 

Seek the kind refuge of your — retreat. 


DO. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATUR} 


T*HE Domeſtic Literature of the 
year 1791, has been uncom- 
monly . barren of publications in 
Biblical criticiſm. // © _ + 
The firſt article which we have 
to inſert in our Hiſtory is, a notice 
of the appearance of the fifth and 
ſixth volumes of A ſhort and plain 
Expoſition of the Old Teſtament 


&. by the late Rev. Job Orton, 
publiſhed from the Author's MSS. 


by Robert Gentleman.“ Theſe vo- 
jumes, which complete the editor's 
plan, are executed in a ſimilar man- 


ner with the preceding ones. For 


a. general. character of this work, 
we refer our readers to our hiſtory 


of the Domeſtic Literature of the 


year. 4788, | 
In our Regiſter for the laſt year 
we announced the publication of a 


« New Tranſlation of Iſaiah, with 


Nates fupplementary to thoſe of. Dr. 
Du , 


Lowth, &c. by a Layman,” 
ring the preſent year there appeared 
« Short: Remarks“ 
„in a Letter to the Author, by 
Jon 1 LL. — The 
ject of Dr. Sturges is to ſupport 
the tranſlation of Dr. Lowth — 
py paſſages, in which the layman 
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Teſtament from the 


on that work, 


— 


contended that there occurred im 
portant miſtakes and defects; parti 
cularly in paſſages cited in the Nes 
pro het. Ir 
this publication, the abilities and 
learning of Dr. Sturges appear tc 
confiderable advantage; and th 
temper and moderation with whic 
he writes are highly commendable 
But we have not met with any thing 
in his reaſoning, which has tended 
to diminiſh the value which we for- 
merly put on the layman's ver- 
ſtſoaa .. ob atꝛec . 
Theſe remarks foon called forth 
an anſwer, in A Letter to the 
rev. Dr. Sturges, &c. by Michael 
Dodſon, Eſq.“ who avows bimlelt 
to be the author of the New Tran. 
lation and Notts. In this letter Mr. 
Dodſon vindicates his former tranſ- 
lation and criticiſms, as well as his 
remarks on Dr. Lowth, with admi- 
rable ſkill, and with becoming can- 
dour and liberality. To the Jovers 
of Biblical learning we recommend 
this pamphlet, together with the re- 
— of Dr. Sturges, as what wil 
afford them inſtruction and plesſure. 
To polemics they offer excellent ſpe. 


cimens of the manner in which _ 
t 


«for truth ought to be conducted. 
The « Eſſay on a Paſſage of St. 
„ 1 Cor. II. 10. addreſſed to 
lcd biſhop of Exeter, and pub- 
ied at his lordſhip's Requeſt, by 
bn Hayter, M. A.,“ contains a 
cimen of conſectural criticiſm, 
ich, without doing violence to 
text, tends greatly to elucidate a 
Ave at which the ableſt commen- 
5 have tumbled. The follow- 
is the tranſlation of the verſe 
he propoſes : on this ac- 
unt 2 woman, as the diſtinguiſh- 
mark of her ſex, ought to have 
ne covering on her head, on ac- 
unt of the ſpies.” 
x the reading by which he ſup- 
ts this tranſlation, diſcover much 
uning and ingenuity, and would 
we loſt nothing of their force, 
they been unaccompanied with 
ut ſeverity of ſarcaſm with which 
ſpeaks of the interpretations of 
mer critics. | 

Mr. Aſhdowne's „ Attempt to 
ew that the Opinion concernin 

ke Devil, or Satan, as a fallen —. 
nd that he tempts Men to fin, hath 
real Foundation in Scripture;” is 
publication which reflects credit on 
eauthor's induſtry and ingenuity. 
ls criticiſms on the texts in which 
te words Satan, devil, or evil ſpirit, 


other are, in r judicious and 
the ¶erceptionahle; and the argu- 
bar! pet by which he ſupports his po- 


dur and modeſty. Thoſe who 


Mr. intend that the opinion of fallen 
nl. WWuzels or mahgnant ſpirits having 
his N ess to the minds of men, and the 
ni- over to tempt them to evil, is one 
an. the corruptions introduced into 
ers 


de Chriſtian religion from the ori- 


wxihary, 5 
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His reaſons 


tions, are delivered with great can - 


tal philoſophy, will find in Mr. 
dow ne a well informed and uſeful 


The « View of the external Ri- 
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dence of the Chriſtian Religion, by the 
Rev. James L. Moore,” contains a 
ſhort abſtract of the teſtimonies ia 
favour of our holy faith, ariſing 
from the fulfilment of prophecy, 
the miracles. and reſurrection of 
Chriſt, his moral character, the con- 
currence of incidental information 
in profane hiſtorians, and the pro- 
greſs of chriſtianity notwithſtanding 


the diſcouragement and oppoſition 
it met with. This little volume is 


drawn up in an eaſy and lar 
ſtyle, and is well adapted for the in- 


formation of thoſe, who have not 


either leiſure or inclination. to pe- 
ruſe larger treatiſes on this ſubject. 
We could have wiſhed, however, 
that the author, in a work of this 
nature, which ſhould have been 
unexceptionable to Chriſtians of 
every different ſentiment and opi- 
nion, had admitted of no expreſſions 
or reaſoning, which can only be 
uſed by perſons attached to particu- 
lar ſyſtems of theology. : 

The „ Eſſay on the Manner in 
which Chriſtianity was intended to 
improve Morality, by the Rev. 
John Leadley, M. A.“ has been 
deemed worthy of the Norriſian 
prize in the univerſity of Cambridge. 
It is a ſenſible and elegant produc- 
tion: and if the obſervations and 
arguments which it contains do not 
came recommended by the charms 
of novelty, that is to be attributed, 
in a conſiderable degree, to the na- 
ture of the ſubject propoſed for diſ- 
cuſſion, which has ſo frequently been 
the theme of able chriſtian mo- 
raliſts. IN 

Dr. Edward Barry, in his & Theo 
logical, Philoſophical. and Moral 

ſays,” has delivered fentiments and 
obſervations on a variety of ſubjects 
of importance to human happineſs, 
which are frequently animated and 
— always of a ſerious 
Nc: 2 13140 0 141111614 + OS 
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or uſeful tendency. - What he is 
principally to be blamed for is, too 
great an inattention to perſpicuity 
and propriety of language, and a 
200 great attachment to a- diffuſe 
declamatory ſtyle. 

- The « Eſtimate of the Religion 
of the Faſhionable World, by one 
of the Laity,” is a performance 
evidently written with the beſt 
views, and entitled to a confiderable 
hare of commendation. The de- 
ſign of the author is, to enquire in- 
to the cauſes of the decline of chriſ- 


tianity in the more polite and higher 
ranks of life; to obviate the objec- 


tions which are commonly urged 
againſt the ſuppoſed ſtrictneſs and 
ſeverity of manners which religion 
enjoins; and to expoſe their incon- 
ſiſtency who, while they profeſs to 
receive chriſtanity as an object of 
faith, refuſe to make it their rule of 
life. On theſe topics the author 
offers a variety of important obſer- 
vations and remarks, which he re- 
eommends not -only by weight and 
force of argument, but by polite- 
neſs and eaſe of ſtyle and language. 
To numbers of readers this eſtimate 


will be the more acceptable, on ac- 


count of its proceeding: from the 
pen of an orthodox and zealous 
member of our eſtabliſhed church. 
As a proper ſupplement to the 
laſt mentioned article, we may ven- 
ture to recommend a little treatiſe en- 


Titled « Thoughts on Card-Playing,” 


which, as well as the former, is an 
- anonymous publication. In theſe 
thoughts the author, with much 
folid and ſerious argument, expoſes 
the exceſs of a practice which has 
decome almoſt univerſal, not only 
in the faſhionable world, but in 


every claſs of ſociety ; and which is 


not confined to the hours of formal 
_ viſiting, and occaſional amuſement, 
dut is ſutfered to intrude on the mo- 
ments which ſhould be devoted to 
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wholeſome recreation and exerd 
to friendly and _ oviug con 
fation, or to the iſcharge of 
ceſſary and domeſtic duties, It 
on theſe grounds that he reprobe 
card playing, and not, as the m 
ſevere religioniſt would do, bye 
tending for its ſinfulneſs; except 
ſo far as it is ſinful to be guilty of 
imprudent waſte of time. 

Sir Adam Gordon's « Affectie 
ate Advice from a Miniſter of! 
eſtabliſhed Church to his Pariſhic 
ers, upon the molt plain and pc 
tive Duties of Religion, with fo 
Cautions againſt the prevailing $ 


i+- ' 3 ” - adn 
Tit of Innovation,“ contains a nn 
ber of hints and obſervatians re * 

: - t en | 
tive to the duties of religion ing $ 
neral, and to the inſtitutions of p 4 
lie worſhip in particular, which Mu 
ferve the attention of readers 12 
ww denomination. But his pig 
cipal deſign is, to caution his pl... 
riſhioners againſt deſerting the co n 
munion of the eſtabliſhed chu or 
and being led away by the ſeductiq a 
of methodiſtic enthuſiaſm. Vl... 
have no reaſon to doubt but that tf. 
author's practice as a chriſtian ® 
niſter, is confiſtent with the affectoꝶ 


ate advice which he inſtils into the 
minds, through the medium of th 

mphlet ; and that he is inſta 
in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, int 
diſcharge of his paſtoral duti 
Such is the practice that will juſt 
him in uſing the language of ! 
little work, and prove, at the ſa 
time, the moſt effectual preven! 
tive of the miſchiefs which he « 


precates. . | 

Mr. Wakefield, in his “ Enqu! 
into the Expediency and Propric 
of public or ſocial Worſhip, * 
deavours to eſtabliſh the tollowi 
curious and novel pohtions: n 
the practice of our Saviour d 
countenanees - public we 697 

. ” B * - of ill 
his precepts, either dirt 7 


ky, prove it not only to be un- 
E by chriſtianity, but in- 
uiſtent with it ; and that with re- 
het to the practice of the apoſtles, 
itever he has been able to dif- 
mer relative to the ſubject, © is 
ver wholly conſiſtent with private 
worſhip, or from the peculiarity of 
is circumſtances, or its diſſimilarity 
v what is now called ſocial worſhip, 


probe 
he m 

by e 
xcept 


Ity of 


annot, with any cogency, or ſhew 
* of 1 e r:aſon, be reflec 1 the ſer - 
ier of the cauſe which he is com- 
- MW hating.” In reading this pamphlet 
n oe have had frequent oportunity for 
e i:iniriog Mr. Wakefield's ingenuity, 
* 1 commenting on thoſe parts of 
"> lf (cipture which are generally thou ght 
of + aford authorities for the practice 
byg „ public worſhip, as well as the 


bold decifive ſpirit with which he 


ders N iravs his concluſions. But we can- 
1 Pg fay that we have fo far felt the 
— reight of his arguments, as to be 


hure 
uctio 
* 


induced to admit his poſitions, or 
convinced of the pellen, of ſo- 
cal worſhip. In different parts of 
bis work, he introduces pointed and 


hatt vere ſtrictures and ſarcaſms on the 
wo manner in which 2 worſhip is 
o e ndutted in the eſtabliſhed church, 
ta particularly among the Diſſen- 
nl r, which will afford a high grati- 


ficition to thoſe of his readers who 
may not poſſeſs that ſpirit of ſeri- 
dulneſs and piety, which, we doubt 
not, actuates Mr. Wakefield's mind; 
but which were neither neceſſary 
nor proper to be introduced into a 
diſcuſſion, in which truth, and not 
applauſe, is the author's object. 

Ir. Williams's « Diſcourſe on the 
Influence of religious Practice upon 
our Enquiries after Truth, &c.“ ap- 
pears to have been written, chiefly, 
with a view to controvert an opi- 


int 
duti 
juſt 
ff t 
> ſa 
ven! 


he 0 


qu! 


ba 


is ſermon to the ſupporters of the 
New College at Hackney, * that 
men who are the moſt indifferent to 


tion ſuggeſted by Mr. Belſham, in 
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the practice of religion, and whoſe 
minds therefore are leaſt attached 
to any ſet of principles, will, ever 
be firſt to ſee the abſurdity of a 
2 ſuperſtition, and to em- 
race a rational ſyſtem of faith.“ 
In this diſcourſe the author diſplays 
great piety, and gpodtied in 
tion, and an ardent zeal fot the in- 
tereſt of the calviniſtic ſyſtem, Which 
Mr. Belſham has renounced. "Theſe 
are more pre-eminent features in 
his pamphlet, than ſtrength and 
acuteneſs of reaſoning. 
« A Plain Man's Greed, or the 
Principles of genuine Chriſtianity, 
endeavoured to be candidly aad im- 
partially ſtated, by a Layman,” is 
the production of a perſon of plaia 
ood fenfe, who is willing to afſiſt 
in diſrobing Chriſtianity of the 
veils under which enthuſiaſm and 
ſuperſtition have endeayoured to 
conceal her fimple and beautiful 
form. His intention is laudable; 
and if we cannot ſubſcribe to all 
his articles, we think them, on the 
whole, rational and unexceptionable. 
The Plain and rational Ac- 
count of Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt, 
&c. by J. Gough, A. B.“ is intend- 
ed to combat the doctrine of a vica- 
rious ſacrifice ; and to ſhew, that 
where it is ſaid in ſcripture Chriſt 
died for us, the meaning is, he died 
on account of, not inſtead of us; 
and that his death was neceſſary, 
not to ſatisfy the demands of divine 
juſtice, but to enſure to mankind 
the bleſſings of the new covenant, 
which could not haye been conveys 
ed to them but through a mediator. 
For this idea of the Chriſtian re- 
demption, which differs little, if. at 
all, from that of Clarke, and of 
others who have ſometimes heen 
claſſed in the middle theological 
ſchool, the author contends with 


modeſty and good remper, ' * 
T ory Element 


of inten- 


— SMS —— — 


———— 
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Chriſtiana ; the thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of * 6s proved 
to be agreeable to the Word of God, 
in their literal and grammatical 
Senſe, &c. by the Rev. Thomas 
Hervey,” is drawn up in the cate- 
chetical form, and details, in plain 
and perſpicyous language, the ar- 
guments ccmmonly adduced to 
prove that the articles are comform- 
able to Chriſtian verity. The au- 
thor, however, dots not bring oy 
acceſſion of force to the ſide whi 
he eſpouſes. 
The « Syllabus of Chriſtian Dac- 
trines and Duties, in the Catecheti- 
cal Form, &c. by S. Newton,” is 
publiſhed “ for the uſe of thoſe who 
would wiſh to judge for themſelves 
of the nature and influence of the 
Chriſtian religion, from the uncor- 
rupt language of divine revela- 
tion, and who are defirous of com- 
municating the knowledge of it in 
an eaſy and familiar manner to 
their families.” The queſtions and 
the anſwers of Mr. Newton are 
drawn up in ſuch a manner, as to 
_Anſtil into the minds of young per- 
fons a bias in favour of the Calvi- 
niſtic ſyſtem. It will be accept- 
able, thereforc, to thoſe who agree 
with him in ſentiment, and who 
think it their duty to initiate their 
childred early in the principles of 
their own orthodox creed. vp 
« The Doctrine of the Divine 
Trinity in Unity briefly aſſerted and 
vindicated ; confided to' a generous 
Public, by the Rev. Henry Evans 
Holder,“ contains a number of 
comments on texts of ſcripture, and 
arguments for the common] 
ceived doctrine, which are ſuffici- 
ently familiar to thoſe who have 
paid any attention to the Trinita- 
rian controverſy. But we have ſeen 
them uſed by abler advocates, and 
with much greater advantage. In 
zeal, however, Mr. Holder gives 


6 


re- 


place to none of his fellow comb 
tants; and we are ſorry to find, th 
it occaſionally tranſports him hy 
yond the bounds which a liberal an 
Chriſtian ſpirit would preſcribe, 
« Arius flain, and Socinus mo 
2 wounded, &c. and addreſſed t 
Joſeph Prieſtley, LL. D. F. R. 8. b 
an Old Seaman, is a treatiſe, th 
ſtyle and phraſeology of which ar 
occaſionally well adapted to the wi 
of the forcaſtle, and will be reliſh 
ed by ſuch of the author's old met 
mates as are fond of dabbling in the 
ological controverſy. How like! 
his arguments are. to produce con 


viction in landſinen, we muſt leave 


his readers to determine. Accord 
ing to his own account, he „ h; 
the teſtimony of the whole word 
of God, even that of all the inſpit. 
ed prophets, and apoſtles” on his 
ſide; while the advocates for the 
hereſies which he oppoſes, have 
only their own aſſ:rtions, or thoſe 
of other fallible men, to ſupport 
their opinions, And he thanks 
God that Dr. Prieſtley, who, he 
ſuppoſes, is endeavcuring to deſtroy 
the truth as it is in Chriſt, has no 
other weapons to make uſe of than 
artillery which is “only ſingle caſt, 
honeycombed with ruſt, of wick- 
ed Cain's mould, therefore, in a 
ſhort time will burſt, and deſtroy 
the whole crew with an utter and 
eternal deſtruction.“ 

“ Socinianiſm unſcriptural, or 
the Prophets and Apoſtles vindicat- 
ed from the Charge of holding the 
Doctrine of Chriſt's meer Huma - 
nity, &c. by the late Rev. John 
Fletcher, Vicar of Madely”, conti 
nued by Joſeph Benſon, conſiſts of 
a number of letters, in which the 
author introduces a long detail of 
quotations from the Old Teſtament, 
and from the Evangeliſts and Apol- 
tles, to prove the Divinity of 8 
and that he appeared to Abraham, Ja: 
. 0 tha P you cob, 


- 


ption is entitled, „A Demon- 
nion of the Want of Common 
& in the New Teſtament Wri- 
on tbe Suppatition of their 
ering and teaching the above 
tioned Doctrine“, i. e. Socinia- 
n. Mr. Fletcher's letters were 
jeſedly left by him in a very 
wiſhed and impe (cet ſtate; and 
would rot have proved any in- 
% the cauſe they art intend- 
o ſupport, or to the memory of 
author's» catholicitm, if they 
been entirely kept from the 
ce of the public. Mr. Ben- 
Continuation poſſeſſes no great 
ins to merit, when conſide ed 
n exhihition of his argumenta- 
pow W.. 

The Letter to the Rev. J. Ed- 
ds. Kc. by G. Hodſon, jun.“ 
tuns Strictures on the unitarian 
el, as explained in an addreſs 
n Mr Edwards to a congregation 
duptiſts at Liverpool: and an 
kmpt to ſupport the doctrine of 
Gvinity of Chriſt. Whatever 
danſe Mr. Hodſon may be 
ught entitled to from rhe good- 
6 of his intention, and the tem- 
with which he writes, we do not 
ak that he will be conſidered 
having effected much towards 


ö inating the controverſy a 


Mr. Edwards, in his “ Vindica- 
don of the Sentiments contained 
late Addreſs, &c.“ enters into 
fuller and more particular diſ- 
wn of the queſtion in debate. 
this treatiſe he ſhews that he is 
l acquainted with the Coutro- 


"y; and preſſes on his opponents 


de paſſages of Scripture, aud 
ents, which have been 


"nced by the ableſt ſupporters 
Marlaniſm, The heat and acri- 


N uoyever, which occaſionally 
791. | | 
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\ Moſes, and the other Old Teſ. 
ent ſaints. Mr. Benſon's Con- 


appear in his pages, do no ſervice 
to his cauſe. 5 

The * Letter addreſſed to a Mem- 
ber of the Church of England, 
containing d emarks on his Defence 
of the Trinitarian Doctrine“, is 
the wurk of an anonymous author, 
who poſſeſſes conſiderable know- 
edge and abilities, and delisers his 
opinions and arguments, with chat 
diſpaſſionate liberal ſpirit -which we 
with always to prevail among pole 
mics, The cauſe of Mr 
meets with a ſtrenuous ſupporter" in 
this writer. 18 ht 

It is not in our power to give 


our readers any clear idea of What 


they may expect to meet with in 
Mr. Lewelyn's, Tracts, entitled 
„An Expoſition of the Beginning 


of Geneſis, vol. I. An Expoſition 


of the Epiſtle to the, Romans, 


vol. II. The Doctrine of Baptiſm, + 


« yol. III. MOP@H Gl Or, vol. IV.“ 


They contain ſuch a ferrago f 


myſticiſm and abſurdity, that we 
can ſcarcely conceive them to have 


been penned by a ſerious religioniſt, . 
nt poſſeſſion of his 
the author in writing 


in the co 
faculties, 
them, had any particular object in 
view, it ſnould ſeem that it was to 
revive the long forgotten ſect of 
the Anthropomorphites. 

« Antinomianiſm unmaſked and 
refuted, &c. by Maria de Fleury“, 


attempts to reconcile high ortho- *' 


doxy with morality ; or to ſhew, 


that the principles of Calviniſm ' 
do not militate againſt the moral 


law, which the ſcriptures both of 
the Old and New Teſtaments de- 
clare to be ſtill in full force, as the 


rule of the Chriſtian's cond: dt. 
The deſign is well meant; and is 
purſuen with ſpirit and with zeal, 
more than proportioned to the ex- 


perience of the author ia tacologi- 
cal diſputation. - 
| 2 « Myf- 


wards . . 


———— Hv—rm — 
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+ Myſtery Babylon encompaſſed 


for utter Deſtruction, &c. by Thomas 


Jones,” is written m anſwer tc the 
laſt mentioned article, and contains 
a weak defence of principles which 


cannot be eſpouſed by any who are 


not Antinomians, although the au- 
thor is unwilling to he ranked in 
that claſs. | 

«© The Barber, or Timothy Prieſt- 
ley ſhaved, as refſected from his 
own Looking Glaſs, the Operator 
William Huntingdon,” and + The 
Barber's Mirror, &c. being Remarks 
on that Gentleman's Pamphlet,“ re- 
hate to the fquabbles of two pulpit 
quacks, about the infallibility of 
their reſpective noſtrums; and con- 
tain more nonſenſe and illiberality, 
than ſeriouſneſs or wit. rt, 6 

In taking notice of the different 
treatiſes in controverſial theology, 
which have engaged the public at- 
tention during the preſent year, we 
muſt not omit to mention, that the 
old diſpute about infant baptiſm 
has been attempted to be revived by 
the Rev. Edward Williams, in his 
«Antipedubaptiſm examined, in two 
vols.” In this work the author pro- 
ſeſſes, not only to give a full reply 
to Mr. Booth's Pœdobaptiſm exa- 
-mined, which we noticed in our 
Regiſter for 1784, but alſo to the 
arguments and objections of Dr. 
Stennet, in anſwer to Dr. Adding- 
ton, to Dr. Gale's Reflections on 
Dr. Wall's Hiſtory of Infant Bap- 
tiſm, and to other writers who have 


maintained the ſame ſide of the con- 


troverſy. He likewiſe enters into 
an inveſtigation of the nature of 
poſitive inſtitutions in general, and 


occaf o al ſtrictures on human ce- 


remcnies in matters of religion. 
Mr. Williams appears to have * 
eat attention to the ſubject which 
e engages to diſcuſs, and to have ſuf- 


' fered none of the former writers on 
"the queſtion, of any eſtabliſhed fame, 


to paſs by without a cloſe and pa 


growing very unfaſhionable in 


to his publication. 


- which we found ourſelves 4 


cular examination. The ſcope whi 
he preſcribed to himſelf has nec 
ſarily rendered his work proli 
but it muſt be acknowledged, t 
he has in a great meaſure compe 
fated for this evil, by the value 
his matter, and that his argument 
managed with great ſhrewdneſs 4 
ability, The view of the queſi 
which Mr, Williams takes, is «« 
ſiſtent with the Calviniſtie dacti 

« The Divine Economy of Ch 
in his Kingdom, or Church, 
practiſed, taught, and ordained 
himſelf, to continue according 
Scripture alone, by George Br 
ing,” appears to have been publi 
in conſequence of the reſentmi 
which the author has felt, on vie 
ing the depredations committed Wi 
the bold innovators of the pre{MW4., 
day on the patrimony of St. Pet 
and the rapid progreſs of opinic 
which threaten, eventually, to 
prive the head. of the church of 
power and dignity, excepting 
JSprritualibus, Alarmed tor 
honour and rights of the keeper 1, 
the keys, this writer, with the {c 
tures in his hauds, undertakes 
— that the authority conſe 
by our Saviour on St. Peter, 
ſuperior to what was granted 
any other of the apoſtles; and i 
all invaſions on the 1 = 1 
the property of his ſucceſſors, MG. 
proſane and ſacrilegious. For 
manner of his accommodating I db 
ſcriptures to this doctrine, wh 


world, we muſt refer our rea 


Falkland's + Eſſay on Bige * 
Innovation, and Infidelity, 4 
ſpectively ſupported by VC 
Burke, Prieſtley, and Tow 2 
&c. is a publication, in — 

te 


Iy pleaſed, and diſſatisfied; | 


4 to beſtow a high ſhare of 
.m-ndation on the author, for 
{und and incontrovertible ar- 
nents which he advances in = 
of an unlimited and univerſal 
mon of religious liberty, and 
wed to cenſure him for his fre- 
at inconſiſtency with his own 
wciples, and for advancing ſenti- 
ts and obſervations that ſavour 
wzly of the intolerance. and bi- 
againſt which he proteſts. 
ile he laments that “the mind 
many a Briton remains enſlaved 
nquiſitorial decretals, ſcared by 
obſolete penalties of a cruel 
*; and expreſſes a hope that 
en this generation may ſee the 
wy day, in which the hand of 


| pa 
» whi 
nec 
proli 
d, t 
OWpe 
alue 
ment 
eſs a 
eſti 
IS CC 


tion wall which bigotry has 
ſed in the fane of chriſtianity” ; 
wplaud and ſympathiſe with 
liberal and philoſophic ſpirit. 
when we find him condemning 
eforts of the men who would 
li that cruel code, and remove 
t partition wall, which belongs 
to the building, and conceals its 
ortion and beauty; we are 
that the author is no better 
uinted with the principles, and 
| he would entirely deſtroy the 
ke of that liberty of which he 
d be thought the advocate. 
e think the general principles of 
eſſay better calculated to repreſs 
t ſpirit of cruelty and inhumani- 
which bigotry too commonly 
ates in it's votaries, than to 
acipate the world from the ty- 
ty of prejudice and — 
The « ſhort Treatiſe in ſupport of 
onal Religion, &c. by a Gentle- 
aof the Church of England,” is 
production of a mind very dif- 
y conſtituted from that of the 
mentioned writer. He ſpeaks 
the unreſtrained toleration of 
nes n 2 moſt . pernicious li- 


pinie 
to 
1 of 
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ity will pull down the old 
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berty ;” and would inflict the 


wnoleſome ſeverities of “ fine, im- 
priſonment, or bodily puniſhment, 
ſteadily and unremittingly,” on 
every perſon who, by any mears 
whatſoever, publiſhes opinions or 
ſuppoſitions contrary to thoſe of the 
mother church. hat an admir- 
able auxiliary would this gentle- 
man prove to the humane fathers of 
the inquifition, 1a practiſing their 
gentle methods of propagating the 
pure orthodox faith! We comme! d 
him to the pity of every charitable 
heart; and to the illumination of 


that divine religion, which was in- 


tended to promote among men 
mutual forbearance, and the inter- 
change of the mildeſt and moſt be- 
nevolent affectione, and which uni- 


formly proteſts againſt every ſpecies - 


of deſpotiſm over conſcience, by 
waomloever, and under whatſovet 
pretences it may be aſſumed. 

Of a very different and oppoſite 
complexion is An Eſſay on Eccleſi- 
aſtical Eſtabliſhments in Religion, 
ſhewing their hurtful Tendency, 
&e. by a Proteſtant Diſſenter.” The 


intention of this author is to prove, 


that the connexion of the church 
with the ſtate, by means of which 
one ſect alone became excluſively 
eſtabliſhed and patronized, has been 
the principal cauſe of the evils which 
have taken place in the world, on 
account of religion ; that ſuch eſta- 
bliſhments are inconſiſtent with rea- 
ſon, ſince they interfere with the 


unalienable rights of individuals to. 


worſhip God, without ſuffering any 
injury or oppreſſion on that ac- 
count ; that they are inconſiſtent 
with the genius of chriſtianity, ſince 
they diſcourage that liberality-and 
freedom of enquiry, which that reli- 
gion not only recommends but enjoius 
on its followers; and fince all the 
genuine and uſeſul purpoſes of that 
religion, would be more completely 

O4 anſwer- 


4 
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anſwered without ſuch adventitious 
and ruinous ſupport. Whatever be 
the opinion of his readers, relative 
to the principle for which the au- 
thor contends, and his ſucceſs in 
eſtabliſhing it, they muſt acknow- 
ledge that he writes with calmneſs 
and good temper ; and that many 
of the obſervations which  oc- 
cur, could not have proceeded but 
from a well-informed and liberal 
mind. To this eflay are added two 
diſcourſes, containing a comment on 
the 14th c::apter of the book of Re- 


velation, in which, as the author 


conceives, is predicted the deſtruc- 
tion of all civil eſtabliſhments of 
religion. How far he has been able 
to unrave] the difficulties of that 
dark and. myſterious book, we muſt 
leave his readers to determine. 

The Review of the Policy, 


Dactrines, and Morals of the Me- 


thodiſts,” is the production of a 
ſenſible writer, and contains a num- 
ber of important remarks, worthy 
of the notice of the people whom 
he undertakes to deſcribe, as well as 
of readers in general. But we do 
not think him ſufficiently informed 
in the hiſtory of methadiſm, nor 
ſufficiently candid towards its pro- 
feſſors. Diſapproving as we do of 
the theological tenets of that — 
and of the methods by which they 
have propagated them, we think, 
— that they have pro- 
duced much more good than evil to 
ſociety. Under this conviction, 
we adopt a part of the author's con- 
cluding reflection, but with greater 
confidence than he ſeems to profeſs 
in. the reſult. 4 Providence may 
be employiny this inſtrument for 
introducing more knowledge and 
virtne among men. If it ſhould 


pou the means of directing the 
8 


norant to ſerious enquiry, and 
roufipg men of virtue and under- 
ſtanding to the defence and ſupport 
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of genuine religion: if it fo 


ing the voluminous and he 


ſtimulate rhe miniſters of relig. 
to exert themſelves in recommen 
ing the fublime doctrines and p 
precepts, of the Goſpel, and 
adorning them by the meekneſo, 
innocence of their lives; this wo 
be the way to reſcue the ignor 
and deluded ſrom the hands of & 
thuſiaſts and impoſtors?; and t 
Chriſtianity would become a f 
to enlighten the Gentiles, the hi 
our and ornament of human natu 
and the glory of all its profeſſors," 

Dr. Prieſtley's © Letters to t 
Members of the New jerufal 
Church, formed by Baron Sued 
borg, were written, in conſeque 
of his attention being drawn to t| 
perſuaſion, by the forming «f 
church, and the building of 
Elegant place of worſhip tor th 
at Birmingham, as well as his 
quaintance with the miniſters ; 
leading members of that chu: 
With theſe perſons the dodtor | 
in friendſhip ; and was ſupplied 
them with as many of the writi 
of Mr. Swedenborg, as he will 
to fee. Theſe. writings he 
with much care; and the reſult 
a determination to publiſh the 
ters before us. The doQor's 0b 
is, partly, to lay before the pul 
a =_ and accurate view of the 
tinguiſhing and peculiar tenes 
that new ſect; and, partly, to ex 
the incongruities in their fte 
and to conciliate them to unit. 
niſm. To thoſe who have 4 
rioſity to known what are the 
nions which are held by this © lt 
ing variety in the modes of C 
tian faith and E 
undergoing the drudgery of ! 
works of the baron, they will p! 
an acceptable preſent ; and we th 


them well calculated, from the 
did liberal manner in, which 


written, to prevent thoſe who 


. bo read and think for themſelves, 
rengy becoming converts to his ſyſ- 
| en 

ind pul The « Candid and impartial Re- 
- iv to the Rev. Dr. Prieſtley's Let- 


u Kc. by J. Proud, N. H. M.“ 


ls WO the production of a ſhrewd and 


* eius writer, and is penned with 
% temper and urbanity. This 
, ntleman, who is the miniſter of 
. 1 e New Jeruſalem Church at Bir- 
1 ſingnam, frankly ackuowledges that 


Ir. Prieſtley has given a fair ſtate- 
bent of the peculiar notions of 
e Swedenborgians, the objections 
which he eadeavours to do away, 
xd to vindicate them both from 
ſon and ſcripture. We do not 
kink, however, that his attempt to 


flors,” 
$ to lt 
»rulal 
Swed 


y move the doctor's objections, will 
' to: ought ſucceſsful by any who are 
ic WP" initiated in the ſcience of correſ- 


ences, that inexplicable key to 
be ſcriptures, which was loſt to the 
orld till happily reſtored by the 
kron, Nor do we think his ar- 
ments likely to make converts, 
repting among ſuch as are poſ- 
fed of minds ſufficiently docile to 
elleve implicitly in the inſpira- 
n of that modern apoſtle, on the 
ound of his own confident aſſer- 
ons, and of what the moſt ſubtle 
qician would be puzzled to make 
mount even to preſumptive evi- 
knee, 
Emanuel Swedenhorg's New 
lear's Gift, for the Year 1791”, is 
tended to vindicate the writings 
that author from a ſuſpicion, 
tertained on miſtaken grounds, 
ut they were favourable to the 
dtrine of the eternity of future 
puniſhment, It alſo contains au ac- 
wunt of ſome of the choice myſ- 
es of Emanuel, which we are un- 
le to comprehend; and an invi- 
on to the enligtftened © to ſe- 


te themſelves from all other 
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bodies of Chriſtians, and form af. 


ſociations, here and there, in order 


to ſerve the Lord together in a 
manner more rational, as well as 


more agreeable to the fundamental 


doctrines of the true church.“ 

Ihe“ Liturgy, compiled from the 
Book of Common Prayer, Reform- 
ed, according to the Plan of the late 
Dr. Samuel Clark, &c. printed at 
Plymouth,” contains an order for 


morning prayer, and two orders for 
evening prayer; orders for the ad- 


miniſtration of the Lord's ſupper, 
for infant baptiſm, for that of adults, 
and for the burial of the dead; 
morning and evening prayers for a 
family; occaſional payers; occa- 
ſional thankſgivings,; and a collec- 
tion of pſalms and bymns for pub- 


lic v_ taken, for the moſt part, 
e 


from thoſe of Dr. Watts, with al- 
terations. In this liturgy, which is 
intended for the uſe of unitarian 


congregations, a number of judici- 


ous additions and alterations from 
Dr. Clarke's plan are intruduced, 


which, in our opinion, add greatly 


fo its value, while it is rendere 
more unexceptionable to perſons 
holding different religious ſenti- 
ments. 

Of a fimilar character are the 
« Forms of Prayer, for public Wor- 
ſhip,” which, as the advertiſement 
informs us, were compiled for the 
uſe of an evening lecture amon 


the proteſtant diſſenters in Porti- 


mouth. In this volume, however, 
there is a greater variety than in 
that which we have juſt noticed, 
It contains five diſtinct orders for 
prayer; of which the firſt and ſe- 
cond are taken from Dr. Clark's re- 
formed liturgy, with a ſew altera- 
tions, and the other three from the 
liturgies publiſhed about thirty 
years ago, for the uſe of a proteſtant 
diſſenting congregation in Liver- 
pool. From the apperance af theſe 
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and fimilar publications, it is evi- 
dent, that the averſion to liturgies, 
which formerly characterized almoſt 
all the diſſenters from our eſtabliſh- 
ed church, is rapidly declining. 
And the meaſure which numbers of 
them bave adopted, of accommoda- 
ting our public liturgy to their own 
ſentiments, affords more than a pre- 
ſumption, that a judicious reviſal of 
our public ſervice and doctrines, 
would greatlydiminiſh the number of 
non-conformiſts. Both theſe circum- 
ſtances certainly deſerve the notice of 
the governors of our church ; and 
they add conſiderable force to the 
reaſoning in the excellent treatiſes 
entitled, + Hints, ſubmitted to the 
ſerious Conſideration of the Clergy, 
Nobility, and Gentry, newly aſſocia- 


ted. by a Layman,” and“ Conſidera- 


tions on the Expediency of reviſing 
the Liturgy and Articles of the 
Church of England, by a conſiſtent 
Prote ſtant;“ of which we freely ex- 
preſſed our — in this depart- 
ment of our Regiſters for the years 
1759 and 1790. 

Among the Sermons of the year 
1791, we ſhall, in the firſt place, 
rall the attention of our reader to 
ſuch as are poſthumous, 

In this number we meet with a 
ſecond yolume of Sermons by the 
Jate rev. John Logan, F.R.S. Edin. 


The general character which we 
gave of the firſt volume of theſe dif- 


courſes, in pur Regiſter for the laſt 
year, is, upon the whole, applicable 
to the volume before us. The ſub- 
jects which have been ſelected, are 
miſcellanequs, but chiefly practical; 
and are treated in a pleafing and 
pular manner. 
are of that ſpecies of compoſition 
vhich in the Scotch church are cal- 
Jed lectures, and conſiſt of explana- 
tions of connected portions of ſcrip- 
ture, together with practical obſer- 


yationz and refſections deduced from 


Some of them 


them, Others appear to contain 
little more than outlines, whick 
were filled up by the author in the 
courſe of his delivery, 

The “ Sermons now firſt printed 
from the Original Manuſcripts « 
John Wallis, P. D. ſometime $a 
vilian Profeſſor of Geometry in the 
Univerſity of Oxford, and Chaplai 
in Ordinary to King Charles 11, 
have been publiſhed by a defcendar 
of that celebrated and good man 
who thought them too valuable u 
be buried in obl:vion; and whe 
imagines that they will be accept 
able and uſeful to thoſe who hay 
no objection to diſcourſes of a pur 
tanical caſt, The ſubjects of thel 
ſermons are chiefly practical; thei 
ſtyle and language are plain and 
ſimple; and their doctrinal part 
is Calviniſtic. That claſs of chrif 
tians with whom the opinion of Mr 
De Coetlogon is of any weight, ar 
informed by him, ia a recommen 
datory introduction to the volume 
that “ it is abſurd and ignorant t 
deny, that the doctrines containet 
in them are the doctrines of the re 
formation of the church of England 
and which is more than all, of thi 
ſacred ſcriptures,” Prefixed to thek 
ſermons we have memoirs of thi 
author, which appear to be authen 
tic, and which are more particus 
and jntereſting than any befor 
communicated to the public, 

The two volumes of « Sermo 
on ſeveral Subjects, by John Pilking 
ton Morgan, M. A. late V:car 0 
Hitchin, Herts, &c.“ are, on th 
whole, plain, practical, and ufetv 
They were not, however, intendet 
by the author for the preſs, but 
a poſthumous publicat on; the | 
vourable reception of which by th 
public will be an act of benevolen 
towards the relations of the deceaſet 

Dr. Tatham's . Chart and 8c 


of Truth, by which to find the Ca 


Error, &c. in two Volumes,” be- 
ugs more properly to philoſophy 
han to theology, The ſubſtance 
# theſe volumes, however, was de- 
wered at the lefture founded by 
je Rev. John Bampton, under the 
ume of divinity ſermons, in order to 

entitled to the ſum left by that 
entleman, to be annually diſtri- 
uted to ſuch lecturers as ſhail be 
pointed by the heads of colleges in 
Oxford, to preach on particular ſub- 


Ontain 
which 
in the 


rinted 
Pts 0 
e Sq 
in the 
apla 
5 II. 
ndan 
man 


ble e ſpecifed in his will. With 
abe form of them, Dr. Tatham has 
chen 2 conſiderable liberty in this 


ublication ; which he thought 
imſelf juſtified in doing, as it ap- 
ezred to be the beſt method of ac- 
ompliſhing the end he had in view. 
ad notwithſtanding that he is more 


) hay 
puri 
these 

thei 


1 and 
pan uminous than his predeceſſors, fo 
chr life is his invention, and fo ex- 
M uie his pen, that in theſe volumes 


i has only executed one third part 
if his intention. The plan of the 
uthor, in what he has already 
ompleted, is, to trace the diſtinct 
nd proper principles, to point out 
e right method of reaſoning, and 
bo mark that jſt aſſent, all correſ- 
ponding with each other, which 


it, art 
amen 
ume 
ant t 
tained 
he re 
gland 
of the 


the ypertain to the different kinds of 
f irh, as they ſeverally relate to in- 
then ect, the will, and the imagina- 


on; and this for the expreſs and 
hecial purpoſe of aſcertaining the 
oper nature, the particular method, 


Icula 


zefor 


"mo d the peculiar genins of theologic 
king ruth.“ The fri volume is chiet- 
ar oF; ſcientific, and is divided into a 
n thunder of heads and ſubdiviſions, 
ſev” hich few readers will take any 
de eure in accompanying the au- 
it or, excepting ſuch as have been 
e fal-ultomed to mathematical dęduc- 
y The object of it is, to combat 
len logic of Ariſtotle, and to exalt the 
ae ne of Bacon at the expence of the 


Noir 
Fgirite, The ſecond volume, which 
tore miſcellaneous, treats of theo- 


Beal principle, and its effect 


i 
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upon the mind; of theological 
reafoning, and theological trufh. 
The minuter diviſions, our limits 
will not permit us to ſpecify. 
In this part of his work we meet 
with frequent opportunities of ad- 
mitingDr. Tatham's ingenuity and 
learning ; although we are obliged 


more frequently to diſſent from his 


principles, and to deprecate the con- 
ſequences of the ſyſtem which be 
would eſtabliſh. In our opinion, 
it tends to deſtroy all connection 
between reaſon and religion, which 
muſt prove fatal to the intereſts of 
both; and inſtead of ſerving as a 
guide to our acquaintance with 
truth, is calcukited & to thicken and 
confirm the clouds of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, which continue ro 
envelope the greater part of the 
Chriſtian church-” But we ſhall 
probably have it in our power to 
return to an examination of his 
principles, when more fully nnfold- 
ed, and applied to the other parts 
which are intended to complete the 
author's plan. In the courſe of his 
lectures, Pr. Tatham finds opportu- 
nity to expreſ the contempt in 
which he holds the learning of the 
diſſenting miniſters, & that formal 
and pompous claſs of men; and 
to treat the abilities of the late biſhop 
Lowth, as diſplayed in his Prelec- 
tiones de ſ:cra Pocſi Hebreorum, in 
a manner rather unbecoming the 
rank wu ich has been generally aſ- 

ſigned him in the learned world. 
Mr. Kett's „ Sermons preached 
before the Univerſity of Oxford, in 
the Year 1790, at the Lecture found- 
ed by the late Rev. John Bampton,” 
are intended to ſupport the ortho- 
dox ſyſtem of doctrine maintain- 
ed by our eſtabliſhed church, a- 
gainſt the inſinuations, or direct 
attacks, of Dr. Middleton, Mr. 
Gibbon, and Dr. Prieſtley. His la- 
bours commence with an apology 
tor the fathers of the church, whole 
0 4 cha. 
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character, as hiſtorians, as learned 
men, and as faithful depoſitaries of 
the true doctrine of the goſpel, 
he defends with great zeal and ani- 
mation. Mirzculons powers, he 
contends, were cxerciſed in the 
church, till the reign of the emperor 
Julian. In oppoſition to the ani- 
madverfions of Mr. Gibbon, he vin- 
dicates the apologies of the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, and — the 
miſrepreſentations which that gen- 
tle man had given of the cauſes which 
contributed to the propagation of the 
Chriſtiana faith. Mr. Kett aſter- 
wards undertakes to diſcuſs and re- 
fute the leading principles in Dr. 
P:ieſtly's Hiſtory of the early opi- 
nions concerning Chriſt, I he con- 
cluding ſermons of the volume are 
employed in eſtabliſhing the authen- 
ticity and inſpiration of the books 
of the New Teſtament, and in 
tracing an analogy between the pri- 
mitive church and the church of 
England, on which he beſtows a 
warm aud elegant eulogy. From 
the peruſal of theſe ſermons we 
have received a high degree of plea- 
ſure, although we have frequently 
found ourſelves obliged to differ 
from the learned author, in his con- 
ſtruction of the ſenſe of ecclefisſtical 
hiſtory, in his reaſonings, and in his 
deductions. We think him, how- 
ever, entitled to very reſpectful at- 
tention, from the unqueſtionable 
marks of learning and ingenuity 
which he diſcovers; which are like- 
wiſe recommended by great perſpi- 
cuity, manlineſs, and elegance of ſtyle. 

Mr. Morres's „eight Sermans, 
preached before the Uoirerfity of 
Oxford, in the Year 1791,” at the 
Bampton lecture, are principally 
employed in tracing the evidence 
of divine revelation, Theſe he ex- 
amines. as conſiſting in the complete 
proof which is afforded of the au— 
taenticity and authority of the ſcrip- 
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tures, as far as it depends on hum 
teſtimony ; the nature an41 vaue WM, + 
their intcrnal teſtimony, as far as it 


a hay 
nectſſary or expedient to conſider 1.” 
as a criterion of truth; the rea. 
bleneſs of the doctrine, the morali 


and the ceconomy of the gofpe! ; ani, 
the neceſſity of the Chriſtian ue 
and its ſanctions, to our religo 
and to our morality. On the 
topics, which have at different tin, 
employed the pens of many of 6 
ableſt writers, Mr. Morres has n 
introduced any thing which 
give him a claim to originality 
rhought, or to ſuperiority in arg 
ment, over his predeceſſors. Th 
other ſubjects which he diſcuſſes art 
religious eſtabliſhments, hereſy, an 
the application of the general co 
trine of his ſermons to the preſ: 
times. What he ha, ſaid on thel 
ſubjects ſhews, at leaſt, that he is n 
inferior in zeal to any of the cha; 
ions of our national church, F 
C contends, under apprehenſion « 
the miſchiefs which would fo 
from the ſlighteſt innovations or 3 
tempts to examine what he ackno 
ledges was leit imperfect at the 0 
formation, © that the liturgy a 
diſcipline of the church of Eugen 
muſt be complicd with, notwitl 
ſtanding all imperfections and 11 
proprieties, if nothing poſitive 
wicked can be diſcover-d ; which 
not the cafe.” As commwition 
theſe ſermons do not poet any « 
ſtinguiſhing merit. 
Dr. Parker's two volumes ( 

% Diſcourſes on ſpecial Subject 
preached before the Univerſity « 
Oxford, and upon other Occaſions 
are to be announced as a republic 
tion, and not as a new work; fag 
they contain only a collection of fu 
diſcourſes as the doctor had belo 
printed, and concerning which t 
public opinion has already de 
tormed, 5 
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The two volumes of © Sermons, 
the Rev. Geo. 
baplain in Ordinatv 
c. after being preached in the 
hovel Royal, re offered by the 
thor as candidates for the appro- 
nog of the public. 
um are, „Conſideration, Faith, 
wentance, Love to God and Man, 
r geatitudes, and the importance of 
dy religious Inſtruction; to which 
ed, a Diſcourſe delivered during 
« Late indiſpoſition of the King.“ 
is but juſtice to ſay, that Mr. 
itt has diſcovered in theſe ſermons, 
vefderable abilities and application. 
is ſentiments are often ftriking, 
ad his language bold and energetic. 
it he frequently betrays a bad taſte 
his choice of words ; and intro- 
ce: falſe ornaments into his com- 
ſition, which deſtroy its chaſteneſs 
Theſe volumes 
erccommended by a very reſpect- 
de liſt of ſabſcribers, 1 
The “8 rmons on moral and re- 
gous Subjects, by Will. Jones, 
l. A. F. R. S. in two volumes.“ 
actical and uſeſul 
ndency; and feem to have been 
tated by a truly pious and bent vo- 
They are not, however, 
de commended for a 
Apt of thought, or cloſeneſs of 
tloning. Neither do ſuch of them 
e intended to diſplay the good- 
b of God, from thoſe wonders 
ch an acquaintance with natural 
tory unfolds, diſcover any accurate 
don leuge ot true principles in phi- 
Wphy. The author is, likewiſe, 
ond of allegory, and ſpiritual al- 
plain and common 
ders will not eaſily 
any of his remarks and illuſtra- 


Nutt. A. M. 
„his Majeſty, 


The ſubjects 


| perſpicuity. 


, chiefly, of a 


* Cauſtoniana, or twelve Diſ- 
aries, addreſſed to the Inhabitants 
the Parifh of Cauſton, in Norfolk, 
! Thomas Bowman, M. A.“ ap- 


pear to be the productions of a pious, 
orthodox clergyman, who is not 
willing that his ſervitesto thoſe over 
whom he has watched for twenty 
pu ſhould be confined to his la- 
urs inthe pulpit ; and, therefore, 
with a difintereſted zeal for their 
beſt intereſts, offers them this little 
volume, The defign is truly com- 
mendable ; and will, doubtleſs, meet 
with acceptance from thoſe who 
have been edified by Mr. Bowman's 
diſcharge of his paſtoral duties. 
Mr. Percival Stockdale's “ Thir- 
teen Sermons to Seamen, preached 
on Board of his Majeſty's chip 
Leander, in the Bay of Gibraltar,” 
are chiefly on practical and moral. 
ſubjects, within the comprehenſion 
of the audience to whom they were 
delivered. They abound in pure 
and juſt ſentiments, - judicious re- 
marks, and ferious pathetic addreſs, 
Occaſionally the author is guilty of 
a redundancy of ſtyle, and affected 
phraſeology, which could not have 
rendered his meaning very intelligi- 
ble to his hearers. And * has, in 
his preface, introduced ſevere and 
uncandid reflections on modern re- 
formers, which might have been 
omitted, without I:aving any room 
for ſuſpecting his own ortho- 
doxy. 
he merit of the publication, en- 
titled, « Family Lectures, or Nomeſ- 
tic Divinity,“ conſiſts in its compre- 
hending, in one large volume, at a 
reaſonable price, a great number of 
ſermons, by different authors of the 
preſent century, who have acquired 
an eſtabliſhed reputation as ſound 
divines, and as able judicious writers, 
The following is the lift of their 
names: Atterbury, Newlin, Sher- 
lock, Butler, Balguy, Fothergill, 
Tottie, Newton, Aſhton, Horberry, 
Waterland, Stone, Langliorne, Ge- 
rard, and Ste bing. 
The volume of © Sermons on 
prac- 
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practical Subjects, by Andrew Kip- 
pis, D. D. F. R. 8, &c.“ is the pro- 
dvction of an author, who hath ſuf- 
ficiently eſtabliſhed his reputation in 
the literary world, by different va- 
luable publications, Theſe diſ- 
courſes were not ſent abroad to in- 
creaſe his fame, or to rival the popu- 
Jar labours of his contemporaries ; 
but were ſelected from his uſual pulpit 
compoſitions, in compliance with 
the deſire of ſeveral of his congrega- 
tion, who had frequently urged him 
to preſent them with fach a ſpeci. 
men of his ſervices, as their paſtor. 
The ſubjects which they diſcuſs are 
important and edifying ; and tte 
manner -in which the author has 
treated them, will be acceptable to 
every well-wiſher to the intereſts of 
piety and virtue, whatever his own 
peculiar opinions may be. As com- 
poſitions, they are regular, argu- 
mentative, and impreſſive; and 
cloathed in perſpicuous, eaſy, and 
often elegant language. 

The «Sermons by Robert Wal- 
ker, ſenior Miniſter of Canongate, 
Edinburgh, and F. R. S. Edinburgh,” 
are chiefly on practical ſubjects, and 
contain a number of juſt and im- 
portant ſentiments, and ſeaſonable 
truths, which are particularly de- 
ſerving the notice and recommend- 
ation of thoſe who would guard the 
riſing generation againſt the ſcepti- 
ciſm and immorality of the faſhion- 
able world. The ſtyle in which 
they are written, is ſuch as is beſt 
adapted to popular diſcourſes ; per- 
ſpicuous, eaſy, and often animated, 
When theological opinions are in- 
troduced by the author, they are 
ſuch as are conformable to the creed 
of the Scotch national church. 

The “ Sermons preached before 
the Univerſity of Glaſgow, &c. by 
James Bell, D. D.“ are the produc - 
tions of a ſenſible and judicious au- 
thor, and will be found highly in- 


ſtructive and uſeful, They abo 
much in ſtriking and well-drawn 
lineations of character, and diſcoy 
an intimate acquaintance with m 
and manners. Their ſtyle, wi 
the exception of a few Scotticiſms, 
chaſte, clear, and nervous. Wi 
reſpet to controverſial tlieoloy 
Dr. Bell has wiſely avoided jute 
mixing it; dogmas with his mi 
and practical reaſonings, which 
adapted to benefit perſons of f 
moſt diſcordant opinions. 

The“ Sermons on the Heart, 
Irs Jameſon, M. A. in 9 

olumes,” will be principally accy 
able to thoſe who are familiar w 
the phraſeology of the puritani 
writers, and who have imbibedt 
tenets of ſyſtematic Calviniſm. Wi 
peculiar recommendations to fu 
readers, Mr. Jameſon diſcove 
likewiſe, abilities much above m 
diocrity, and a fcrions devotion 
ſpirit, which every perſon mult 
mire and commend. 

* Parental Duty, or the religi 
Education of Children jlluſtrateda 
urged, in ſeveral Diſcourſes, by !! 
Rev. George Jerment,“ is a pub 
cation which contains much {erio 
and uſcful advice to parents, delive 
ed in plain and unaffected languas 
What we chiefly find in them toc 
commend is, the ſtreſs which t 
my author ſeems to lay on pe 
iar opinions in theology, and 
zeal with which he urges the ea 
initiation of youth into the tram 
of ſyſtem. 

Turner's © Expoſitions of ſome 
the moſt highly pictureſque and 
tereſting Paſſages of Scripture, 4. 
although they are not publiſhed | 
der the name of Sermons, cannot 
properly referred to any other c 
of compoſition. The ſubject 
them are, Abraham offering 
Iſaac ; the caſe of Jacob, under" 


apprehenſion of an attack 1 


= 
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er Eſau ;- Joſeph making him- 
known to his brethren ; 
u and Chriſtian churches con- 
; the par able of the ſower ; 
narable of the prodigal ; the 
| man and Lazarus; and the 
of Zaccheus, We cannot ſay 
Ewe have met with any thing in 
 expolitions, which entitle them 
duch commendation. 
ten in a familiar and declama- 
manner; and are, in general, of 
patical and uſeful tendency. 
we cannot approve of the fre- 
xy with which the author in- 
ves to fanciful and myſtical inter- 
tations, which inſtead of eluci- 
ng hiſtorical narrative, and the 
ns which it is intended to en- 
te, endangers the rendering of 
n confuſed, perplexing, and of 
eadvantage to the reader. 

imong the ſingle ſermons and 
opal charges of the year 1791, 
which our limits will 
e notice, the firſt which we ſhall 
roduce to our readers is, „a Ser- 
ja preached bt fore the Lords Spi- 
al and Temporal, in the Abbey 
urch of Weſtminſter, on Monday, 
b. 3ſt, by William, Lord Biſhop 
Cheſter,” In this diſcourſe, after 
patiating on the deſign of Chrif- 
ty to ſtrengthen and ſupport 
and government, and ivfiſting 
the peculiar force which our ec- 
laſtical eſtabliſhment adds to the 
"l conſtitution of this country, 
d contending that they cannot be 
rated without the ruin of both, 
earned prelate enters the lifts 
pnſt the political and eccleſi- 
Kal reformers of the age. 
atever ſuſpicions, among good 
urchmen, ſome particular mem- 
5 of the epitco,.al bench ma 
expoſed themſelves, by the li- 
mlity of their diſcourſes on the 
of January, and their favoura- 


| Uſpolition fpwards ſeFtaries, 


Dr. Cleaver has left no room to doybt 
his principles. Againſt the faſhion» 
able doctrine of the Rights of Man, 
he eres the banners of hoſtility. 
The French revolution he charac- 
teriſes as an humiliating ſpectacle 
of above twenty millions of people, 
melted, as it were, into a ſhapeleſs 
maſs, and waiting till providence. 
ſhall determine their fate,” Againſt 
innovation, whatever form of mo- 
deration it may affect, he zealouſly 
proteſts, when it approaches the 
fences which our anceſtors have 
drawn round church and ſtate. He 
even goes ſo far againſt every ſpecies 
of mi as to aſſert, that the eſta- 
bliſument of the church muſt fall 
with the liturgy. And he draws 
a melancholy picture of the conſe- 
quences to he expected from the 
ſpread of Socinianiſm, which, in his 
opinion, oppoſes the doctrines which 
« compriſe nearly all that can inte- 
reſt the hopes and f.ars, and there- 
fore all that can influence the prac» 
' tice of a Chriſtian.” How far the 
right Rev, preacher's principles and 
ſtatements are conſiſtent with the 
true ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
with fact, right reaſon, and Chriſtian 
charity, our readers will determine 
for themſclves. 8 
« The Charge of Samuel, Lord 
Biſhop of St. David's, to the Clergy 
of his Dioceſe, delivered at his pri- 
mary Viſ:ttation, in the Year 1790, 
is the next article which we ſhall 
reſent to our readers. The prin- 
cipal object of the author is, to con- 
vince the clergy of the impropriety 
of fixing on moral duties, as the fa- 
vourite and almoſt excluſive ſubjects 
of their pulpit diſcourſes ; and to 
engage them chiefly to inſiſt on the 
great topics of faith, the peculiar doc, 
trincs of Revelation, ſuch as “the 
trinity of perſons in the undivided 
godhead, the incarnation of the ſecond 
perſon, the expiation of fin by the 
Redeergy 


—— 


\ 
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Redeemer's ſufferings and death, the 
efficacy of his interceſſion, and the 
myſterious commerce of the be- 


_ hever's ſoul. with the divine ſpirit.” 


The effect which he encourages 
them to hope for, from complying 
with his advice, is, that the common 
people, “ nouriſhed with the ſincere 
milk of the word, by their proper 
paſtors, would refuſe a drink of 
doubtful quality, mingled by a ſtran- 
ger; the churches would be thron- 
ged, while the moralizing unitarian 
would be left to read his dul} weekly 
lecture, to the walls of his deferred 
conventicle ; and the field-preacher 
would bellow unregarded to the wild- 
erneſs,” We have ſeldom met with a 
compoſition more reprthenſible for 
ſome of its ſingular and irrational 
opinions, or more illiberal and in- 
tolerant in its ſpirit and tendency, 
than this Charge of Dr. Horſley, 
The uſe of reaſon in religion he ut- 
terly explodes. In his zeal for 1e- 
velation, he ſpeaks of the inſigni- 
ficance of natural religion, which is 
Is bafis; and makes morality the 
ſame as ſocial virtue, which is only 
a branch of it. But the haughty in- 
tolerant fpirit which this Charge 
breathes, is peculiarly diſgraceful to 
his character as a chriſtian biſhop ; 
as is the groſs perſonal obloquy 
which he pours on ſome of the prin- 
cipal of his theological opponents, 
whom he aſſociates with infidels and 
atheiſts, How could Dr. Horſley 
prepare himſelf for, and engage in, 
the diſcharge of one of the moſt ſo- 
lemn duties of his office; with a 
temper ſo diſſimilar from the hum- 
ble, mild, charitable ſpirit of the 


goſpel ? | 

f a very different nature from 
Dr. Horſley's, is the „Charge de- 
hvered to the Clergy of the Dioceſe 
of Landaff, une +791, by Richard 
Watſon, D. D. F. R. S. Lord Biſho 
of Landatf,” This excellent dil- 


have ever diſtinguiſhed the good yr 
late's character, and which are Pee 


toleration incomplete, an excla 


courſe, inſtead of irrĩtating tue min 
of its readers, and exciting a ſpirit 
bi otry and intolerance, is admi 
ably calculated to promote that g 
dour, chriſtian benevolence, 254 
ral viewsof religion and policy, whi 


larly honourable to the rank he bo 
in the church. The ſentiments ui 
he expreſſes reſpecting the Fren 
revolution, and the changes which 
has introduced in civil and eccl:{{ 
tical matters, are ſuch as mutt ha 
been dictated by an enlarged, d 
informed mind, and a genuine h 
of freedom. So likewiſe muſt h 
direct and explicit diſapprobation 
the penal ſtatutes and reſtraining hk 
of this country, which reyder u 


diſſenters from the common rig! 
of citizens. But that his opinio 
may not be miſtaken, or miirep! 
ſented, his lordſhip takes the op 
tunity of avowing that, with t 
moſt liberal ſentiments tons 
thoſe who are of a different perl 
fon, his predilections are in farc 
of the eſtabliſhment of, which hes 
member; that on ſerious and «t 
conſidered gruunds, he prefer p 
lacy to preſbrtery, the uſc 0 a 
turgy to extempore pravers, and 
legal payment to a gratuitous iu 
port of the clergy. He, how 
execrates that bigotry which m 
of it's members poſſcſo, he 
claiming a blind and implicit 
verence, reprobates difcufſion, 
would oppoſe everlaſting daft 
againſt becoming and neceſſary | 
provement. We recommend ! 
Charge to our readers, for the $ 
ſenſe, important obſervations 1 
truly conciliating Chriſtian pi 
which it is diſtinguiſhed ; 406 * 
account of its being peculiarly l 
ſonable at this very intereſti 
period. HY 
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mia The laſt ſingle ſermon of which 
ſpirit . can take any notice, is entitled 
adm The proper Objects of Education 
1at e preſent State of the World, 


an] 
„ whi 
50d pr 
re xa 


he! 


rel ented in a Diſcourſe delivered 
the 27th of April, 1791, at the 
leeting-Liouſe in the old Jewry, 
ndon, to the Supporters of the 
ew College at Hackney, by Joſeph 


s whiſfſrie?%ey, L. L. P. F. R. 8, Ac. 
Freu us diſcourſe will be found to con- 
which a numerous evidences of the au- 
Col-ha 


or's ſtrength and comprehenſive- 
b of *. and of his uſual bold- 
6 and freedom in diſcuſſion, as 
ell as a variety of obſervations 
thy the attention of thoſe who 
ih for the improvement of the 
uman ſpecies, What the doctor 
commends, as principally deſerv- 
g the notice of the ĩnſtructors of 
vuth, at the preſent period, when 
we muſt be at the eve of great re- 
vations, ſuch as will rouſe the fa- 
ulties and call forth the exertion of 
eat numbers, are the forming 
dem for the proper diſcharge of 
beir duty, as members of domeſtic 
ad civil ſociety, and leading them 
van intereſted attention to general 
ruth, general liberty, and general 
appineſs, On theſe topics he ex- 
jatiates in a manner peculiarly ſuit- 
to the buſineſs of the day, and 
correct, nervous, and animated 
nguage, Many of his incidental 
elections, likewiſe, - are very 1m- 
portant and intereſting ; particu- 
' thoſe to which, he is led when 
atemplating the progreſs of re- 
mation in the religious as well as 
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nate of ſociety, to which an ac- 
nd N eerated force is communicating by 
1c gte general diffuſion of know- 
1 4 


ge that finally governs mankind ; 
(to which power, though ever ſo 


doch, muſt at length yield.” 


Under the head of - Philoſophy, 
& wit work which. claims our n 


— 


pirit 
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tice is © The Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 
from the earlieſt Times to the Be- 
ginning of the preſent Century, 
drawn up from Brucker's Hiſtori 
Critica” Philoſophiz, by Willi 
Enfield, L. L. 5. in 2 vols. 4to.“ 


This work is a valuable acquiſition 


to the Britiſh ſtudent. It contaius the 
ſubſtance of a voluminous publica- 
tion, in fix cloſely-printed 4to vols. 
which Dr. Enfield properly calls 
«a vaſt magazine of important 
facts, collectel with indefatigable 
induſtry, digeſted with admirable 
perſpicuity of method, and written 
with every pcs of candour 


and impartiality.” Stanley's Hiſ- 


tory of Philoſophy was the only one 
which, before this publication, ſeem- 
ed to promiſe much aſſiſtance to thoſe 
who were deſirous of taking a general 
ſurvey of the riſe and progreſs of 
opinions, on the more important 
ſubjects of ſpeculation, and of draw - 
ng conluſions for themſelves, from 
a fair compariſoa of different ſyſ- 
tems. The plan ofthat work, how- 
ever, extends little farther than ta 
the hiſtory of the Grecian ſets ; 


and the author is to be conſidered 
rather as an induſtrious compiler, 


than a judicious critic. The preſent 
hiſtory is divided into three periods. 
The firſt period, which is extended 
from the earlieſt times to the decline 
of the Roman republic, compre- 
hends the Barbaric philoſophy, in- 
cluding that of all ancient nations 
among whom the Greck lauguage 
was not ſpoken ; and the Grecian 
philoſophy, as divided into the fa- 


ulous, political, and ſectarian. 


The ſecond period, from the decline 
ofthe a 084 totherevivalof letters, 


comprehends the philoſophy of the 
Romans ; the orienta] philoſophy ; 


the philoſ of the Jews, 
fra para 4y Do the Nabend 


N under which is included 


— — 
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Arabians ; and the philoſophy of the 
Chriſtians, from the birth of Chriſt 
to the ſeventh century, The third 
period, extending from the revival 
of letters to the beginning of the 
preſent century, cont*ins the hiſ- 


. tory of attempts to reſtore and cor- 


rect the ſectarian philoſophy, for 


which we are indebted to the 


reſtoration of learning, and par, 
ticularly to the revival of the ſtudy 
of the Greek language; of at- 
tempts to introduce new methods 
of philoſophiſing, by modern ſcep- 
tics, ſcriptural philoſophers, theo- 
ſophiſts, and profeſſed enemies of 
1 and of attempts to im- 
prove philoſophy in general, or par- 
ticular branches of it, in the true 


ecleftic method. From this ſhort' 


account our readers may be able to 
form a general idea of the inform- 
ation and entertainment they may 
expect to derive from the work be- 
fare us. Dr. Enfield's labours, in 
compreſſing the original, in — 
the moſt intereſting materials, an 
in giving a faithful repreſentation of 
its genuine ſenſe and meaning, en- 
title him to a conſiderable ſhare of 
iſe. It was a difficult taſk which 
e undertook : and he has executed 
it in ſuch a manner as will, doubt- 
leſs, ſecure to his work a favourable 
reception in the literary world. In 
the arrangement, in the ſtyle, and 
in the language, his judgment and 
taſte are equally conſpicuous. 
The next article which we have 


to introduce to our readers is, The 


Philoſophy of ancient Greece inveſ- 
tigated, in its Origin and Progreſs, 
to the Aras of its greateſt Celebrity, 
in the Ionian, Italic, and Athenian 
Schools, with Remarks on the de- 
lineated Syſtems of their Founders, 
&c. by Walter Anderſon, D. D.” 
Dr. "Anderſon, after beſtowing due 


encomiums on Mr. Stanley's work, 


to whoſe extenſive reſearches he ac- 


knowledges himſelf conſiderably in 
debted, ſets out. with obſerving 
that the deficiencies of that author 
in information reſpecting the fi 
and early traces of literature an 
philoſophy among the Greeks, and 
in confutations of ſuch princip 
and tenets as are of impious 0 
immoral tendency, were the princi 
pal circumſtances that engaged hi 
to publiſh this volume. His ob 
therefore, is to correct ſuch fault 
omiſſions; to give place to je 
marks upon the reaſoning emploret 
by the moſt eminent of the Grech 
philoſophers, in ſupport of the 
phyſical, rheological, and moral 5 
tems; to give a fuller and mort 
connected diſplay of their theo 
and arguments; and to relieve the 
frigidity of their bare details, by in 
terſperſing obfervations.” Thi 
work is divided into nine pan 
which treat, 1. Of the appearance 
and character of the ſeven ſages 0 
Greece. 2. Of Pythagoras, and hi 
inſtitution of the Italic ſchool. ; 
Of the atomical philoſophy, and th 
Sophiſts. 4. of Socrates, Arili 
pus, the Cyrenaics, and the Cynic 
5. Of Plato, and his ſucceſſors in th 
academy. 6, Of Ariſtotle, and 
ſucceſſors in the Lyceum. 7. 0 
Arcefilas, and the middle academy 
8. Of Epicurus, and his ſchool: 9 
Of Zeno, and the Stocis. Dr. Ander 
ſon appears to be poſſeſſed of a {ut 
ficient ſtock of erudition, and men 
94 acuteneſs, to have qualite 

im for the undertaking in whic 
he engaged; and his account of th 
different Grecian ſchools, and 
their theories and reaſonings, 1s 2 
curate and perſpicuous. it 15 00 
however, recommended by eq 
graces of ſtyle and language Wh 
— laſt publication which we 10 
ced. 
The Notes and Additions * 
Dr. Hartley's Obſervations on Min 


9 


Herman Andrew Piſtorius, 


1 ulnted from the German Ori- 
3 ” M 5 

nher, Kc.“ conſtitute a third volume 
bew edition of that celebrated 


Ak. The character which Dr. 
ey s ſyſtem bears in the philo- 
cal world, is ſufficiently known 
our readers, as well as the exten- 
and rapid ſpread of his doctrine. 


? an 
„ and 
cip| 
US 0 


rinci oft N 

ie notes of Piſtorius contain 
be accurate and judicious rea- 
faulting, in illuſtration of what is 
o eer obſcure in the original work; 


{ ſhew, that, like Dr. Hartley, he 
united to an acquaintance w:th 
loſophy, an intimate knowledge 
theology and morals. And they 
diſtinguiſhed, not only by great 
aphyſical acuteneſs and inge- 
ty, but by abundant evidences of 
enlarged, liberal, and pious mind. 
this volume is prefixed a ſhort 
dvell-written ſketch of Dr. Hart- 
's life and character, by his ſon, 
wid Hartley, elq. 1 7 
The treatiſe intitled, The Free- 
m of Human Actions explained 
l vindicated, in which the Opi- 
ns of Dr. Prieſtley on the Subject 
icularly conſidered,” is the 
jblication of an author, who does 
t conſider the queſtion to have 
n diſcuſſed with ſufficient preci- 
n, by modern metaphyficians ; 
d who imagines that he is able to 
row that light upon it, which will 
opletely overturn the arguments 
the Neceflitarians, and firmly 
abliſh the doctrine of liberty. We 
mot ſay that he is the moſt accu- 
r and profound metaphy ſician, 
o has undertaken to conteſt the 
Kine of philoſophical neceſſity; 
C 1s there any thing ſufficiently 
wel in his —— to call for a 
* reply from the defenders 
at ine. | 
* The Nature, Extent, and Pro- 
e of human Reaſon confidered,” 
utended to oppoſe the objection 
ich is frequently urged againſt 
3 
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particular theological tenets, that 
they are contrary to reaſon, and there- 
fore cannot be founded in truth. The 


definition which is given of reaſon 


in this work, is not preciſe and de- 
terminate. It is fometimes con- 


founded with comprehenſion, and 


ſometimes with judgment. Such 
an indifcriminate uſe of the term, 
leads, as may be ſuppoſed, to reaſon- 
ings that are not always correct, and 
to conclufions not ſtrictly logical. 
This obſervation will meet with the 
concurrence of ſuch readers of this 
treatiſe, as may differ eſſentially with 
reſpect to the principle which it 
is meant to eſtablifh, 


Among the different treatiſes of - 


the year on ſubjects relative to Go- 
vernment, Political CEconomy, and 
Law, the firſt which attracts our no- 
tice is, the . Analyſis of the Science 
of Legiſlation, from the Italian of 
the Chevalier Filangieri.“ This 
treatiſe contains only the proſpectus 
of a larger work, which was pub- 
liſhed in part during the author's 
life-time, and the remainder from 
materials which were left by him 
in proper arranzement. The plan 
of the chevalier, which has employ- 
ed his time and attention for ſeve- 
ral years, is divided into ſeven 
books, under the following: heads : 
1. The general rules of legiſlative 
ſcience. 2. Laws political and œco- 
nomical. 3. Criminal Jaws. 4. 
Education, manners, and public 
inſtru ction. $5. Laws which re- 
ſpe& religion. 6. Laws which re- 
ſpect property. 7. Laws relatin 
to paternal authority, and the g 


order of families. The reception - 


which this work has met with in 
Italy, is highly honourable to the 
character ot the author, as a wri- 
ter on ſubjects of legiſlation ; and 
affords ſtriking teſtimony to the 
progreſs. which freedom of en- 
quiry, and liberality of ſentiment, 

= are 


f e of the ſtate; and taxes, and the 
ties enditure of the N money. 
x eauthor of theſe eſſays appears to 


cations 
nr an 


with ! 


iKuated by pure motives of pa- 
tim; and many of his obſerva- 
os are ſuch as will meet with 


/ 

Wi 4 approbation of the friends to 
the provement, and to human na- 
have Wee. Some parts of his plans may 


deemed too eccentric; and others 
adequate to the rational objcCts 
ich he has in view. They are, 
wever, deſerving of an attentive 
1 candid examination. 


oft amt 
's willy 
Dore g 

cone 
e din 


Fran The great and important Diſ- 
1 the ery of the Eighteenth Century, 
anne the Means of ſetting right the 


ational Affairs, by a great addition 
numerous and incſtimable uſe- 


the 


» cond 
o | War Public Improve- 
finouMnts, &c. by George Edwards, eſq. 
ig p.“ was written in continuation 


the plans recommended by him in 
e Royal and Conſtitutional Re- 
neratiohn of Great Britain,” and 
the Practical Means of effectually 


ire tl 
ppoint 
hiſton 
ive | 


lch were noticed by us in our 
giſter for the laſt year. It con- 
ins ſufficient evidence of the au- 
's patriotiſm and public ſpirit, 
d of his perſevering induſtry in 
ling the attention of his country- 
n to objects, with which he thinks 
eir proſperity and happineſs are 
nected, This tribute of praiſe, at 
uit, will be allowed to the doctor, b 
oſe who may not be ſanguine wit 
pect to the praCticabilitg or expe- 
ency of the means which he recom - 
nds To the preſent volume are ad- 
L addreſſes to the ſeveral claſſes of 
ity, pointing out the meaſures 
dich they Low: to purſue as their 
xCive duties, in redreſſing pub- 
affairs. 
The “ Account of the Origin, 
Xxcedings, and Intention of the 
ty for Promotion of Induſtry, 
tue Southern Diſtrict of the Parts 
Lindſey, in the County of Lin- 
1791, 


nnerating the Public Burthens, 
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coln, &c.“ affords a convincin 
proof of the benefit which would 
reſult to the community, .from a 
regular and ſyſtematic a'tention in 
the higher and middle claſſes, o 
encourage a ſpirit of induſtry among 
the poor. This ſociety was formed 
with a view to concut with, nd ſup- 
on a number of regulations which 
ad been adopted by the magiſtrates 
of the ſouthern diſtri, at one of 
their meetings at the quarter ſeſſion, 
and which they had agreed to pur- 
ſue in their management of the 
poor, Of theſe the tollowing were 
the principal: that the overſeer 
ſhould purchaſe ſtock, and mate- 
rials, and provide proper and con- 
venient places in which the poor 
might work; that no relief ſhoul 
be granted in money, till the per- 
ſon aſking it had done ſuch work, 
as he or ſhe was capable of ; and 
that all the poor childrea within, 
their diſtri, excepting in caſes of 
ſickneſs, ſhould be taught to knit 
be fore they were fix, and to ſpin 
before they were nine years old. 
That thelz regulations might prove 
the more efficaciqus, the ſociety de- 
termined on offering various re- 
wards for the encouragement of in- 
fant induſtry. In their account 
which is here preſented to the pub- 
lic, we have a pleaſing picture of 
the ſucceſs which has attended their 
laudable and benevolent exertions ; 
as well as a number of obfervations 
which may afford uſeful hints «to 
the political ceconomilt, It would 
ive us real pleaſure to learn, that 
Ne example of this part of the coun- 
ty of Lincoln were followed in ma- 
ny other parts of the kingdom. 
The“ Account of the Shrewſ- 
buty Houſe of Induſtry, its Eftab- 
liſhment and Regulations, with Hints 
to thoſe who may have fimilar In- 
tentions in View, by J. Wood,“? 
gives us another plesſing proof of 
what may be effected by a perſever- 
2 ng 


\ 
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ing public ſpirit, both in improving 
the condition of the lower orders 
of ſociety, and lightening the in- 
ſufferable burthen of taxes impoſed 


by. our prefent imperfect poor laws. 


hether the forming afſociations 
of - pariſhes, ſimilar with that which 
has taken place at Shrewſbury, be, 
all circumſtances conſidered, the beſt 
and moſt defirabie mode of accom- 
liſhing thoſe ohjects, is a matter a- 
ut which the general opinion is 
very much divided. But if not the beſt 
practicable, it poſſeſſes great and 
unqueſtionable advantages over the 
manner in which the management 
of tlie poor is at preſent conducted in 
moſt of the pariſhes inthe kingdom. 
Mr Lucas's' «. Impartial Enquiry 
into the preſent State of Parochial 
Regiſters, Charitable Funds, Taxa- 
tion, and Pariſh Rates, contains 
the ſentiments of a: jndicious and 
well informed mind, on ſubjects 
which have tor 2 long time excited 
the obſervat ion and complaints of 
the thinking part of the commu- 
nity. The expedrency of inttodu- 
cing a general refwn is ſufficiently 
ſhewn by him; and many im- 
provements are ſuggeſted, which 
would be attended with conſidera- 
ble public benefit. | 
The treatiſe entitled“ Wool en- 


couraged without Exportation, or. 


practical Obſervations on Wool and 
the Woollen Manufacture, &c. by 
a Wiltſhire Clothier, F. A. S.“ is 
the work of an acute and ſenſible 
writer, who to twenty-five years ex- 
perience has united a contiderable 
ſhare of reading 'on the ſubject 
which employs his pen. This pamph- 
let is divided into two parts. The 
ſirſt part contains ſtrictures on the 
Appendix, No. 4. to a report made 
by a committee of the Hiyhland So- 
ciety, on the ſubject ot Shertlund wool. 
In theſe ſtrictures, the accmary of 
Dr. Anderſon's Hiſtor ical Deductions 


concluſions from facts to which bot 


is queſtioned ; and the author, wit 


cal 
"ſome degree of acrimony, endeavou ech 
to vindicate the conduct of the mi 


nufacturers of wool, againſt the cha 

es implied in the doctor's remark 

he ſecond part, which conſiſts of 
brief hiſtory of wool, and the naty 
of the woollen manufaQure, as co 
netted with it, contains alſo, a nun 
ber of miſcellancous obſervatio 
worthy the attention of thoſe wh 
are deſirous of improving the cond 
tion of our ſtaple commodit 
Without undertaking to determin 
between Dr. Anderſon and the auth 
of this publication, we cannot hi 
rejoice, that a ſubje& fo very im 
portant and intereſting to this king 
dom, 1s likely to meet with repeat 
ed diſcuſſion by men of ſpeculatio 
and by men of experience. Hou 
ever contradictory their opinio! 
may be, and however different thei 


Kc. 
umen 
print 
lar, 

1 of 
zn 

* pla 
the 


ſides may make their appeal, the 
colliſion will prove the means of ex 
citing public notice, and of diffuſin 
more generally, ufeful hints and 1a 
formation, 

Mer. Nichols's “ Obſervations ot 
the Propagation and Management 
Oak Trees in general, but more in 
mediately applying to his Majeſty 
New Foreſt, in Hampſhire &c. 
in a letter addreſſed to the earl 
Chatham, firſt lord commitlttoner « 
the admiralty, contain a variety 
authentic and interefting inform 
tion, on a ſubiect intimately con 
nected with the proſperity and ſecu 
rity of the kingdom. Befide poin 
ing out a number of exiſting evil 
of the moſt ſerious tendency, in th 
management of thoſe tracts of lan 
which are defigned to produce tim 
ber for the uſe of the navy, he offet 
to the public, much judicious advic 
and important remarks, the reſul 
of experiment and obſervation 10 
more than thirty years, to * 


cannot pay too particular or 
ery attention. Mr. Nichols 
ws to. have publiſhed theſe obſer- 
ons, which are written with great 
ances, and plainneſs, from very 
nereſted and patriotic motives, 
The Repreſentation of the Lords 
he Committee of Council, ap- 
ated fur the Conſideration of all 
ters relating to Trade, and Fo- 
n lautations, upon the preſent 
r of the Laws for regulating the 
mation and Exportation ofCorn, 
<> we announced in our Regiſter 
he laſt year; and the bill brought 
parliament on the ground of 
zepreſentation, have excited the 
madverſions of ſome able writers 
wlitical economy. 

Among others, Lord Sheffield, in 
* Obſervations. on the Corn- 
kc.” offers a variety of forcible 
uments againſt ſeveral parts of 
principle of that bill. In par- 
Jar, he is deciſive againſt the 
km of eſtabliſhing warehouſes for 
gu corn, which, he thinks, 
Il place the farmer at the mercy 
lhe merchant, and eventually 
Kuce that ſcarcity which it is in+ 
rt to prevent. ö 

The ſame, and other ſtrong ob- 
dogs are ſupported by fir John 
Kair Bart, in an “ Addreſs to the 
Ked Intereſt on the Corn Bill, 
' who treats the ſuppoſed ina- 
ky of this country to ſupport it- 
wich grain, as a dangerous ab- 
ay, which a proper regulation 
ſe dounties on exportation would 
tally cure. Among other en- 
agements to agricu ture, he 
lly recommends bounties on the 
portation of grain from one 
it of this iſland to another, 
plan he conſiders to be founded 
valy on policy but juſtice ; as 
*iole kingdom would thus be 
"pen the ſame footing, and ſome 
is be furniſhed with a conſtant 
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market for their commodities, and 
others with a regular ſupply of food. 
By adopting ſuch a ſyſtem, which 
under proper regulations could not 
occaſion any very conſiderable ex- 
pence, not only the agriculture, but 
the navigation of the country would 
be promoted. 

The « Conſiderations on the Opi- 
nion ſtated by the Lords Committee 
of Council, &c. by William Mitford, 


eſq.” are on the ſame ſide of the 


queſtion with the two laſt mentioned 
publications. Among other evils of 
which he complains, as detrimental 


to agriculture, are the exaction of 


tithes, which he calls the moſt 
preſſive and impolitic of all taxes, 
the attaching-the poor to their pa- 
rochial ſettlements, and the encou- 
ragement offered by the legiſlature 
for the growth of hemp, than which, 
he ſays, no other object interferes 
more with the growth of corn. 

The «© Conſiderations on the Corn 
Laws, with Remarks on the Obſer- 
vations of Lord Shefneld on the 
Corn Bill, &c.“ embrace oppoſite 
opinions, from the publications juſt 
mentioned, and with great an 


. ſupport the ſtatement of the lords 


of the privy council, and the princi- 


ples of the corn bill. The author of 


theſe Conſiderations, as well as his 
opponents, has paid a cloſe attention 
to his ſubject, and poſſeſſes co ider - 


able commercial and agricultural 


knowledge. 

They wlio have been intereſted in 
the endcavours made at different 
times to eſtabliſh an equalization 
of the weights and meaſures of 
Great Biitain, will confider them- 
ſelves obliged to the editor of A 
Plan for Introducing an Uniformity 
of Weights and Meaſures within the 
Limits of the Britiſh Empire, by 
the late fir James Steuart, bart. 
Author of the Political Economy; 
publiſhed from the original Manu- 

#F's ſcript, 


e .. 
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ſcript, by his ſon, fir J. Steuart, 
bart.” This treatiſe was written 
more than thirty years ago, when 
Mr. Bird's plan Engaged the attention 
of the legiſlature. It diſplays an in- 
timate acquaintance with the ſubje 
on which the author treats ; and of- 
fers many remarks and obſervations 
worthy the attention of thoſe who 
are engaged in ſimilar purfuits, The 
particulars of his plan our limits 
will not permit us to lay before our 
readers. EN ſs 
The Tracts on Weights, Mea- 
ſures, and Coins, &c. by George 
. Skene Keith, M. A.” likewiſe, con- 
tain ſatisfactory evidence of the au- 
thor's ingenuity and abilities; and of 
the laborious induſtry with which 
he has applied himſelf to inveſtigate 
the ſubjects mentioned in his title- 
page. In many reſpects he differs 


from preceding writers; and parti- 


eularly from, Mr. Whitehurſt, to 
whoſe plan he offers feveral objec- 
tions. Whoever ſhall prove the 
fortunate man whoſe .yſtem ſhall 
abide the teſt of repeated and accu- 
rate experiment, and meet with ge- 
neral acceptance, we conſider the 


public to be much indebted to every 


gentleman who devotes his abilities 
and time to ſubjects of ſuch great 
importance and utility. 

a author of © An Enquiry into 
the Legality of Capital Puniſhments, 
in a Letter to Lord Thurlow,” in 
order to fhew that there exiſts no 
right in any government to inflict 
capital puniſhments; enters into a 
diſcuſſion of the -following points : 
Does the ſovereign poſſeſs any power 
that has not been delegated to him 
by ſociety? Does ſociety, as an ag- 
gregate body, - poſſeſs any rights 
which had not previouſly apper- 
tained to the individuals who com- 
poſe it ? Did individuals ever poſſeſs 
the right of abridging the duration 
of their own lives ? In reading this 
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ſenſible and elegant little treat 
we were frequently led to admire 
ingenuity and acuteneſs of the x 
thor, although we could not alw 
admit of the correctneſs of his 4 
ſoning, or allow his concluſions, 

The“ Treatiſe on Civil Impriſe 

ment in England, with the Hiſtd 
of its Progreſs, and Objections 
its Policy, &c. by Thomas Macdona 
eſq. Barriſter at Law,” is a pu} 
cation in which the author has d 
played gra't labour and accur; 
in inveſtigating a difficult and imp 
tant ſubject ; and in ſuggeſting al 
rations and amendments in th 
laws which reſpe& the intereſt; 
creditors, and the puniſhment 
protection of debtors. Mr, M 
donald's reaſoning, which is 0 
vered in elegant and forcible | 
guage, will meet with the app 
bation of the well-wiſhers to the 
tempts which have been lately m 
ing, to meliorate that part of 
civil code which enjoins impriſ 
ment for debt, and to render it m 
conformable with the intereſts 
true policy, and humanity. 
- The « New, Candid, and Pra 
cal "Thoughts on the Law of Imy 
ſonment for Debt, with a View 
the Regulation of it,” contend 
the ſame humane and liberal alt 
tions of our laws, with the laſt m 
tioned publication. The authot 
them, likewiſe, ſuggeſts many 
cious obſervations on the proper t 
thods of preventing and punill 
frauds, of maintaining credit, 
for the better and more ſpeedy 
tisfaction of creditors, 

The “ Treatiſe upon the Lav 
England now in force for the it 
very of Debts, &c. by John Pr 
eſq. points out many abuſes in 
laws as they now exiſt ; and off 

lan for more ſpeedy and equi 
juſtice to creditors, and to debt 
which, the author informs * 


be f 
mas 


veſted to him by the municipal 
wlations of a town on the conti- 
«nt, which experience has ſhewn to 
productive of the greateſt advan- 


Nets. 5 
The « Conſiderations on the re- 
beftive Rights of Judge and Jury, 
wricularly upon Trials for Libel, 
lohn Bowles, eſq. Barriſter at 
aw,” are intended to ſupport the 
ptrine, that in the caſe of libels, 
& jury have no right to determine 
ith reſpe&t both to the law and to 
e fact; that they have only a ju- 
{lition over the latter, while the 
mer belongs excluſively to the 
ge. Notwithſtanding that this 
brine, has been too faſhionable in 
ur courts of law, we conceive it to 
| highly unconſtitutional and dan- 
dus. And we are happy that, as 
beſe pages are committing to the 
ds, the legiſlature of our country 
determined it to be ſo, by paſ- 
g 2 bill which clearly aſcertains 
be rights of juries, and puts an end 
ever to that legal quibbling which 
ſo frequently proved injurious to 
ke liberty of the ſubje&, and 
lich threatened gradually, but ef- 
nah, to deſtroy that of the 
5 


The “ Letter to the Right Hon. 
aaries James Fox, occaſioned by 
s late Motion in the Houſe of 
mmons reſpecting Libels, &c,” by 
& ſame author, expreſſes his ſeri- 
8 apprehenfions that if the bill 
ove mentioned ſhould paſs into a 
* the whole body of our criminal 
will be endangered, and the 
Wt alarming 24 den enſue, 
e do not conſider Mr. Bowles to 
fortunate in his reaſoning ; and 
Wit not but that he will ſoon have 
| 0 of being convinced, 
« nis fears were groundleſs and 
Wnerical. 
in the Reflections on the Diſ- 


7 ion vſually adopted in Criminal 
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Proſecutions for Libels, &c.“ Mr. A 
Highmore, jun, attorney at Jaw 
with much ingenuity and ſucceſs? 
attacks the poſitions laid down by 
Mr. Bowles, and ſupports the ſound 
conſtitutional principle, that if a 
juror does not find any 5 
in a publication ſtated to be libel- 
lous, he ought to acquit the defen- 
dant by means of the general verdict 
of, © not guilty,” 

The fame fide of the queſtion is 
adopted in the . Conſiderations on 
the Matter of Libel, by John Leach, 
eſq.” who ſupports it with great abi - 
lity,gand offers ſome excellent obſer- 
. on the policy of reſtraining 
tlie diſcuſſion of public ſubjects by 
goverument proſecutions. Free 
diſcuſſion, he very juſtly contends, 
is the beſt method of checking abu- 
ſes; and inſtead of endangering, it 
will ever tend ta ſecure the public 
tranquillity, 

Among the publications in Law, 
more immediately intended for pro- 
feſſional men, we find continyations 
of the following works: „Reports 
of Cauſes in the King's Bench, Part. 
IV. Vol. IV. by Dornford and 
Eaſt,” and “ the Practice of the 
Office of Pleas in the Court of Exche- 


quer, by Philip Burton, eſq. vol. 
II 57 ; 


To theſe are to be added the fol- 
lowing new publications: “ a Digeſt 
of the Statute Law, by T. W. 
Williams, 2 Vols. Quarto.” „the 
Law of Evidence, on an extended 
Plan, with ſome account of Baron 
Gilbert, by C. Lofft Eſq, 2 vols;“ 
a „ Collection of Caſes, with opi- 


nions of Mr. Booth, and other emi- 


nent Council in Matters of Law, 
Equity, and Conveyancing, 2 Vols.“ 


« An Effay on the Law of Contin- 


gent Remainders, by C. Fearne, eſq. 


ol, I.;“ „ Report of Proceedings 


on controverted Elections, during 


the firſt Seſſion of the ſeventeenth, 


P 3 Lare. 


bl 


por» 4,» 
— 
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Parliament, by ' S. Fraſer, eſq ;” 
*-An Eſſay on the Nature and Laws 
of Uſes and Truſts, by F. W. Saun- 
ders, eſq.” A Law Grammar, or 
Introduction to Engliſh Juriſpru- 
dence ;” „A Treatiſe on the Law of 
Awards, by S. Kydd, eſq; “A Di- 
geſt of the Poor Laws, by S. Prit- 
chard, Pt. I;“ „ Law of Bills of 
Exchange, by 1. Blagrave;” « A 
Succinct Digeſt of the Laws relative 
to Bankrupts; and « Proceedings 
in the Cauſe, the King againſt Amo- 
ry and Monk, in 2 Vols.” 

The following republications have 
alſo appeared during the year 1791, 
% Wood's Body of Conveyancing, a 
new Edition, with great Improve- 
ments, by I. I. Powel, eſq. Vol. II;“ 
„ Raymond's Reports, a new Edi- 
tion, by I. Bayley, in Three Vols ;” 
„The " Touchſtone of Common 
Aſſurances,” by W. Sheppard, a new 
Edition, by E. Hilliard ;” and « Col- 
lectinea Juridica, Vol. I.” which is 
deſigned to be a repoſitory for ſcarce 
and uſeful tracts relative to the laws 
and conſtitution of England, 
Among the books of a mathema- 
tical kind which it falls within our 
province to enumerate, the firſt 
which we have to announce is, „A 
Treatiſe 'on the Decorative Part 
of Civil Architecture, &c. by fir 
William Chambers, K. P. 8, &c. the 
third Edition, conſiderably aug- 
mented.'”* It will not be expected 
that we ſhall enter into a particular 
account of a work, which is ſo well 
known to the architect, and to the 
connoiſſeur, and on which the public 


approbation hath' already been 
ſtamped. We thought it, however, 


improper to omit mentioning, that 
a new edition had appeared of a 


ſcientific n univerſally 


acknowledged to be of great utility; 
eſpecially as the author, © ſtimulated 
by a deſire of rendering it ſtill mort 
worthy of pul lle not ice, has careful- 


and valuable work to ſuch ſtuden 


ly reviſed, and confiderably aug 
mented it; he does not preſume l 
ſay improved it: but flatters himſcl 
the experience gained by thirty yea 
very extenſive practice, ſince th 
original publication, has enable 
him ta judge with ſome degre: 
certainty, at leaſt, of what might! 
left out, be added, or altered to ad 
vantage.” 

The “ Collection of Papers « 
Naval Architecture, Ft. I.“ was or 
ginally communicated to the publi 
through the channel cf the Europe: 
Magazine, and promiſes to be fol 
lowed by a ſucceſſion of treat fc 
which may eventually prove objcd 
of conſiderable national bencti 
What encourages us in this expect; 
tion is the circumſtance, that a re 
ſpectable ſociety has bern forme: 
under the patronage of many peſo, 
of rank and fortune, for the expre 
purpoſe of improving“ naval arch 
tecture in all its branches; exten 
ing their enquiries and improv 
ments to veſſels for navigation « 
every kind ;” and who have alread 
offered conſiderable premiums | 
encourage the attention of philolc 
phers, mathematicians, and mech 
nics, to the object of their init 
tion.“ It was the patriotic ſpirit 
Mr. Sewell, the publiſher of thel 

apers, which led the way to the i 
Aitution of that Socirty, and te vi 
be deſervedly honoured by pollerit) 
as its father. ä 

The « Geometrical and Grapiic 
Eſſays, containing a Deſcription 
the Mathematical Inftruments uf 


„ 


ppet 


Adams,” will be found an uſef 


as have not the opportunity of * 
ſulting larger publications, ou 
different ſubjects mentioned my 


de page. Many of his ſolutians 
{the geometrical problems, ate ſu- 
pcior to thoſe generally met with; 
nd they are all eaſy and familiar, 
he explanatory plates, which are 


> th a 

abel y two in number, are executed 
e neatneſs and accuracy. 

ht | he“ Treatiſe on Univerſal In- 


nd Navigations, and the Uſe of all 
bers of Mincs, &c. by Edmund 
xb, Surveyor,” is the production 
fa well-intentioned writer, who is 
wt deficient in mechanical inge- 
wity ; and who offers many, hints 
id obſer vat ions, which, in more 
jentigc hands, may be turned to 


wo jeful purpoſes. His great object 
ne to 1ecommend the ſubſtitution of 
ei lincd planes, and a machine, the 

aaſtruction of which he particularly 


eſcribes, in the room of the locks 
made uſe of in navigable canals, 
ud of the wheel and axle as they 


uch rat preſent employed by nuners. 
tend Dae who wiſh for a more particu- 


ar explanation of his plan, we mult 
cler to the author's treatile, 


read 

is be delay in the publication of 
nod e annual volume of the Fhiloio- 
chi al Tranſactions, has protractedd it 
dt woad the year ; but, as various 


mpediments have alſo occaſioned 
kane delay in the publication of 
lais bow we are ſtill enabled to 
Felerve an account of its contents; 
ad with theſe we are enabled to 
Mterweave ſome information, re- 
ſecting the philoſophical labours of 
lie Iriſh academy. As M. de Luc's 
pers on hygrometry have been pe- 
Gllarly diſtinguiſhed by the reward 
« the Copley medal, we muſt con 
der them as the, moſt important 
ummunication. M. de Luc has 
Gre much in this very laborious 
ad iatricate inveltigation, but much 
a remains to be done. It is not 
Kertaintd what are the real hy- 
Vometical affinjties of different bo- 


* 
N. 
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dies, whether theſe are always 
the ſame in the ſame body, or 
whether alterations, in the | tex- 
ture, do not + occaſionally. influ- 
ence the aftinities. In ſhart, the 
ſience is yet in its infancy, and we 
are glad that it has found ſo good a 
guardian. Another branch of me- 
tcorolugy, beſi es the uſual regiſters, 
v atterfded to in the ſame volume; 
and we muſt recommend the con- 


tinuance of different obſervers or 


enquirers on this ſubject. We al- 
Jade to Mr. Read's Journal, chiefly 
relating to the Atmoſpherical Elec- 
tricity. * Various phenomena un- 
doubtedly *. on it; and our 
knowledge of. the cauſe. of the ap- 
pearances, which we conſtantly ſee, 
is ſtill limited. In the Mancheſter: 
Memoirs, a. work of ſome. merit, 
which contains à few philoſophical 
papers, we find a deſcription of a 
common meteorological phæno- 
menen, a parhelion; and two others 
are deſcribed by Dr. Uſlier, in the 
Iriſh Franſactions, - appearances 
which will probably be found to be 
at leaſt greatly influenced by the 
atmoſpher ical electricity. In this 
brauch of ſcience, there are ſome 
ne experiments by Mr. Bennet, 
publiſhed ſeparately, which appear- 
ed in a former volume of the Phi 
lolophical Tranſactions; and an 
« kilay * y Dr. Peart * on Electricity 
and Magnetiſm,” in which he endea- 
vours to refute the common theory 
o!. politive and negative electricity, 
we think, without ſucceſs, On the 
ſubject ot Magnetiſm we may juſt 
mention the exploded farce of ani- 
mal magnitiſm, as two works oc- 
cur in the catalogue of the preſent 
year. Mr. Martin's ſhort account 
of the pretended ſecret, under the 
title of + Animal Magnetiſm Ex- 
amined:“ and Dr. S:ear's more pom- 
paus, but leſs ſatisfactory work of 
« the Myſteries of Animal Magnitiſm 
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evealed,” The phænomena of at- 
raction and repulſion, ſince electri- 
city has been more generally ſtudi- 
ed have been uſually attributed to 
the apparent or latent influence 
of this fluid. The attraction and 
repulſion however, of cork balls 
ſwimming in water, Mr. Banks, 
an ingenious le urer in natural phi- 
ſoſophy, attributes to the inequality 
of preſſure, as. a dry ball repells the 
water, making the fluid riſe around 
it,; while a wet one produces the 
contrary effect. This paper occurs 
in the Mancheſter Memoirs, and 
Mr; Bennet, in a*ſeparate publica- 
fion, has adduced ſome fimilar 
obſervations as well as ſome ob- 
ſervations “on the Waving Motion, 
obſerved. on vibrating a Glaſs jointly 
fille with Oil and Water.“ 5 
lf we confider philaſophy, as ſub- 
ſervient to the different arts, we may 
mention a very ingenious contri- 
vance deſcribed by Mr. Cooke, in the 
Iriſn Tranſactions, of obtaining by 
means of ſteam, a continuous rotative 
mot ion; and, in the fame collection, 
this author has deſcribed an inſtru- 
ment which greatly facilitates the re- 
folution of ſome of the more com- 
Mon problems in navigation. The 
triangular meaſurement of 1787 and 
1788, was one of the greateſt efforts 
of modern practical philoſophy; 
and, in this buſy age, the date, as 
might be expected, would ſoon fur- 
niſh different facts. The longitudes 
of Dunkirk and Paris from Green- 
wich, are aſcertained in the laſt volume 
of the London Tranſactions from this 
meaſyrement, on the ſu 
the earth's being an elipſoid; and, 
to future inveſtigators, Mr. Pictet 
has pointed out the convenience of 
meaſuring an arc of the meridian, 
and of the parallel of longitude, 
having Geneva for the:r common 
interſection, in the ſame collection. 
In this volumę too, Mr. Rennel, the 


* 
* 


ſition of 


geographer of India, has pointed oz 
a new method of meaſuring diſtancey 
by calculating the paces of a cams] 
either loaden or unencumbered; an 
it js ſurpriſing, in this firſt attempt 
to find him approximating the rea 
diſtances very nearly. Mr. Cavalle 
has deſcribed a very fimple inſtru 
ment for celeſtial meaſuremen!, ; 
micrometer for a teleſcope, conſiſt 
ing of a circle of mother of pear! 
minutely divided, which will anſwel 
common purpoſes very completely 
but a full deſcription of the nume 
rous aſtronomical inſtruments, uſc 
in the moſt enlightened æra of th 
ſcience, occurs in Mr. Vince's Prac 
tical Aſtronomy,” to which are add 
ed, ſome of the more eſſential anc 
uſeful calculations. In the particul 
branches of aſtronomy, we have tq 
notice Dr. Uſher's paper in the 1riſ 
Tranſactions, on the diſappearan wv 
and re-appearauce of Saturn's ring 
in 1789, with ſome remarks on hi 
diurnal rotation, and a very inge 
nions ſeries of obferyations by M. 
Herſchell, on ſtars really nebulou 
not reſolvable, which he confide 
as maſſes of light connected wit! 
ſome ſtar, the ſtorehouſe from whic 
future ſuns may be formed. An inge 
nious work, in this department, en 
titled « Coſmology,” has been pul 
liſhed in the courſe of this year, an 
we have fince ſeen an enlarg: 
edition of it. The author is ratio! 
al, pious, and judicious ; but, ia ſom 
of his novelties, he does not alwas 
convince us. The « Philoſophy e 
the_ Maſons,” is a more general ſ 
tem, whoſe novelty is apparent on 
It is the philoſophy of the preſt 
æra attributed to the Egyptia 
prieſts, in a fuſpicions form, leanin 
too much to the faſhionable infide 
lity of the age in which we live. 
Jn the progreſſive improvemen 
of philoſophy and chemiſtry, th 
have intruded, as we 1 

eres 


ned, on each others limits, and 
bm one chain of ſcience, where 
he termination and commencement 
either is uncertain. Fire was one 
{thoſe bodies, or a modification of 
wur, which for a time was the ob- 
& of the philoſopher, It is now 
with more proptiety, the ſubject of 
te chemiſt's enquiries. That it 
lefſes weight has been long denied, 
fat it is really ſpecifically light, leſ- 
kung the weight of bodies, was 
br 4 time the opinion of ditferent 
hors, Mr. Henry, in the Man- 
celter Memoirs, has endeavoured 
v <lucidate this ſubject, but the 
geſtion is not determined. The 
bcreaſe of weight, in cooling, de- 

s, we know, on the changes 
woduced in the body heated, by the 
blorption of the pure part of the at- 
roſpheric air. This change appears 
ww fully to explain all the phæno- 
nena attributed to the loſs of yn 
on, a principle, whoſe exiſtence 
p now generally doubted, and al- 
roſt as generally diſbelieved. Dr, 
tneſtley, in his paper in the Phi- 
phical Tranſactions, entitled, Far- 
der Experiments relating to the 
hecompoſition of Dephlogiſticated 
ud Inflammable Airs, ſtill adheres 
bthe old theory of Stahl, and en- 
favours to explain the appearance 
the nitrous acid from the ditler- 
rat proportions of theſe airs, and 
tion from the accidental impregna- 
fo en of phlogiſticated air, as the 
a reach chemiſts: ſuppoſed. Mr. 
hy Vennent has, on the cantrary, ſup- 
et red the doctrine of M. Lavoiſier, 
on the ſame collection, by actually 
ce dompaſing fixed air, and produc- 
pra? from it a coal perfectly reſemb- 
min the charcoal of wood: The ex- 
ceWeriment, though at firſt doubted, 
e. been repeated, we find with ſuc- 
nen es. Dr. Beddoes, in his © Account of 
the Appearances attending the Con- 
y 0 on of Caſt into Malleable Iron,” 
eh ves new and highly adyanta- 
6 . __— 1 
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geous, has, we perceive alſa, for- 


ſaken the banners of the elder che- 
' miſts, Vet it is ſurpriſing that the 


diſcoveries of the preſent ra were in 
ſome degree anticipated by a Dr. 
Mayow ; and to Dr. Beddoes, who 
has rendered Dr. Mayow's work 
more generally known, we owe 
the obligation of this information. 
M. Chaptal's “Elements of Chemiſ- 
try” is the only general ſyſtem that 
has appeared in this year, and as it is 
the lateſt and conſequently one of the 
molt complete works, fo it is alſo 
judicious, intelligent, and well ar- 
ranged. 

It we ſurvey chemiſtry as ſub- 
ſervient to the arts, and to medi- 
cine, we? ſhall find it offering con- 
ſiderable aſſiſtance to artiſts, manu» 
facturers, and phyſicians. The 
Manchefter Memoirs furniſh ſome 
judicious obſervations on dyin 
by Mr. Henry, and ſome experi- 
ments on the fuſion of palati 
by. Mr. Willis; while the Iriſh 
Tranſattions contain two papers of 
much more importance, Mr. Kir- 
wan's Experiments on the Alkaleſ- 
cent Subſtances. uſed in Bleaching, 
and Mr. Pouget's Method of aſcer- 
taining the Strength of Spirits, by the 
diminution of the bulk of an union 
of alcohol and water: the former 
paper cantains alſo an Analyſis of the 
Colouring Matter of Linnen Yarn, 
The only ſeparate publication in 
this department is, Mr. Richardſon's 
„Chemical Principles of the Metal- 
lic Arts,“ a work uſeful, but by no 
means ſo minute and particular, as 
to be —_— ar to the chemiſt, 
improving; 

In medicine, we may notice an- 
other new edition of the“ Lon- 


dan Pharmacopeia,” with varia- 


tions, we have no authority to ſtyle 
them improvements. Mr. Garnet's 
« Analyſis of the Creſcent Water at 
Harrow gate,“ is ſhort, and in ſome 
meaſure incomplete, but a work, in 
| a che- 
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a chemical view, by no means con- 
temptible. M. Macie's Chemical 
Experiments on the Tabaſheer, de- 
ſerve ſome notice in this part of our 
ſketch of Domeſtic Literature. It is 
an Indian vegetable ſuſ ſtance, whoſe 
general nature we noticed in our laſt 


volume, and it is more intereſting, 


as we find, from Mr, Macie's Aber 
in the Philoſophical Trauſacti 


one inſtance a flint already formed. 
Dr. Pearſon's Inveſtigation of the 
Compoſition of James's Powder, in 
the ſame collection, deſerves much 
attention, as it completely elucidates 
the nature of that excellent medi- 
cine, and enables us to itritate it 
with ſucceſs. We need ſcarcely 
ſay, that the pulvis antimonialis of 
the laſt London Pharmacopeia is, 
in its nature and operations nearly 
the ſame. n 141 ES 
-- Chemiſtry has not only elucidat- 
ed rhe nature of 5 com- 
poſitions, | but has ſuggeſted new 
remedies. Dr. Crauford recom: 
mends the earthy ſalt compoſed of 
the barytic earth, and the muriatic 
acid, in ſchrophulous and cancerous 
complaints. On trial, it is ſaid not 
to equal, and what medicine does 
ſo? the ſanguine recommendations 
of its firſtauthor, though it ſhews ſuf- 
ficient powerson the conſtitution to 
render it, under proper management, 
an uſeful remedy. 'This paper occurs 
in the ſecond volume of a reſpectable 
publication entitled, « Medical Com- 
munications, which furniſhes alſo, 
in this department, ſome judicious 
obſervatious by Mr. Pearſon, on the 
Uſe of Opium in the Venereal Diſeaſe, 
in which he ſhews that it is alone 
unequal to the cure, and in eveny 
inſtance, little more than a guieting 
iative, with ſome remarks, by 
r. Carmichael Smith, on the Etfects 
of Cantharides, Which he ſuppoſes, 
perhaps, with reaſon, are not diu- 


peruſing this vo 


ions, 
that it contains a ſiliceous earth, in 


led a Syſtem of Noſology: it is * 
f | 1 


retic.. We may gu add, that, on 
. ume, we do not 
find any thing elſe, which we nerd 
particularly mention in our general 
account. The only ſeparate, publ. 
cation on the uſe of medicines i; 
Mr. Brande's “account of the Ay. 
guſtura Bark.“ It is a narcotic bit 
ter, and ſuppoſed to be ulcful, like 
other bitters, , in curing interwit. 
tents, dyſpepſia, &c. We have not 
found either, on trial. or ſiom au 
authority, that it poſſiſles peculiu 
OWers, | 
Though the Anguſtura bark ba 
not been introduced into gener: 
practice, the uſe of the Peruvian 
bark has becn ſupported by Dr. 
Robertſon in his Eflay on Fevers, 
This gentleman has fecn much o 
the fever of ſhips and hoſj-itals, whicl 
he conſiders as the only genuine, 
and indeed the univerſal form 0 
fever. His work, fo far as one 
ſpecies, or a fingle epidemic is con 
cerned, may be pronounced valuable 
aud wieful. Dr. Kobertſon ent 


only in conſidering what he hae 
ſeen, as the only exiſting !oim. 4M; 
work on fevers of a 1 Ke dab 4 
though conſined to tie fevers of hot bur 
climares, and particularly the remit Wc. 
tents of different forms, Dr. Jackl Nude 
ſon's deſerves particular commend Me 
tion, as the reſult of careful atten... 
tion and judicious obſervation. The praft 
medical advice to the inhabitonts 0. 
warm climates, is not equally valu 40 
able; it is trite, ſuperficial, and oſte de 4 
erroneous. As a work connected Rage 
with fever:, and the reſult of obſer 4 
vation, we may mention the“ Ela nate 
on the Progreſs and Diagnoſis of Dion 
eaſes,” by br. Price, dictated hy rea {6 
ing and examination, yet in differen. ö 
arts not, finiſhed with equal car perce 
r. Edwards's . Deſcription ol te an 
Diſeaſes of the Human Body,” tee c 
introduction to a larger work, 1s 8 1 00 


t, o, collection of hiſtories of diſ- 
note, far exceeding the limits of de- 
need itions. Dr. Kuſſel's large work 
ner on the Plague“ ſeems ſcarcely to 
be anſwered the expectations of 
5. practitioners. It is a political trea- 


ſe on quarantines, rather than a 
edical diſquiſition, and what is 
patzined in the medical department, 
x often confyſed and unſatisfactory. 
We ſee little added to our know- 
age of the diſeaſe. Reſpecting 
particular complaints, we find a trea- 
tie of Dr. Butter's on © the Angina 
feftoris,” where he vn we an opi- 
tion that this peculiar diſeaſe is only 
zrariety of atonic gout, ſeizing the 
laphragm ; but we do not find his 
tem adopted by other practition- 
es, nor does it appear to be ſup- 
ported by experience. Dr. Quin, in 
bis Treatiſe on the Dropſy of the 
prain,” ſeems to point out a new 
new of the complaint, and to conſi- 
der the ſymptoms as ariſing from 
relaxation, while the compoſitwon is 
dily a ſubſequent effect. He has 
mdoubtedly the merit of elucidat- 
lng the ſudject in a certain degree, 
lwough his concluſions may be too 
general. Dr. Perfect deſcribes a 
caſe ſeemingly of the ſame diſeaſe, 
uder the term of madneſs, where 
tie compreſſion was only ſo great 
to produce irritation, The medi- 
pratiitioner, in his „ Effay on Vital 
1 aN conſiders the cauſe 
« death as owing to effuſion in the 
ad, in conſequence of the ſtop- 
age of breathing, without adding, 
wwever, to our reſources, for the 
Ntient's relief. Of the more general 
o, chiefly of a practical na- 
due, beſide the ſecond volume of 
ne Medical Communications, we 
ferceive the contiquation of Dr. Dun- 
ans „ Medical Commentaries ;” 
ſte ſecond volume of Wintringham's 
Commentarii de Morbis Quibuſ- 
an,” a work of no great practical 
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importance; the firſt volume of 
& Medical Facts and Opinions,” a 
new form of a reſpectable work, long 
continued 'by Dr. Fort Simmons; 
Dr. Wallis's improved edition of 
« Motherby's Dictionary” publiflied 
in the preſent year, with a variety of 
thoſe pamphlets which are lutle 
better than quack- advertiſements. Of 
this laſt kind, are Dr. Buchan's 
„Letter on the Fleecy Hoſiery,” 
% Poor Man's Medicine Cheſt, &c. 
We would willingly except from 
this general centure, Fothergil's 
«Cautions to the Heads of Families,“ 
though, to write popularly on pro- 


feſſional ſubjects, is not alwaysps re« 


table or uſeful. 

On diſeaſes, whoſe cure depends 
on anatomical knowledge, we have 
received ſome inſtructive informa- 
tion, though anatomy itſelf has enjoy- 
ed little of the foſtering care of the 
Improver, in this period, for we can 
mention only Dr. Vaughan's “ Prin- 


ciples of Anatomy,” trauſlated from 


Leber, with ſome new notes, 
and Mr, Hey's « Deſcription of: the 
Eye of a Seal,” in the Mancheſter 
Memoirs, Yet the ſurgical works, 
juſt alluded to, deſerve attention. 
Tue complete collection of Mr. 
Pott's tracts forms a valuable addi- 
tion to to the ſurgeon's library, 
though little novelty is added; the 
whole amounting to a few remarks 
by the editor, Mr. Earte, the reſult 
of Mr. Pott's more mature expe- 
rience. Mr. Earle has, however, 
added to this edition, his own Tract 
on the Hydrocele,“ in which he pro- 
poſes a new method of cure by in- 
jection : this tract he has alſo pub- 
liſhed ſeparately.” Rowley's work 
«on the Diſeaſes of the Eyes,” con- 
tains _ valuable facts, while, to 
ive the appearance of a comp 
f ſtem, he or to have hey yon 
ſubjeRt too minutely, and to have 
increaſed the number of ”"_ 

With 
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without ſufficient reaſon. Mr, Oyle 
has oppoſed Mr. }eſle Foot's Newly 
Diſcovered Fact, relative to the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe, mentioned in our laſt 
volume: and to Mr, Collis we are 
are indebted for a treatiſe „ on the 
Gonorrhea,” a ſhort work, and by 
no. means of importance. In ano- 
ther branch of ſurgery, midwifery, 
Mr. Heath has greatly aſſiſted the 
Engliſh ſurgeons by his tranſſaion 
of M. Baudelocque's very excelleut 
« Syſtem of Midwifery,” in which 
the hiſtory and merits of the Segaul- 
tian operation are examined, with 
peculiar care and ability. A branch 
of this ſubject, the treatment of 
infants in the firſt ſtages of their 
life, has been the object of Dr. 
Clarke's attention in the Iriſh Tranſ- 
actions, who, from an epidemic 
ſpaſm, fatal to many children in the 
Dublin hoſpital, has ſhown the dif- 
advantages of cloſe. wards. The dif- 
eaſe diſappeared when they were 
more airy and leſs crowded. 

The fource of that life, which is 
in early ages ſo ſoon extinguiſhed, 
and the principle in which it conſiſts, 
we ſcarcely underſtand better from 
a late work, Speculations on Im- 
pregnation,” which only revive an 
old forgotten theory, or from Dr. 
Ferriar's tract “on the Vital Prin- 
ciple”, in the Mancheſter Memoirs. 
In the laſt, the author oppoſes the 
Exiſtence of a 2 of life, inde- 
- pendent of a foul, or of that orga- 
nization of body, on which ſome 
authors ſuppoſe the mental powers 
may depend. Dr, Corrie's « Effay 
on the Vitality of the Blood.“ in 
ſupport of Mr. Hunter's ſyſtem, is 
but a feeble prop to an opinion 
almoſt diametrically oppoſite, Life, 
ſupported, however, by food digeſt. 
ed in the ſtomach, and evinced by 
muſcular motion, is as little under. 
ſtood, when confidered in either light, 


The Gulſtonian lectures have en- 


11 


bled Dr. Fordyce to publiſh hi 
opinions on the former ſubject, an 
his tract is both curious and inte 
reſting. He has explained many cir 
cumſtances, incidental or ſubſervien 
to digeſtion, with propriety, bu om 
has added little to our knowledge un: 
the real proceſs. Dr. Blane, in th 
* «© Croonian Lectures,“ has beg 
ſcarcely more ſucceſsful in ex plaining 
muſcular motion : indeed either ſub 
ject will probably remain beyond 
the reach of unſucceſsful reafo 
or philoſophy. It is with regte 
that we record-unſuccefsful efforts 
but we cannot ſpeak more favour: Wt) 
bly of Dr. Auſtin's work, © on π t 
Origin and Component Parts of ti ut 
Stone,” which in oppoſition tothe: 
every former phyſiologiſt, he conſl 
ders to be mucus. Mr. Lane 
« Experiments on Human Calculi, 
tend only to ſhew, that they are 
different perſons, and at different 
periods in the fame perſon, of diſſer 

ent kinds, 
The natural hiſtory of the hum: 
body and of man, has not receive cu 
reat improvements in this year Jr. 
r. Home, in the London Tran 7p 
actions, 'endeavours to ſhow, tha vit 
horny excreſcences on the human_h8 anc 
body are owing to the ſuperfluou F 
efforts of nature, to extend the cui &r 
cle over a wound; and in the Mu 
cheſter Memoirs, we find a deſcrip Dr: 
tion of a diminutive and imperſeci ic 
race of men, the Cretins of the Va #2 
lais, who ſeem to be unfinilledil « 
abortions, rather than men, equi "nt 
weak in mind and body, The oth: Cie 
branches of natural hiſtory har ve 
been more carefully attended 103 *n 
Dr. Shaw has publiſhed two ſplendiꝗ Cn 
numbers of a work entitled “ Spe 
culum Linnæanum, an Illuſtration 
of Linnæus' Zoology, which we 
hope will be continued with equal 
care; and we have received de 
firſt volume of a ſyſtem of "I 
þ + ® * * P ” 7 8 * 
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nl Hiſtory,” from an anonymous 
wuthor, containing only the qua- 
frupeds, which appears to be a ju- 
fious compilation. Mr. Latham 
under the modeft title of “Index 
(mithologicus,” has given a ſyſ- 
tematic ornithology, carried on to 
the uttnoſt extent of our preſent 
knowledge, which to a ſcientific na- 
uraliſt, ſupplies the neceſſity of his 
former volumes of ſplendid plates. 
In entomology, we have only one at- 


tempt, viz. Dr. Roxburgh's « Def- 
tription of the Chermes Lacca,” the 
forts ¶ inſect that affords the gum lac. Bo- 


my ſeems to have been cultivated 
with more attention, and the inſti- 
tation of the Linnæan ſociety, under 


eſſor of 


n tothe auſpices of Dr. Smith, 

onſi e Linnæan collection, with a view 
ane to cultivate the natural hiſtory of 
uli, this kingdom, and to contribute to 


render the ſyſtem of the Swediſh na- 
turaliſt more perfect, deſerves our 
mention and commendation. Pa- 
pers, confined to an object ſo limit- 


man e, it is impoſſible to mention par- 
ive ticularly, The ſecond faſciculus of 
ycar ; Dr. Smith's “ Plantarum Icones'? has 
ran 2ppeared during this year, executed 


vith his uſual zeal and attention ; 
and the republication of Rudbeck's 
Pates, accidentally diſcovered, un- 
ter the title of . Reliquize Rud- 
beckianæ,“ adds equal honour to 
Dr. Smith's ardor in the cauſe of 
fence, Dr. Pultney's very accurate 
d elegant work, entitled “ Scetches 
a Botany,” may be ſtyled a general 
ntroduftion to the hiſtory of the 
cience, and is executed with judg- 
ment and ability, while Dr. Dick- 
ſon's ſecond Faſciculus © Plantarum 
Cryptogamicarum Britanize,” is more 
acluſively calculated toelucidate this 
fery obſcure order of Britiſh plants. 
This author's Hortus Siccus,” 
i new attempt, will greatly diffuſe 
tie knowledge of the ſcience, fince 
Cicd ſpecimens muſt convey a much 
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more accurate idea, then the minut- 
eſt deſcriptions. Swayne's © Gramina 
Paſcua,”” and Woodville's “ Medicat 
Botany,” are more peculiarly defign- 
ed for the agriculturiſt and phyfician ; 
they are each executed with ability. 
The former work is illuſtrated by 
dried ſpecimens. In mineralogy, 
we can only notice Mr. Williams“ 
« Hiſtory of the Mineral Kingdom,” 
a work intereſting to the miner, 
rather than the philoſopher, ' and 
Dr. Beddoes ineffectual attempt to 
eſtabliſh © the affinity between ba- 
ſaltes and granite,” in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions.] | 


In 6ur Hiſtorical department, the 
firſt publication of the year which 
calls for our notice is An Hiſtori- 
cal Diſquiſition concerning the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had 
of India; and the Progreſs of Trade 
with that Country, prior to the 
Diſcovery of the Paſlage to it by the 
Cape of Good Hope, &c. by Wil- 
liam Robertſon, D. D. F. R. S. Ed. 
&c.“ This work owes its origin to 
the author's peruſal of major Ren- 
nel's excellent memoir for illuſtrat- 
ing his map of Hindoſtan, which 
ſuggeſted to his mind the idea of 
examining, more fully than he had 
done, in his Hiſtory of America, 
into the knowledge which the an- 
cients had of India; and of conſi- 
der ing what is certain, what is ob- 
ſcure, and what is fabulous in their 
accounts of that remote country. 
It is divided into four ſections. In 
the firſt ſection, the author treats 
of the intercourſe between Europe 
and India, from the earheſt times, 
until the conqueſt of Egypt by the 
Romans. What is ſaid in this ſec- 
tion, reſpecting the tranſactions of 
Alexander the Great with India, 
and the circumſtances that preceded 
and followed them, is peculiarly in- 
tereſting. In the ſecond ſection, 

which 
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which treats of the Indian trade from 
the eſtabliſhment of the Roman do- 
minion in Egypt, to the Conqueſt 
of that kingdom by the Mahome- 
dans, qui attention was particularly 
engaged by the account of the com- 
merce, wealth, and power of Pal- 
myra, The third ſection continues 
the ſame ſubject from the conqueſt 
of Egypt, to the diſcovery of the 
paige y the Cape 
and the (eſtabliſhment of the Portu- 
eſe dominions in the Eaſt. The 
Paurth ſection of this narrative, con- 
fiſtsof ſuch general obſervations as na- 
turally reſult from the ſubject of the 
author's reſearches, and ſerve to illuſ- 
trate many important particulars in 
the hiſtory of commerce, and its 
revolutions. To this diſquiſition, 
Dr. Robertſon has added an Appen- 
dix, containing obſervations on the 
civil policy, the laws and judicial 
proceedings, the arts, the ſciences, 
and religious inſtitutions, of the In- 
dians; — which many curious 
proofs may be deduced of their early 
cultivation and refinement. The 
notes, which are intended to illuſ- 
trate many of the poſitions in the 
body of the work and the Appendix, 
are — inſtructive, —— 
taining. From this general account, 
our readers will be able to form 


ſome idea of what they may expect 


to meet with in this hiſtorical dii- 
quiſition. With reſpect to its ge- 
neral merits we would obſerve, that 
a great variety of facts is collected 
ſrom books, ancient and modern, 
accompanied with much judicious 
reaſoning and probable conjecture ;. 
which afford evidence of great in- 
duſtry and patience of inveſtigation, 
and happily illuſtrate many circum- 
ſtances in hiſtory, with which the 
unlearned reader was but little ac- 
quainted, In, the arrangement of 
his materials, (Dr. Robertſon ob- 
ſerves; the ſame meth91 as in his 


of Good Hope, 


throws out, that he here terminates 
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former compoſitions, which have 
juſtly acquired the author a high de. 
gree of celebrity as an hiſtorian, 

e has endeavoured to keep hit. 
rica] narrative as much ſeparate 2 
poſſible from ſcientific — critical 
diſcuſſion, by reſerving the latter 
for notes and illuſtrations. With 
reſpect to the ſtyle and language of 
the work, it is, in general, like that 
of the author's former productions 
perſpicuous, correct, and elegant, 
On the whole, we cannot but pro. 
nounce this effort of Dr. Robertſon's 
pen, to be a very valuable accefign 
to Engliſh literature: and are forry 
for a ſtrong inſinuation which he n 


his labours in the field of Hiſtory, 
which he has cultivated with ſo much 
ſucceſs and reputation. 

The next publication which we 
have to announce is entitled “ Tranſ. 
actions during the Reign of Queen 
Anne, from the Union to the Death 
of that Princeſs, by Charles Ha. 
milton, eſq.“ The materials for Wo 
this work, as the author informs us, f. 
were in a great meaſure ſupplied by 
manuſcripts of his father, who ws 
the ſon of James, earl of Arran, f. pe 


terwards duke of Hamilton, and of With 
lady Barbara, third daughter of in o 
Charles II. by the ducheſs of WW) 
Cleveland; and who at an early ben 
age was ſent over to France, and pl 
educated under the direction of the 


earl of Middleton, at that time ſe- 
cretary to James IT. Brought up Wn; 
in taat miniſter's family, we ere told WM ol4 
that he was admitted to an unlimited 
ſhare of his confidence, and held in 
great conſideration by the court af 
St. Germain, until the fatal cataſtro- 
phe of the duke of Hamilton 18 
1718. If our author had printed 
the manuſcripts above mentioned, 
he would have enabled the * 10 
judge, mare ſatisfactorily than they 


now can do, of the authenticity 8 
. te 


information which they are ſaid 
own deductions. At * preſent, 


do-. evidetice for the chief circum- 
ee which he wiſhes to eſtabliſh, 
ical WW fo private a nature, that its 
tter Ie in a great meaſure depends 
ih Mr. Himilton's honour. and 
e of WW-ciality, His obvious intention, 
that erer, is to deſtroy the credit of 
ans, ¶ Ne grrat characters who were en- 


ant. Ned in effecting the change of go- 


ö. Jament introduced by the revolu- 
on's WW. 2nd in ſupporting the fucceſ- 
non WW of the hauſe of Hanover. But 
"Tv 8 indulges himſelf in ſuch indif- 
| be WWrinate and groſs inveclive, and 
ates WWniformly influenced by ſuch un- 
Or), ruiſed and glaring prejudices, 
uch r he affords little upport to the 
{ which he eſpouſes. And from 
| We e circumſtances, we have been 
anl- rd to withold our confidence 
deen n many parts of his narrative, 
cth ch, otherwiſe, we ſhould have 
Ha- WiWidered to be curious and inte- 
for no. | 
„Te Hiſtory of the American 
- lution, by Davis Ramſay. 


. in 2 Vols.“ is written by the 
A. en which gratified the pub- 
with the * Hiſtory of the Revo- 
n of South Carolina, of which 
wok notice in our Regiſter for 


u er 1787, The events which 
and pace during tlie ſtruggle which 
the Ne independence to America, 
: le- WW nhich led the way to the revo- 
© UP es which are taking place in 
_ od world, are fufficiently in the 
ro ſection of moſt of our readers. 
"2, 


are, however, related in fo in- 
ling a manner by our author, 
| the effect produced on us by 
vork, was almoſt the ſame as if 
hd come recommended to us 
ne charms of novelty. The 
or * to have had acceſs 
de be ſources of private, as well 
dle, information. And when 
confidered that he was an actor 
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contain, and of the fairneſs of 
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in the ſcenes, which he” draws, he 
muſt he acknowledged to, be un- 
commonly liberal,” and impartial. 
His materials have been well digeft- 
ed, are arranged with Peper 
and are illuſtrated by numerous phi- 
loſophical refleftions, and animated 
deſcriptions. Of the different ac- 
counts, which we have feen of the 
origin and progrefs of the Ame 
rican revolution, Dr. Ramſay's bids ' 
fair to be tranſmitted to poſterity 
with the ſtrongeſt recommendations. 

The ſpirit of General Hiſtory, 
in a Series of Lectures, from the 
eighth to the eighteenth Century, 
&c. by the Rev. George Thomp- 
ſon,” is intended to give fach a 
view of the period under conſidei a- 
tion, as way ſerve the purpoſes of 
moral and political inſtruction. 
The author does not enter into a 
minute detail of facts; but endea- 
vours to mark the ſeveral changes 
in the manners of mankird, 
through the different ſtages of ſo- 
ciety, the cauſes which have retard- 
ed or promoted the civilization of 
European nations, and thoſe by 
which revolutions in the civil or re- 
ligious ſtate of mankind have been 
effected. This work is divided into 
nine lectures. The firſt lecture 
conſiſts of preliminary obſervations, 
which form a flight ſketch of an- 
cient hiſtory. Fhe ſecond and 
third lectures contain a view of 
the hiſtory, laws, manners, cuſ- 
toms, and religion, of the mo- 
dern nations of Europe, from the 
time of the diſſolution of the Weſt- 
ern Roman empire, to the end of 
the eleventh century. In the fourth 
lecture, the author preſents us with 
a ſketch of the hiſtory of the eaſt- 
ern nations, during the fame pe- 
riod, of Mahomet, his religion, and 
ſucceſſors. The fifth lecture con- 
tinues the former ſubjefs to the 
end of the thirteenth century. In 
the fixth lecture, the author "_ 
0 


— 


of the revolutions in kingdoms, 
8 legiſſation, manners, 
igion, ſcience, and arts, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The ſeventh lecture js wholly de- 
voted to the ſixteenth century 
the eighth and ninth continue the 
author's plan to the end of the ſe- 
venteenth century. As far as the 
_ confined nature of Mr. Thompſon's 
work, and the great variety of to- 
pics which calſed for ' diſcuſſion, 
would admit of it, he hath executed 
his deſign with confiderable ſucceſs, 
And if he has not contributed, by 
the profuundneſs of his inveſtiga- 
tions, to extend the boundaries of 
the philoſophy of hiſtory, his lec- 
tures may be conſidered as an uſe- 
ful introduction to this branch of 
cienc?. His ſtyle, in general, is 
eaſy and unaffetted, 
The New Chronological 
Abridgement of the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, trom the earlieſt Times to the 
Acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, 
&c. by Charles Home, Eſq.” was 
drawn up in imitation of the preſi- 
dent Henault's Hiſtory of France. 
The author's object, as he informs 
us in a well written preface, is to 
impreſs upon the memory of young 
pert, the moſt remarkable. and 
leading facts in Engliſh hiſtory; 
to ſupply a manual of it to thoſe 
who are engaged either in the ſea 
or land ſervice, and whoſe library 
muſt neceſſarily be of the moſt con- 
trated and portable kind; and to 
furniſh other perſons. with an uſe- 
ful book of reference. On attend- 
ing to the facts which Mr. Home 
has ſelected, his manner of ſtating 
them, and his arrangement, we 
ink, on the whole, that his work 
is a, judicious. and uſeful one, and 
well adapted to the purpoſes men- 
tioned in his Preface. Some miſ- 
takes we met with while peruſing 
it; and more inſtances of negli- 
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ers will underſtand when we info 


gence - and _ colloquial vylgzrij 
which are not pardonable even i, 
chronological abridgement. 
The „ Sketch of the Reign 
George the Third, from 178g, 
oſe of the Ytar 1799,” js 
ther to be conſidered. as paneg 
than hiſtory, As a ſolution of 
cauſes which have produced | 
memorable, events and. changes 
that period, particularly, as aff 
ing this country, it will be fitjs 
tory. only to thoſe who hold 
ſame political opinions with 
author. What theſe are our r: 


them, that the meaſures of the « 
iſting adminiſtration, and the 
niſter who directs the helm of g 
vernment, are the ſubjects of 
warm and unqualified  eulogiu 
The language of this publication 
in general, animated and beautif 
but too metaphorical and florid{ 
the ſober ſtyle of biſtory. 

The © Concife Hiſtory of Fran 
from the Eſtabliſhment ot the M 
narchy to the preſent time, ; by 
des Carrieres, in 2 Vols,” is writ 
both in French and Engliſh, on- 
poſite pages. It. is an avowed ca 
pilation from ſome of the pri 
pal French hiſtorians, particula 
the works of M. Abbe Mil 
whoſe hiſtorical reffections are 
known to be inſtructive and exc 
lent, Fuſtice to M. des Carrie 
obliges us to ſay, that his abrid 
ment is - executed, on the he 
with care and judgment; that 
reflections of his own which 
introduced, are ſenſible and i 
ral; and that his language, il 
except ſome inſtances in which 
adheres too much to the idiom 
his native tongue, is correct, © 
and ſometimes elegant. The | 
riod at. which this hiſtory cloſes 
the end of the reign of Louis Ak 
But the author intends, in 3 fub 


— 


at volume, to continue it to the 


ent times. — 
i our View of the Foreign Lite- 
of the 1789, we an- 
anced the publication of M. An 
s « Memoirs of the Court 
France, and the Regency of the 
te of Orleans.” Of this work 
ſpake, as a moſt intereſting and 
ertaining one, affording even to 
iſe who are not unacquainted with 
hiſtories, memoirs, and anec 
tes, relative to that buſy and in- 
gung period, new ſtores of in 
mation and amuſement. The 
wiſh reader has it now in his 
wer to judge of the value and 


he 0 of that work, which has 

of ea tranſlated from the French, in 
of Wo volumes. With reſpect tu this 
OA 


ron we have only to obſerve, 
i it appears to be rendered with 
ity and ſpirit. | 
The Crimes of the Kings of 
ce, from Clovis to Louis XVI. 
ſlated from the French, by I. 
npp, A. M.“ is a publication 
ich preſents the reader with ſome 
the moſt ſhocking pictures of 
ity, vice, and guilt, that the 
nan eye hath even beheld: It is, 
ever, a painful conſideration, 
it they are — from characters 
have really exiſted. I he 
d of the ſacts which the author 
collected, is eſtabſiſned by the 
Imony of undoubted and impar- 
hiſtory ; and he has paid a pro- 
tribute to juſtice and to huma- 
ly, in expoling them to general 
and abhorrence. Freemen will 
from them how highly they 
mit to prize their liberties ; and 
a what jealouſſy they ſhould 
ad againſt the le aſt approaches to- 
nis that deſpotiſm, wh h has pro- 
& fo much miſery and wrete l- 
W in the world. And to kings 
teach this important leſſon, 
to be happy in thenaſelves, be · 


is X 
1 ſub 
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loved by their people, and reſpecded 
erity, they muſt be virtuous, 
2 — berry, * inſtead of in- 


dulging their ambition, or oth 
— make the eaſe and wins; 


perity of the people the principal 
object of their care. | 

The « Enquiry into the Truth of 
— „N web rac 
v America, by Prince Ma 
ab Owen Gwynecd, about the Ver 
1170, 1 Williams, L L. D.“ 
is deſigned to controvert the opi- 
nions of lord Ly ctleton, Dr. No. 
bertſon, and other modern hiſto- 
rians, who have contended againſt 
the probability of the event reterred 
to in the title-page ; and to eſtab- 
liſh the claim of the ancient Bri- 
tons to be the diſcoverers of the new 
world, In 3 his obj 
Dr. Williams has with great induſ- 
try collected whatever information 
could be obtained on this difficult 
ſubject, and ſupported the ſide of the 
queſtion which he eſpouſes, in a 
manner that will be found intereſt- 
ing and entertaining to the curious 
and inquiſitive reader. Should it 
be proved, on enquiry, that a tribe 
of Indians exiſts in — 0 who 

k the ancient Britiſh lan 
ques modern travellers” altert 
the goctor's arguments would be ir- 
reſiſtible. 

Sir John Sinclair's „ Statiſtical 
Account of Scotland, drawn up 
from the Communications of the 
Miniſters of the Different-i ariſhes, 
in 2 Vols.“ is part of a work which 
the worthy baronet has undertiken 
from the moſt patriotic motives, and 
which promiſes. to be a repoſitory 
of much uſeful, as well as curions 
information. About twelve months. 
before the dite of this publication, 
fir John circalated, among the cſer- 
gy of Scotland, a varicty of queries 
for elucidating the natural and po- 
htical- hiſtory of the country, rela- 

| L, tie 
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tive to the names of their reſpe qi 
pariſties; tficit Kügben ſu . 
3 . ation and produce, 
nufaMires, "wages, prices, poor, 
rem of land, chütches and thei 
ſpends, minefal ſprings, a 
roads; manners, cuſtoms, and mifr 
cellaneous | obſervations including 
antiquities.” His original idea was, 
®' have drawn up, from their re- 
turns, a general. Neatilticnl view of 
North Britain, without any parti- 
culax reference to pai ochial di ricts. 
But he found ſo much merit and 
ability, and ſs many uſeful facts 
and frzpoytant obſervations, in the 
vers that were ſent to him, that 
he could not think of depriving the 
clergy of the credit they were entitled 
to derive from fuch laborious ezer- 
tions; and be was induced to give 
the work in its preſent ſhape of a 
collection of their reſpective papers. 
Whether the ſame plan is to be 
perſevered in, or whether more re: 
ularity and connexion are to be 
attended to in future, will Look 
on the unanimity and diſpatch with 
which the clergy tranſmit the ae; 
ceffary information to the author. 
This account of the nature and de- 
ſign of the work, which we haye 
draun from the preface, will ſuffi⸗ 
ciently apprize our readers of what 
they may expect to meet with in it, 
and of the great utility of ſuch,; 
lan, in diffuſing information, ane 
improvement over the country. 
And, conſidering the extent to which 
it is meant to be carried, we do 
not heſitate in ſubſeribing to the 
obſervation of Mr. Dempſter, « that. 
no publication of equal informa- 
tion and curioſity has appeared. in 
Great Britain ſince Doo 


and authentic facts which it re- 
cords,” it muſt be reſorted to by 
every future ſtateſman, pliiloſopher, 
and divine, as the beſt baſis that 


— 


IR E 44 miday.. 
Book; and that from the ample. 


lies, publihed inp 89, from! 


Dominiqa, containing a Deſctiſt 


ha. gs ran for p 
tical ſpeculation.”*,;: {1-1 

ok took Deleted, ana 
graphical Deſcription of every $ 
in Scotland. including the North 
and Weſtern Iſles, with ſome # 
gount of the Curioſities, Antiq 
ties, and preſent State of the Cai 
try,” is a publication which 
drayn up in imitation of Dr. 
kin's work, entitled “ England! 
lineated, with the view of c 
pleting, on a plan nearly fimil 
a deſcription of the whole of G 
Britain. We recommend this p 
lication, as an intelligent and u 
ful one, and what is particu 
adapted to the information and 
tertainment of young -perſons, 
whole, uſe it is chicfly intend 
The authorities which the aut! 
has conſulted, are the lateſt : 
beſt that could be obtained; and 
has alſo, as 3 Arkin, 
the aſſiſtance uable private 
reſpondents, in rendering his me 
more perfect. To this volume tt 
is prefixed a map of Scotland, 2 
of the iſlands capied from 4 


actual ſur ve. often $i! 
The. Hiſtory! of the Iſland 


uns... Situation, (Extent, Clim 
—.— Rivers: Natural! 
ductions, &c. by Thomas 'Atwork 
was written with the view of din 
ing, the attention of governm 
9 22 to a part of « 
Weſt India poſſeſlions, which, 
withſtanding that it is diſtinguil 
by ſome peculiar advantages, 4 
capable of being rendered eu 
ingly profitable to the mol 
country, has been too much N 
lected. This hiſtory is drawn 
in à plain and perſpicuous man 
and ie, apparently, | accurate 3 
faithful. 1 The authot's obſe 
tious on the natural hiſtory, 29 


amerce” of the iſlan d, contain 
wy intereſting particulats; and 
z account of its capture by the 
h, during the late war, and 
ir conduct while in poſſeſſion of 
b minute ad cirdumſtantial. 
The « Narrative of the Loſs of 
Groſvenor "Eaſt Indis man, &c. 
mpiled from the Examination of 
an Hynes, by Mr. Geo: ge Car- 
contains little, if any authen- 
matter, relative to that melan- 
jolly event, r not 755 
| ffion of the publi 

| . — which Ach a 

known circumſtances was ori- 
ally confined within a narrow 
mpaſs, our author's induſtry has 
hated to the ſize of an octavo vo- 
ne. This he has done, partly, 
epiſodes relative to the country 
( its inhabitants, extracted from 
terfon aud Vaillant, and, partly, 


in, bis own reflections and remarks. 
ue per- plates deſeriptive of the 
5 aitrophe,' and engraved from 
e t Carter's deſigns, embelliſh the 
pd, native) 1027 to qom & ον⁰ν,L,Lz' 2 
1 AW The 4 Narrative of the Building, 


| a Deſcripron' of' the Conſtruc- 
of the Edyſtone Lighthouſe with 
ne, Kc. by John Smeaton, Civil 
deer, F. R. 8. Imperial Folio“, 
well urkten and intereſtin 
for which the public in gene- 
b well as men of ſcience, are 
* indebted to the ingenious 
r. The ſubie of it is very 
bomon, and important in 2 
bual view ; and the athor's de- 
dining, and written "With" per- 
1 1 . * | 
ax, Mr. Smeaton has given ati 
it of the light-houſe on 
. point, mr the mouth of 


"ver Humber; which was 
Rd under his fafpeRion. This 


vo plates, Which are entitled 
duch commmendation; among 


j 


b liglily inſtructive + and en- 


id work is Huſtfated by twen-. 
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which are repreſentations, of the ſe- 
veral light-houles,, that have bee 
erected on the Edyſtone rocks, 

an elevation and. ſcction of that 
built on Spurn-ponjRt. 
The © Hiſtorical , Report on 
Ramſpate Harbour, written, by or- 


- der of, and addrefſ;d; to the f ruſ. 


tees“ by the ſame author, is publiſh- 
ed with a view, to inform the world 
of the improved ſtate, of Ramſgate 
harbour; and alſo of the uvexpett+ 
ed difficulties. which occurred in the 

rogreſs and actual execution of 
that lang deſired eſtahliſhment. 
This Hiſtorical Report we have read 
with conſiderable pleaſue; and we 


warmly r:commend the peruſal. of 


it, in order that the adyantages to 
be derived from that great national 
work may be univerſally under- 
ſtocd. In the concluſion the author 
ſtates, that evidence can be produ- 
ced, that the harbour has been, this 


winter, the means of ſaving a great 


many ſhips and veſſels, and property 
to the amount of between two and 
three hundred thouſand pounds, 
with a great number of. valuable 
lives, which otherwiſe would have 
been driven on the flats and rocks, 


aud in all probability loſt. Since 


the publication of this work, we 
have ſern a ſtatement which aſſerts, 
on good grounds, that from the 
commencement of the work, above 
eight thouſand lives have. been ſaved 
by the conſtruction of this artificial 
harbour, and property to the amount 
of more than ſour millivns.. ,; ,. 
"Intimately connected with, hiſto» 
ry are thoſe branches of the fine 
arts which afſiſt in developing traces 
of the religion, manners, hiſtocy, 
or taſte of foi mer ages. or which 
are deſigned tg perpetuate. the 
memory of extraorinary perſons, 
and of ſignal events, iy moderu 
times. Among other branches, that 
of engraving was practiſed in very 
early times; and the precious re- 
2 2 mains 


is comparatively, 


1244 
mains of the artiſts of Let c 
this his line, compo 901. de e 
eſt treaſures in 35 505 celeb 
modern capinets. The num by 
1 al of theſe remains eſpecia 
175 of ſuch 4 1155 moſt e ane 
15 aulhip, or in 
(a Ms 
any yea 
os ing „ artiſts, to copy ſcarce 
uable gems; which, in 
nſtances, has been done with, in mpeg V0 
an. aſtofiiſhing deytce of accuracy 
and perfection, that 1 is not an eat y 
tter to diſtinguiſh ,, them from 
Hi originals... Amung modern ar: 
fil, Mic. Taſhe i is, entitled to diſtin. 
0 ame; and. No well. known 
iverſal admired collection i 
Gated. whether we conſider, the 
number or the. excellence of the 
articles. Thole of our readers who 
wiſh for 2 ticular account and 
explanation of, thoſe articles, h hay 
it now in thei 18 power, to conſu 
ta Deſcri j $124 atalogue of a. gener 
ral Collection 9 ancient and mo: 
dern Engraved Gems, Cameos. as } 
well as Inta glios, k aken from the 


moſt celebrated * N \ Ev 
rope; caſt in <xlovred Pats, = 


Ename! god oY Iphur, by 
Taſſie, Modeller; 1 11 
deſcribed 11 1505 aſe, 

uſtr ated \ with, latch "X 


2 Vols. to.“ 10 FER ang Eng git. 
This catalogue, is arranged in a 
milar manner with that of the a 
be Winckelmann, which 4977 
baron Stoſch's collection. 
divided into, two. claſſes. Te is 
claſs conſiſis ok Egyptain 18 
dj ng. 911 e inkcripl 
895 jeroglyphi We or... 
hol; Abraxaz n ali ſmans * 
noftics, . Bafilideans, Ae! Fer- 
Tot and. Parthian cains z 
Og ions, * Indian, Arabic, . 421 
Perſian N ; and Greek and 


- 
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a perfect, ta te 


It has, therefore, ſor ed 
been the employment devi 


Roman coins, relatipg to ſubjeqqz 
myology, the, te of teh 

to Miſcellaneo 
fahre. Te be ſecond Ca tows 


12 ry en relating t 


ament, 90 
os legen dies, together vit 


portraits of OYereigns and celebra 
characters, unknown heads, a 
1 5 and micellaneous coins 
diſcourſe to thel 

An and in his deſcriptio 
. explanations, Mr. Raſpe d 
cove a conſiderable ſhare 
know! ledge, claflical learning, 
0 gee with the commen 
opinions of other, writers vl 
have. engaged in fimilar taſks: þ 
we cannot en ey. acquit him 


errors and y roſs 4 iet ies. N 
plates hi illufrate. his deſcry 


tions are. fifty-ſeyen in number, a 
are executed Wy great Ceurad 
and, e ee ue the claffic 

ſchola are the iran, and 


promi ie. muc 1 bras 7 
. rom 98 


I 
12 159 leponigence and wore 
tions with, many 18 . Perio 
ah anos, r1ginal Pieces of | 
ver. far FROM 


1 7 15 Be it. $ curd 
frequent oppactuil 
8 Lge 


numerous. Works, in Cl 
1 2 eries o 


Eur. e 

dug, periodical L 

2 preſen! 25 1 ther 1 
be coufiued. to Mr, Boſy 


. 


en of 25 


he TE aud Ve 


EAN SK 
— 


{elatieous Werk, we cannot, 
haps, give bir readers a better 
eo may zdopting he words of the 
1 nſtead,” fays he, of melt- 
down my materials into one mals, 
ain. {conſtantly ſpeaking in my own 
 W118-r{on, by which 1 1 have A 
bai ted to have more merit in he 
1 15 of the work, I reſolved 
Le and chlarge upon the ex- 
Jent plan of Mr. Maſon, in his 
oy OO CR nat- 
tive is exp uin, con · 
. and . 5 I furniſh'it, to the 
ability, but in the chro- 
men $1 12285 Tl ohnſon's life, 
or trace a5 diſtin Aly as I can, 
ar by year, T produce, wherever 
min uy power, his own minutes, 
Re converſation, being con- 
cri ed that this mode is more live- 
md will make my reader better 
pres Vith bim, than even 
of thoſe” were who actually 


lafl 
r bo Him, ey could only know 
4 whereas, ' —— is 
f re an rin of intelli 
f the ch — by wien 
Vader is 12 "habe unde 
Pd Alnftr4redl?” With 
" NN N Mr.” 1 
| paging in * a 
. my d 4 . recolleQed, that 
is Get united! My Dr. Johnfon in 
* dk. r for more 
11 2 ben had the 
xr dem of wiring 15 Ne conſtant- 
"= WI." View, of 5h circurnſtance 
by © dofior was appriſed, and fro 
Wa to time, While e author pai 
c © cooſtant and affiduous atten- 
* Ps fatisfic@ his enquiries by 


iP cating to him different fac 

or his life; and that he has 

"=" favoured with the moſt R. 
communications of 


5 der intimate” friends of the doc 
77 ' 1 * 5 W Mr. Bof- 


42 ed in a manner 
1 us conftderable 


0 


ers was the author 
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entertainment; while at the ſame 


time, we are ready to acknowledge; 
that his wol k is 1 unneſ- 
farily tedious and prolix by the too 
frequent "inſertions of unintereſt- 
ing converſation,” and of itn 
anerdateh and remitks. With 
{pe to the freedom in which be 
ath indulyed himſelf of mention- 
ing facts, and of detailing private 


converſation, which can afford no 


tificationto his readers, but may 
injure the feelings of living charuc - 
ters, we conſider it to be highly re- 
prehenſible. The picture Which 
the author ' has drawa of his wy 
is, upon the whole, an accurate 


juſt one; natwithſtanding that the 


irtiaſity of friendſhip hath occa- 
m__ him to give a colouring to 
it, which, many will contend, rend - 
ers it à too flattering likeneſs. 
The | ſtyle and language of this 
work, with a'"few exceptions, are 
plain, upaffeRed, and perſpicuous. 
The next publication which we 
ſhalt introduce. to out readers is, 
an on the Life and Cha. 
cod rater bf John Lord Somers, Baron 
of 12 alſo 4 Sketch of an 
Fully the Life and Character of 


Ear] of Hardwicke; 

be inſerted ina compendious 

of Worceſterſhire, by R. 
Cook With to 


ey 
the public life of lord Somers, but 
litle is fr in nos Os cy: What is 
chiefly imereſting is, the ac- 


cotint of tne amy of So and 


their mode of living at the White 
Ladies, a religious houſe in Wor- 
ceſter, and the contexions 28 
Mr. Somers in eatly life. 
his atternpt to that Mr. Sem. 
- | they the \ of a 
ub, fo generally attribu to 
Dr. Swift, K mid that Mr. Fenk 
4 greatly deficient,” To this 
y are 


© adder, 4 liſt of lord Som- 


er's writings, epitaphs of his fa- 
"4 mily, 


— a. A. 2 — 
I * * 
—— — — 
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mily, &c. letters, and other extracts 
from-manuſcripts and printed books, 
The-Sketch of an Eſſav on the Life 
and Character of lord Hardwicke, 
is, chiefly recommended by the en- 
ſertion of two: letters: one from 


Mr. Bentham, a reſpectable lawyer Vi 


of 80 years old, whðiꝓłi&3peww his 16rd: 
ſhip well, and the other from a cor- 
reipondent who chuſes that his 
name ſhall be concealed. Theſe 
letters exhibit very different pictures 
of lord Hard wicke: bat which of 
them approaches neareſt to natrire, 
we will not take upon ourſelves to 
determine without farther infotma- 
tion. Mr. Cookſey will, doiibtlefs, 
render theſe biograph ical ſketch 

more regular and complete, before 
they are inſerted inhis projected 
biſtary. 1 nn DH⁰muum e 5917 
The“ Vie of the Character 
and Public Services of the ate John 


Howard, eſq. L. L. D. F. R. S. by of each, at numerous meetings 
John Aikin, is a blographi- . Which he Was introduced Dy 


cal publication of conſiderable me- 
tit; and hich will be read with 


eaſure by every perſon Who has 
— e Actions of that cele- 
brated philanthropiſt. Dr. Aikin's 


knowledge of Mr. Howard was d 
rived fram a 
with him, and ga long continued 
interrourſe of intimate friendſhip. 
After a particular and aecurate ac- 
count of his private life, our biogra- 
— relates, in ehronological order, 
is various movements as a public 
character; and the meaſures of ge- 
neral utility in which he engaged, 
with a diſintereſted and perſevering 
fortitude, :of which the world can 
beaſt feuẽ examples. This relation 


is accompanied with! judicions and 


lyſes of his different pubſicätions, 
and a variety of incidental reflec- 
tions and remarks,” which do ctedit 
10 the author's Knbwledge of the 
world, to his:candotir, and to his hu- 
mianity. The character of Mr. 


perſonal — CNY 


Howard, with which Dr, Aik 
85 10 his a drawn wi 
equal judgment and impartiali 
As 4 Fe ILY this wok is cc 
rect, unaffected, and elegant. 

„The EuJogies of Howard, 
Viſion,” are alfo_a proper triby 
of reſpect to the memory of U 
excellent man, In this work | 
author repreſents himſelf as intr 
duted, in a viſion, by affetion u 
ſenſibility, to the paradiſe of t 
glory, over which gratitude 
admiration preſide.” fa this x 
diſe he finds three magnißce 
ſtructures, devoted to the profcliu 
of law, medicine, and theolog 
in which panegyrics ate accuſtome 
to be pronounced on diſtinguiſh 
characters. The elegant and 
mated eulogies which compoſe th 
little volume, he repreſents to ha 
been delivered by the. preſid 


The * Memoiz ; of | the late 2 
John Weſley, A. M. with 2 Rev 
of his Life and Writings, and 
Hiſtory of Methociſm, from 
| in 172 to f 
preſent Time, by, [vn Hang 
\. B. n 3 V ogg.“ were writte 
ptincipally, during the life of i 
celebrated” ſubject pf them, and 
niſned fince his death. Mr. Ha 0 
ſon ſeems to have ſpared no pal 
to acquire information concern 
this father of the methodiftic f 
and the ple with whom he 
ei4ted. He has diligently read 
Weſley's writings in general, pi 
ticutacty his ſermons, journals, a 
controverſial pieces; the cor 
W 0" the 12 of 
Welle At 1 bers rom 17 
to 72 and 1 availed h 
ſelf kene, ef the, advanag 
much private information. M. 
theſe aids, he has with great it 


17 
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n compoſed, a judicious and inter- 
fing narrative, for which the pub- 
is much indebted to him. We 
gere that he hath endeavoured 
| — a 5 00 which Hhould be, 

ble, „a juſt! tranſ- 
Ie and nature.“ As 
| N our information will enable 
$ to determine, he is faithful and 
martial,” Many of his remarks 


dera aud well informed mind; 
, together with his attention to 
recommendations of arrange- 
et Ido Kyle, eutitle him to a, re- 
able rank among the biogra- 
Rf the age. 
The « Account of the. Life. and 
Frinngs of Thomas Day, eſq. by 
4 ng eld.“ contains _yiew 
the opinions, principles, aud. aa 
tions of 2 Nur of exem 
mate e ne la 
a Nero, of wor — 
und and co itytion now 75 
(a ſteady friendſhip to the xi 


11 80 San . i book has 


end of the riſing, generation, 
. Kel appears to have had 3 
acient LID e of Mr. Day, to 
l bo et wich . ac- 
7 and, juſt, diſcrimioation { 
ee 'of it ahounds in 
| nd uſeful obſervations. - 
. * Ad of che Life and 
3 Jahn Law, of Lauriſton, 
mptro = General. of wal a 
ſes in France,“ tereſtin 
u pleaſing N 0 we 15 ——— 
ach contains am york to 
7 0 curioſity of 28 reader. 
e ir produc nal f d 
0 


mn ta, had e yeen, 

df ee haracters _ 
der times; e n attention 
the ircumſtadcks 4 his life, as 
N nay afford ſeaſon able 7 


itte 
of il 
and 


Han 
> pal 


feover.. him to - be. poſſeſſed of a before 


ſtlength of 


whory an, eſtabliſhed fame as 
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monition to the politicians of the 
ſent day. This work, we are 
informed, is an a part ot a large 
work intended ſor the preſs, enti 
60 A Topog 
theParith of Cramond, in which the 
author promiſes à variety of 
graphical anecdotes relative to emĩ- 
nent and diſtinguiſned men, which, 
if we may judge from the 
us, cannot fail of Provin 
acceptable to the public. | . 
Engliſh readers whoſe u- 
rioſity was excited by the (account 
which we gave of the “ Mernoirt 
of the Duke de Richlieu, Sc.“ in 
our view of the literature of Frants - 
for the year 1790, are nou preſent- 
with an opportunity of  gratify- 
ing "that paſſion : as that work has 
— tranſlated — their native 
Wnguage, by a perſon who appears 
to have had the proper requilites fos | 
ſuch an uadertakipg.. 29 2! 
Ihe Secret Memoirs of Robert 


| an Parades, ritten bv him 
0 wh is, of mankind... 415 | ſe 


Od coming out of the Buſtile, ; 
are a tranſtation from the French, of 
what appears to be an authentic. 
account of the _— tra — 
tions of à Fren —— Engla 
during the progreſs ot the late war: 
authentic we mean wit: regard to 
Gu fn yo i that capa of "by 

og oyed in that 


ſucceſs in Eg — | 


prejudicial ta the intereſts of this 
country. We heſitate, however, at 
admitting ſome of the. facts which 
he relates: and wriſh to be intre · 
ame when. we find him endea- 

to involve a number of per- 


8 — - 


crime of the daſeſt and moſt r 
te treachery. 

1 he Sketch of the Character 

of his Royal Highaeſs the Prince 

of, Denmark, &.“ contains a 

ſg view. of the talents and diſ-. 


24 po fi 


raphical Deſeriptioti of 


- 


* 
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poſition of the heir apparent to that 
* who, if we N 
to general report, promi to 

15 the influence of the crown, 
in diffuſing knowledge, literature, 
and liberty, among the enſlaved 

| of an arbitrary -govern- 
ment. Conſidering theſe to be his 
views, r who 
appears to be: a forezgner, is un- 
buunded in the os ds 
beſtows on the ſubject of his. eulogy, 
But what is principally curious and 
intereſting in this publication is, the 
review. which. it gives. of the: pre» 
ſent ſtate of literature, and the po- 
lite arts in Denmark; and the 
anecdotes which it contains of the 


illuſtrious characters which adorn 


that kingdom. * 0 . rte 
The d Authentic Memoirs and 
Sufferings of Dr. William Stahl, 8 
German Phyſician, written by -him- 
ſelf, at his Enlargement in 1789, 
tranſlated from W =o 
tain. an affecting intereſti 
narrative of the craelties which he 
author underwent, from the in — 
ſation, at Goa, which muſt; flu 
a—_ humane and feeling breaſt. 
Surely the maſt higotted Portugueſe 
will not be long before he follows 
the example. of his mare ealight- 
ened - catholic : brethren, . who have 
emancipated themſelves from the 
ſhackles of that tyrannical andimpi- 
ous inſtitution! oo 
The Life of Joſeph Balfamo, 
commonly called Count Caglioſtro, 


containing the ſingular Adventures 


af that extraordinary Perſonage, 
from his Birth untill his Impriſon · 
ment in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, 
ec.“ is a tranſlation from. the g. 
nal proceedings againſt that .profli- 


gate character, which wexe publiſhed” 


at Rome, by order qt tha Apoſtolic 
chamber. Thoſe: who are light- 
ed with a rei ab of uncommon ad- 


A 


the author in publiſting this volume 


which artful impoſture can pratif 
on the weak and credulous, will rel 
ceive conſiderable entertainmen 
from the peruſal of this volume 
We-ſhall only add, that the crim 
of which Balſamo had been guil 
againſt ſociety, were not the alſedgeſ 
motives for the ſentence of per 
tual impriſonment, which his Ro 
man "judges paſſed on him, but 
ta their eternal.difgrace, the pratic 
of free maſonry. - In the ercleſu 
tical ſtate, whorver can be convis 
ed. of performing the myſterics 
that innocent and benevolent in 
ſtitution, is deemed guilty of cap 
tal ſelony. 2 
The 4 Memairy of the firſt forty 
2 — Thy: of Ja 
” 1 reſent. Bookſelleſ ume 
in Che Stregt, Hoorbelde, Lee 
e . 
the author's progreſs through lif 
from the ſituation of # jourveyma 
ſhaemoker, to. that of a boe 
lor who, if we may engdit bis ow! 
declaration, regcives anmyal prof 
ſrom his bufineſs:t6- the amount « 
four thouſand pounds. Two n 
tives feem to have | Cit 
the author's mind when he e 
mined to write theſe menioirs: vi 
nity, and intereſt. For! the twi 
manyallowances will be made, wie 
the prifan change in 18 Circum 
— — The latter 
the life of all trade; and juſtifie_ 


III 


w 
- 
= — 


g B-3-5 92 PR. 


= 


as a larger ſpecies of advertiſement 
in which he makes uſe of every 2 
lowable art in n 
oun ſhop and goods it wil 
be imagined that the incidents at 
* the life of ſuch a perſon # 
Ir. Lackington, have been ve 
important or. intereſting. f. 
makes the moſt, however,; of the 
occurrendes he met with; and we 
hate frequently been diverted b 
his narrative; and remarks. en 


* 
* 
14 


ag gs 


1-4 Ry - 


« Tbe Life of Thomas Paine, 
k _—— of the — Man, 
Francis Old % A. M.“ is an at- 
1 Nees The Ader of the wir 
; "by artifice and fraud. Inſtead 
being a/defence of the wk 
f Paine, it is, chiefly,” an att 
u dis offences againſt grammar, 
propriety” of language, which 
il not weigh much in the ſcale 
winſt| the principles for which 
bat author contends. "What is 
fled the Life of Thomas Paine, 
anpt to throw much abuſe and 
firt on that obnoxious character, 
21 u variety of facts rela- 
ie to his private fte for the 
| of | which we Have the evi- 
of Mr. Franeis Oldys; . Fi 
0 i ſeems; is a borrowrd ane, 
m ar the: f nsch 40 
ow nüfhar has choſen to 
rem n were 00 
tunee to the 0 > vt 
weurKe' kninwledpe bach 
2 charter of” x 7 — 
ole 110 not rey dm the authenti 

] ptr ane 

a. bauch hantrront 1 


"The firſr wor whith offers itſelf 

dur notitv in the next department 

# our »"Mſtory* is the 2d. 

of of Mr Groſe r i Antiquities 

ener Srothand I” n 7onr taft year's 

yol j ait, we announced the publi- 

x of che 1 ff. val. of this ns 

* do the author's” 

Ig ny Led n — 
ack We re. 


R ee — 
r Which we then Lave of the 
— : ſtricttiy applicable to tlie 
ume before” 5; and we congra - 
Une them on ödtwaing ſo rich 
Wacceſhon to they ſtores for in- 
action and entertainment. 

The public ute likewiſe ee 
wird an acceptable offerin 4 
de uſtrations of Britih 


h Rography, and Manner "bs 


Edmund Lod 


krion in mis N 


neral ch. : 


| 
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the Reign of Henry VIII. Edward 
VI. Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. 
Exhibited in a Series of Original 
Papers, ſelected from the Manu- 
ſcripts' of the noble Families of 
Howard, Talbot, Cecil, &c. by 
Lodge, . Purſuivant 
of Arms, F. S. A.“ in three 
vols. 4to. Of the curious and in- 
tereſting pieces which compoſe theſe 
volumes, thoſe which are entitled 
the Talbot Papers, were extracted 
from fifteen volumes of manuſcript 
which are preſerved in the College 
of Arms, to which they were pre- 
ſented by Henry the fixth, duke of 
Norfolk, in the line of the Hows» 
ards. The Howard Papers were 
ſelected - partly from” the ſame vo- 
lumes, and partly from manuſcri 
in the pole on sf the . duke 
of en The 
came into che poſſeſſion of the au- 
ary, fatherz as reſiduary legatee 
tos a lady, Abele Eonnexions, it is 
$ obtained tn Hlieithy 
mm the Cteit-family ; the ori 
\ "therefore, have” been _ 
to the uis 
bury. heſe — | 
are arranged, as neaffy as alfible,. 
in chronoloyicat order; and are it. 
Juſtratel by a variety of biographi- 
cal anecdotes, Jocal facts, and pers 
tinent remarks, which the. ber 
has collected and digeſted with 
— and care, a0 thrown into 
FIR of notes. The hiſtoflan 
and the annalift- may draw much 
mportant and curious information 
from theſe volumes; particularly, 
from the intereſting d6chments 
which they contain relative to the 
vafortunate Mary Queen of Scots, 
and the corteſpondeage of Eliza- 
beth and her miniſters, with George 
earl of Shrewſbury, during fiftecn- 
years in which he had the cuſtody” 
of that princeſs. This work is ele- 
guntly pi inted, According to the 
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orthography of the originals, and 
is ornamented with plates of mo- 
numents, portraits, and autographs. 

„The Antiquities of Ireland, by 
Edward Ledwich, L.L. B. M. K. 
8, and F. S. A. of London and Scot- 
land, confiſt of a number of de- 
tached eflays on ſubjects relative to 
the antiquities of our ſiſter king - 
dom, which were written at ſuch 
times as the author could ſpare from 


clerical and domeſtic avocations, 


and are uſhered beſore the public 
under cke patronage. of the Rev. 
Dean Conte, „who devotes a large 
portion of his ample fortune to its 
nobleſt uſe, the encouragement of 
letters, arts, and induftry.” Our 
lmits will not permit us to ſpecify. 
the — | —— have 
employed en of Mr. Ledwich. 
We. can, —— aſſure our read 


ers, that many of them are curious 
and important, and diſcover the 


author to be learned, ingenious, 
and indefatigable in the labours of 
an antiquary. He ſhews, likewiſe, 
on many occafions, that he is too 
philoſophic to be influenced by the 
prejudices of ſome of his rountry- 
men, in favour of the claims of 
Ireland, to a very early civilization. 
The ſubjects treated · of in this vol. 
are illuſtrated by thirty ſeven plates. 
Mr. James Carmichael's publica - 
tion, entitled, « Various Facts con- 
cerning the Peerage of Scotland, col · 


lected from the public Records, ori- 
inal Inſtruments, and authentic 


anuſcripts; to which is added an 
Appendix containing many original 

Papers, & c.“ conſiſts of ſeveral cu- 
rious and intereſting extracts from 
the records that are ſtill preſerved 
in the Advocate's Library at Edin- 
burgh, relative to the Scattiſh no- 
bilitv, which, will be highly prized 
by the antiquary, and the hiſtorian. 
4 he, extracts, from the mabuſcripts 
10191143316 40 vdo | Anlage 
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of fir James Balfour, Lyon king of 
arms to Charles I. are particularly 
valuable. 

The“ Archæologia Cornu-Bri- 
tannica, or an Eſſay to preſerve the 
ancient Corniſh Language, con- 
taining the Rudiments of that Dia- 
lect, &c. by Wm. Pryce, M. D.“ 
is a work that will be principally 
acceptable to philologiſts. The ob- 
ject of the author is to ſhew, that 
the Corniſh Britiſh, which he dif. 
tinguiſhes very preciſely from the 
modern Corniſh - dialect, is the 
moſt pure, and neareſt the original 
language of this iſland, of any ſpeech 
now uſed in Armorica, or the north- 
ern provinces of France, Great Bri- 
tain, and Ireland: that jt is genu- 
ine, as introduced . from the Shorts 
of Greece and Sidon.“ On this 
work Dr. Pryce has beſtowed great 
labour and induſtry: with what 
ſucceſs, we muſt leave to others, 
who haye more leiſure aud greater 


knowledge for, a N iating the 
mevit of backs, "ga 2 In 
drawing up this eſſay; our author 
hath àavailed himſelf of the re- 
ſearches ot others who have preced- 
ed him in ſimilar ee of 
a vocabulary found in the Cotton 
library, and of the communications 
which he received from different 
The Wr Lat dh 
Deſcription of the County of De. 
von, by fir William Pole, of Col- 
combe and Shute, Knight, &c.“ 
who died in 1635, are printed from 
an autograph in the poſſeſſion of his 
lineal deſcendant, ſir John William 
de la Pole, bart. To the papers by 
our eminent antiquary, Many ad- 
ditions have been wa by his ſon, 
which art diſtinguiſhed from his 
father's by being printed in ita- 
lics. The future Hiſtorians of that 
bene 
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benefit from this publication, which 
the oe da prevented him 
ſtom competing. 5000 
The treatiſe entitled “a conciſe 
Hiſtory - of Cheſter, from the moſt 
authentic and: reſpectable Authors, 
ke.“ is — — — a = 
who; appeary to have bern labori · 
08s in His — | and accurate 
in his ſtatements, hen not under 
the guidance of fable and tradition. 
What he calls his deſcriptive and 
lively obſervations on the manners, 
cuſtoms, - & c. of the inhabitants, 
ue written in too quaint, and fre- 
quently in too ludicrous a 3 
ſuit the ſolemn [gravity of the ſtu- 
dent in antiquarian lore. The 
ground-plan, of the city and ſuburbs 
of Cheſter, , with which this little 
work is embelliſhed, appears to be 
accurately, dran. 
The Hi of Derby, from the 
remote Ages af Antiquity, to the 
Year 1791, c by W. f utton, F. A. 
8.8.“ is the production of another 
author, who is rather deſirous of 
deing accounted a merry wag, and 
entertaining ſtory teller, than a 
1 porer over muſty manu- 
ripts, or the veſtiges of his barba- 
rus anceſtors. We mean nut by 
this obſervation to exclude him from 
the honours due to thoſe who have 
exerciſed a laudable induſtry in to- 
pographical reſearches. His account 
A the: Gtuation,:; air, ſoil, &c. of 
n illuſtrious families 
Who: have inherited its honours, of 
n trade, amuſements, remarkable 
decurrenees, eminent men, and the 
Kjacent: ſeats; of the gentry, will 


ennvey information to the reader, 
vhile his digreſſions and incidental 
remarks will frequently amuſe him. 


This work is ornamenied with ſcve- 
al plates, ich do; credit both to 
neator and the engraver. 
The Hiſtory of the Town of 
Taunton, in the County of Somer- 
kt, embelliſhed with plates, by 


1251 


Joſhua Toutmin A. M..“ is a judi- 
cious and pleaſing piece'of local hif- 
tory, which merits the encourage - 
ment of the numerous liſt of ſu 
ers, by whom it is patroniſed: It 
is a regular and methodical work, 
divided it-into- fix chapters. In the 
frit chapter, Mr. Toulmin deſcribes 
the ancient ſtate of the town, its 
ſituation, antiquities, and other cirs 
cumſtances. he ſecond chapte: 
treats of the public buildings. The 
third chapter contains an account'of 
the civil conftitution of the town: 
the fourth, af its trade, manufsQures, 
and navigation; the fifth, bf the 
itical tranſactions and revolutions 

in which it has been the ſcene of 
action; and the ſixth, of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the ton, with the mo- 
dern improvements and population. 
In this work Mr. Toulmin has 
equally avoĩded the faults of frivo- 
lous detail, and dry unintereſting 
narrative. His materials ſerm to 
have been draun from authentic 
fources ; and they preſent us with 
a number of inſtructive and enter- 
taining facts. intermixed with'a va- 
nety of ſenſible, important, and in- 
tereſting —— Mr Toul- 
min propoſes to publiſh an appen- 
dix, "a —— me · 
moirs of eminent ons connected 
with the town and neighbourhood, 
epitaphs, ch ical tables &c. 
&c. which will be a very proper 
addition to the work before us. 

he Hiſtory and Antiquities ot 
Tewksbury, from the earlieſt pe- 
riods to the preſent Time, oollected 
from ancient Records, and other 
authentic Materials, is a publicati- 
on which poſſeſſes conſiderable merit, 
although it may not be entitled to 
à dignified rank among local hiſto- 
ries. It contains a conciſe, and, we 
believe, an accurate account of 
whatever is wor thy of attention in 
the hiſtory of Tewkſbury, or de- 
ſerves the notice of ſtrangers ; and 
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may be recommended to thoſe who 
paſs through that town, as an uſe- 
ful and reſpectable directory. 
The Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of Claybrook, in the County of 
Leiceſter, &c. by the Rev. A. Macau - 
lay, A. M.“, is likewiſe a pleaf- 
ing and well written little treatiſe. 
it is not drawn up in the ſtrict and 
formal order of hiſtory ; but is, 
notwithſtanding, ſufficiently inſtruc- 
tive with reſpect to the topography 
and antiquitiesof Claybrook, while 
the author's incidental obſervations 
render it entertaining to general 
readers. a 
Among the books of travels 
which have been publiſhed during 
the year 1791, there hath appeared 
a third vol. of Travels into Po- 
land, Ruſſia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, & c. by W. Coxe, A. M. 
F. R. S. &c.“ The general merits 
of Mr. Coxe, as a writer of tra. 
wels are ſo well known, that it 
would” be 'a- needleſs taſk» for us to 
enter into the appreciation of them. 
It will be ſufficient, therefore, that 
we inform our readers what are the 
general contents of this volume. It 
contains obſervations made by the 
author, during a ſecond tour into 
the northern kingdoms, which are 
given in addition to thoſe formerly 
publiſhed by him; and an account 
of Jutland, Norway, Livonia, 
Eourland, and Pribffia, ' which he 
d not” viſited on Mis former jour- 


ney. ng other curious parti- 
for wh: ang with an — of 
the execution of the counts Struen- 
* Yee and Brandt gj a view of the pre- 
jent ſtate of the Swediſh govern- 
ment, commerce, navigation, reve- 


enquiry into the populatiomof Nor- 
way; anecdotes relative to Guſta- 
vus Vaſa; à plan for the effabliſh- 
ment of ſchools in the ſeveral go- 
vel ments of Ruſſia; an account of 


containing ma | 
coins, illuſtrative of the geography 
and antiquities of ancient Greece. 
To youn 
recommend this work, as more re- 
| | 'plete than any we have for a lony 
nues, expenditure, and bank; an _— 
Aa m | . o — » þ . 
In our attomt of the domeſtic 
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the empreſs of Ruffit's gallery of 
pictures ; ſtatements of "got Bos 
tion, revenue, expenditure, and ar- 
my of Ruflia; and an account of 
the trade of the Pruſſian dominions. 
To theſe, and other important arti- 


cles, Mr. Coxe has added biogra- 


phical memoirs of ſeveral eminent 
men, of which we have given ſpe- 
cimens among our biographical 
anecdotes and characters. In an ap- 
pendix, we have an accurate liſt of 
the governments, provinces, and 
diſtricts of Ruſſia, according to the 
new geographical diviſion of that 
empire. 

In our account of the literature 
of France, for the year 1787, we 
laid before our readers the plan of 
the “ Travels of Anacharſis the 
Younger, in Greece, during the 
Middle of the fourth Century, before 
the Chriſtian Ara; by the Abbe 
Barthelemy, Keeper of the Medals 
in the Cabinet of the King of 
France, and Member of the Royal 
Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles 
Lettres.“ We likewife, in that vo- 
jume, fully expreſſed our idea of the 
great merit and utility of that im. 
portant work; and” it would be fu- 

trflnons'to repeat our former ſeu- 
iments and language. What has 
led us to make theſe obſervations is, 
the appearance of an elegant and 
eine, tranflation of thoſe travels 
into the Englith 58 6 in ſeven 
volumes v vo. with an eighth in to. 
Hates, views, and 


ns we particularly 
me ſren, with int ſtruct on and 


literature of the year 1768, ve 


pave a+ general character, of . 


Tour in England and Scotland, in 


1785. 


ee e and 
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1785, by an Engliſh Gentleman.“ 
This gentleman was Thomas Newte, 
eg. who has republiſhed the work, 
during the preſent year, with nu- 
merous enlargements and altera- 
tions. under the title of Prof] 
and Obſervations, or a Tour in Eng- 
land and Scotland, natural, cco- 
nomical, and literary.” Notwith- 
ſanding that the author in his new 
work, has introduced a number of 
digrefſions, which are frequently 
too long and tedious, we can pro- 
miſe the reader, be he a man of bu- 
neſs, a pplitical œconomiſt, or a 
philoſopher, that he will meet with 
1 entertainment in the peruſal 
it, 
thoſe books of travels 
which, we). th to be recommended, 
4 poſſeſſing very ſuperior merit 
and utility, we meet with “ a Jour- 
ney, thraugh Spain, in the Years 
1-86 and 4 357 with particular At- 
tention to the Agriculture, Manu- 
2 ore Population, 
Reyenue of that Coun- 


May v4 N oy 1976 ofeph Townſend, A.M. 
05K In the firſt volume 

Mr. Townſend, after giving ſome 
Nn ich occurred to him 


jo i reg 2 e 
een d and N 
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which place and its manufactures, 
commerce, and particularly the trade 
of Spain with her colonies. he gives a 
very intereſting deſcription. In the 
third volume he 
from Cadiz to Malaga; from which 
place he paſſes through Granada, 
Carthagena, Alicant, Valencia, and 
Tortoſa, to Barcelona, where his 
journey ends. The diverſified ſcenes 
which occurred in theſe different 
tracks, the manners and morals of 
the p-ople, the natural hiſtory, 


finances, manufactures, and politi- 
cal ceconomy of the country, are - 


rticularly and minutely deſcribed 
by Mr. Townſend; and not any ob- 
jects appear to have — his no- 
tice and examination, that can in- 
tereſt the ſtateſman, the philoſopher, 
or the connoĩſſeur. His own obſer- 
vations and remarks are, many of 
them, novel, — and valu- 
able; and could only proceed from 
an enlightened = liberal mind. 
We wiſh, by this imperfect acconnt 
pf the volumes before us, to excite 
the curiolity of our readers to be- 
come nequainted with them, from a 
conviction that they will afford much 
uſeful information and entertain- 
ment to an inquiſitive mind. The 
Ryle and language of Mr. Town- 
ſend are, in general, RO” 
and correct. 

The . Tour through Italy, con- 


taining full Directions for travel- 


ling in that S ry, &c. 
by Thomas Martyn, B. D. F. R. 8. 
\&c.” is a moſt complete vade mecum 
for inquiſitive travellers. - Beſide all 


neceſlatv information relative to the 


noney, weights, meaſures, — 


of of travelling, the rates of _ 
and accurate -itinera ies, whick-'s e 


accompanied with uſeful ceronpmi- 
cal abſer vatious and: remarks, and 


. pleaſing deſcriptions, it contains 


ample catalogues of æuery thing that 
is curious in architecture, painting, 
ſcul * 


proceeds by ſea 
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ſculpture &c. and very particular 
accounts of the four principal ci- 
ties, Rome, Florence, Naples and 
Venice, with their environs. And 
it is illufirated by au elegant co- 
lotred map, pointing out the diffe- 
rent roads in Italy. Such a work, 
written by a perſon of Mr. Mar- 
tyn's acknowledged ſcience and taſte, 
does not ſtand in need of any re- 
commendation which we can give 
. ' | 

The « Tour from Gibraltar to 
Tangier, Sallee, Mogodore, Santa 
Cruz, Tarudant, and thence over 
Mount Atlas to Morocco &c. by 
W. Lempriere, Surgeon,” is 

vauable acceffion to our ſtock of 
intelligent and amuſing books of 
travels. The object of Mr. Lem- 
priere's journey was, to render me- 
dical aſſiſtance to the favourite ſon 
of the late emperor of Morocco, 
in conſequence of an application from 
that prince to the governor of Gib- 
raltar. While paſſing through the 
country, and during his refidence 
at the emperor's court, he appears 
to have paid great attention to the 
ſtate of that empire, the cuſtoms 
and manners of the inhabitants, the 
court, and the royal harem, to 


5 


which he was admitted in his pro- 


ſeſſional capacity. The narrative 


which he has written is an evidence 
how well he employed his time ; it 


is drawn up in a plain, unaffected 
manner, and contains various par- 
ticulars, wich ſerve to throw a 
light on the preſent ſtate of that 
barbarous and, inhoſpitable country. 
The author's own adventures, which 
occupy a conſiderable part of the 
work, and the remarks with which 


they are interſperſed, are intereſting C 


and entertaining. "ks 
The Voyages and Travels of 
an Indian Interpreter and Trader, 
deſeribing'the Manners and Cuſtoms 
of the North American Indians, &c. 
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by J. Long,” appear to have been 
written by a man of veracity, and 
a ſenſible, judicious obſerver. His 
deſcription of the Indian cuſtoms 
and manners, with which he had 
opportunities of being thoroughly 
acquainted in his numerous tradin 

voyages, and relations of his own al 
ventures, are curious and entertain- 
ing; and will be found of conſider- 
able uſe to thoſe who may engage 


in the Indian commerce. To ſuch 


perſons, likewiſe, his account of the 
poſts ſituated on the river St. Law. 
rence, lake Ontario, &c, and his 
vocabulary of the Chipeway lan 
guage, &c. &c. will be an acceptable 


preſent. Theſe. travels are accom- 


panied with a map of the country 
and ſtations which Mr. Long viſited, 
or of which he received accurate 
accounts from other travellers. 

© The Route to India through 
France, Germany, Hungary, Tur- 
key, Natolia, Syria, and the Deſart 
of Arabia, &c. with the Diſtances, 
Time,. Mode, and 1 of tra- 
velling, by Captain Matthew je. 
nour, &c. will principally be of 
ſervice to thoſe who, on a political 
or commercial emergency, or from 
motives. of cutioſity, may be deſir- 
ous, of reaching our oriental pol- 


ſeſſions by land. It ſeems to con- 


tain every neceſſary information for 
ae e 1 — is written with 
lainneſs an icuity; 
F The Otfrvation? and Re- 
marks made during a Voyage to the 
Iſland, of Teneriffe, Amſterdam, 
the Marian Iſlands near Van Die- 
men's Land, Otaheite, &c. and from 
thence to Canton, in the Brig Mei- 
cury, commanded by John Ren'y 
ox, eſq. by Lieut. George Morti- 
mer, of the Marines,“ do not offer 
many important additions to tit 
eographical or hiſtorical kno#- 
ſedge, which has been ſupplied by 


other voyagers who have e 
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de ſame ſeas. They are written, 
dowever, in a modeſt and ſenſible 
manner, and contain ſome facts and 
grrumſtances / hich are curious and 
worthy attention. 

« The Diſcoveries of the French 
in 1768, and 1769, to the South 
Faſt of New Guinea, with the ſub- 
ſequent Viſits to the ſame Iflands, 
by Engliſh Navigators, &c.” tranſ- 
lated from the French, will not af- 
ford much entertainment to thoſe 
who are converſant with the voy- 
es of Cook, Bougainville, and 
more” recent navigators. But it 
does not ſeem to be ſo much the de- 
ien of the author, to convey new 
information reſpecting thoſe coun- 
tries, as to ſupport the claims of the 
French in the preſent, and of the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards in former 
centuries, to geographical difcove- 
ries, the merit of which has been 
ſhared by different Engliſh naviga- 
tors. Whether the author be ſuc- 
eefsful, or otherwiſe, we leave to 
thoſe who are better acquainted 
with ſcientific details, without a 
mowledge of which it is impoſſible 
bo draw a fait concluſion. hat is 
moſt new and intereſting in this 
work, the author has extracted from 
tbe original journal of M. de Sur- 
nile, and of the officers who com- 
manded under” him. The charts 
which illuſtrate this volume are nu - 
mnerous and uſeſuln. 

The 4 ſournal kept in the Ile of 
Man, Kc. by Richard Townley Eſq. 
u 2 vols,“ contains à variety of 
obſervations on the ſoil; climate, 
nd natural productions of that 
land; as alſo on its aritiquities, 
the manners and cuſtoms peculiar to 
de inhabitants, and numerous other 
opics, from which we Have received 
wh inſtruction and aàmaſement. 


but what is valuable in theſe vo- 


ues, is ſo intermixed with what is 
nVolous, unintereſting, and foreign 


to the hiſtory of the Iſle of Man, 
and the whole is ſo wretchedly ar- 
ranged, that we found the entire pe- 
ruſal of it a very unpleaſant taſk. 
Ihe “ Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, and Paleſtine, with a general 
Hiſtory of the Levant, by the Abbe 
Marin, tranſlated from the Italian, 
in 2 vols,” we have read with much 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction. The firſt 
volume is entirely employed in de- 
ſeribing the iſland of Cyprus, where 
the Abbe reſided ſome time. It in- 
cludes an accurate and particular ac- 
count of the face of the country, 
its natural produce, the towns 


which it contains, its antiquities, - 


hiſtory, the manners, cuſtoms and 
religion of the inhabitants, their 
government and commerce, ani the 
office, power, and privileges of the 
different Enropean confuls reſiding 
in the iſland. The fecond volume 


opens with an account of the diffe- 


rent people who inhabit Syria and 
Paleſtine ; and afterwards gives the 
reſult of our author's obſervations 
and enquiries in his excurſions ta 
Acre, Mount Carmel, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Tyre, Cæſarea, Jeruſa- 
lem, Jericho, the river Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, Bethlehem, and the en- 
virons of thoſe reſpective places. 
An account of travels through 
countries which have made ſuch a 
conſpicuous figure in ſacred and 
profane hiſtory, and which have un- 
dergone the moſt extraordinary re- 
volations recorded in the annals of 
mankind, cannot but greatly excite 
the curioſity of the public, And 
when undertaken by an intelligent, 


obſerver, of unſuſpected fidelity, 


they muſt prove highly gratifying. 
The Abbe Mariti appears to have 
been well qualified for ſuch a taſk; 
and the honorary rewards which 
have been conferred-on, him by ſe- 


veral ſearned academies, for the able 


manner in which he hath perform- 
| ed 
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ed it, are very flattering to the au- 
thor, and to his work. In our opi- 
nion, he richly merited ſuch re- 
wards, His travels abound in curi- 
ous and ufeful information, lively 
and intereſting deſcription, and in 
obſervations and remarks which 
prove the author, notwithſtanding 
that he is an Italian Abbe, to have 
a mind truly liberal and philoſo- 
phical. The 3 is in five 
volumes, two of which only are 
here tranſlated. We doubt not, 
however, but that it will meet with 
ſuch a reception from the Engliſh 
reader, as ſhall encourage the 
ſpeedy appearance of the remaining 
volumes. 

The Lettres ſur divers Endroits, 
&c. i. e. Letters concerning ſeveral 
Parts of Europe, Aſia, Africa, &c. 
which were viſited in 1788, ard 
1789, by Alexander Biſani,“ are 
written in eaſy, unaffected language, 
and contain the remarks of an intel- 
ligent and lively traveller, in paſſing 
over many claſhc and intereſt 
ſcenes, from which we have receive 
much pleaſure and entertainment. 
The principal places which he de- 
ſcribes are, Palermo, Agrigentum, 
Malta, Salonica, Athens, vrna, 
Conſtantinople, Tripoli, 
Carthage, Gibraltar, . 
horn, and Sardinia. 

From the“ Travels round the 
World, in the Years 1767, 1768, 
1760, 1770, 1771, by M. de Pages, 
Captain in the French Navy, &c. in 
2 Vols,” we have received much 
inſtruction as well as amuſement. 
The fuſt volume gives a very inte- 
reſting account of the author's tra- 
vels from New Orleans, acroſs the 
vaſt North American continent, by 
Mexico, to Acapulco; at which 

lace he embarked for the Phillipine 
flands. Theſe ſcenes, ſeldom if 
ever vifited by any buropeans, ex- 
cepting the Spaniards, who are not 


oulon, Leg- 
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communicative of information, pre- 


to enl our intance with the 
E 


Tunis, 


information, which we do not fe- 


ſented M. de Pages with many finsy. 
lar and 2 objects, which? he 
deſcribes in a manyer that cannot 
fail to gratify the moſt ardent curio. 
ſity, while his judicious and ſenſible 
obſervations contribute to the exten. 
ſion of natural and philoſophical 
knowledge. His account of the 
Spaniſh Indies is particularly valu- 
able. In the ſecond volume, M. de 
Pages conducts his readers from 
Manilla :o Batavia, Bombay, Surat, 
the country of the Mahrattas, Baſ- 
ſorah, through the deſarts 0 
Arabia to Syria; many parts of 
which he viſit-d before his return 
to France. Notwithſtanding that 
theſe routes have been followed by 
many other travellers, there is a de- 
gree of novelty in our author's man- 
ner of deſcription, and in ſome of 
the circumſtances which he met with, 
that will amply repay the reader 
for peruſing theſe volumes. On 
the whole, we think this work a va- 
luable addition to thoſe publications, 
which tend to increaſe our know- 
ledge of the globe we inhabit, and 


The Picture of Italy, tranſ- 
lated from the original German * 
W. de Archenholtz, &c. by Joſeph 
Trapp, A. M. in 2 Vols.” contains 
an outline of that celebrated coun- 
try, fo often viſited by inquiſitive 
and ſcientific travellers, which ap- 

to be accurately drawn, and 

as afforded us conſiderable pleafure 
in the examination of it. It pre- 
ſents us, likewiſe, with ſome inte- 
reſting circumſtances, and cvriou 


member to have met with in pre- 
ceding writers. | 

In our account of the literature 
of France, for the year 1 7¹5 we 
announced the publication of * Ti. 
vels in Barbary, &c. in 2 Vos. 1 


* 
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ke abe Poiret.“ Of this work, ſince the laſt year only, that we are 
that part which. is 7 and obliged. to reſtrict ourſelves to the 
whtes to the cuſtoms and. manners notice of a very few of the principal 
i the inhabitants, has been pd. treatiſes which have intereſted the 
ech in an Engliſh dreſs, in a ſmall attention of the public. 
ume which appears to have been Among theſe, the firſt in chrono- 
nnflated with attention and fidelity. logical order, are the Letters to 
The marquis de Langle's . Pictu- the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, oc- 
on. of Switzerland, caſioned by his RefleQtions on the 
nlated from the French,” con- Revolution in France, &c. by Jo- 
is of remarks written, ſometimes ſeph Prieſtley, LL. D, F. R. S. &c.” 
wider the ſhade of a tree, and at Theſe letters are thirteen in number. 
wer times at the fide of a Tiviletz The firſt five contain animadverſions 
ddiffererit rambles whieh the author on thoſe paſſages in. Mr. Burke's 
ade on foot through that country. book which relate to the revolution 
t was His object © briefly to nar- of France, and ſome circumſtances 
t every thing that occurred to attending it, the rights of men and 
ls fugitive ideas, and-vagrant. per- of kings, the revolution in Eng- 
mbulations.” Order and method, land in 1688, the revolution ſociety, 
hercfore, will not be e d in and Dr. Price. In theſe letters the 


tural to imagine that it will of- the incongruities which abound in 
be found very unequal, if not Mr. Burke's Reflections, together 
In imes very deſultory. It is, with the illiberality and injuſtice 
werer, but juſtice to add, that it with which he treats the friends to 
frequently intereſting and amu- improvement and reform; and by a 
he, Many of the author's obſer- ſeries of acute perſuaſive arguments, 
tions are ofiginal and inſtruc- ſupports the whig fide of the queſ- 
e; and his turns of wit, with tion relative to the origin and prin- 
ich they are intermixed, will af- ciples of civil government. But 
ni entertainment to the_reader, what Dr. Prieſtley more particularly 
The Political publications, o the diſcuſſes is, the ecclefiaſtical part of 
ar 1791 have been, very numerous, Mr. Burke's Reflections, and what he 


Ing, partly to the peculiar cir- lias written on the ſubject of the ci- 
15 — of the times, and partly vil eſtabliſnment of religion. On 


that growing fondneſs ſor diſcuſ- theſe diſcuſſions he is employed in 


ble to encourage rather than ones, to the twelfth incluſive, The 
Kfoul, But, from the nature of various topics connected with this 
r york, we are precluded from part of his ſubject, our author 
Meng into the merits of the dif- treats with his - accuſtomed ſhrewd- 
ent queſtions which agitated the neſs. and freedom; and affails his 
Ihe mind. Ws T5 adverſary, not only with the weas 
Even on the ſubject of the French pons = forcible reaſoning, but 
lution, great and important as of keen and pointed irony. The 
event is likely to prove in the laſt letter, in which Dr. Prieſtley 
0 of mankind, ſuch is the ac- delineates the proſpect of the gene- 
Wation of materials with which ral enlargement of liberty, civil and 
j atalozue might be. enlarged religious, 1 the revolu- 
191: -- | j tong 


Fg 


a performance ; and it will be author very ſatisfactorily expoſes 


u whicly in a free country it is the ſixth letter, and tlie following 


| 
| 


— - — — —— 
| 
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+ oppoſed to abſurdity and ſophiſt 
Many of his readers, however, v 
._ approve, in general, of the gre 


tions in America and France, is an 
animated and pleaſing compoſition, 
and will warm the heart of eve 
benevolent perſon, even of thoſe 
who may not be equally ſanguine 
with the doctor in the hopes which 
he indulges. On the whole, we 


-coneeive that the author has given a 


fatal blow to the renowned cham- 
pion of paradox and prejudice. 


The next publication which we 
have to mention is „ Rights of 


Man; being an Anſwer to Mr. 
Burke's Attack on the French, Revo- 
lution, by Thomas Paine, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs to Congreſs in 


the American War, &c.” I his work 
is partly narrative, and partly argu- 


mentative. In the narrative part, 
the author developes the ſprings and 
ſources of the French revolution, 


and details the progreſs of events 


by which it was marked, with equal 
acuteneſs and perſpicuity. For this 
part of his work Mr. Paine was pe- 
. culiarly qualified, by his reſidence 

at Paris, and his intimate connexion 

with the leading characters in the 
. pw political drama, particularly 


de la Fayette. In the Arguinen; 


tative part, the author ſteps forward 


as 2 bold and intrepid defender of dreſſes, of the aflembly ; the rep 
;of ſelect "committees; and lon , 


the principles which Mr, Burke en- 
deavoured to confign te deteſtation 


and contempt; and delivers a num- 


ber of juſt aud important political 
' truths, ina ſtyle and language which 


though not elegant or correct, are 


— forcible and intereſting. 
His defence of religion, liberty, and 

of the right which God aud nature 
have given to every man, to wor- 
- ſhip his creator in his en mode, 
' without incurring an political diſ- 


ability, or furſeiting aux advantages 


of a citizen, is original and incon— 
trovertible. With his arguments, 


hkewiſe, Mr. Paine intermixes a 
ſufficient quantity of ſarcaſm aud 


ridicule, which. are very properly 


7 


principles for which he contend 
will ſometimes think with us, th 
theſe ingredients are too highly { 
ſoned, or too coal ſe; and applic 
in a manner that is not warrantt 
by the ſtrict rules of propriety 
decorum. | | | 


The Letters on the Revolt ® 
of France, and on the new Conſtiii " 
tion eſtabliſhed by the Nation ”* 

Aſſembly, occaſioned by the Pub © 
. cations of the Right Hon. Edmuſi i 
| Burke, 46d Alexander de Cal 
late Miniſter of State, &c. by T *' 
mas Chriſtie,” Part I. are write * 
with great Reaper and moderation dee 
by an author of ſtrong manly ſeu *. 
who poſſeſſed the beſt opportunit po 
for acquiring information on il ©* 
ſubjects which he diſcuſſes ; and wt po 
is as liberal and diſpaſhonate, as | 
antagoniſts are prejudiced and in *. 
reſted. To this work is annexe_l 
chart, exhibititig in one view MI kn 
the different branches of the n e 
, conſtitution ; and an Appendix, ce pol 
; taining the moſt intereſting deck fine 
tions, degrees, reſolutions, and TK 


animated ſpeeches of the moſt dill ( 
guiſhed members, as well as of i "PP 
king. To thofe who would wil 
have an accurate knowledge of t Boc 
French , conftitution, and a reg! the 


ſtatement of the meaſures whi 10 


were adopted by the conſf:ut 


national aſſembly, we warmly 
; commend the peruſal of theſe c P 


lent letters. | _ 
Ide treatiſe entitled“ Vinci 
Gallice; Defence of the Fre 


Revolution and its Engliſh A008 - * 
rers, againſt the Accufations of Wil 0:4 
Right Hon, Edmund Burke; Ae 
cluding ſome Strictures on the * 


Production of Monſ. de Ca 


/ 


ation 
Pub 
mu 
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Th 
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by James Mackintoſh,” is the laſt 


ublication on the ſubject of Fretich 
politics, of which the limited nature 
of our work will permit us to make 
19 217 mention. This work is 


treats of the geperal expediency and 
neceſſity of a revolution in France; 
the ſecond of the compoſition and 
character of the national afſembly ; 
the third, of the popular exceſſes 
which, attended or followed the re- 
yolution the fourth of the new 
cooſtitution of France; and the 
fich of the conduct of its Enpliſh 
admirers. In this work, Mr. Mae. 
kintoſh, notwithſtanding that he 
has been preceded by able authors in 
tie lame controverſy, appears to 
very conſiderable ee ' In 
political reſearch, juſt difctimina- 
ton, and, ſtrong argumentative 
ben he has few rivals. And 

reaſoning is recommended by an 


elegance and perſpicuity of ſtyle, 


and by an Nu and energy of 
language, of which we cannot point 
out another inſtauce in our modern 
political, writers. The admirers of 
ine compoſition, as well as the 
friends of. the French revolution, 
will be highly -atifled by the peru- 
ſal of this performance n 

On the lame fide of the queſtion 
peared « a Letter to the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, by fir Brooke 
boothby, bart.“; © Obſervations on 
the Right Hon. Edm. Burke's Pam- 
pit on the Subject of the French 


pulets, partly original, and partly 
tranflations from the French, whic 
105 too numerous to be ipecified 
Aus. | 


Ide a Appeal from the New to the 


Old Whigs, in conſequence of ſorhe - 


ae Diſcuſſions in Parliament rela- 
ive to the Reffections on the French 
evolution,” has been generally at- 


"ded into five ſections. The firſt 


evolution, by Benjamin Bousfield, 
eig.; and a variety of other pam- 
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tributed to Mr. Burke; and was 
publiſhed” in order to eſtabliſh. the 
claims of that gentleman to political 
confiſtehcy of character, and to ſup- 


— ſeveral of the poſitions in his 
of 


mer work, which were conteſted 
by Mr. Paine. - This performance 
was ſ6om attacked in “a Letter to 
the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, by 


George Rous, eſq in “ Striftures 


on the new Political Tenets of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, &c. by 
Charles Pigott, efq.” ; in (an Exa- 
mination of an . from the 
New to the Old Whigs, &c. by W. 
Belſnam;“ and in numerous other 
publications, which abundantly de- 
tect the pernicious tendency of his 
political principles. TIP 

- Mr. Burke, however, has not been 
left to ſuſtain: the conteſt alone. His 


principles have been avawed, and an 


attempt has been made to defend 
them, by Edw. Tatham, D. D. in 
his “ Letters to the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke, on Politics ;”” by Sa- 
muel Cooper, D. D. in his “ Firſt 
Principles of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Government «delineated, in two 
parts; in Letters to Dr. Prieſtley, oc- 
caſioned by his to Mr. Burke ;“ by 
an anonymous author, who proſeſſes 
to uſher into the world “ a Vin- 


dication of the Right Hon, Edmund 
\ Burke's Reflections on the Revolu- 


tion in France, in Anſwer to all his 
Opponents;“ and by other light 
troops who have orcaſionally made 
their appearance in the field. 

On the ſubject of toleration, and 
the repeal of diſqualifying and penal 
ſtatutes, the following were the prin- 


cipal publications: Ohſervations 


on the Teſt Laws, in reply to a Re- 
view of the Caſe of the Proteſtant 


- Diſenters/” ;- „Thoughts on ſuch 


Penal Statutes as affect the Proteſ- 
tant Diſſenters, moſt reſpectfully ſuh- 


mitted to the honourable Promoters 


of the Bill in favour of proteſting 
' + Ip Ro- 


. 


| 
t 
; 
| 


— — — . 4% > en — 
— — — — - — 2 


Birmingham Riots, 
| holder z. „ Thoug 
Riots of Birmingham,” 7 a, Perſon 
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Roman Catholics, by William Par- 


ry "hy a Letter to the Bien Hon. 


Edmund. Burke, from a Difſſentiny 

Cauntry, Attarney, in. Defence 0 

bis Civil Profeſſion, and Religious 
Difſent.z'!.4,an Addreſs to the Pub- 
lic, in which an Anſwer is given to 
the principal Objections urged in the 
Houſe of Commons, by the Right 
Hon Lord North, and the Right Hon. 
W. Pitt, againſt the Repeal of the 
Teſt Laws, by a Maſter of Arts of 
the Univerſity of Oxford; The 
Welch Freeholder's Vindication of 
his Letter to the Right Rev. Samuel 
Lord Biſhop of St. David's, in Reply 
to a- Letter from a Clergyman of 
that Dioceſe, together with Strictures 
on the ſaid Letter ;?? Six Letters 
on Intolerance; and Debates in the 
General Aſſembly of the Church of 
Scotland, on tak ing into Conſider- 


ation an Overture from Jedburgh, 


reſpecting the Teſt Act. C“ 
he recital of the infamous tranſ- 


actions Which took place at Birming- 


ham, on the 14th of July and the 
following--days, belongs to a differ- 
ent part of our work; Our province, 
in this place, is only to record the 
title-of the 


blications, to which 
thoſe tranſactions gave riſe. The 


firſt of theſe was a ſmall tract, in- 
cluding “Dr. Prieſtley's Letter to 
the Inhabitants of Birmingham; 
Mr. Keir's Vindicat ion of the Re- 


volution Dinner, and Mr. Ruſſel's 


Account of the I relatin 
to it, with the Toaſts, &c.” 75 


this ſucceeded « ed on. the 
ree · 
on the late 


who is for attributing all the Miſ- 


chief cõmtnitted there to Dr, Prieſt- 
. 
Joſe y; occaſioned by his 
j 5 125 RAY by 


6. the Inhabitants of 


added, © Remarks on a Sermon 
Geh publiſhed, by the Rev. John 
Clayton, in three Letters toa Friend, 
by a Proteſtant Diſſenter;“ and a 

emonſtrance with the Rev, ] 
Clayton, on his “ Sermon on the 
Duty of Chriſtians to Civil Magif. 
trates, occaſioned by the Riots at fir 
mingham, &c.“; which beſtow pro- 

er chaſtiſement on the preacher, for 
is injudicious, ſervile, and illiberal 
harangue. The laſt publication re- 
lative to this ſubject, which we have 
to mention is, “ an Appeal to the 
Public, on the Subject of the Riots 
at Birmingham ; to which are added, 
Strictures on a Pamphlet entitled 
* Thoughts on the late Riots at 
Birmingham, Py Joſeph Prieſtley, 

O 


LL. D. &c. iblication 
contains a narrative of Les which 
muſt make every Ilberal minded 
En en bluſli, for the ignorance 
and bigotry, and perſecuting ſpirit, 
which have appeared in this boaſted 
land of knowledge and liberty, ata 
riod when nations who have long 
een the ſubjects of deſpotiſm and 


blind zeal, are become enlightened 


and liberal; and for the ſavage fe- 


rocity, with which, under a defedtive 


police, they have been ſiiffered to 
perpetrate qutrages, that will for 
ever ſtain the annals of his country, 
The reflections which the doctor has 
added, do great credit to his philo- 
ſophy, his benevolence, and hispicty, 

On the ſubject of the Slave-Trade, 


the following treatiſes have been of- 


fered to the public notice: © a few 
Words on the Nature of the Slave 
Trade, and the Meaſures which 


' ought to be adopted; « Refleftion 


on the Slave Trade, with Remarks 
on the Policy of its Abolition, in 4 
Letter to a Clergyman in the County 
of 8 folk, by J. = 8 « Letter 
on che Slave Trade, and the State 
ofthe Natives in tho ee 

ele a whis 


* 
- 
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which are contiguous to Fort St. 
Louis and Gorge, by T. Clarkſon ;” 
nd * Obſervatiobs on the Evidence 
ven before the Committee of the 
Privy Council, and Houſe of Com- 
mons, in ſu pport of the Bill for abo- 
lſhing the Slave Trade,” All of 
theſe publications, excepting the laſt, 
plead for the immediate or gradual 
abolition of that inhuman traffic. 


The following — relate to 
Indian Politics: / a Diſſertation on 
the Landed Property of Bengal, by 


C. W. B. Rous, eſq.“ „a ſhort Re- 
oy of the Trade of * Eaſt India 
ompany, between the Years 178 
ind 810 taken from Papers laid 
before 1 Houſe of Commons, du: 
ring the two laſt Se ſſions of Par- 
lament;“ © Comparative Review 
of the Adminiſtrations of Mr. Ha- 
ſings, and Mr, Dundas, in War and 
in Peace, by Ralph Broome, eſq.” 
„The Ship's Huſband, a Narra- 
tive, being a Statement of Facts, ad- 
creſſed to the Hon. Court of Direc- 
us of the Eaſt India Company, 
ke. by Capt, John Walſby;“ and.*an 
Addreſs'to the Proprietors of Eaſt 
_ n to the * &c. 

y Mr. "Fiott, of Lond 
Merchaut.“ * | | 15 
The trial of Mr. Haſtings, gave 


nſe to 4 Variety 6f pamphlets, by 
L. Chriſtian, efq. R, Broome, eſq. 
Capel Lofft, eſq. G. Hardinge, elq. 


mayor John Scott, and different 
monymous authors, in which the 
Queſtion, how far impeachments are 
Iletted by a diſſolution of parlia- 
ment? was particularly diſcuſſed, - 
We ſhalt now cloſe our account 
i the Political publications of the 
* 1791, by a Miſcellaneous liſt of 
lach pieces as are not to be reſerred 
2 of the foregoing heads, In 
5 number we include © the Let- 
rs of Brutus to celebrated Politi- 
2 Characters; 4 another Sketch 
al the Reign of George HI. from 


the Year 1780, to 1790, being an 
Anſwer to a Sketch, = which was: 
noticed by us in our hiſtorical de- 
ment; „a Short Review. of Mr. 
itt's Adminiſtration; «Britiſh 
Common Senfe, ar Reflections on 
the preſent State of 'the Britiſh 
Nation, recommending a free Un- 
influenced Repreſentation of the 


People, &c.;” © Thoughts on: the 


Canada Bilt;” „ Thoughts on the 
preſent Critical Situation of Europe, 
addreſſed to the King, and both 
Houſes of Parliament, by a Friend 
to his Country; ++ Conſiderations 
on the Approach of War, and the 
Conduct of his Majeſty's Miniſters ;” 
« Serious Enquiries into the Mo- 
tives and Conſequenees of our pre- 
ſent Armament againſt Ruſſia;“ 
« a Seaſonable ſhogt Hint, Addreſ- 
ſed to the Landholders and Mer- 
chants of Great Britain, on the 
Alarm of a War with Ruſſia;“ 
Parallel between the Conduct of 
Mr. Burke and that of Mr. Fox, in 
their Parliamentary Conteſt, in a 
Letter to the Former ;* «© Parrio- 
tiſm and the Love of Liberty de- 
fended, in two Dialogues, by the 
Hon. John Somers Cocks, M. P.;“ 
« polical Speculations, occaſioned 
by the Progreſs of a Democratic 
Spirit in England;“ « the Engliſh 
Freeholder;” « Political Dialogues ;*? 
Thoughts on the Origin and Ex- 
cellence of Regal Government; 
and © moderate Politics devoted to 
Britons.” 175 | 

The next department of our ti. 
terary hiftory, includes in it ſuch 
publications as are to be referred ta 
the head of critical, claſſical and po · 
lite literature. 

In our Regiſter for the year 1789, 
we announced the publication of a 
new and beautiful impreſſion of the. 
works of Saluſt, which was deſerving. 
of high commendation for its cor«. 
rectneſs, and typographical excel= 

R 1 wer. 
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lences. In the following year the - ſtyle, and perſpicuity of arrange. c 
lame editor preſented to the public ment, as well as for impartiaſity * 
« Caii Julii Cæſaris Opera omnia, and extent of information. In ſoue Wl 
in two volumes 8%, according to inftances he is acknowledged to have n 
the text of Oudendory. * This work been too credulous : but many pa. ll 
poſſeſſes all the evidenices of accuracy ſages Khich were too ſreely con- 0p 
and care, which recommended the demned by different ancient critics, e 
edition of Saluſt ; and has the me- have been ſatisfactorily illuſtrated WM vi 
rit of being a ſtill more beautiful and eſtabliſhed by later enquiries, Wl 
ſpecimen of the excellence to which Mr. Beloe's tranſlation is the reſult . 
ome of our countrymen have car- of conſiderable labour; and does Wil the 
ried the typographical 'art. The great credit to his learning, abilities, t 
firſt volume contains the ſeyen books' and' taſte. It is, in general, faith- Wi * 
de Bello Gallico, with the contimi- fit! to the ſenſe and ſpirit of the ori- WM bre 
ation of Hirtius 1 ginal; and as literal as was conſiſt- Wi can 
Geographicus, principally from Or- ent with perſpicuity and elegance, n 
— 1 Fai Natick Gallica; It is —— th a WJ bir 
Clark's Index of the Nations, Towns, a great variety of learned and enter- Wi tha 
and Rivers in Gaul; the fragments taining notes, which, excluſive of WM fic 
of thoſe works of Cæſar which are Mr: Leo's own, have been taken Wl lic 
loſt ; and Dodwell's differtation on from Larcher's French tranſlation, ¶ dec 
the author of the ſupplement to and diligently collected in the cou:ſe 6 
Czſar's works. The ſecond volume of his reading ſrom ancient writers, Tr 
contains the three books de Bello and modern travellers, with a cu- ces. 
Civile; Hirtius de Bello Alexan- rious diſquiſition on the manners af Cri 
drino, and de Hello Africano; the the Athenians; a well-written life Som 
book de Bello Hiſpanienſi; and an of Herodotus ; and a copidus index, ff Lie 
index to the . We are given to underſtand, tha abil 
ed in the whole of Cæſar's Com- pur tranſlator” has it in contem- ant 
metaries. Theſe volumes are orna- plation to publiſh 'a': fitth volume, Clar 
mented with maps of ancient Gaul, containing a tHanſlation of Plutarch unde 
ancient Spain, and of the principal Tract on Herodotus, and the abb ne 
laces mentioned by Czfar ; toge- Geinbz's three ditſertatious on that cut. 
her with à beautiful head of that ſubject, in the Memoirs of the ge. es 
Roman, and a plan of his celebrated demy of Inſcription and Bells and 
bridge over theRhine, Petties : 
The Hiſtory of Herodotus, . Alciphron's Epiſtles, in which Lag 
tranſlated from the Greek, with ate deſcribed he Dameſtic Mau- vant: 
Notes, by W. Belog, in fotir vols. ners, the Churtefans, and Parae fode 
gvo,“ * very valuable acquiſition of Greece,” have been now tren pr 
to the Engliſh ſcholar, * This father lated into Engliſli for the firft time of u 
of hiſtory, as he is ſtyled by Cicero, by two gentlemen of well knowaghl "ery 
wrote, his celebrated work about the literary talents : Alcipt ron Epi of th 
middle; of the fifth century before tles are nat eaſily 20 be procured Wi Pal, 
the Chriſtian Era and from that and his merit'as@writer-45 not) by 
time, when it was read publicly at generally aſcertalnectiu the kee ne 
the Olympic Games, it has been orld. Dr, Jortin sopin en of hi res 
the ſubject of the admiration and Was, „ That“ as an ancient Greez Fara 


applauſe of męn of learning and 
kale, tor elegance and ſimplicity of 


"writer, (probably more ancient th 
Lucizn) Alciphron deſerves 1 
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peruſed ; but he who ſhall expect 


ty MY potions, will find himſelf diſap- 
ne Wl pointed: that they are, . for. the 
ve Wl not part, unintereſting and fri- 
al. ons.“ Our tranſlators differ in 
n. opinion from that learned critic, 
cs, Wl declaring, that inſtead of mecting 
ted enn difeppointment, they have re- 
es, oed the higheſt gratiſication; 
ult WH that ſome of theſe epiſtles afford 
oes WM the A moſt ancient perfect models of 
is, Wl Attic elegance; others diſcover 
th- g ſpirit | of gallantry, . which 
ri. breathes every thing that beauty 
i- can inſpire,“ or 4 every tender 
ice, WW entiment which fondneſs can give 
ba birth to, and every elegant turn 
ter- tat it can produce.“ Between 
of fich diſcordant opinions, the pub- 
ken le have it now in their power to 
on, decide, 1 194 ft 5 
1 ſe „Edipus, King of Thebes, a 
Tragedy, from the Greek of Sopho- 


ces; tranſlated into proſe, with Notes 
of Critical and Explanatory, by George 


life mers Clarke, B. D.“ atfords ſuf- 
dex, ficient evidence of the learning aud 
tha ability of the, tranſlator, But we 
em- ¶ cannot agree with the friend of Mr. 
me, Clarke, at whoſe ſuggeſtion it was 


ch's eadertaken, 4 that ſuch. a verſion of 


bb: ihe Greek tragedies, if properly ex 

that WW ccuted, would poſſeſs obvious = an- 
\c4- ages over the metrical: tranſlations, 
cles 42d prove of ſuperior utility, as wall 


to the claſſical ſtudent, as to the 
tnghfh reader,“ Whatever ad- 
nutage' the ſtudent may be ſupp-:{ed 
toderive from ſuch a verſion, which 
profeſſes no more than the object 
of uſeful expoſition, we think it 
ry inadequate; to convey an idea 
d the beaury and piit of the on 
ln our view, of the Literature of 
de year 1rd, we mentioned, in 
terms of warm approbation, the aj 

KIance af a ſmall treatiſe by Mr. 
bildert Wakefield, entitled “ a new 


nuch entertainment from his com- 


1235 


Tranſlation of thoſe Parts of the 
New Teſtament which are wrongly 
Tranſlated in onr common, Ver- 
ſion.“ Towards the cloſe of the 
preſent year, the ſame author publiſh- 
ed a « new Tranſlation gf the whole 
New Teſtament, in three Volumes, 
with a Preface and Notes.“ We have 
not, however, been able to pay that 
attention to this work, which is due 
to its importance, and the acknow- 
ledged learning aud ngenulty of 
the author: and muſt neceſſarily 
defer our account of it till the pub- 
licativn of our next volume. 
The, “ Analytical kfſay on the 
Greek Alphabet, by Richard Payne 
Knight,” is the production of x 
learned and ingenious philolagiſt, 
who, befide the abilities of a pro- 
found ſcholar, poſſeſſes the principles 
of ſound taſte, and an acquaintance 
with the graces of elegant compoſi- 
tion. After introducing an apology 
for his work, in which he reſcues 
verbal critics. from the ſituation to 
which they are too commonly de- 
graded, of being © the Pioneers of 
Literature,” he divides it into ſeven 
ſeftions. In the firſt ſection, he 
conſiders the nature and 'cauſes of 
articulate ſounds, and aſcertains the 
origin, form, and power of the let- 
ters of the alphabet. In the ſecond 
ſection, he conſiders in what modes 
and degrees particular acts of vocal 
utterance were lengthened or ſhort 
encd, in proportion to the number 
and claſs of. the letters employed in 
repreſenting them, The third ſec- 
tion treats of orthography ; the 
ſourth of pronunciation, orthogra- 
phy, and right, reading, or the 
collocation of words. In the fifth 
ſection, Mr. Knight offers a variety 
of reaſons to ſhew that the Attic dia- 
Act was not the parent one in 
Greece, or the proper criterion” of 
purity and Wan $3.5 and directs 
i readers to. the works of thoſe 
. 5 cri- 
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| 1 | 
critics and grammarians, whoſe tended to ſupply the deficiences on 
well directed labours have diſpel · a ſubject, to which didactic wri- 
led the clouds of grammatical ters, either among the ancients 
jargon, that obſcured the moſt im- or moderns, have not paid a ſuf 
portant part of the Greek tongue; cient attention, His deſign is, to 
1. e. the inflexion of the verbs.” examine the neceſſary requiſites 
In the ſixth ſection, he gives at con- of a good verſion: and to take 2 
ſiderable length his reaſons for re- middle path between thoſe who in- 
Jacing, in the whole of his enquiry, fit that it is the duty of a' tranſ- 
the evidence of ſome very celebrated lator to attend only to the ſenſe and 
and important. monuments of anti- ſpirit of his original, and to com- 
quity, firſt publiſhed in the memoirs municate the ideas of his author in 
of the French Academy of Inſcrip- what he judges to be the moſt ſuit- 
tions and Belles Lettres, and ſince able expreſſions; and thoſe who 
cited as authentic by every writer contend that it is farther neceſſary 
upon the ſubject. The ſeventh ſec- to attend ſtrictly to the arrangement 
tion is employed in ſtriftures upon of his ſentences, and even to their 
the Oxford edition of the Decree of order and conſtruction. A good 
the Lacedzmonians againſt 'Timo- tranſlation he defines to be, *that 
theus. The whole is illuſtrated by in which the merit of the original 
engravings of coins and inſcriptions, work is ſo completely tranfuſed 
to which he refers in the courſe of into another language, as to be a 
his work. This eſſay will afford diſtinctly apprehended, and 2 
entertainment to the hiſtorian and ſtrongly felt, by a native of the 
antiquary, as well as the philologiſt, country, to which that language 
- * Ariſtarchus, or the Principles of belongs, as it is by thoſe who ſpeak 
Compoſition ; ceataining a Metho- the language of the original work.” 
dical Arrangement of the Impropri- From. this definition -of - a good 
eties frequent in Writing and Con- tranſlation, he lays down the fol- 
verſation, with ſelect Rules for at- lowing laws: that the tranſlation 
taining to Purity and Elegance of ſhould give a complete tranſcript of 
Expreſſion,” was the production of the original work; that the ſtyle 
the late ingenious and very eccentric and manner of writing ſhould be d 
Dr. Withers. Notwithſtanding the the ſame character with that of the 
promiſe in the title-page, we have original; and that the tranſls 
met with no methodical arrange- tion ſhauld have all the eaſe d 
ment in this work; for which the original compoſition, We cannot 
uliar circumſtances of the author, follow him in the manner in which 
which would not permit him to theſe laws are diſtinctly conſidered; 
. 7248 his deſign, may, in ſome in the ſubordinate precepts which 
meaſure be admitted as an apology. he lays down; and in the appolite 
But although unconnected, and de- examples by which they are illi 
ſultory, and diſtinguiſhed by all the trated. It is but juſtice, howeve) 
peculiarities of the author, it con- to- obſerve, that the author is di 
tains a number of ingenious and tinguiſhed by extenfive knowledge 
ſenſible remarks, which deſerve the — Juſt, taſte and, diſcrimination; 
notice of more methodical,and more and that he is pecuharly happy 1 
fortunate grammarians>. . manyof the remarks and alluſtraton 
_' The „ Eday on the Principles of which-accompany his work. 
Traflation,” is the: puublication of In our. account of the. Literatur 
in anonymous author, which is in- of the year 1791, we announced * 
* 4 | 5 . a IP g , „ N F 
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the department aſſigned to works of 
1 Metaphyſical nature, a publica- 
tion entitled . Eſſays, Philoſophical, 
Hiſtorical, and Literary,” which, as 
we have been fince given to under- 
ſtand, was the uction of Mr. 
Belſham, of Bedford. During the 
preſent year, a ſecond volume of 
thoſe Eſſays has been publiſhed ; 
waich it would have been more re- 
gular to have noticed in the ſame 
department of our preſent volume. 
As, however, it was overlooked by 
us in proper time for inſertion in 
our metaphyſical liſt, and is, partly, 
of a literary complexion, we take 
the 2 of mentioning it in 
this place, The nt volume is 
ſo ſimilar to the preceding, with 
teſpect to its general ſpirit and cha- 
rater, that its merits need not to 
be particularly mentioned. We 
think the author, huwever, to be 
more vulnerable than in his former 
rolume, in ſome of his metaphylical 
papers ; and particularly, in his 
elay on eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments. 
In the walk of hiſtory, he offers a 
variety of judicious and liberal reflec- 
tons; and in his moral and critical 
papers, is often inſtructive and en- 
tertaining. i 
The treatiſe entitled “ Curioſities 
of Literature,“ is a collection of va- 
nous anecdotes, characters, ſketches, 
and obſervations, literary, critical, 
and hiſtorical, from which we have 
received conſiderable entertainment. 
It is divided into three ſections, 
under the titles of, Literature and 
Criticiſm, Anecdotes, and Miſcel- 
lnea, Many of the | particulars 
under theſe diviſions are not new; 
the yreater part will be found 
lo by moſt Engliſh readers, as the 
editor has been liberal in his ex- 
tatts from the Menagians, and 
other French memoirs, dictionaires 
Ganecdotes, &. c. On the 


| have e 
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cious and pleaſing ſelection of the 
kind that we have even ſeen. The 
compiler has given proof, not only 
of extenſive and various reading. 
in the articles which compoſe his 
cabinet of curioſities, but of a ſound 
judgment and correct taſte, in the 
refletions and remarks which he 
frequently introduces, His ſtyle 
and language, likewiſe, are i- 
cuous, poliſhed, and elegant. 
The *« Critical — 
Dictionary, and Expoſition of the 
Engliſh Language, &c. by John 
Walker, Author of Elements of 
Elocution, &c.” contains the com- 
mendable and laborious attempt of 
a reſpectable grammarian and ver- 
bal critic, to furniſh a more perfect 
and unexceptionable guide to the 
true pronunciation of the Engliſh 
language, than any which hath 
hitherto been offered to the public. 
Of the labours 'of his 3 
in orthoepy, he makes reſpe 
mention, particularly thoſe of El- 
2 Kenrick, Sheridan, and 
ares; while he freely points out 
thoſe defects, improprieties, and in- 
conſiſtences in 2 which he has 
endeavoured to avoid in his work, 
A general idea of Mr. Walker's ob- 
jet may be learned from his own 
words. „It not only exhibits the 
inciples of pronunciation, as others 
— done, divides the words into 
ſyllables, and marks the ſounds of 
the vowels like Dr. Kenrick, ſpells 
the words as they are pronunced 
like Mr. Sheridan, and directs the 
inſpector to the rule by the word 
like Mr. Nares; but where words 
are ſubje& to different pronuncia- 
tions, it ſhews the reaſons from 
analogy for each; uces autllo- 
rides thy one Rp the other, 
and points out the pronunciation 
which is preferable. In ſhort, I 
eavoured to unite the 


ſcience of Mr. Elphinſtone, the = 
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thod of Mr. Nares, and the general 
utility of Mr. Sheridan; and to add 
to theſe advantages, have given 
critical obſervations on ſuch words 
as are ſubject to a diverſity of pro- 
nunciation.” In reading this work, 
we occaſionally found reaſon to dif- 
fer from Mr. Walker, in the extent 
to which he has carried his theore- 
tical principles, and m his reaſon- 
ings from analogy, etymology, and 
cuſtom. We, likewife, ſometimes 
thought, that his directions were 
too arbitrary and fanciful. Yet it 
is but juſtice to acknowledge, that 
he has, in a great yariety of in- 
ſtances, improved much upon the 
efforts of his predeceſſors; and con- 
tributed, very conſiderably, towards 
fixing a ſtandard of pronunciation, 
which is not only deſirable for 
3 learning the —.— 
anguage, but even for Engliſhmen 
— 2 p 
The « Diſcourſe delivered to the 
Students of the Royal Academy, on 
the Diſtribution of the Prizes, Dec. 
roth. 1790, by the Preſident,” like 


the former diſcourſes of fir Joſhua 


Reynolds, contains intereſting and 
valuable advice to ſtudents in the 
art of painting, delivered in his pe- 
culiarly elegant and energetic lan- 
guage. after intimating the pro- 
bability that it was the laſt time 
he ſhould have the honour of ad- 
dreſſing them, in that e's fir 
Joſhua takes a review of the ſyſtem 
which he had laid down in his 
former eſſays, gives ſome proper 
illuſtrations of his principles, and 
finiſhes, as he began, with the name 
of Michael Angelo. That great 
man he ſtyles, © the exalted found- 
er and father of modern art, of 
which he was not only the in ven- 
tor, but which he, by the divine 
energy uf his on mind, carried at 
once to its higheſt point of poſſible 


 perfpttion,” And it is the princi- | 


\ 


E object of this diſcourſe to per. 
uade young artiſts to ſtudy the . 
works of that maſter, and to pro- 6 
poſe methods by which they may : 
acquire ſomething of his ſtylc. WW 
The polite ſcholar, as well as the Wl b 
artiſt and connoiſſeur, will receive c 
pleaſure and inſtruction from this WM ri 
effort of fir Joſhua Reynolds pen; Wt 
and will lament with us, that, a ne 
the author's mind ſeemed to for. ll nc 


bode, it proved his laſt effort. 1 
From the! Remarks on Foreſt it 
Scenery, and other Woodland Wl to 


Views(relative chiefly to Pictureſque Wl 
Beauty) illuſtrated by the Scenes Wl an 
of the New Foreſt in Hamp. A 
ſhire, by William Gilpin, A. M. in WW to 


2 Vols. we have received conſider. lin 
able entertainment. Notwithſtand- it 
ing that from the nature of lis ſub- ler 
jects, they may not prove fo gener- Wl He 


ally intereſting as his fo mer pro- on 
ductione, they exhibit, nevertheleſs, i. 
numerous and ſtriking evidences Wa 


of the author's taſte, judgment, and ers 
knowledge; and contain, beſde Wi ach 
ſcientific obſervations, a variety of Wi an) 
lively deſcriptions and amuſing WW Re 
anecdotes. he waſhed etchings a d 
which illuſtrate theſe volumes, are we 
executed in a ſtyle that deſerves Bi in 
much commendation, tert 
' In” Poetical tranſlation, the firſt auf 
work that calls for our notice s ing 
The Tliad and Odyfley of Homer, ra 
tranſlated into Engliſh Blank Verſe Ver 
by W. Cowper, eſq.“ in 2 vols Ipi 
4to. In his preface Mr. Cowper or, 
obſerves; that, + whether a trank ner 
lation of Homer may be beſt exe- my 
cuted in blank verſe or in rhims, and 
is a queſtion in the deciſiq; of which pol 
no man can find difficulty, who per 


has even duly” conſidered what tay 
tranſlation ought to be, or who s has 
in any degree practically acquaint- kicy 
ed with thoſe very different kind mo 
of verſification:”' With reſpect io me: 
the free and cloſe tranſlations, = | 
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ab, „n 


the Wl conveniencies, belong to both. 
ro. Wl © The former can hardly be true 
nay e the original author's ſtyle and 
vie, manner, and the latter is apt to 
the be ſervile. The One looſes his mr 
eive culiarities, ; and the other his ſpi- 
this nm. Were it poſſible, therefore, 
en; so fad an exact medium, a man- 
er ſo cloſe that it ſuould let flip 
for. WM nothing of the text, nor mingle. 

zuy thing extraneous along with 
reſt , and at the ſame time ſo 55 as 
and to have an air of originality, this 
que tems preciſely the mode in which 
nes n author might be beſt rendered,” 
p- And he aſſures his readers, that 
in e diſcover this very delicate 
ler- lige is difficult, and to proceed by 
nd- t when found, through the whole 
üb- bength of a poet , voluminous as 
er. Homer, nearly impoſſible. He can 
ro- Wl only pretend to have endeavoured 
efs, u. Whether it be, owing to a 
ces want of juſt taſte, or not, our read- 
ders muſt determine, but we frankly 


ide knowledge, that we have never read 
of WW avy tranſlat ions of the Greek or 
ns WW Roman poets, in blank verſe, with 
12d a degree hg Bs — to what 
ure we have. received; from tranſlat ions 
sin chyme. And we have alſo en- 


tertained the opinion, that, from the 
lilferent jdioms of a gead and Jiv- 
ing language, 4 cloſe, aud literal 
tranſlation, particularly in blank 
rerſe, would, not do juſtice to the 
ſpirit and meaning of an original: 
or, if ſo executed. as to be, in ge- 
deral, a faithful verſion, that it 


n EaSS 


muſt prove ha inharmonious, 
and unpleaſing. With theſe pre- 
poſſeſtons, we took pp Mice Cow- 
0 pers tranſlation: we cannot 


128 


lay that the manner in which he 
tcult taſk, bas tended greatly to re- 
move them, We would, by no 
means be conſidered as impeaching 
Mr. Compeęr's learning, or poeti- 
al abilities: for we think him 
tutaled to a very high commenda- 


eee 


— 
— 


has executed; bis laborious and dif. 
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tion for the numerous evidences of 


both, which we have met with in 
theſe © volumes. The ſpirit and 
manner of the original, in es 
diſtinguiſhed for their poeticat ex- 
cellence, are frequently transfuſed 
into this copy, with peculiar feli- 
city ; and many of the difficulties 


in the Grecian bard, are very ſuc- 


ceſsfully elucidated. - But on the 
whole, the peruſal of his work left 
that diſatistaction in our mind, 
which we before had expected 
from our difapprobation of his 
deſign. As a poetical performance, 
its merits are greatly inferior to the 
other productions of Mr. Cowper, 
with which we have formerly been 
greatly delighted. 

The © Tranſlation of all the Py- 
thian, Nemean, and Iſthmian Odes 
of Pindar, 1 the fourth and 
fifth Pythian Odes, and thoſe Odes 
which have been tranſlated by the 
the late Gilbert "Weſt, eſq. by the 
Rev. J. Baniſter,“ do great honour 
to the learning and poetical taſte of 
that gentleman. Like Mr. Weſt's 
n 3 his 
work is frequently a paraphraſe, 
rather than I Unheil f fied is 
deſervedly to be commended for 
its ſpirit, elegance, and harmony of 
verſification. zeug 
Oenone to Paris, an Epiſtle of 
Ovid; to which is added an k legy 
of Shenſtone, tranſlated into Latin 
elegiac Ver.e,” is a performance 
which is not deſtitute of merit, al- 
thougli the author does not poſſeſs 
very high claims to critical appro- 
bation. Of the two 22 ich 
he has given us, the Engliſh one is 
the beſt” * IT 5 ML MAG 

Amovg the general poetical pub- 
| lications of fhe year 4-91, we meet 
With a volume of « Poems, by Mrs. 
Kobinſon.“ Many of the pieces 
which compoſe this volume were 
publiſhed by the fair authoreſs 
under different ſignatures, in ſome 
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of our public prints. They deſerve, 
however, a greater chance for per- 


petuity, than they were likely to re- 


ceive if ''tonfined to ſuch repo- 
ſitories; and were very 2 rly 
brought into this collect m 


odes, elegies, and ſonnets : and 
they are diſtinguiſhed by great ten- 
derneſs of feeling, beautiful poetic 
imagery, e of verſification, 
and uncommon elegance and deli- 
cacy of expreſſion. In ſome paſ- 
fages we thought them obſcure, 
from a too great fondneſs which 
feems to have prevailed for origin- 
ality of fentiment, and brilliancy of 
language. To this volume, which 
is beautifully printed, there is pre- 
fixed an elegant portrait of Mrs. 


' Robinſon, from a painting by fir 


Joſhua Reynolds. 

« The Poetry of the World, vols. 
III. and IV.“ is a continuation of 
a collection noticed by us in our 
Regiſter for the year 1788, that is 
* to fy a number 
of elegant a eaſin ms, 
which ad at different tines dans 


Inſerted in the paper mentioned in 


the title-page, from the fate to 
which ſuch unconnected and ſingle 
pieces are commonly conſigned, 
As they are the uctions of dif- 
ferent authors, in different ſitua- 
tions and circumſtances, they muſt 
be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs different me- 
rits. Among the name of the con- 
tributors to this collection, are 
thoſe of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Merry, 


Mrs. Cowley, Mr. Andrews, Mr. 


Colman, Mrs. Robinſon, captain 
Broome, and captain Topham. 


„ Salmagundi, a Miſcellaneous 


Combination of Original Poetry; 
conſiſting of Illufions of Fancy; 
Amatory, Elegiac, Lyrical, Epi- 

ammatical, and other palatable 
ingredients, is a publication of 


very eee ent, In the 


. Jufions of Fancy ſhew, that the au. 
_ Theſe poems | conſiſt, ' chiefly, of 


judgment, great delicacy of feeling 


different ſpecies of poetical com. 
poſition which- the author has at. 
tempted, he has ſucceeded in a man. 
ner that will afford entertainment 
to every reader of taſte. The Il. 


thor poſſeſſes great fertility of ima. 
gination ; the Amatory and Elegiac 
Odes are elegant and harmonions; 
the Epigrams and Songs pointed and 
lively; and the pieces of wit and 
humour, highly entertaining. Some' 
{light imperfections, in point of 
perſpicuity, and the harmony of 
the rhymes, were noticed by us, 
while we partook deliciouſly of this 
poetical treat; but they bear no 
proportion to its general] excellence, 
he « Poems by the Author of 
the Village Curate, and Adriano,” 
are of a fimilar character with his 
former works, of which we have 
already given our opinion. Many 
ages in them are highiy poet! 
cal and beautiful; while others be- 
tray a feebleneſs, and negligence, 
that are very unbecoming the au- 
thor's known abilities. The prin- 
pieces in this collection are, E. 
mer and Ophelia, a fimple and in- 
tereſting ſtory; and Panthea, a di. 
matic narrative, taken —_ 
Cyropedia of Xenophon, whic 
though in ſome 1 deſcriptive 
and pathetic, is not ſufficiently cor- 
rect, diſcriminative, and animated, 
to extort any warm applauſe. 
The volume of Poems, by ]. 
Aikin, M. D.“ is the production of 
an author who, to a vigorous ima. 
gination, and correct claflic taſte, 
unites extenſive knowledge, a ſound 


and liberal and enlarged philanthro- 
py. Of the pieces of which this 
volume conſiſts, too numerous 0 
be diſtinctly mentioned by us, forte 
are conſecrated to the domeſtic 1 
fections, and to friendſhip, and will 
be found truly pleaſing and — 
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ful, In others, when the author 
gives way to the illuſions of fancy, 
we meet with a boldneſs of imagery, 
ind ſtrength of colouring, that are 
tighly poetical. His tranſlations, 
likewiſe, and imitations, are ele- 
rant and happy. But the moſt ani- 
mated of theſe poems are thoſe em- 
ployed on political ſubjects, in 
which the author breathes the moſt 
xenerous and patriotic ſentiments. 
Van apology for theſe pieces (which 
needed no apology) Dr. Aikin vb- 
ſerves, © that with 4 mind ſtrongly 
impreſſed with determined opinions 
on ſome of the moſt important to- 
pics which actuate mankind, he 
could not reſt ſatisfied without at- 
tempting to employ (as far as he 
po it) the nobleſt of arts, in 
** of the nobleſt of cau- 

10 * 1 . in . Can- 
tos,” is profeſſedly a Didactie poem; 
and on Llubiee Y hich comes home 
t the buſineſs and boſoms of the 
major part of, the faſhionable world, 
And it is but juſtice to ſay, that the 
author appears to be well acquainted 
vith his ſubje& ; which he enlivens 
vith pleaſing epiſodes and digreſ- 
hons, and a, variety of humourous 
ad ſatirical reflections. The fic- 
ton under which he deſcribes the 
origin and benefits of the game, is 
tappily imagined, and well conduct- 
ed; and the author's poetical talents, 
though not of the firſt rate, far 
dove mediocrity, | 

The Poems on various Subjects, 
by the Rev, W. Windle Carr,” con- 
ut of odes, elegies, epiſtles, a 
monody to the memory of Shen- 
lone, Kc. Kc. The author is a 
pleaing writer; and his labours are 

erving of praiſe, on account o 
the zeal and liberality with which 
be enters the liſts in defence of piety 
ad good morals. But he does not 
kem to poſſeſs that poetic fire and 


% 


energy, that will entitle him to an 


_ exalted ſeat among the ſons of Par · 


naſſus. | 
« The Aboriginal Britons, - a 


prize Poem, ſpoken in the Theatre 


at Oxford, July 8. 1791. by Geor 
Richards, B, A.” does great credit 
to the judgment, and the poetical 
abilities of the author. The abori- 
ginal Britons are conſidered with re- 
to their national and domeſtic 
character, their internal diſſentions, 
manner of fighting, behaviour after 
a defeat, treatment of captives after 
a victory, religious opinions and ce- 
remonies, their dodrines of the 
tranſmigration and immortality of 
the ſoul, with their effects; to 
which is added a view of the cha- 
racteriſtics of liberty in the ſa 
ſtate of this iſland, contraſted wi 
that poliſhed freedom which reſults 
from a, civiliſed ſtate of manners. 
In treating theſe topics, Mr. 
Richards ſhews himſelf to be a man 
of learning, as well as genius. And 
his poem recommends itſelf by 
ſtrength of imagery, animated de- 
ſcription, correctneſs of thought ; 
and by a ſmoothneſs and harmony 
of mags which afford 7 
of his proving a very ſugceſo- 

2 of the muſes. TE 

« The Shakſpeare Gallery a Po- 
em, Mr, — does 
not paſs any judgment upon the pic- 
tures that are now exhibited in the 

lery ; but attempts to point out 
1b rar 2 exhibi- 
tions. Theſe are all taken from 
the works of our immortal bard ; 
and offer excellent hints to thoſe ar- 
tiſts who have engaged to aſſiſt in 
completing Mr. Boydell's grand de- 
ſign. As to the manner in which 
the poem is executed, we may ven- 
ture to ſay, that it will do honour to 
the talents of Mr. Jerningham, as 
a veteran in the poetic art. 

« Seventeen Hundred and ninety- 


* One 7 
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r e | — 
Thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, by 


n eſq. is the pro- 
duction of another veter 
Ire and Ty, who by comin 


F 1909 76 37 FI 1 ts OS. 
rwards in the manner he has done, 


i, 
ele 


— 
4 


© paſſages; in which the author unne- | 
. ments, this beautiful 
ford conſiderable pleaſure. | 


and the rights of men.” © 
Ihe “ Ode for the 14th of July 
1791, the Day conſerrated to Free- 
dom ; being the Anniverſary of the 
Revolution in France, by Robert 

Merry, A. M.“ is a ſpirited compo- 
ſition ih defence of tlie principles of 

liberty, and well adapted to the de- 


* * 
. 


F * 


. 


-i1 pn or ie ring, af the eee 

Anchor tavern, where it was re. her language,” in general, corre 
Fited. : N ay yin 1 7 . | N and elegant, and her numbers ha 
The «Epiſtle to William Wilber-** monioußs. 


* 


force, eſq. on the Rejection of thie 
Bill for Aboliſhjng the Slave Trade, 

by Anna Letitia Barbauld,“ is 4 
beautiful and aighiy animated poœtn, 


veteran in litera- laſhes the majority of the Britiſh 


India planters. We need not ſ. 
that every lover of genuine poetry 


berty. 


more ardent and energetic ſtrain 
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pnetel; 


; rejected the late ſla vo 
bill, and epos the Juxaricus lives 
and depraved manners of the Weſt 


7 


whatever be his opinion on the ſub 
ye ic —— has choſen 
willibe highly gratified by the peru 
fa] of this epiſt] d 29 65 
The “ Farewell, for two Year: 
to England, a Poem, by Heler 
Maria Williams,” is the productio 
of another favourite of the public 
and conſecrated to humanity and li 
With the proſpect befor 
her of quitting her native land, 0 
a' viſit to France, miſs Williams re 
calls to mind the innocent pleaſure 
of early youth, 'which'ſhe deſcribe 

in elegant /and pathetic language 
and afterwards indulges her muſe it 


"Affies, "To! thoſe. whoſe! boſen 
* glow with the ſame enlarged ſent 
m will a 


Tbe “ genuine poetical Compo 
ſitions on various Subjects, by E 
Bentley,“ are the productions of: 
uneducated muſe, who, if we me 
judge from theſe efforts of her pet 
is not unworthy the patronage u hid 
"The has received from a great nu 
ber of reſpectable ſubſcribers. He 
imagination is ſtrang and lively 


From Peter Pindar's pen we hi 
1 1 the following pieces, durit 
"the preſent year! 4 The Louli: 
Canto III; * the Rights of — 


Seeg s sac 5 Mp => ew 


® * 
= «as — 1 — 


8 
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u Odes to Mr. Paine, author of the 
Nights of Man, &c. * „The Re- 
wonſtrance, an Ode to my Aſs;“ 
nd a commiſerating Epiſtle to the 
karl of Lonſdale.” - * 

Of the following articles we can 
only intert the names: Poems, 
whercia it is attempted to deſcribe 
certain Views of Nature and Ruſtic 
Manners ;?* 4 Sonnets from Shak- 

e by Albert; „“ the Boſom 
ciend, by an, Etonian;'? 4 the Teſt 
of England, a Diſſertation on Hu- 
man Authority Jn a Divine Reli- 
zion;' 4%: Poetical Eſſays, on ſeve- 
al Theslogical Subjects: Poetic 
Laurels; by Maria and Harriet 
Falconer ; “the Female Geniad, by 
Elizabeth Ogilvie Benger; the 
Triumph of Friendſhip, by W. 
Colder;” 44, Miſcellaneous: Poems, 
and a Tragedy, by Mrs. Weſt;“ a 
4 Monody at Matlock, by W. L. 
dowles; „ an Elegy written at the 
Hot Wells. Briſtol,” by the ſame, 
the © Feſtival of Beauty and Enthu- 
ſiaſm af Genius; the Baviad, in 
Imitation of the firſt Satire of. Per- 


ius 3“ % Modern Poets, a Satire: 


Heroic Epiſtle to Dr. Prieſtley; 
„Heroic. Epiſtle to the right hon. 
Edmund Burke; the Ladies Als 
Race, a oοõꝭ n; the Fruits of 
Faction e Heroic Epiſtle to the 

ing, with a Word to the Poet 


Laòreate; 4,the Dictates of Indig- plac 
nation, on the Slave Irade: 


„ Eugenins, by Mary Locke;“ 
the Epitaph V riter, by | * 
den;“ dhe Miller's Tale from 
Chaucer * 0 Serio-· comic Poem, 
entitled the Budget: Reflectious 


at the Tomb of Columbus, by a, 


Lady“ ea Poem ta the Memor 

of & F. Handel; ( Elegiac Verſes 
to the Memory of the late Dr, Steb- 
: biog;” „an Ode to. Handel, by 
D. Pratt, A. M.;“ and « Extracts, 


legant, Inſtructive, and. Enter- 
dining, in Poetry,“ in one large 


Hon. F. North; 


Miſcellaneous 


valume 8ve. The deſign of the 
laſt mentioned. work js, to ſupply 
young perſons in the courſe of a 
' education, with a_greater, va- 
riety of Engliſh poetry, by our moſt 
approved authors, than-was ever be- 
fore publiſhed.in one volume, and at 
an inconſiderable expence. 
The Dramatic productions of the 
year 1791, were the following: 
« The Widow of Malabar, a Tra- 
jedy, by Miſs Starke; „Lorenzo 
a Trajedy, by Robert Merry, A. M;“ 


„The Indians a Tiles — 12 
Goodwin, an hiſtorical ha , by. Ann 
Vearſley; „the Revolution, an 
hiſtorical Play, by lieutenant Chriſ 
tian;“ « Next Door Neighbours, a 
Comedy, by Mrs. Inchbald;“ *'the 
School for arrogance, a Comedy, 
by Mr. Holcrott;” Lindor and 
Clara, a Comedy, by Mr. Fennel ;” 


.* the Fugitives, a Comedy, by W. 


Roberts, eſq.; the Kentiſh Ba- 
rons,, a_ Play in three ads, Pine 
h;“ 4 the Iriſh- 
man in Spain, by C. Stuart; and 
.« two Strings to your Bow, a Farce 
by R, e n.“ * i | ooo , 
Under . our 2 head, that of 
rticles, we ſhall in- 


117 


ſentation of the ſentiments and pe- 


culiar manner of that author, in his 
treatiſe de Remediis utriuſque For- 
tunæ. The deſign of the original is 
to exhibit a picture of human life; 
and to bring before the reader's fancy 


in ſucceſſion, the numerous objects 


which excite the human paſſions, 
and contribute to our happineſs, or 
our miſery, This deſign is executed 
in..06.form e dien 
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the ſpeakers are, on the one, fide, 


Joy and ho ky and! fear, 
ther de reaſon. The 
ſens _—_ i 


0 pat ah which is 
5 for 1 — 
;Doblan, , for 
ece, to which 


© Was catitled b 

200 Ferfort . Inſtead of ob- 

Ke plan the original, the 
bas n her, work together in 
eng uubraken, foray, without ob- 
ferving any of. Petrach's diviſi 
* markig the aranſ tions from ope 
ops ta another, ar notieing the 


A ee r in the dialogue. 
wiſe, om itted; tranſ- 

. and py Sa to aha text, with 
iberty that, in 


an, tends and his Friendsriil 


N to deltrgy + « they folidity "of 
and the true points 
of the Aires b * a tranſlat ion, 
this work polleſſes wery : inferior lice 
— to tht: liſe of Petrarch, in 

N uracy and elegance. 
« ye be den — 

ioft t ruicious Pxinci 
Wee — the Letters of the 
late Earl of Cheſter eld dec. by the 
Rev. fir Adam Gordon, Bart. A. M. 
in two volumes: conſiſts, partly, 
of letters, written by a lady of- ele- 
vated rank, deceaſed, during a cor - 
reſpondence ———— with the 
editor; and, Nase if of - additional 

addrefſes and letters, from the ma- 
nuſcripts of a celebrated author, 2 
ceaſed. That this work was pubs 
liſhed with a pious and uſeful deſign, 
we entertain not the leaſt doubt: 
dut we do not think it adapted to 
= deſirable impreſſions upon 
7 minds. The advice con- 
in it is, frequently, of too 
— and gloomy a :complexion ; 
and Sing — it recom- 
mends, is y.the-oppofite extreme 
to the conduct which Ihe noble lord 


r former lite · 


ons, younger 


wiſhed- to enforce,” not 
medium. which w 
and. -morais: am atm 
V8 mon? 
It» 827 Letters to a 
— 
Orton, have been 


90. piet 
e tandnen. 


— 22. 
Oleg 
* Me Tob 
ꝓubkfhed. by 


her the -reve Mr: aw: whom 
—— — * reſyectux 


arti author! They rontih 
the. — ions of a plbus⸗ Krnevo. 
lent. and we} informed mund, n 
a variety of topics that Abe highly 
deſerving the attention of the 
clergy ; and advice, relative 
to their private” ſtudies,” and -duty 
as pariſh prieſta, drt is truty exo 
lente d A yer r 
The he >of 6 inat La. 
ters by the late Revs! n Weſley, 
— — — oo 
with: vther Tufl6ns 
I o. edited rfeſtles, 
es ar ble preſent᷑ to the mob. 
tener fps D. 
— were givun dome hy the 
late Mr. — 
ties of their din, wich dν,t4 o 
their. n; after ce death t 
Mr. fphn' Weſley hes were gſwen 
Mr. Samuel — 
ther of ohn; and he behevedt with 
the fame view:*" My: 9 Welty, 
as T 
very deſirous -#ettinſ ible ethers 


into cis poſſeffton; Hut tHe dausb- 


ter and granddaughter df Mr. 
Samuel offendedout A con- 


nor ſhould I have thought it 
to publiſh them, if Ins deen 
m ivate papers, uncon 
* 7 — cofeerf; But = 
Weſley 5-bvings the founder ofa nu - 
merous 78 f — — 
fiderable- and of gv 


auce in this country, - 


is 
inte- 
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intereſted in thing that can. by the Honourable Samuel Stearns, 
tdrow Light Character and LL. D. &c. &c. &c.” is a curious 
inciples.”” We have received much farrago of 'chronology, ' geography, 
eatertainrnent from the peruſal of aſtrology, botany, iſtry, ana- 
theſe lettera, which will be found of tomy, eleAricity, magnetiſm, me- 
conſiderable uſe; in illuſtrating the chanics, 'optics,, architecture, — 
origin. of methodiſm, and the pe. tics, law, phyſic, divigity, hiſtory, 
cuhar turn of mind of its principal natural hiſtory, and political wco- 
The rks and ob- nomy; to which we may add fim- 
of Dr. Prieſtley, — — plicity _ — lity; 2 
them, are e and partlyin q in genuine 
and his addreſs to the Sternholdian verſe. Br Lam not 

concil 
in. W 


porting ſuch a ſpecies of 
compoſition, acroſs the Atlantic into 
the Electors of this country, where valuable books, 
James Suther- on every uſeful ſabje& to which it 
of the Ad- refers, been abundantly mul- 

i c_ Ia the leſs cultivated party 
narrative America, where libraries are 
diſtreſſes of - ſcarce, it may be more defirable to 

hoſe me- encourage ſuch publications. 
In our Regiſter for the year 1797, 
gave —— — ble pub 
% humourous | 

ke An —— 


heation, entitled, 0 

Horſemen, containing the 

pleteſt Inſtructions for Walk» 
— — — 
ing, and Tumbling; illuſ- 
with Cop Plates, by 
| Gambade, efq.” - The ta- 
of that gentleman have, during 
nced a witty 
enütled “ An- 
; containing 
an Account of acei Experi- 
ments, and imen:a} Accidents, 

bock ſucceſsful and unfucceſ-ful 
communicated | —_— Correſ 

denis to umbado, 
— | — — Ne- 
marks thereon, and Anſwers thereto, 
by that accompliſhed Genius,“ i luſ- 
trated with numerous well executed 
engraviags. Of chis publiration we 
| 8 


I 
8 


ke 


of t 


8 


f 
F 


It} 
15 
ht EE: 


f . f 


* 


wal, 


9 


ſhall only ſay, that thoſe who can 
read and view it, with unmoved 
muſcles, do not belong to that com- 


pany with which we with to aſſo- 
ciate. T , 


The Anecdotes of Archery, 


1 


Ancient and Modern, by H. G. 
Oldfield,” form a pleaſing and en - 


tertaining little work, which con- 
tains a: ſhort collection of hiſtorical 


paſſages, tracing the practice of 


archery, from the earlieſt notices 
among almoſt all nations. At the 


preſent. period, when tt:js ꝓractice 


is revived, as the means of an ele- 
gant and ſalutary recreation; ſuch 


a publication is ſeaſonable, . as an 


object of curioſity, as well as inſor- 


„The publicatian- entitled , forty- 


Years Correſpondence between Ge. 


niuſſes ov both Sexes, and James: 
Elphinſtone, in ſix pocket Vollumes;: 
four ev oridginal Letters, tua o 


Poetry,“ is intended to exemplify 
M. Liphinſtone's. plan, — 
proving the r bf the En- 

liſn language, which has been for 
— years before the public Eor: 
our parts, we are free t acknow- 
ledge, that we cannot pererive the 
comparative —— that amuld 
attend the 'irtroduction, of Mr} El- 
phinſtone's method. But, indepen- 
dently of his ſcheme, we think that 
theſe volumes contain a nutuber of 
letters, and pieces of poetry, which 
deſerve to be reſcued from that 
oblivion to which we apprehend 
they will be conſigned, it fuffered to 
remain in their preſent dreſs 2» 
The Practical Geography for 
the Uſe of Schobls; with an Mpitome 
of Ancient Geography, and an In- 
troduction to 2 Science df the 
Globes, by J. Ouiſeau, A. M., is 
a brief, bar judicions manual of the 
outlines of the ſcience; to ian! act 
quaintance with which the author 
would w:ili to introduce mung: 


2 
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ſons. It poſſeſſes this advantage 
over ſimilar; publicatious, with re. 
ſpect to France, that it contains the 
new diviſions of that country, ac-, 
cording to the preſent conſtitution, 
in connexion with the old. 
The“ Roman Antiquities, or an 
Account of the Manners and Cu. 
toms of the Romans, &c. by Alex 
ander. Adam, UL. D., “ is a labo- 
rious : and judiciqus complimert, 
whick deſerves to be recommended 
as an uſeful key to the Latin claſſic 
His: information and his authorities 
— — appears Io have ſelected 
with vrrygcommendable accuracy 
and induſtry. nne 1C 5" . 
-. The “ Extracts, elegant, inſtruc· 


tive, and entertaining, in Proſe ; 


ſelected frum the beſt modern Au- 
thors, and diſpoſed under  ;roper 
Heads; &c: in ont large Vulube, 
8vo form 4 very inſtructive and 
entertaimng compilement, for be 
ur of young pe in the courſe 
of a ſchool . education. They con- 
ſiſt of ſelections from the- works ot 
our moſt valuable and approved au- 
thors / on moral unnνjẽ, rekgiom, cui. 
tical and claſſioal : ſubjocts ; of nar- 


ratives, = and other hu- 
mourous: and entertaining pieces; 
and of ſhort introduction ta: geo. 
Fals chronqlagy, and: natural 
iſtary, togegher ith chronokegical 
tables v renmckable events, andof 
the ra, the:cotintry; and the writ- 
ings of learned men 
The voſumè of Epi ſties, elegant, 
familiar,” andi anſtructive, ſelected 
from the beſt Writers, ancient 33 
well as modernity} in ont large 
Volumes dv, *: contains the wolt 
copious collectiom ot the letters of 
eminent men} that awe have ever 
met with, in a fimilar form- - And 
it deferves 4 place, not only in the 


Hbraries- of Goung perſons, od 


thoſtrwbagaoaore informed 
&fectiiwtheIrcchoice of. hole 


6 * v Ne 
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We ſhall now conclude our view 
of the Domeſtic . of the 
vear 1791, by inſerting a catalogue 
of the LAS which it g 1 

In this liſt, the following have 
deen more highly ſpoken of, than 
the general claſs ſuch 8 
tions: „ Celeſtina, in 4 Vols. by 
Charlotte Smith; „ A Simple 
Story, in 4 Vols. by Mrs. Inch- 
bald; „The Adventurts of Ris 
chard Cœur de Lion, in 3 Vols. by 
J. White, eſq.;” The School 
for Widows, in 3 Vols. by Clara 
Reeve;” „ The Devil upon two 
Sticks, in England, Vols. V. and 
VI.;” „ Wanley Penſon, or the 
Melancholy Man, in 3 Vols. ;”” and 
« Wiltiam Wallace, in 2 Vols.” 

Of tie fame of compoſi- 


tion ave, „ Eugene and Adelaide, 
Park, in 


in Vols 2 4 W X 
2 Vols: ;” the Hiſtory of Tom Weſ. 
ton, in 2 Vols: by G. Brown ;"” 
« Conſcious Duplicity, in 2 Vols; 
„Memoirs of julia de M. in 
2 Voßs; „The Labyrinths of Life, 
in 4 Vols” „ Alvarez, or the Irre- 
ſiſtibdle Seduction, in 2 Vols;“ 
Frederick and Alicia, in 2 Vols;” 
« Perfiana; in 3 Vols” „ the Vale 
of Felicity, in 2 Vols ;” „ the Life 
of Lord Mertague, in 2 Vols;” 
the ViRtim of a Vow, or tlie 
Dangers of Duphcity, in 2 Vols;“ 
« Edward, or Sorrows from Sepa- 


AS * 4 -” 


ration, in 2 Vols;“ „ the French 
Adventurer, in 3 Vols;” % Aſpaſia, 
or the Dangers of Vanity, in 2 Vols;“ 
the Indian Cottage, from the 
French of St. Pierre; -< Popular 
Fales of the Germans tranllatet 
from the German, in 2 Vols;” 
« the Siege of Belgrade, from the 
German, in 2 Vols;” „the Triumph 
of Reaſon, in 7 Tales, addreſſed to 
the Fair Jer; « the Cypher, in 
2 Vols;” „Gertrude, in 2 Vols ;" 
& the Libertines, by J. Bacon ;” II- 
licit Love, in 2 Vols, by Mrs. 
Norris ;”.< Adolphus, or the Un- 
natural Brother, in 2 Vols;“ „ Er- 
rors of Education, in 3 Vols. b 

Mrs, Parſons ;” „the Life of Mi 

Priſcilla Moreton, and the faithful 
Cottager, in 2 Vols;® „ the Lake 
of Winderthere,” in 2 Vols;“ 4 the 
Hiſtory of Sir Geoffrey Reſtleſs, in 
2 Vols;“ „ Tancred, a Tale of 
Ancient Times, in 2 Vols, by J. 
Fox ;“ „the Daniſh Maffacre, in 


2 Vols,” « Villeroy, or tbe fatal 


Moment, in 4 Vols;“ „ Memoirs 
of a Scots Heireſs, in 3 Vols;“ 
4 golimam and Fatima, in 2 Vols. 
by T. Wright;“ „ Mentorta, in 
2 Vols;“; „ Mental Pleaſures, in 
2 Vos; “ „ the Tales of an Even- 
ing, from the French of Marmon- 
tel?“ and « Violet Hill, or Me- 
moirs of Cordelia, by E. Mites.” 
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ications 12 
ncern- 
135 ie to ob- 


of the academy 
#785, in iewy, to we ed wa no- 
| thing” very interefting ; 1 Hg? 
ment to that hiſtory, conſiſting. 
ſuch memoirs as have been 
ed to the academy. by thoſe ie who 
were not members of it; and 
academical e Which are "I 
ranged under the heads of matbe- 
tics, phyfico - mathematics, phyſics, 
and aftrond memoirs in 
the fup ment to the hiſtory, are 
on ſubhects in natural hiſtory, and 
mathematics; and were de wered 
in by M. O. F. Muller, M. Simon 
L'Huikier, citizen of 
E.'Block, and M. de 1 The 
moſt valuable of the academical 
memoirs relate ie ite higher 
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. F. J. Schubert. The papers ia 
r. claſſes, were contributed 


ra jos he reeling co. 


ED Economical porn 


Memoirs of the free ( 
oe, ety at Peterſburg, Vol. 1. = 


e hiked in the German language 
| volume commences with 
hiſtory o of the. ſociety, which was eſli- 
.bliſhed in 176g, by 2 $4 Orion; 
.and contains Naa yo : 1 * 21 
ing economi rs, by 
8 Georgi, Nint. Von Kelchen, 
N Gronau, M. Lehmann, 

Orräus, M. Weinberg, M. 
agaer, and. various __ 
contributions. —At ae 
wiſe, there hath been . * 
Brief Introduction to Mathema 


IFF SEE 


SSS SEI 
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Geography, and the Know] 
the nt Globe,” by M. 2 


laus de Komar, a a page of tl. e em- 
L poken ot by 


OR: ies, K. Nase has publi- 
ed* an Naar on the — State 
of Ruſſia, Vol. I.” from materials 
with which he was ſupplied by the 
miniſters, and the ſubordinate of- 
ficers of government. This work is 
the moſt valuable and complete one, 
that hath yet been offered to the 
nu upon this intereſting ſub- 


It contains an . and. 
115 ous account of the different 


iſions of the Ruſſian empire; 
of the climate, population, and cul- 
ture of each province ; of the claſſes 
and diſtinctions eſtabliſhed arrays. 
the inhabitants; of the publi 
civil law ; of me impe rial N. Family; 
of the court, the army, . finances, 
the national induſtry, the commerce, 
* e of that en > 
ould wiſh 342 — 
vith this work, which has employ- 
ed the attention of the author dur- 


ing the courſe” of thiety years. Aʒt 


— Mogi of the te of 
Livonia, -Efthonta; and -Courland, 
— 1:3” eh « Memoirs for the 
— of yy taken kent A 


= oy Frey 2 northern 
collected 2 Hupel. * 
of theſe wor commencent the 

55 when the Phœnicians 


2 traffic with Livonia for K an 
extends to 'the year 14 


manuſcript from Which The i tarde? i Enron, pri 
tons, r 


Melchior Fuchs, 0. 2 


was 7 — about the year 
10%, dy 
maſter of Riga, and relates, chi 
to che diſputes between 


nd the arehbrſhop. From E. 25 


1 of this induſtrious hiſtorian 
and antiquary, we may expect much 


% 
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intereſting information relative to 
the hiſtory of Livonia. — At the ſame 
— M. Hupel has publiſhed “ an 


iſtorical Eſſay on the Coſſacks, and 


other memoirs, which will ſupply 


the general hiſtorian with uſeful ma- 
terials. 
At P hath appeared ©« a 


Sketch of a Deſcription of Peterſ- 
burg, the reſidence of the Empreſs 
of Rocha, and what is worthy notice 
in the Neighbourhood, by J. G. Ge- 
orgi, M. . Fellow of the Academ 
of Sciences, &c. in 2 8 
k is an — — and in in 
n= and will be acceptable to — 
— — — deſirous of viſit- 
ing rated metropolis, or 
to others who may wiſh for as accu 
rate a knowledge of it. as can be 
N F\ 105 
e n ppendix, Dr. G 
fas cadet fketch — the e 
and Nr: . ical Go Nate of the 
ment of Pe erl 
place, has begn ps» rn 
entitled, '4 s 
Pickute of. what a hos 
an drawa on the Wall. of the Gar- 
den of 3 imperial Corps of Gentle- 
men Cadets, 15 by Plates.“ 
This work Contains an account of 
the emblems and inſcri ptians which 
che count of Anhalt has ordered to 
de painted. on the wall ſurrounding 
ww ths | 100; of the. cadets, for their 
amuſement and inſtruction. The 


'he emblems are riated .to the 
different ſubj 2 7 


and the e which are in the 


their ſtudies ; 
— French, and — lan- 


nies, and problems w with — 


£Ogra aſtronom 
natural hiſtory, ng kc. Ee. The 


book is given to the cadets on their 


quitting the ſchool, 
S3 When 


h the medium of the 


2 or a 
n written 


nt RG 


+ * —— —ä 


- — 
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When we turn our attention to 
Swenliſh literature, the firſt work 
which demands our notice is, © the 
Memoirs uf the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. MI. for the year 
1790,” publiſhed at Stockholm. 
This work, as uſual, is dividéd in- 
ta four parts, relative to the diffe- 
rent quarters of the year; and con- 
tains many curious and: intereſting 
papers on ſubjet᷑ts in natural hiſtory; 
political œconomy, (chemiſtry, nio- 


teorology, aſtronomy, phyſiology. 


and medicine; to which is added, a 
hiſtory of the academy for the year 
1790, with deſcriptivus of the me- 
7 — the — the year, 
0 papers in this collektion, 
thoſe which belong to natural hiſ- 
tory and medicine ate by far the 
moſt numerous. Among the re. 
ſpectable names prefixed tothe diffe- 
rent articles, we meet with thoſe af 
M. 8. ahlberg, M. Oo. Swartz, NM. 
O. P. Thunberg, M. A. Modeer, 
M. P. J. Hielm, . J. Gadolin, M. 
F. Von Paula Schrank, M. D. 
Jundmark, M. C. L. Nordmark, 
M. CL. Bjerkander, M. 72 L. 
Ochelius, and M. C. L. Hellenins. 
At Stockholm alſo have been pub- 
liſhed “ the Tranſactions of the 
Royal emy of Sciences, Hilf. 
tory, and Antiquities, Vol. II.“ 
The principal pieces which compoſe 
this volume, diſplay conſiderable 
knowledge and tafte, and appear 
with the following titles: hiſtorical 
remarks on ſome ancient gold coins 
found in the iſtand of Oeland, by 
NM. Engeſtroem; remarks on tlie 
ſcience of emblems, ſo far as it con- 
cerns'medats, by M: Adlerbetfi; a 
view af the connexions of com- 
merce and policy between Sweden 
and the Hanſe towns, and the effects 
of thoſe connexions, by M,. Flin- 
tenbeg; am enquiry how far the 
ancients qught to be conſidered as 
Models for modern hiftorians, by 
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M. . Hallenber and propoſal; 
100 Kae for Aras of great 
men, who flauriſhed in the times of 
Guſtavns Adolphus, and Chriſtina, 
by M. Luth,-At the ſame place x 
valuable work is publiſning in num. 
bers, under the title of “ $Wedifh 
Archives,” by M. Gioerwell, et 
af the royal library; who, after 
being qiſtinguiſhed in the literary 
world, for more than thirty yea 
by the ardour of his reſearches, * 
the importance of ſeveral of his 
iodical works, has now entered 
on rural retirement, in which his 
object is to devote his applics 
tion foley to a hiftory of his 
country. . er 
The * Thoughts on Agriculture, 
Mmes, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c. as a Memorial of Lewis, Auceſ. 
tor of the Family of De Geer, th. 
greateſt Promoter of Manufacture 
in Sweden, in the preceding Cen. 
tury,” pnbliſhed at Stockholm, com. 
N a miſcellaneoug work, relative, 
partly to Ce eeconomy, and 
part to fography. Under the 
r head, it offers to us many 
intereſting and entertaining obſe- 
on bf the ſtate of agriculture, 
arts, ſtiences, and commerce in 
Sweden, from the reign of Guſts 
vus I. to the abdication'of Chriſtina, 
and the mode of education, and 
manners of the times, which will be 
acceptable to the readers in general. 
The biographical part contains the 
life of Lewis de Geer, to whoſe 
activity, reputation, and wealth, 
the manufa of Sweden are {6 
greatly indebted, that he may almoſt 


de canſidered as their founder. 4. 


the ſame place hath appeared 4A Tres. 
tiſe on the Swediſh lron Furnaces, by 
J. C. Barney,“ illuſtrated with nu. 
mtroſtè plates. This uſeful and m. 
ſtructive drk, for which the author 
appeat$ to Have been well qualific, 
in point of Ktjowledge and into“ 


matiat 


* 
I rr 


propries 0 


s 
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mation, was undertaken by him at 


the.requeſt of the Swediſh minera- 
logical ſociety. - A. tranſlation of 
ſuch a work in this country, would 
be peculiarly ſeaſonable at this time, 
when immenſe new fields, for the ex- 


and 1788, we announced the pon 
cation of Dr. Sparmann's ſplendid 
work entitled “ a Collection of rare 
Birds in the Poſſeſſion of M. Guſ- 
tavus Von Carlſon, Sceretary of 
State.“ The lovers of natural hiſ- 
tory will be glad to learn, that the 

b that noble collection, 
as been contributiug to the exten- 


lion of a ſcience to which he has 


evinced a long and ardent attach- 
ment,- by publiſhing, at Stockholm, 
„General Remarks on the Manners 
and Economy of Birds; being a 
Diſcourſe pronounced on quitting 
the Preſideutſhip of the Royal Swediſh 
Academy of Sciences, in, the. year 
1789.“ — At Stralſund, ig Swediſh 
Pomerania, a work highly intereſt- 
ing to natura iſts has been publiſh- 
ed, entitled . New Magazine for 
Eatomologiſts, by Dav Schnei- 
der, Vol. I. Part 1.” Of M. Schnei- 
der the foreign journals ſpeak in 
very high terms, as paſſeſſing every 
2 for engaging in ſuch a 
elign; a thorough knowledge of 
his ſubject, a valuable collection of 
inſects, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the principal entomologiſts 
throughout Europe. e 

At Stockholm have appeared 
* the Miſcellaneous Work of M. 
Lidner, in 2 Vols.” M. Ladner is 
ſpoken of as a poet of a bold inven- 
tive imagination, and great ſenſi- 
dility, whoſe. works would be ex- 
ceedingly valuable, were he more 
Irequently. to repreſs the exube- 
ances 0 his genius.— At the ſame 


ce has been publifed* the Schoo! 


for Scandal, a Comedy, in three 
Acts,“ written in imitation of M. 
Sheridan's celebrated drama; which 
met with great ſucceſs and app auſe 


on its introduction to the Swediſh 
ertions of the metallurgiſt, are daily 
opening in, different parts of the 
kingdomn. 7 

la our Regiſter for the years 1787 


theatre. an * 
The firſt article which we have to 
to not ice in our view of Daniſh lite- 
+ xature is, Nature conſidered, after 
. the Manner of Bonnet, by Tyge 
Rothe, publiſhed at Copenhagen. 
The object of the | ingenious and 
pious author” of this work is; from 
the contemplation of nature, both 
as a whole, and in itsparts, to dedgce 
clear and ſatis factory prooſs of the 
exiſtence of a God, who is good, 
wiſe, and powerful, all whoſe ope- 
rations tend ultimately to the hap- 
pineſs of his creatures. The intro- 
duction contains remarks on the 
importance of the ſtudy of natural 
philoſophy to man's improvement, 
and the toundation of a rational be- 
lief of a deity ; and a ſhort account 
of the preſent ſtate of that ſcience 
in Denmark, This excellent work 
cannot be too ſtrongly tt comme nd - 
ed for the utility = its deſign, and 
the ſenſible, convincing manner in 
which it is written, It is a proper 
companion to the author's work, en- 
titled 4 Philofophical Ideas on the 
Knowledge of our Nature, &c. of 
which we took notice in our laſt 
ear's Regiſter. Our next article 
is, the * new Memoirs of the Royal 
Daniſh Academy of Sciences, Vol. IV. 
Parts I. II.“ publiſhed at the fame 
place. Among the. moſt curious 
papers of which this volume couſiſts, 
are the following: prooſs that the 
Baltic, at the time when the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Norway and 
Sweden came out of Aſia, did not 
cover the ground it now does, by 
M. T. Rothe; a deſcription of a 
micrometer, for aſcertaining the diſ- 
tance of a budy of troops, by M. 
8 + H, 
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H. T. We erer remarks on Cato's 
Trestiſa 3 
a1V8 40 natural hiſtory, by M. C. 
Kette ti on the Application of 
Fonds, bx M. N. Tetens; 
gabe Origin and Progreſs of 
Spaniſh: Inquiſition, by M. 
; ehawer — At che fame place 
- hav&&:bees puhliſned,. Memoirs of 
ic Society Df: natural Hiſtory, 
Vol. I Parts 1112 This ſocieiy 
15/3. ate one, and was inſtituted 
in the year 1789, chiefly through the 
406 RK. Wwe May-veature.to-Ju 
promiles-19-yender important ſervice 
to the intereſts of knowledge and 
ſcience. , The. contributors 10 this 
vulume are, n M. 


Vabl, N. N. T. Lund, 1. O. Fa- 
briciue, M. J. Spengler, M. J. C. 


Fabricius, M. * 101 Troyel, and 
. ——— 
ociety and its tranſlations, hy chan · 
cellor Suhm, one af its directors. 
Te Geametrical and ο 
mical Diviſon of Lands, Sec. by 
—— 4 — 2 Co- 
ahagen, is the work of an ingeni- 
— and ſenſible atuhors.arhith bids 
fair to prove of conſiderable and ex- 
tenſius utility. The object of it ic, 
to unite geometry wich agriculture : 
and to ſheu in what inſtances the 
ſtudy of geometry, and even of 
algebra, may prove of great ad- 
vantage in rural, coοꝓν— The 
% Extracts from the Acts of a Com- 
miſſion of Agriculture, inſtituted to 
re- eſtahliſn the rights of the Pea- 
Kants, in 2 Vol.”, publiſhed at che 


tiohs and remar ka on ſubjects con- 
nected N ical. conomy, 
which max be ſeruictable to the. in- 
tereſts of that: ſcience, particularly 


319. the. Nate. in hich it vxiſts in 
Denmark. For theſe volumes, the 


ing md. contain many obſerva- 
1 
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country is indebted to the patriotic 
attention and e ment of the 
prince of Dentnark, who, if we re 


rightly informed ernploys his en - 


flaence and in increafing the 
liberties and happineſs of mankind; 
Europe; ſeem to be ſtruggling for 
the honour of being the moſt aftve 

or againſt--them.—At Al. 
tona, J. P. j. Von Rohr has 
publiſhed-** Remarks on the Culti- 
vation of Cotton, for the Uſe of the 
Daniſh WeſtIndiaColonies, Vol. I.;“ 
which appear to be the reſult of 


long experience, and attentive ob- 
ſervation.” To the planter of that 


7 


article, therefore, may. 
of conſiderable + hgh : . 1% 
At Copen M. P. F. Suhm, 
who is well known for his erudition 
and profound knowledge as an hiſ- 
torian and antiquary, has publiſhed 
a fourth. volume of his . Hiſtory of 
Denmark.“ This volume, in which 
the hiſtory is continued don to the 
year 1095, contains a particular ac · 
count of the Daniſh expeditions to 
England. Scotland, Ireland, the 
two Sicilies, and Greece; and of the 
i of America by the Ice- 
landers; The publit id much in- 
debted to the royal lriſti ĩographer, 
for the gratiſication which his la · 
borious and - judicious - reſearches 
have provided them.—At-the fame 
place. have been publiſhed Me- 
moirs of the Literary Hiſtory: of 
Denmark, from the poſthumous 
Collection of privy councellor Lux 
dorph; by Eraſmus Nyerup, ſecre- 
tary to the Royal Library; in 2 
Vols.“ Theſe memoirs are of great 
importance to the hiſtory of modern 
Daniſh hterature; and will afford 
ample gratification to the critical and 
— cholar; The illuſtrations which 
ve been added” by. the editor, re. 
flect honour om bis learning, 
accurate attention to tlie ſubject 5 


5 r mo. Wr 
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the volumes which he has uſhered 
before. o The 4 Account 
ofthe Hand of St: Fhotmas, and its 
— G. H — >= 


— — 
in ion e 
— 
that: — and! the neighbouring 
ones bien to the cron of Den- 
marks. Tos the al hiſtorian 
es in the Weſt 
Indies, ſuchocmulections dalle afford 
eſſential Ierrice: At C hegen, 
likewiſe, have been publiſhed * the 
Youthful I—_ of J. Bagyefen 
in 2 vols. conſ ſting of u colleo· 
tion of poems that poſſeſs conſider- 
idle merit; and , popular poems, 
by Claus Friman, “ which is a-cal- 
lettion of fables, ſongs, '&c written 
in an eaſy and familiar ſtyle, and 
to joculeate good moral 


claſs . tante 
In the Hiſto — wie 
the United Provinces; the firft work 
which calls for inſertion is the 
Bible, or the Old and New 
ect with a Commentary, 
of ſelett Notes, taken 
— ſeveral Euglih Authors; volö. 
VII. and VIH. containing the tro 
Books of Chronieles, aur thoſe of 

Ezra, Nehemiah, und Eſther, 
iſhed at Utreteht. Theſe vo- 
are the-continuation of a very 
judicioug-and. ĩnſtructive work, that 
was undertaken 'fonde years rs before 
the commencement” of our annual 
labourt, by the rev. Charles Chais. 
That learned und venerable charac - 
ter lived to ſihiſn the ſeventh and 
eichth —— which complete the 
on the hiſtorical —.— 

# the Old, eſta ment. exerpt — — 

prliminary-difſertations in the lat- 
ter. whion were rompoſed by the 
— the Rev: Dr. Miaclaines of 
ve Hague.» 'Thdlodifernations are 


raſter which the author. ſuſtains in 
the Rtetar I, and abend in 
valuable information aud cht 
To the eighth volume; there) iv Fre. 
fore. 5 — f M. xvi 


— ed 
added two ſketches GEM eharatter, 
che one taken from? RI. Sennebier 
—— ry of Geneva; and the 
the ſermon! on hiv death, 
by the Rev. M. de le Sauſſipes"! *- 
At REY Tey ler's Theblo- 
i liſhe@ their 
aA 
tations relative to Natura und 


Revealed Religionꝰ . The queſtion 


diſcuſſed in ' this volume is „ whe- 


— every perſon has 4 light; and, 
2 — ability; is un 


| 2 — 12825 of fan?” 


This important queſtion Has 
frequent fubſect of diſruſſion, with 
able writers in our own cbun- 
try and has been decided in the 
affirmative by the moſt wei hty and 
— — ments. And we 
glad to find that 2 
whi lies at the 2 
nuine Prdteſtantiſm, and of Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf,” has met with ſeveral 
zealous and Jndicious advocates a- 
— ir Belgic'neighbours. The 
candidate who obtained 'Teyler's 
Iden medal, was the rev. Paulus 
an Hemert, profeſſor of oriental 
languages and moral philoſophy in 
dere gregation of remonſtrants in 


This "ingertious ' au- 
— aer a judicious exphindtion 
of the p ion, fees, that the 


upon which! they Aena 
ſeceſſion fronx thꝭ church of Ao 
that the fates of Holand maintained 
it in their edis, in the time of 
Fpihp II; and chrat even the fynod 


Prize — 


of Dordt ha enffef¹U¹ aſſerted it in 
TY ſome 
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ſome of the articles of its confeſſion made, which are inconſiſtent vin Mil js 
of faith. He then r prove, the perfect liberty for which be 44; 
chat the right of every individual to contends in the other party of hi, 
Judge for himſelf, is founded in the work; and which, if — and «156 
nature of man as a rational being; carried to their . proper extent, 
; bat no. ſociety, can juſtly, require would deſtroy the whole propoſition, dem 
any individual to reſign. it, as its full Into theſe conceſſions he feem; 90 
and free exerciſe is perfectly com- have been ſeduced by bis connec. 5, 
2 with the purpoſes ſor which tion with an eſtabliſhed church, rer + 
ſociety was inſtituted ; and that the which he would wiſh to offer ſome Wl bee 
reſt nation of that right, is, in fact, plea, while contendiug for a princi- ct a 
highly injurious to ſociety, as it tends ple which reprobates the power and Wi ce 
to es ae flavery and perſecution, authority which ſuch focieties I tion 
and to deſtroy ; every thing that is have aſſumed.—“ The Conſiſtent txpet 
valuable in religion itſelf. : After Orthodox Proteſtant,” public def 
having eſtabliſned the right, our. at Amſterdam, is a diil:ctatin Wi cia 
author proceeds to ſhew the obli- on the ſame ſubje&t with thoſe WW pony 
gat ion which lies upon every man to in the foregoing article; and Ml vere 
judge for himſelf in matters of reli the production of an ingenious WW gcult 
gion, and to communicate to others writer, who, on the whole, appen Wl 514 + 
the reſults of his free enquiries, to be a friend to freedom of enquiry, 


. whenever he is of opinion that they He, however, allows of ſome con. fone 
may promote the happinefs of his ceſſions, on the ſubject of eccleſiati- WM zits,; 
fellow Chriſttans. Theſe pofirions cal toleration,- and the terms gn purp 
he eſtabliſhes by a ſeries of cloſe which chriſtian. churches are eſtab. Man 
and cunvincing reafoning ; and liſhed, that are ruinous to the cauſe Wi conta 
enumerates, and anſwers, moſt ſa- of which he profeſſes himſelf au a Wi trical 
tisfactorily, the different objections vacate... _ | tion, 
which have been urged againſt free- At Amſterdam a work hath 25. Vom 
dom of enquiry, and the right of peared entitled “ the Compoſition Wi have 
individuals to communicate to others of Water demonſtrated by variou il rance 
hat they judge to de religious Experiments; and the many Bere: introc 
truth. To the following gentlemen fits to Society, derived from ib car N ne 
filver, medals were awarded: the fully traced ; in two Diſſertati i bur i; 
rev. Jacob Kuiper, miniſter of the read before the Society of the fe cholfe 
| Baptiſt congregation in Deventer; Meritis, by William Van Parte prove 
the rev. Wiltetus Bernardus ſel- veld.“ The very commendable c mean; 
gerſma, A. M. miniſter of the eſta - ject of this publication is, to rende ſeems 
 bliſhed church at Weidum, in the principles of hiloſophy e fipatic 
Friezland ;. the Rev. Willem de and familiar to thoſe, whoſe ſtation Wl the p. 
Vos, miniſter of the Baptiſt congre- and employments in life wil ng very « 
(orion in Amſterdam; and the permit them to, make- it their .de ſi 
Kev. Petrus Weiland, miniſter of mediate ſtudy, The author "Wi cilars 
the Remonſtrant's church in Rotter- a diſciple of the - Lavoiler" 8 miſt | 
dam. I heſe writers. ſupport the | ſchool; and the deſign of toe bk ter. 
ſame ſide of the queſtion with pro- . diſſertation is, to! convey a ge - At 
feſſer Van Hemert, in a very, able idea of the . ſyſtem of Lavoll" Bl Me. 
and ingenious train of reaſoning. concerning the compoſition of wat" Bl Sicily, 
In the diſſertation of M. Jelgerſma, Aſter acknowledging that 10 1 in che 


 howevery chere-are {owe coneethons.,. Prieſtley's experigzents and _ 
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ges relative to fixed air, we are in- 
4/bted for alt the ſubſequent diſco- 
yeries of the different Kinds of aerial 
ſubſtances; he proceeds to refute 
the ancient doctrine . concernin 

dements, and ta ſubſtjtute that of 
favoifier in its place. This he 
does by reciting a particular account 
ok the different experiments which 
hive been made by different kinds 
air, and on which he reſts his 
concluſions. The ſecond difſerta- 
tion contains an account of farther 
txperiments, tending to * eſtabliſh 
the fame doctrige; and the appli- 
catioy of it to illuſtrate many phe- 
domena, u hich on the old ſyſtem 
vere attended with inſuperable dif- 
fculties. ' From theſe principles, 
"nd the application of them, the au- 
thor endeavours to throw light on 
ſome of the uſeful and economical 
arts, and n the medical ſcience.--The 
urport'of'a Letter from Dr. Van 
Marum, to Dr. John Ingenbouſe, 
containing à Deſcription fan Elec- 
tical Machine on à new Conſtruc- 
tion,” is ſufficjently underſtoad 
from the title page 
have to obſerve is, that the contri- 
rancs which ͤ DT. Van Marum has 
introduced, for a * of which he 
know!edges himſelf "indebted to 
bur ingen ious cbuntrynwan Mr. Ni- 
cholſon, are attended with ſome im- 
provements of importance. By 
means of them, every precaution 
ſeems to be taken, to prevent the diſ- 
ſipation of the electric fluid; and 
the power of the machine rendered 
very conſiderable, with relation to 
the ſurface excited. For the parti - 
culars of his new. conſtruction, we 
oy refer to Dr. Van Marum's let- 
Wot * £1) 

At Harlem have been publiſlied 
*Memoi s relative to Naples and 
Leih, collected during a Journey 
N the ears 1785, and 47861} by 
ji unter, prokeflar of Divinity'at 


. 


ge. All 'that we 


Copenhagen, tranſlated Tom the 
German.” The original of this 
work was anngunced in our view of 
Daniſh Literature, for the laſt year ; 
and we have only to add, that we 
ſhall be glad to ſee an Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of a piece which, from the 
account given of it by the German 
critics, is the production of a travel> 
ler of great taſte and judgment, 
who was fortunate in being intro» 
duced to the moſt A con- 
nexions for acquiring information, 
and to the moſt reſpectable charac- 
ters for rank and emmiĩnence, as well 
for learning and abilities. —The 
« Hiſtory ob the Colony of Su: inam, 
compiled -by a Literary Society of 
Portuguefe Jews reſident theie,* 
although it does nat come recom- 
mended by any Tegularity of ar- 
rangement, und charms of ſtyle, 
which could not be expected from 
perſons unaccuſtomed to literature, 
abounds, notwithſtanding, in much 
curious and entertaining informa- 
tion. It is divided into two parts : 
the firſt part is employed on an hiſ- 
torical account of the colony, and. 
particularly of the foundation and 
extent of the privileges which the 
Jews have enjoyed in Surinam, 
ever ſince its eſtabliſhment, and of 
their conduct as good and uſeful 
citizens. The ſecond is de- 
{criptive of the preſent ſtate of Su - 
rinam, the conſtitution of the co- 
lony, its population and praducey 
the cuſtoms, manners, religions of 
the inhabitants, and many other in- 
texeſting particulars, ſrom which the 
reader will defive much pleaſure 
and information.—At  Utretcly, 
Ary Huyſers, a ſenior merchant in 
the ſeryice of the Eaſt India com- 

ny, has publiſhed “ General 
Deſcription of the Dutch Eſtabliſh- 
ments In the Eaſt Indies, c. This 
author is ſaid to be well informed 


* 8 


on the ſubjetts 


given 


— O15 AE As — —— 
— . - cawwdie 


of which be his - 
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iven a general deſcription; but 
| OS. ar» not ſo full and com- 
mugicatiye, as : he might ſafely 
have rendered it, without b 
any of the important ſecrets whic 
he may be {1 ed to have obtain- 
ed from his official ſituation.— The 
« Remarks made during a Journey 
through Turkey, Natolia, the Cri- 
mea, and Ruſſia, in the Years 1784 
— 1789,” ſaid to be printed at Con- 
tinople, have more probably if- 
ſued from- a preſs at Amſterdam, or 
in ſome of the towns of the united. 
provinces. It is written in imita · 
tion of the ſtyle and manner of 
Sterne; but is very inferior in 
thoſe reſpects to the original. It is 
not, however, deſtitute of i - 
tion and entertainment, which - are 
intermixed — much abſurdity, 
matiſm, and weak impertinent 
objections againſt Chriſtianity, of 
the true principles of which religion, 
and its influence on the ſtate of 
manners in the world, the author 
betrays the moſt glaring and con- 
temptible ignorance. eu. 
The Military Memoirs of the 
United Netherlands, to the begin- 
ning of the Lear 1790, publiſhed at 
Amſterdam, is a work which was 
begun before the commencement 
of our annual labeurs. It is ſpoken 
of as a publication of ineſtima- 
ble value to the politician; while as 
an hiſtorical work it is deſerving of 
a 8 rank among the productions 
in Dutch literature. D ring the 
preſent year, the ſeventh and eighth 
volumes have made theit a ce. 
At Leyden, F. W. Peſtel has 
publiſhed, in the Latin lan ; 
K a-ſhort- Account of the Dutch Re- 
public for the Uſe: ef his Au- 
ditors.“ This little ark is divided 
into tro parts. The, firſt part 
ge, fl not ſo full a caul ide 
wiſſſed, treats” of the geography of 
the, country«. + The ſccond part gives 
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an account of the conſtitution of the 
republic, and of the ſeveral 

vinces, which is conciſe, diſtinct, and 
ſatisfaftory. At ' Amſterdam hath 
been publiſhed, -# a Supplemental 
volume to W *s deſcription of 
Amſterdam,“ which is well ſpoken 
of. It contains a particular account 
of the new edifices; paintings, and 
works of ſculpture, which have 
adorned that city ſince the publica. 
tion of Wagenaar's work. At the 
ſame place hath appeared « a View 
of the Manners of the Inhabitants 
of the United Provinces, towards 
the Cloſe of the eighteenth Century, 
by Yſbrand Van Hamelſveld.” This 
work is the production of a . 
man of reſpectable abilities, 

in conſequence of his zealous attach- 
ment to the Anti Orange party, was 
diſmifſed from his ts, at 
the revolution in 1787. The ſub- 
jets which the author diſcuſſes are, 
what is worthy of praiſe or of blame 
in the law countries; the manners 
of the inhabitants in general; edu- 
cation ; youth; marriage; economy; 
ſocial virtues; ſciences; and national 
taſte; public worſhip; particularities; 
to:which he adds, 4 proſpect of the 
future, and uſeful advice. M. Ha. 
melſveld appears to be a warm friend 
to the cauſe of religion and virtue 
but he does not ſcem to poſſeſs 4 
ſatficient knowledge af the world, 
gp him for the taſk: which he 
underroovk. To this it is owing that 
his work is diftinguiſhed more for 
declamation, and remarłs which 
muſt be attributed to prejudice dr 
credulity, than for philoſophic ſur. 
vey , and juſt diſcrimination.—At 
Haarlem a work has been publiſhed, 
by the ſociety for public good. ent! 
tled «Biographical Sketches of Cee 
brated Men and Women of the Ne: 
therlands.“ This work is a brid 
and uſeful moral: compilation, f 
the inſtruction of youth; * 


tended to be continued in future 
volumes. At Dordt, an inſtructive 
ind entertaining publication has 
to make its appearance, in 
— under the title of 4 an hiſ- 
torical, political, and economical 
Atlas” This popular work con- 
tains an abri —— — 
iatereſting in the hiſtory, commerce, 
ind agriculture of different countries. 
At Leyden, M. Ruhnkenius has 
liſhed an accurate and elegant edi · 
won of the Works of M. A. Mure · 
tus, with Additions and Corrections 
from Manuſcripts, and a brief Com- 
mentary,” in 4 volumes 8vo. This 
edition of that celebrated author is 
the moſt complete and perfect one 
which hath yet appeared; and con- 
tains, beſide the preface of Thoma- 
dus, and that of the Padua edition 
of —— and in — — 
by the pteſent editor, which is 
fixed to the fourth — 4 
Anſterdam, M. R. Van Om» 
neren, Maſter of the public ſchool 
in that city, has publiſhed two diſ- 
ſertations entitled . Quintus Hora- 
tus Flaceus, c. which were firſt 
read in a ſociety at Amſterdam, pro 
eencordia & libertate. The prin- 
cipal object of the author is, to de- 
end the Roman poet from the ac- 
culations which have been brought 
wanſt-him by ſeveral learned men, 
of dattery, cowardice, and licentiouſ- 
„ B à man, and as a citizen. 
This part of his plan M. Ommeren 
bas executed with much ingenuity, 
and forcible ment. His 25 
condary object 1%, to moderate the 
tigh party ſpirit that exiſts amo 
count We apprehen 
that this taſt will be found much 
more arduous and difficult, than the 
aculpation of his favourite bard, — 
AtUtrecht hath appeared /a Trea- 
ile of the late Peter Camper on the 
utural Difference of Features in per- 
bm of various Countries and Ages; 


intends to 
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and on Beauty as exhibited on an- 


cientSculpture ang Engravings ; fol- 
lowed by the Det 


iption of -4 new 
Method of delineating various forts 
of Heads, with accuracy: publiſhed 
his ſon, Adrian Gilles Camper.“ 
he character of the late profeſſor 
Camper, for learning, jadgment,and 
taſte, is too well known to be par- 
ticularly mentioned by us. And it 
will excite a ſtrong curioſity, amon 
ſcientific artiſts, to examine a wor 
that is founded on à ' ſucceſſion of 
repeated diſcoveries, "and minute 
obſervation. The following are the 
outlines of the author's object: he 
that the principal 
—_ laid — — moſt celebrat 
Painters mmners, are v 
defective; that neither — 
the ſtudents to delineate national 
characteriſtics in the countenance; 
nor to imitate the beauties of ancient 
and artiſts. He contends 
that the obſervations of the abbe 
Winckelman, concerning ideal beau- 
ty, are not well founded; and he 
profeſſes to have diſcovered, in what 
that ſpecies of beauty really conſiſts. 
He inſiſts that it'is in conſequence 
of the imperfection of rules, that 
men of eminence have been ſo de- 
fective in their portraits of national 
characters. He denies the propriet! 
of making the oval, as is the m 
common method, or the triangle, as 
ſome artiſts have propoſed, the foun · 
dation of portraits to be taken in 
profile; and he propoſes more cer - 


tain principles in their denden 

Anon — edel of Ger- 
many, the firſt” which attracts our 
attention is, „ a new Greek Ver. 
fion of the Pentateuch, now firſt 
Publiſned from the Manuſcript in 


St, Mark's Library at Venice, and 


reviſed, by Ch. Fred. Ammon, 
Phil. D. &e. vols. I. and II.“ pubs» 
liſhed at Erlangen. Theſe volumes 
coataia Geneſis, —— 


1286] 


and Numbers; to which is ſoon to 
be added, a third volume contain- 
ing the book of Deuteronomy, cri- 
tical remarks by the editor, a. de+ 
fence .of corrections which. he has 
made of trifling miſtakes in the ma- 
nuſcript; and a complete index ver- 
borum, We ſball probably have it 
in our power, on a future occaſion, 
to lay before our readers 4 more 
particular account of the value of 
_ this.pubboation.--At Marpurg M. 
C. W.-Juſti has publiſhed. “ the 
Sang of Triumph over Babylon, 
Ifaiah. XLVII. as a ſpecimen of 
Tranſlation and Explanation.” From 
this ſpecimen a very favourable 
apinion bath been. entertained 
ol the abilities of the author, as 
a critic and commentator. The 
fifth verfe he conſiders to als 
lude to the cuſtom in the eaſt of 
teaſting in the evening, while the 
ſtaves were allowed no light in their 
apartment. The ſame alluſion he 
conceives to be uſed, in the outer 
darkneſs of the new teſtament. 
At: Gottingen, M. Werner. C. L, 
Zeigler has publiſhed!6 a complete 
Introduction to the Epiſtie do the 
Hebrews, 11 which the ancient and 
modern Opinions reſpecting its au- 
thenticity, canonicalneſs, and ori- 
ginal Language, are continually ex- 
amined a- f and the Value of the 
whole Epfftle more” accurately de- 
termined.” The principal object 
of M. Ziegler appears to be, the 
crutation of the arguments uſed by 
Dr. Storr, in his explanation of this 
epiſtle, to prove that Paul was the 
writer of it. Theſe he examines 
ſingly, and cloſely, with great criti- 
cal judgment and Ikill. M. Zeigler 
is of opinion that this epiſtle was 
written by Apollos, or ſome other 
Jew of Alexandria.— The ſame au- 
thor has publiſhed, at the ſame place, 
„Theological Eſſays, vol. I.” This 
work affords additional evidence of 
the-extenſive knowledge, and critical 
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acuteneſs, which the author pot. mint 
ſeſſes; and has led the public o Win hit 
form very high expectations from adapte 
his ſuture productions in Biblical Wl vhoſc 
literature. Three ſeparate tra», nher 
compoſe the preſent volume. The WM thecar 
firſt is on natural religion; the (. genere 
cond an examination of the hiſtory Wreace 
of the doctrine of the Holy Glioft, Mul, 
from theearlieſt times of the church, WJ 

to the council of Florence; and the MW cvriſti 
third is a commentary om the book Aller- 
of Judges —At Leipſic, M. Rol. i! Bi! 
ſenmul:er is continuing the publi. Mock t 
cation of his Scholia on the Od the 
Teſtament,“ with increaſing reputa. which 
tion. From the laſt account which WRierive 
we have ſeen of this work it appears, une 
that he has publiſhed the firſt ſee. WIpy— 
tian of his third volume, which in- publica 
cludes the firſt eighteen chapters M ſi 
Iſaiah.— The ſame author has like- Ne Ca 
wiſe publiſhed, at Nuremberg, the Wcordi 
third and laſt volume of © additions H Drine 
to his Scholia on the New Teſt. Wo! Pur 
ment,“ which contain the ſubſtance Wo00d.” 


of every thing of importance, that 
hath been written fince that work 
appeared. - At Leipſic, M. F. Fred, 
N. More, profeſſor of "Theology, 
has publiſhed an epitome of © Chni 
tian Theology, written for fu- 
ture Teachers af Religion,” which 
is a valuable and uſeful work, 
and well deſerves the attention 
of thoſe for whoſe uſe it wi 
drawn up. In his prolegomena, the 
profeſſor difplays much learning 
and information, when treating 0 
religion in general, theology, the 
ſcriptures, and the credibility a 
their authors. 

At Winterthur, M. J. C. Larate 
has publiſned © Reflections on the 
moſt important - Paſſages in tie 
Goſpels ; à book for the Edificatio 
of unlearned thinking Chriſtians 
adapted to the Wants of the Ti%6 
vol. II.“ With M. Lavater's man 
ner of writing practical works, fe, 
if any, of our readers are us 

quainte⸗ 
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minted. This volume is written 
n his peculiar ſtyle, and is well 
lapted to the claſs of readers for 
whoſe uſe it was intended. What 
arther tends to recommend it is, 
the care with which the author has, in 
general, avoided introducing any refe- 


rence to opiioris of a, dubious and 


ſpeculative nature ; or which can- 
ant promote the improvement of 


ariſtians. At Erfort, M. J. J. 


llerman has publiſhed a Manual 
of Bildical Literature, vol. II.“ a 
work that refle (is great honour on 
a the author's talents, - and. from 
«hich the theological ſtudent may 
&rive conſiderable aſſiſtance. This 
wlume is devoted to ſacred” geogra- 
wy.—At Ulm hath appeared a 


publication entitled, „the true and 
ly ſufficient Mode of reforming. 


the Catholic Prieſthood in general, 


xcording to the original Idea of its. 


Divine Founder; by an active Friend 


curious one; eſpecially when it is 
wnſidered; that it is the production 
t 2 catholic, and one who is 
held in high. eſtimation by the 
hohe clergy in general, and 
by the court of Munich, at which. 
e reſides. For he claims the ſame 
nobts for his ſovereign over the 
ungy and all ecclefiattical poſſeſ- 
ns, as have been exerciſed under 
i revolution in France. He con- 
ends, alſo, that there ſniould be but 
ne claſs of: prieſts, though of diffe- 
at ranks, who ſhould be folely 
ccupied in the cure of ſouls, and 
aſtruction of ＋ and whoſe au- 
Brier ſhould be purely ſpiritual. 
de German epiſcopalians will not 
Mghly reliſh ſuch à bold and fpirit- 
performance. At Hamburg an 
eful treatiſe has been publiſhed, 
Wiled „ the Road to Happineſs 
ted out toYouth, by one of their 
| Friends,” This work is drawn 
pins manner that will prove un- 


Pure Truth, and the general 
Good,” This work is a ſingular and 


exceptionable to perſons of very 
diſcordant theological opinions, but 
who agree in a common belief in 
chriſtianity, It is divided into ſeven 
ſections, under the following heads: 
What is the nature of man ? In what 
conliſts the happineſs at which he 
aims? Is there a God? Can this 
God render us happy? He has cal- 
led us to happineſs by the diſpenſa · 
tions of his providence : and he has 
en us a full aſſurance of it, by 
ending his fon jeſus.— At Nurem— 
berg and Altdorf, Dr. J. C. Doder- 
lein has publiſhed © Inftructions in 
in the Chriſtian Religion, adapted to 
the Neceſſities of the Times, vol. V.““ 


The former volumes of theſe diſ-— 


courſes were publiſned ſome years 
ago; and have ſecured to the au- 
thor a high and diſtinguiſhed rank 
among German divines. This 
volume completes the: doctrines 
relative to the attributes of God, 
and treats or his moral perfec- 
tions, —At Gottingen, M. J. G. 
Marezoll has publiſhed a volume of 
« Sermons, principally relating to 
the Spirit and Wants of the Times, 
— at the Uiverſity Church,” 
which are on intereſting and uſeful 
ſubje sis, and ſaid to be recommend- 
ed by great excellence of ſtyle.— At 
Leipſic, M. R. G. Baur, fas pub- 


liſned „ Sermons on faſt ond feaſt 


Days, and on various 8. jetty of 
practical Chriſtianity,“ which have 
been very favourably received; and 


are conſidered as poſſeſſing much &. 


that ſpecies of merit which diſtin- 
uiſhes the excellent ſermons of 

ollikofer, At Magdeburgh, ML J. 
David Muller has publiſlied “ Ser- 
mons for Youth at School, in two 
volumes.” Mr. Muller, who has 
been for ſome years a teacher of 
young perſons, has been accuſtomed 
to alfendle his ſcholars on holi+ 
days, and to deliver diſcourſes to 
them onthe - firſt principles of rel 
gion. Theſe diſcourſes _—_— 
the 
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the preſent volumes, and are recom- 
mended by their ſubjects, their bre- 
vity, and the eaſy familiar ſtyle in 
which they are written. At Berlin 
have appeared two volumes of poſt- 
humous * Sermons, on various 
Texts of Scripture, by M. Reclam.“ 
It appears, however, that theſe dif- 
courſes were intended by the author 
for the preſs; and that they poſſeſs 
very conſiderable merit, as pulpit 
compoſitions. The ſubjects of them 
are, chiefly, the chriſtian virtues, - 
Among the German publications 
in ſpeculative; and moral philoſo- 
phy, for the year 1791, we meet 
with, „J. G. C. Kieſewetter, on 
the firſt Principles of moral Philo- 
ſophy, &c. in 2 Vols.” publiſhed 
at Berlin, The firſt volume of this 
work contains an examination of 
former ſyſtems of morals ; and an 
Eſſay on Free-will, by profeſſor 
Jacob, a new edition reviſed 
throughout, The ſecond volume 
contains an Expoſition and Expla- 
nation of Kant's Moral Principle ; 
which is ſo much enlarged in its 
form, that it may be conſidered as 
4 new work. At Leipfic, M. Fred. 
Victor Leberecht Pleſſing has pub- 
liſhed <4 Attempts to elucidate the 
Philoſophy of the remoteſt Anti- 
uity, Vol, II.” This volume is 
divided into two parts. The figſt 
contains an attempt to prove, that the 
ancient Eleates, the Pythagoreans, 
and Ariſtotle, entertained the ſame 
opinions in their doctrine of God, 
the ** * world, and of — 
The ſecond part is principally em- 
ployed in refuting — objec- 
tions to the author's opinions. This 
work is diſtinguiſhed by thoſe marks 
of induſtry and ingenuity, which 
muſt extort the commendation of 
thaſe readers of Mr. Pleſſing, who 
may isfac- 
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a treatiſe entitled © Scholia, or 


Fragments of Philoſophy and Cri. WY i"! 
teln, Vol. 1.” The chief * — 
of the author is, to inveſtigate the 24 
ound of the pleaſure which ariſe; BY tin. 
the ſublime, the great, the Ga 
noble, and the beautiful. In di. tl bir 
7 — ſubjects, M. Aſcher give Bl * 
abun proof of the attention — 
which he has paid to them, and of fl 
his extenſive acquaintance with Wl Wer 
ſcientific writers, and works d bene 
art; whatever may be thought of Bl *" 
the truth and reaſonableneſs of bis tale 
theory.—At Leipfic have appeared the 
« Letters on Kant's Philoſophy, Wi 4 


by C. Leon. Reinhold, Vol. I”; 

which contain an intelligible ad g 

pieafing illuſtration of the reſults of {ſl bed 
nt's reaſoning, with reſpect to 

our rights and duties in this life, 


and the grounds of our hope in: atio 
future, without examining the pre- laws 
miſes from which thoſe reſults ae I rctet 
drawn. The. fiſt letters, which Wl tie 
contain an account of the . wk 
ſtate of philoſophy, are highly in: ©. 
ſtructive—At the ſame place, M. 9! 
C. H. Heydenreich bas publiſhed a f al;, 
ſecond. volume of his ſenfible m en 
well-written “ Thoughts on the * 
Philoſophy of Natural Religion. — km 
At the — place, Mr. Villaune dent 
has 11 a volume of « Eſſays 71 
on ſome Pſychological Queſtions, 8 


which he has treated with his accu 
tomed ſenſe, and ingenuity- 
The ſubjefts of theſe eſſays 1 
dreams; whether in a future ſtat 
we ſhall have a remembrance d 
this; the laws by which man » 
guided in his judgment concerning 
truth and falthood - whether pla- 
ſure can ſerve inſtead of pain to 1 
fold man's faculties ; Bonnet 1 
tem of the organization of the bim: 
and ſelf.knowledge.—At Medi 
burg, M. Wilhelm Klewiz has pad 
liſhed a treatiſe © ona Duration ® 
Pre-exiſtence” which, among 6 
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ing and probable conjectures, con- 

tains 4 variety of the moſt wild 

nad extravagant ideas that a crea- 
tire fincy ever formed. There is 
| nothing, Rowever, in his ſcheme, 
"WH but what is Nodes innocent, in a 
moral and rellgioys point of view. 
2e ( Etriſtian Erhard 
imid has publiſhed „ an experi- 
wentil Effay on Mind,” Which af- 
fords ſatisfactory evidence of the 
author's poſſeſſing Very extenſive 
talents, an Intimate knowledge of 
the ſubſe de has undertaken to 
diſcuſs, patient and unwearied in- 
duſtry, and ah acttirate diſcriminat- 


ws wo m—_ „ - 


ng judgment. This work is divi- 
Wl fed into five parts. The firſt ex- 
„wines the idea of the mind, its va- 
„ daous faculties and powers, their re- 
lion to each other; and the general 
e dy which they act, as far as is 
» Wl neceffary to the ſabſequent inveſti- 
ions. The ſecond part treats of 
„be facuſty of perception; the third 
„ of ferfation ; the fourth, of the fa- 
. i ty ard power” of deſite in gene- 
un; and the fifth, of the rela- 
oo of the ſoul and body to each 


e ccher, In an Iatroduckion, Mr. 
Shmid confidets the knowledge df 
nc mn in general, and its indiſperifa- 
dlenefs to the attaintnent of the 
aa of his exiſtence or — 
1 means” of moral conduct.—At 
udingen, profeſſor Bardiſi has re- 
publiſhed the * TYeatiſe on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, by P. Pom- 
potius of Mantua,” which was be- 
come i ſearce; and has 
enhanced its Fa 
erer ſs worth) 
the 


philoſopliers wi have flouriſh- | 
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Philoſophical and Chriſtian Mora: 
lity” ; in which he endeavours to 

w the importance of an ac- 
quaintance with pſychology” td 
young diviney and how its prin- 


aps ſhould be applied to cafes 
w 


ich will frequently occur to them. 
The deſign of this publication is 
more highly commended | than 
5 manner in which it is execu- 
ted. | Dr 

Under the head of Government, 
Law, and Political Economy, Ger- 
may during the 233 year has 
produced only a few publications 
which we have heard of, and of which 
our plan requires that we ſhould 
take any notice, In this number 
is the * Eſſay on the Revolutions 
of States, External, Internal and 
Religious, read at the public Meet- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, Oct. 6. 1791, &c. by Count 
Hertzberg.” This publication is 
diſtinguiſhed by numerous evi- 
dences of that extenſive informa- 
tion, and comprehenſive mind, 
which the ingenious author is well 
known to poſſeſs, We cannot, 
however, accede to all his political 
ideas; and have by no means been 
conyinced by the atguments with 
which he endeavours to ſupport 
the utility of ſtanding armies, and 
to illuſtrate the freedom which is 
enjoyed under the Pruffian govern- 
ment. At Liege, M. Lemaire has 
publiſhed a French tranſlation, from 
the German, of « a Plan of a new 
e — oy Free — Im- 

tial City of Alx- la- Chapelle, pro · 
Ped > the Citizens 5 N. De 


1 A abuſes 


ont tlie“ co "of theſe 
2 proper correction of 


— 2 —— — 
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abuſes in the old conſtitution, un- 
der which the magiſtrate- had for a 


long time exerciſed an intolerable 


oppreſſion, that led to conſequences 
whicli called for the inter poſition 
of the imperial chamber at Wetz- 
laer. And it propoſes a new form 
of government, which ſcems calcu- 
lated, as the author ſays, “to make 
the City truly free, and the Citi- 
zens Fi temen, ſubordinate only to 
the Laws, and poſſeſſing not only 
the Right, but the Opportunity and 


Power, of exerting themſelves at 


all times, in promoting the general 
Happineſs. At Berlin hath been 
publiſhed “ a Trial at Law between 
M. Unger, Printer, and Ml. Zell- 
ner, Councellor of the grand Con- 
ſiſtory, as Cenſor of a prohibited 
Book, which reflects much honour 
on the churt before which it was 
held. and leads us to hope that the ir 
deciſion will prove encouragimg to 
freedom of enquiry in the {'rufiian 
monarchy. The following are the 
circumſtances: of the cafe: M. Un- 
ger having pabliſhed a catechiſin, 
for the intftruftion of the / lower 
claſſes of prople, in Which all the 
abſtruſe parts of that publiſned by 
authority were omitted, be was for- 
bidden by.ths miniſter Von Woll- 
ner to fell the work, under the pre- 
tence that jt was & libel on the eſta- 
bliſhed catechifin. At the ſame 
time that miniſter informed him, 
that he might tecover his expences 
from M. Z:zllncr, the cenſor, who 
had permitted him to publiſh it. 
Having. brought his action agaiuſt 
M. Zellner, the court decreed 
againſt him; obſerviug, „that the 
oflice of cenſor was inteuded mere- 
ly to ſuppreſs perſonal invective, 
und private malice, and not to lay 
the Jeaſt reſtraint on the cas ditt 
examination: of. truth. againſt 
xhomſvever it might militate.— 


At Gottingen, M. Ph. P. Gudeg . 
has publiſhed a treatiſe 4 on the di 
Laws of Enchange, and the Roman ap 


Law relative to written Obligations, H 
and their Influence on the \ ellfars gr 
of a Pcople;“ which contains thi 
many juſt ideas, worthy the atten. wh 
tion of - writers on juriſprudence, nel 
M. Guden confiders the Ron col 
law as too favourable to the deb. anc 
tor; and that of exchange as too Dr 
favuurable to the 'creditor,—4t ed 
Hamburyh has been publiſhed in «rt 
Attempt at a complete 'Enquiry into exa 
Ufury and its Laws, and the Means cal 
of preventing Uſury without Penal a Vi 
Statutes, by J. A. Gunther, vol. I;“ ſon 
which contains many juſt and ſen- the 
ſible obſervations on the theory of a c0 
the laws of ufury : and at Nord. to a 
lingen, a treatiſe entitled “ A Vote on rt 
Viary: by a Man without a Vote,” enſe 
which to much humour unites w. man 


luable and important remarks on tions 
the ſame ſubſect.— At Manbein deſt 
have been publiſhed the « Memoirs WI Tree 
of the Electoral Phyſico-ooconomi- Wil and 
cal Society of Heidelberg. Vol. V, In 
Part J.“ The papors in this wo. ons 


lame are, on the beſt. means of pres phy, 
venting a want of firewood, by F. NY 
C. Medicus; on the commercial 8 our: 
rank of the Turks, by Dr. Gz- lic fo 
terer; and obſervations on tit ever, 
diſeaſes of horſes; by C. bare Iiſt Ve 
ven Zyllenhard. this 
At Mentz and Leipſe bu“ Ani 
appeared “ Letters on the various WW chanii 
Brauches of political G conom, dy C. 
Vol. I. which have been writes N arc of 
by a perſon of conſiderable expe- Bi Annal 
rience, knowledge, and judgment; oaly a 
and at Bamberg and” Wirtzhury acader 
2 diſſertation „ on the Advantage the in 
of Hoſpitals to a State, which ws {Wed cor 
pronounced at the eſtabliſhment a arts, a 
the: general hoſpital at Bamb*$ e wh 
and is chiefy employed in 2 pai» che an 


ric on the reigning prince Þiſi 
80 reigning p —— 
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Francis Lewis.—At Berlin a perio- 
dical work has begun to e Its 
appearance, entitled . Frederic 
Herzberg's Magazine for the Geo- 
y and political CEconomy of 
the Pruſſian Dominions, Part 1.” 
which, from its plan, and the man- 
ner in which the preſent Number is 
conducted, promiſes to be uſeful 
and entertaining, —At Hamburg, 
Dr. J. A. H. Reimarus has publiſh- 
ed a well written treatiſe entitled, 
« the Freedom of the Corn-Trade 
examined on Natural and Hiſtori- 
cal Principles ;** in which he offers 
a variety of arguments, from rea- 
lon and experience, to prove that 
the moſt effectual means of ſecuring 
a country againſt want of corn are, 
to allow a free importation and ex- 
ctation of that article. At Weiſ 
enſels and Leipſic, a country clergy- 
man has publiſhed “ Short Inſtruc- 
tions, taken from Experience, on the 
deſt Method of cultivating Fruit 
Trees, containing much valuable 
and uſeful information. | 
In giving our account of publica- 
tions /in Mathematics and Philoſo- 
phy, it has been yſual with us to 
pay our firſt attention to the me- 
moirs of royal academies, or pub- 
lic ſocieties. We have not, how- 
ever, ſince the appearance of our 
laſt volume, met with any work of 
this deſcription ; if we except the 
6 Annals of the Academy of Me-. 
chanie Arts and Sciences, at Berlin, 
by C. Ph. Moritz, Part I.“ which 
ate of a mathematical nature. Theſe 
Annals are intended to contain not 
dal all the diſcoveries made by the 
academy, or its members, but all 
the information that can be colle&- 
ny the hiſtory of the 
and the degree of perfection 
to which each has been carried by 
the ancients, The number before 


us contains the followiag articles : 


monuments of the hiſtory of the 
arts in Pruftia; ſpeech on the in- 
troduction of the new regulations 
of the academy, by baron Heinitz, 
miniſter of ſtate ; an anſwer in the 
name of the academy, by profeſſor 
Moritz; on two buildings made 
each of a ſingle ſtone, taken from 

uarries in Egypt, and tranſported 
- the Nile, —41 Sais, — 
to Butos; on the ancient porcelain 
of Egypt; deſcription of Branden- 
burg gate, now erecting at Berlin; 
inſtirution of the academy of arts 
at Peterſburg; a letter to M. I. 
Meinon, concerning profeſſor Herz's 
Eflay on Taſte ; an anſwer by M. 
Meinon; a pian for executing geo- 
graphical maps in a lef; expenſive 
manner than the preſent, which 
chiefly conſiſts in the uſe of wood 
inſtead of copper; and extracts of 
letters by the vice- director Chodone- 
iecky.— Among the mathematical 
works which individuals have con- 
tributed to the general ſtock, we 
meet with Inſtitutes of Mathe- 
matical Analyſis, and the Science 
of Machines, Vol. I; containing 
Algebra, or the Analyſis of finite 
Quantities ; publiſhed from the 
poſthumous Papers of M. Jos. Mit- 
terpacher of Mitternburg, by J. 
Pafquich, Phil. D. Profeſſor of the 
higher Mathematics at Peſt,” print - 
ed at Leipfic, The foreign jburna- 


liſt, in ſpeaking of this work, are 


profuſe in their commendations on 
the author, and the editor. —At 
Berlin, profeſſor Abel Burja has 
publiſhed Elements of Dynamics, 
or that Part of Mechanics 
which treats of ſolid Bodies in a 
State of Motion ;” the deſign of 
which is to afford thoſe who wiſh 
to make ſome progreſs in the ſci- 
ence, à work calculated to prepare 
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them for the more abſtruſe parts of 
mathematics, for reading the la- 
bours of an Euler; or a M. de la 
Grange.—At Leipfic, R. Fr. Von 
Lindenau, hentenant colonel, &c. 
in the 5170 fer vice, has publiſh- | 
ed a treatiſe + on the higher Praf- 
fian Tactics, their Defects and Ina- 
dequacy, with ſome more full and 
adequate Methods, in four Parts, Vol. 
II;“ from which conſiderable im- 
rovement, may be derived to mi- 
2 ſcience.— At Hamburg, an 
anonymous treatiſe has appeared 
« on fuccedaneous Rudders, or Me 
thods that may be employed for 
ſterring a Ship which has loſt its 
Rudder or Tiller, and ſupplyin 
the Loſs as well as poſſible at Sea; 
which is the work of an intelligent 
author, and contains uſeful inſtruc- 
tion in naval tafticy.-At Berlin, 
M. J. C. Bode: has publiſhed his 
« aſtronomical Ephemeris for the 
Year 1794,” Which abounds with 
valuable aftronomical papers. —At 
Gotha, Francis de Zach, Phil. et 
LL. D. of the univerſity of Oz 
ford, has publiſhed © New and Cor- 
rect Tables of the Sun's Motion, 
deduced from the Theory of Gravi- 
tation, and the lateſt Obſervations z 
to which is added a New Catalogue 
of the prineipal fixed Stars, from 
Aſtronomical Obſervations made 
during the Yeats 1787, 8, 9, go, in 
the Obfervatory at Gotha, and con- 
ſtructed for the Year 1800; which 
is ſaid to be a work of very great 
merit. — At Gottingen, M. Johann, 
Hieronytnus Schroeter has publiſh- 
ed « Selenotopographical Memoirs, 
intended to promote a more accu- 
en. of the Moon's Sur- 
face: a work on which the author 


has beſtowed inmenſe time and la- lich 


bour, and that contains a vaſt fund of 
information, for which every lover 
of Kience is much indebted to him. 
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In Natural Philoſophy and Chem. 
iſtry, the following works have been 


announced in the foreign journal: 

« New Philoſophical ys, of the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Vol, 01 
V.“ yes at Munich ; to which by 
M. M. Heinricht, Arbuthnot, and Go 

Kennedy are the principal contribu. 
tors; „ Miſcellaneous Effays, Che: 7 
mical, Pharmaceutical, and Philoſo- 4 4 
hical, by J. Mich. Schiller,” pub- Hiſ 
iſhed at Nuremberg; 4 a Hiſtory and 
of the Progreſs and Diſcoveries in M, 
Chemiſtry, &c. by John Chriſtian Deu 
Weigleb, in 2 Vols.” publiſhed at the 
Eerlin ; „Chemical Reſearches in com 
Agriculture, Part III. by M. Reick- hun 
ert,” publifhed at Erlang; . An Eart 
Introduction to Chemiſtry in ge- exan 
neral, by Chriſtian Ehrenfried Wei venie 
gel, Parts I and II.“ publiſhed at gits, 
ipſie; “a general Syſtem of en n þ 
perimental Chemiſtry, ſketched a comb 
a Text- Book for his Lectures, by w. 1 
Dr. Sigiſm. Fred, Herrabftadt, in; WW « 2 fl 
Vols.” publiſhed at Berlin; 2 MM the ( 
chemical Analyſis of the Miatr C. Et 
Waters at Carlſbad, by profeſſor Capta 
Klaproth,”” publiſhed at the ſan: of s: 
pace : and a phyſico-chemical WW Vol. | 
cription of the mineral Wells 2 WW Anna! 
Pyrmont, by John Fred. Welt- tallurg 
rumb,” 2 at Leipſic.— Id Wi clief c 
the articles already enumerated v Wi either 
muſt add the following, which at BW kerge, 
intended to affiſt in extending ou cal pri 
acquaintance with the diffema Won. | 
branches of natural knowledge: Works 
« An Introduction to the Ku. ed at 


ledge and Hiſtory of Animals ad 
Miterats, for — Uſe of Academi- 
cal Lectures, by Auguſtus J. G. C 
Batſch, Vol. 11,” publiſhed at Jen 
Sketches of natural Hiſtory, U 
Blaſ. Merrem, in two Parts," pob⸗ 


liſhed at Duiſburg, and Leng ex 0 f 
« Efſay on the Anzmalcules of H ett m 
fuſions, and different Kinds off gn 
Water, with Doubts. on the 1% en, I. 


buy 


dility of Vegetables, by Noel. Joſ. 
be Necker publiſhed at * 
beim; „Specimen of the compa. 
rative Phyſiology of Viviparous and 
Oviparous warm-blooded Animals, 
by f.F. Blumenbach,” publiſhed at 
Gottingen; on the Origin of ve- 
ble and animal Fibre, by M. ]. 
edwig,” > ran at ipſic ; 
« An Abridgment of the natural 
Hiſtory of viviparous Quadrupeds, 
and of Birds, by M. Hollandre, 
M. D. in four Volg. publiſhed at 
Deux Ponts; “ Tables aſcertaining 
the Proportion and Quantity of tae 
component Parts contained in an 
hundred Grains of thoſe Stones and 
Earths that have been accurately 
examined of late Years, for the con- 
venience of Naturaliſts, Mineralo- 
pilts, &c”, and Tables, as before, in 
un hundred Pounds of Ores and 
combuſtible Materials, &c. by J. C. 
W. Remler,” publiſhed at Liber; 
* full and ſyſtematic Catalogue of 
the Collection of Minerals of M. 
C. Eugene Pabſt Von Ohain, late 
Captain of the Mines to the Elector 
of Saxony, by A. G. Werner, 
Vol. 1.” publiſhed at Freyberg and 
Annaberg; « the Elements of Me- 
tallurgy, in which are diſplayed the 
af Operations in ſmelting Works, 
ther in the ſmall- way or in the 
le, according to ſound chemi- 
al Principles, with Delineations of 
ſome of the moſt eminent ſmelting 
Works, by J. Ant. $eopoti,” publiſn- 
ed at Manheim; „ a mineralogi- 
Al Deſcription of the Territory of 
0 with a Hiſtory of 
de ſmelting Works and Forges at 
egen, by f Ph. Becher,“ publiſh. 
d at Marburg; the Art of Mi- 
ing, Vol. II.“ publiſhed at Leip 
©; * the Geography of the North. 
eſt middle Mountain in Bohemia, 
Fragment in Anſwer to the Queſ- 
ar, 1s Lcſaltes à volcagie Produce 
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tions or not ? determined in the 
negative, by Fr. Amb. Reuſs, M. 
and Phil. D.“ publiſhed at Dreſ- 
den; „ a tabulary View of Foſil 
Bodies, &c. by D. L. G. Karſten,” 
publiſhed at Berlin; «4 a Diſſerta- 
tion on Plants in cultivated Pruffia, 
by Profeſſor C. D. Hagen,” publiſh- 
ed at Koningſberg ; and „ a portae 
ble Herbal of Plants found in the 
Environs of Liege, with their Deſ- 
crniption and Claſſification, accord- 
ing to the Syſtem of Linné, ta 
wh ch is prefixed a Diſcourſe ou 
n, any, by A. Rozin M. D.“ pub. 
liſhed at Liege. 
Among the Hiſtorical and Biogra- 
ym productions of Germany, the 
r{t which we have to announce is 
a * general Collection of hiſtorical 
Memoirs, from the twelfth Century 
to the preſent Day, tranſlated by ſe- 
veral Hands; publiſhed by Fred, 
Schiller, in 3 vols,” at Jena. This 
work is an extenfive and valuable 
one; and is jntended to include the 
moſt important hiſtorical pieces re- 
lating not meerly to the kingdoms of 
Europe, but to others in different 
narters of the globe, in whoſe po- 
tical tranſactions they have been 
intereſted, The memoirs that com- 
ſe the preſent volume are, the 
rinceſs Anna Comnena's Alexias ; 
Otto biſhop of Freifingen's memoirs 
of the emperor Frederic I.; a con- 
titration of the ſame by Radewich z 
and'Bohadin's life of Saladin. Pre- 
fixed to the work is a ſhort ſketch of 


the origin of the Cruſades, and the 


ſtate of Europe at that time, with 
remarks on und W pare her 
in and the gradu 
file ol the feudal ſ fda. Arti. 
burg, hath appeared “ the Hi 
of the Reign of Charlemagne, by 
D. H. Hegewich”” The principal 
deſign of this work is to give a true 
idea, and faithful repreſentation of 
74 thy 
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the ſtate and character of the diffe- 
rent nations who were ſubject to the 
dominion of Charlemagne, to inveſ- 
tigate the leading principles of their 
civil conſtitutions, and to develope 
the : plan and method of that mo- 
nirch's government. It is a pro- 
duction which has employed much of 
the author's time and aſſiduity, in 
collecting and arranging materials; 
and among ſome opinions which 
way appear to us to be novel and 
indefenſible, it contains a variety of 
critical remarks on other hiſtorians, 
and ſenſible diſcuſſions, which do 
honour to the author's knowledge 
and judgm nt.—At Leipſic hath 
been pubiſhed 2“ Hiſtory of the 
Ukrain and Saporogue Coſſacks, by 
C. Hammerdörfer,“ which contains 
much correct information concern - 
ing that people.— At Berlin, M. de 
Verdy du Vernois, Chamberlain to 
the king of Pruflia, has publiſhed 
«a genealogical and chronological 
Hiſtory of the Houſe of Heſſe — 
bourg, by way of Appendix to M. 
MNMaliet's Hiſtory of ' Heſſe, drawn 
up from the Title-Necds and Manu - 
ſcripts in the Archives of that 
Honſe.”” . Whatever is of import- 

. ance relative to the landgravate of 
| Heſſe Hombourg, and its connec- 
tion with the other ſtates of Ger- 
many, from the death of George 
the Pious, in the year 1596, has been 
collected with great care and induſ- 
try by our author, who is ſpoken of 
as poſſe ſſing the requiſites of a ſaith- 
ful and intereſting hiſtorian —At 
Koningſberg hath been pubiiſhed, 
Dr. G. Chriſt Fiſariki's „Sketch of 
the literary Hiſtory of l'ruſſia; with 
a Preface on the Life, Character, and 
literary Merit of the- Author, by L. 
Erneſt Borowſky ;** which contains 
an ample view of the origin and 
progr of learning in Pruſſia; its 

indrances and advantages, its in- 
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II. in 3 vols.” This work is the 


peared from an Auſtrian pen, re. 


fluence on the nation, religion, 
manners, taſte, &c.— At Breslau 
have been publiſhed „ political and 
military Confeſſions of an Auſtrian 
Veteran, reſpecting the Conduct of 
Auſtria and Pruſſia towards each 
other, during the Reign of Frederic 


only one of any value that has ap- 


ſpecting the wars between Frederic fo 
and Maria Thereſa ; and it is writ- v2 
ten by a perſon who poſſeſſed pecu- ta 
liar advantages for information, abi. art 
lities for forming a right judgment, 001 
and an uncommon qualification for De 
an actor in the ſcengs which he de. pu 
ſcribes, that of writing with impar- Mi 
tiality.—At Berlin, F. W. C. Count the 
Schmettau has publiſhed “ Memoirs tie 
of the Campaign of the Pruſſan tert 
Army in Bohemia, in 17%, under whi 
the command of his majeſty, with fere 
remarks on ſeveral Subjects relative up! 
to the Art of War,“ which are ſaid and 
to be the moſt judi ious, accurate, cum 
and ſaithful, yet publiſhed, not ex- boch 
cepting thoſe of the king himlel: M. k 
At Liege hath appeared “ an 4. Hiſte 
count of the Revolution at Hege 1! 2 ve 
179, and of the Conduct of the was t 
King of Pruſſia in that Buſineſs, , Adoj 
M. de Dohm, privy Councellor n by x 
his Majeſty, &c. tranſlated from ti: WW dents, 
German into French, by M. beg. rende 
nier, Citizen of Liege, &c.; dh ing... 
is an intereſting and important! Bl autho 
wor ; and details an account d Anece 
tranſactions and negociations t do, 
reflect great honour on the kin and f. 
Pruſſia and his miniſter, — . U Ba 
« Sketch of a Hiſtory of the d ot enjj 
Inquiſition at Venice, by |. Ph, ents, ; 
Siebenkees,” publiſhed at Num in thi 
berg, contains a particular and x Wl itheme 
curate account of the famous Vent many 
tian tribunal, drawn up by a pen Portant 
ot known and reſpectable abiltts * b 

or educ 


who reſided for a conſidei able ＋ 


at Venice, and who has conſulted 
the moſt valuable and incunteſtible 
authorities. — At Gottingen, Dr. G. 
planck, profeſſor of theology, 
4 publiſhed „a Plan of the Hiſ- 
tory of the Conſtitution of the 
Church, Church Government, and 
Canon Law, particularly with re- 
ſpect to the German Church, as a 
Text- Book of Lectures, particularly 
for Students of Law, in Which a 
vaſt quantity of valuable and impor- 
tant matter, judic' uſſy dige ſted amd 
arranged, is compreſſed into the 
compaſs of a ſmall volume —At 
Deſſau, an anonymous author bbs 
publiſhed a work entitled ++ Modern 
Hiſtory of the reformetl Church in 
the lower Palatinate, from authen- 
tic Sources, which contains an in- 
tereſting account of the oppreſſion 
which the reformed church has ſuf- 
| fered, ſince the year 1086, drawn 
up with great temper and liberajit v, 
| and ſupported by unqueſtionable do- 
5 cuments, added by the author to the 
. body of the work. - at Altenburg. 
M. Herchenhahn has publſhed 4 the 
Hiſtory of Albert de if alſeſtein, in 

2 vols.“ The hero of this work 

e was the noted apponent of Guſtavus 
j Adolphus: aud his hiſtory is marked 
0 by a great variety of ſtriking inci- 
e Lents, and changes of fortune, that 
'- WT fender it intereſting and entertain- 
.- At Magdeburg, an anonymous 
author has publiſhed “Biographical 
Anecdotes of John Beruh. Baſe- 
dow, taken from his own Works, 
and from other anthentic Sources.“ 
V Baſedow was a perſon poſſeſſed 
ot eminent andvery diſtinguiſhed ta- 
lents, and an unconquerable ardour 
in the proſecution of truth, and 
lchemes of utility. To bim Ger- 
any is indebted for the moſt im- 
portant changes that have of late 
years been made in the ſeminaries 
* education, and for that fpirit of 
© Enquiry that is pervading the 
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Lutheran church. Like all reform- 


ers, however, he met with the 
moſt violent oppoſitian from the 
ignorant, the prejudiced, and the 


intereſte l. The hiſtory of ſuch 


a celebrated. character, if tolerably 
written, cannot fail of being highly 
intereſting. It is but juſtice to fay, 
that the avecdotes before us are 
drawn up in a pleafing manner, and 
by a perſou who appears to have had 
acreſo to ſources of accurate and par- 
ticular information. At Leipfic, 
M. J. Ferd. Roth has publiſhed 
„the Life of Albert Dürer, the 
Father of German Artiſts, with"an 
Alphabet al Catalogue of Places in 
which his Performances are preſerv- 
eti;“ from which the author can 
claim the merit of having diſ- 
plaved more induſtry in coilecting 
an — his materials, than 
any of his predeceffors who have un- 
dertaken to wrte the lite of Durer. 
—At Gotha, . Schlichtegroll 
has publiſhed „ a Necrology for the 
Year 1797, containing Accounts of 
the Lives of the Memorable Perſons 
who died that Year;” which are 
mare or leſs full, as the author was 


able to procure materials. Among 


other ſuhjects of this biographical 
work are, Dr. Franklin, Joſeph II. 
Lewis of Heſſe Darmſitadr, and our 
countryman Mr. Howard, - After 


having ſwelled this article beyond 


the limits which we uſually allow 
ourſelves, in giving our account 
of any branch ot foreign literature, 
we muſt content onrfelves with only 
inſerting the names of the following 
works: „ the Hiſtorv-and Deſcrip- 
tion of the |mperial County of Lim- 
burg, in the Circle of Franconia, 
vol. II.; containing its Topography 
&c.”* publiſhed at Stutgard; the 
Architectural Hiſtory of Potſdam, 
particularly during the Reign of 
Fred. II. by H. L. Manger, vol; I.“ 
publiſhed at Berlin and Stettin; * a 
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Brief Chronicle ofthelmperial Town 
of Nuremberg,” publiſhed at Alt- 
dorf; * a Commentary on Edriſi's 
African Geography, which obtained 
the Prize from the Royal Academy 
at Gottingen, June 4. 1791, by 
M. Hartmann,” publiſhed at Got- 
tingenz “ J. R. Von Patkul's Diſ- 
patches to the Cabinet of the Tzar 


at Moſcow, during his Embaſſy to 


Auguſtus II. king of Poland, with 
Explanations of the Letters written in 
Cypher, explanatory Remarks, an c- 
count of his Life, &c.“ publiſhed at 
Berlin; “the Hiſtory of the Coin- 
age, Money, and Mines of the Ruſ- 
fian Empire, from 1700 to 1789; 
chiefly taken from original Docu- 
ments,“ publiſhed” at Gottingen: 


« the Cabinet of Lubec Coins, and 
| Medals, collected by Lew. H. Mulla, 


with explanatory Remarks, and a 
Hiſtory. of Coins, by J. Herm. 
Schnobel,” publiſhed at Lubec; 
++ Letters an Switzerland, by C. 
Meiners, Cauncellor to his Britannic 
Majeſty, and Profeſſor of Philoſo- 
phy at Gottingen, vols. III. IV.“ 

bliſhed at Berlin; „Sketch of 
Far of Germany, Switzerland, and 

rance, taken during a Tour in the 
Year 1790, by H. A. Von Halem, 
ja 2 vols.” publiſhed at Hamburg ; 
« on Paris and the Pariſians, by M. 


Schultz,” publiſhed at Berlin; „a2 


ou on the Rhine, in 2 vols,” 
publiſhed at Coblentz; M. Waſili 
Szujew's Deſcription of his Journey 


from St. Peterſburg to Cherſon, in 


the Years 1781-2, vol. I.“ publiſhed 
at Dreſden and Leipfic ; the An- 
cient Hiſtory of Printing at Mentz, 
from the Invention of the Art, to the 
year 1499, by G. W. Zapf, pub- 
liſned at Vim ; the Laſt Days: of 


Abbe Jeruſalem, by J. E. F. Em- 


rn publiſhed at Leipſic; the- 


ſtory and Journal of my Impri- 
ſonment, with private ments 


and Illuſtrations of the German 
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Union, by Dr. C. F Bahrdt,“ pub. 
liſhed at Frankfort ; „Sketches of 
the Lives of Ladies of Gallantry, 
being — ntroduction to the Know. 
ledge of the Character, Manners, 


J. Devices, and Addreſs of Females of 


former Ages, publiſhed at Ratiſbon; 
„% the Hiſtory of the Life and Tra- 
vels of J. J. Lerche, Councellor of 
the Imperial Ruſſian College, &c. 
written by Himſelf; with Remarks 
and Additions by Dr. Ant. Fred, 
Buſching,” publiſhed at Halle; and 
« the Life of Frederica Baldinger, 
wpatten by herſelf ; publiſhed, with 
a Rreface be the widow Sophia Von 
la Roche,“ at Offenbach. 

We ſhall now conclude our hiſ- 
tory of German Literature, by in- 
ſerting a catalogue of ſuch publica- 
tions as are to be referred to the 
heads of claſſical, critical, polite, 
or miſcellaneous learning. At Mar- 

urg, Profeſſor G. W. Lorſbach has 

egun the publication of a new 
periodical work under the title of 
* a Repoſitory for Oriental Litera- 
ture.“ This work, if we may 
judge from the preſent ſpecimen, 
promiſes to be a valuable and im- 
3 one to thoſe who wiſh to 
intimately acquainted with the 
Oriental languages. The volume 
before us contains a new and excel 
lent tranſlation of the fragment 
from Ebn. Chalecan's lives of ctk- 
brated men, which include the hil- 
tory of Hakem, the founder of the 
religion of the Druſes, together 
with hiſtorical, geographica), and 
critical remarks : and remarks 01 
Bar Hebræus, under the form dt 
reviews of Bar Hebræi Chronicon 
Syriacum, Ed. Brunſũ and Kirſchi; 
Kirſchii Chreſtomathia Syriac; 
and the Appendix ad Chronicon 
Georgii Abultaragii, five Bar, Hed 
Ed. P. J. Bruns.—At Jena, Pro- 
feſſor Paulus bas begun a new p* 
riodical work entitled + Memo 2 
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lia: a philoſophico-theological Ma- 
gazine, dedicated to the Hiſtory and 
— of Religion, Biblical 

ing, and Oriental Literature,“ 
of which the abilities of the author 
lead us to form conſiderable expee- 
tations. —At Brunſwick,, a work 
hath been publiſhed entitled En- 
cyclopedia of the Latin Clathes ; di- 
vißon the firſt; the Roman poets, 
Vol. I.Sele& Comedies from Plautus 
and Seneca, by J. H. A. Schulze, 
with explanatory Remarks bySchulze 
and Heuſinger Vol. II. Select Co- 
medies from Terence, with expla- 
natory Remarks by Schulze.” This 
work, from the reſpectable names 


of the perſons who are engaged in 


ſuperintending it, bids fair to con- 
tain ſuch ſelections as are beſt calcu- 
lated to form the tuſte and minds of 
young perſons, while every thing is 
omitted that might tend to produce 
an unfavourable influence upon their 
morals.— At Leipfic, a work hath 
appeared entitled “ Bragur, a Ma- 
gazine of ancient German and Nor- 
thern Literature, by Bockh and 
Grater, vol. I.;“ which confiſts of 
eſſays on the ſubject of northern li- 
terature, remarks on books written 
on it, occaſianal extracts from them, 
and tranſlatious of ancient works; 
and is intended to be continued, — 
At Ratiſbon, M. Theod. Gemeiner, 
librarian, has publiſhed a Brief 
Deſcription of the Manuſcripts in 
the Public Library of the Free Im- 
perial City of Ratiſbon, vol. I. — 
At Ulm, M. Joſ. Maria Helmſchrott, 


librarian, has publiſhed . a Cata- 


logue of od Specimens of Printing, 
in the ancient Benedictine Convent 
of St. Mang, at Fueſſen, with lite- 
3 which is a valuable 
0 to ancient — 
At Lemgo, M. J. G. Meuſel has 
publiſhed Ua Lexicon of German 
Artiſts now living, alſo of Libraries, 
ind Collections of Works af Art, 


Coins, and Natural Hiſtory, worth 
ſeeing in Germany and Switzerland, 
vol. II.“ which will be uſeful to 
thoſe who make the tour of thoſe 
countries.—To the articles already 
mentioned, we add the titles of the 
following works: „the Correſpon- 
dence of Frederick II. King of Pruſ- 
ſia, before and after his Acceſſion to 
the Throne, with M. Duhan de Jan- 
dun,” publiſhed at Berlin; K Ob- 
ſeryations taken from Experience, 
in 3 vols: by J. G. Buſch,. Profeſſor 
at Hamburg,” printed at that place; 
the Poſthumous Writings of the 
late Profeſſor Muiceus, publiſhed by 
his Pupil A. Von Kotzebue,” at 
Leipfic ; .J. A E}bert's Epiſtles and 
Miſcellaneous Poems,” publiſhed at 
Hamburg; Klopſtock's Death of 
Hermann, a Bard's Song for the 
Theatre,“ publimed at the ſame 
place; © Bliomberis, an heroic 
Poem, in twelve books, by Axlinger,” 
bliſhed at Leipſic; „Anne Bul- 
en, queen of England, a Trajedv, 
by Julius Count Soden,“ publiſhed 
at Nuremberg; and“ Leopoldine, a 
Romance, by M. Schultz, in 2 vols.“ 
publiſhed at Leipſic. 
In turning our view to the litera- 
ture of Switzerland, the firſt article 
which we meet with is a volume of 
„ Nuptial Diſcourſes, &c. with two 
miſcellaneous Sermons,” by M. 
Greg. Grob, publiſhed at St. Gall, 
Theſe diſcourſes are plain, uſeful, 
and impreſſive ; and have deſervedly 
met with a fayourable reception 
from the public. The ſubjects of 
them are, the great value of a good 
underſtanding with reſpect to con- 
jugal happineſs; means of promot- 
ing a good underſtanding among 
married people ; conjugal happineſ,; 
the happineſs of devout perſons ; 


the great influence of truſt in God's 


providence on our happineſs ; the 
teſtival of the Sabbath; and the 
chearful enjoyment of the good = 
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find in our ſituations. — At Lauſanne, 
M. Bonfils, of Geneva, has pub- 


liſhed à work entitled « the witi— 


zen's Morals, in 2 vols.“ This is 


an intereſting and uſeful work. 


After eſtubliſning, as fundamental 
principles, that to be virtuous it is 
neceflary to be informed and enlight- 
ened, that they who want know- 
ledge are liable to commit the moſt 
reprehenſible actions, without being 
in reality vicious, and that therefore 
it is of the higheſt importance to 
cultywate' the intellectual faculties; 
the author proceeds to offer conſider- 
atrons on the people of the lower 
elaſſes, with the means of inſtruct- 
ing them and eradicating their pre- 
judices. The various topics ſug- 
geſted by theſe conſiderations, oc- 
cupy the firſt volume The ſe- 
cond relates to marriage, friendfhip, 
and beneficence ; and concludes with 
a ſhort tract, entitled the ſick man's 
morals.—At Geneva, a very inge- 
nious'and ſenfible publication hath 
appeared, entitled Moral Mecha- 
nies, or an Eſſay on the Art of im- 
proving, and — our natu- 
ral, acquired, and ſubjected Organs, 
by Ant. de la Sale, in 2 vols.” This 
work contains many ideas that are 
truly original. According to the 
anthor, the art of life is as much 
mechanical, as any of thoſe com- 
monly called fo ; with this difference 
only, that in the latter the power 
and the inſtrument are external to 
each other, in the former they are 
intimate ly united. At Zurich hath 
been publiſhed “ a Sketch of the 
Origin, Conſtitution, and Labours of 
the Aﬀcetic Society in Zurich,” 
which gives an account of the ſuc- 
ceſs attending the well meant and 
zeahous efforts of a ſociety of worthy 
clereymen, to render themſelves 
moſt ufeful in enforcing religious in- 


ſtruction, and bringing about a re- 


formation of manners among the 
3 


lower claſſes of the community, 
This ſociety was founded in 1562, 
by the late Ja. Breitinger and ]ac, 
Simler, and the prefent A. Ulrich, 
and Jac, Heſſe. — At Bern, H. Struve 
M. D. extraordinary profeſſor of 
chemiſtry, has publfhed “ a Sketch 
of a new Theory of Brine Springs 
and foſſile Salt, in which the Salt. 
Works at Bern, are chieffy had in 
view.” According to our author, 
foffile ſalt is found only in ſtratiſorm 
mountains. Its bed is a ſchiſtons 
argillaceous ſtone, ſituated below a 
thick ſtratum of lime ſtone, gene- 
rally accompanied with gypſum, 
The ſame bed is found to acrom- 
pany brine ſprings. H the above 
mentioned ſchiſt be bored througi, 
a ſalt ſpring will burſt forth. The 
ſchiſt is a general depoſition of the 
ſea. Hence, whenever a brine 
fpring is found, more may be pro- 
duced by penetrating the ſtratum of 
ſchiſt, If, on digging, we find 
foſſile ſalt, the ſchiſt, which at its 
formation was filled with it, has re- 
mained untouched by water; if we 
find brine ſprings, the original fol- 
file ſalt has been diſſolved in water 
that has found its way to the ſchiſt; 
and if we find argillaceous ſtone 
only, the ſalt has been completely 
waſhed out, and carried away.— A. 
Winterthur, Dr. Johan. Jac. Roe- 
mer has publiſhed/ «+ Genera Inſec- 
torum Linnæi and Fabricii, Iconi.- 
bus illuſtratz,” The plan purſued 
in this work is to give, in thirty le. 
ven plates, figures of all the genera 
with their ſeveral orders, contained 
in the Linnæan and Fab: - ian ur. 
tings. The plates are accompanied 
with eighty-ſix pages of letter pieſ, 
explanatory of both ſyftems, and 
mentioning the ' ſeveral ipecies 
figured” in the illuſtration of tif 
work. Every entomologiſt, whethe! 
he belong to the Linnzan or k. 
brician {chool; will find _ 
m 
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much indebted to Dr. Roemer, 
for the neatneſs and accuracy with 
which this work is executed. —At 
Zurich have appeared © Sketches of 
the Natural and /OEconomical State 
of the Two Sicilies, by Charles Ulyſ- 
ſrs de Salis, in 2 Vols.“ This work 
is drawn up in the form of letters, 
by a perſon who had every favourable 
opportunity of | informing himſelf 
of the ſtate af the country — 
which he travelled. And, notwith- 
ſtanding that the ground which he 
has taken, has been pre- occupied by 
intelligent and well informed hiſto- 
rians, we have found him in- 
ſtructive and entertaining, abound- 
ing in intereſting facts, and ſenſible 
liberal obſervations. The firſt vo- 
lume is divided into four parts. 
The firſt part contains what may be 
ly called the author's journe 

to Sicily. The ſecond is a tranſ- 
lation of Dolomien's Diſſertation on 
an extinct Volcano, in the Val di 
Noto. The third is a tranſlat ion of 
the chevalier Joſeph Giveni's ac- 
count of the eruption of mount 
Atna, in July 1787. The fourth 

rt conſiſts of extracts from various 
etters, on different ſubjects, rela- 
tive to Sicily. The ſecond volume 
contains a minute deſcription of the 
terrible earthquake which bappened 
in Calabria, in the year 1783, to- 
gether - with much miſcellaneous 
matter; and conciudes with an ac- 
count of the Ifland ok Ponza, drawn 
up from the communications of -the 
abbate Fortis, fir William Hamil- 
ton, and M. Dolomieu. At Ge- 
neva, M. Bourrit has publiſhed /.“ a 
Tour of Geneva, Lauſanne, and 
Chamouni,” which, although a 
{mall work, contains much infor- 
mation; and is the fulleſt and com- 

leteſt Vade Mecum which we have 
heard of, for thoſe who intend viſit- 
ing the places deſcribed by the au- 
thor,—At Zurich, Dr. S. Heis has 
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publiſhed “ an Account of the Life 
of Eraſmus of Rotterdam, in 2 Vols, 
with a good Head of Eraſinus, by 
Schellenberg,” This work is little 
more than an uniform and improv- 
ed «dition of Reich's Tranflation of 
Burigny's Life of Eraſmus, with 
notes by Henke. In addition to a 
better form and arrangement, it 
contains ſele& fragments from the 
writings of Eraſmus, which are ju- 
diciouſly introduced into the narra- 
tive, and ſome original letters. 

In the imperfect account which 
we have rec-1ved of the productions 
in Italian literature, for the year 
179!, we have met with no works 
of a theological nature, if we ex 
* Fragmentum Evangelii S. Johannis, 
Graco - Copto - Thebaicum, Se- 
culi IV. &ec,” publiſhed at Rome, 
by father Georgi, an Auguſtine 
monk. This work contains a-frag- 
ment of St. John's goſpel, from chap. 
vi. verſe 28, to chap. viii. verſe 
31 ; ſome liturgical pieces of little 
or no importance; and a fragment 
of the eighteenth homily of Chry- 
ſoſtoon upon the epiſtle of St. Paul 
to the Hebrews; the principal va- 
lue of which conſiſts in their being 
all written in the Thebaic dialect, 
which may intereſt the attention and 
curioſity of thoſe who are verſed in 
the Coptic language. The long and 
laborious preface of father Georgi, 
and his numerous explanatory notes, 

ive ſufficient evidence of his in- 
Juftry and -Jearning, while the 
proots which they afford of his judg 
ment and taſte, are very equivocal. 
— At Florence, a work in juriſ- 
prudence hath begun to make its 
appezrance, entitled “ Select -Deci- 
ſions of the Rota - F — con- 
taining reports of the moſt impor- 
tant ok which have been Fa 
mined at the Rota, commencing 
with the beginning of the year 1785, 
at which time, the collection entitled 
« Teſow 
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« Teſoro Ombroſiano,“ finiſhes, 
A volume of this work is intended 
to be publiſhed every year, and to 
report, in addition to the deciſion of 
the capital, thoſe of the meſt im- 
2 of the other Tuſcan tribu- 
nals. 

In Mathematics and Philoſophy, 
the firſt publications which call for 
our attention, are thoſe which con- 
tain the tranſactions of the royal, 
and other public inſtitutions. Of 
this deſcription, are the Memairs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Turin, for the Years 1788 and 
1789.” Prefixed to this work is a 
hiſtory of the academy, which in- 
cludes ſome tables pf valuable lives, 
and a new method of projecting 
maps, by the chevalier Lorgna, 
Among the memoirs, there are ſe- 
veral curious and intereſting ones, 
on ſubjects in chemiſtry, natural 
hiſtory, natural philoſophy, phyſi- 
ology, political economy, and ma- 
thematics. The principal members 
who have contributed to them are, 
count Morozzo, M. de Morveau, 
M. Giobert, count de Saluces, 
ab. Vaſco, the marquis of Breze, 
M. Parenotti, the chevalier de St. 
Real, ab. de Caluſo, Dr. Bonvoi- 
ſon, M. Brugnoni, and M. Suaſ- 
ſure. Beſide theſe, the volume con- 
tains papers by ſeveral learned fo- 
reigners.— At Padua have appeared 
the Scientific and Literary Eſſays 
of the Academy of Padua, Vol, 11.” 
This volume is divided into two 

arts. The firſt part conſiſts of 
ver W of deceaſed members, and 
an account of different proceeilings 
of the academy relative to various 
objects of political ceconomy, finance, 

&c, &c. The ſecond part contains 
iſſertations on ſubjects in anatomy, 
ſurgery, political œconomy, litho- 
logy, and meterology, by M. C. 
Coldani, M. L. Colza, M. C. Bo- 
nioni, count Mark Carburi, P. 
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Arduin, ab. Joſeph Toaldo, ab. 
Albert Fortis, the, marquis Ant, 
C. Dondi Orologio, and M. Vinc, 
Chiminello, — At Palermo (for we 
unite Sicily with Italy in our view 
of foreign literature), profeſfor D, 
Jof. Piazzi has publiſhed “ a Dif. 
courſe on Aſtronomy,” which was 
delivered at his opening the chair of 
aſtronomy, in the —— of that 
city. In this diſcourſe, the profeſſor, 
after reciting in a maſterly manner 
the hiſtory of the origin and * 
of aſtronomy, proceeds to paſs an 
eloquent eulogium on the ſcience; 
to point out the great advantages to 
be derived from the cultivation of 
it; and to offer ſome directions with 


reſpect to the proper mode of ſtudy. 


ing it. Qur author is well known to 
poſſeſs eminent abilities for the ſitu. 
ation in which he has been placed 
by his Sicilian majeſty ; through 
whoſe munificence the obſervatory at 
Palermo is faid to be one of the beſt 
provided in Europe, — At Turin, 
the ab. Ant. Mar. Vaſlalli, has 
ubliſhed a volume of «+ Phyſical 
Mays,” on the following ſubjects: a 
ſpecies of cerambix ; different au- 
ror boreales, obſerved in the year 
1787, with a new method of im- 
roving M. Suaſſure's electrometer; 
effects produced by lightning on the 
ſteeple church of Coire; the in. 
fluence of electricity in the putre- 
ſaction of bodies; and experiments 
relative to natural and internal 
electricity peculiar to different ani 
mals.—At Florence, a treatiſe hath 
been publithed, by order of govern: 
ment, „on Anthrax, or Pit-Coal 
commonly called foſſile Coal,” con- 
taining the neceſſary informauon 
for the working of coal: mines 
which it was one of the objects 0! 
Leopold II. to encourage in bis do- 
minions. — At Piſa, profeſſor C. 
Santi has publiſhed “ua Chemici 
Analyſis of the Waters of Piſa 319 
; Aſciano, 
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Aſciano,“ which appears to be more 
ſcientific and accurate, than the re- 
ſults of preceding experimentaliſts. 
To the naturaliſt, his mineralogical 
deſcription of the environs of Piſa 
will de particularly acceptable.—At 
Naples, D. Cyrillo has publiſhed his 
« Firſt Four Elementary Plates of 
Botany, or Delineations of the Parts 
deſcribed in his Fundamenta Bota- 
nica.” Theſe plates are executed 
with great accuracy and neatneſs, 


and accompanied with ſhort deſcrip- 
tions. 
Among the hiſtorical uctions 


of Italy, we meet with the firſt 
volume of « an Univerſal Hiſtory, 
from the Creation to the Chriſtian 
Ara,” publiſhed at Genoa: This 
volume commences with technical 
chronology ; which is followed by a 
preface on the origin and progreſs 
of hiſtory, on its different claſſes, 
on the writers of univerſal hiſtory, 
the plan of the preſent work, &c. &c. 
The hiſtory is carried down to the 
calling of Abraham. — At Rome 
hath appeared “ an unpubliſhed 
Life of Raphael, of Urbin, with 
Notes, by Ange  Comolli.” This 
anonymous life of Raphael, poſ- 
— the internal marks of havin 
n written by a contem 0 

that great —— The alt, who 
has enriched it with ſeveral valuable 
notes, conſiders it to be faithful and 
accurate. At Modena hath been 
publiſhed « an Account of J. B. 
Graſeri, to which are added fome 
of his Poems, dy C.  Vannetti.” 
This is a pleaſing piece of biography, 
in which a maſterly delineation of 
character, and ſtriking appoſite re- 
flections are judiciouſly intermixed. 
de © Demonſtration of the Fu- 
H of the boaſted Titles of the 
Holy See to Sicily, by ab. . 
Ceſtari, Vol, I.“ publiſhed at Na- 
ples, is a work —— the at- 
tention of thoſe who are ſtudying 
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the hiſtory of the papacy, and of 
the middle a The author has 
clearly proved, that the claims and 
aflertions of the Holy See are wholly 
founded on forged documents. At 
Rome hath —_ a work en- 
titled, « a Deſcription of the Cir- 
cuſes, particularly that of Cara- 
calla, and of the Games celebrated 
in them.” This is a poſttumous 
work of the councellor Bianconi, 
accompanied with a French verſion, 
by the advocate Charles Fea, and 
illufrated with plates by Uggeri, 4 
Milaneſe architect. The author has 
judiciouſly adopted and abridged the 
beſt remarks and obſervations, in 
the voluminous —— of Pa- 
luinus and Boulanger on the ſame 
ſubject, which, by cloathing them in 
an eaſy lively ſtyle, he has rendered 
much more intereſting and emer- 
taining than moſt publications on 
ſubjects in antiquities.— At Turin, 
M. Secondo. Guis. Pittarelli has 
1 a treatiſe 4 on the cele- 
rated Alimentary Table of Tra- 
jan, diſcovered in the Territory of 
Placentia, in the Lear 1747; read 
and approved by the Royal Acade- 
my ;” which is a truly learned an- 
tiquarian production, illuſtrated by 
a variety of geographical notes. 
On this table are pointed out, with 
great preciſion, varions lands aad 
uſes, granted to certain perſons, 
on condition that they ſhould pay 
annually a ſum of money, for the 
ſupport of a ſpecified number of 
boys and girls, of the city of Vel- 
leia.— At Viterbo hath appeared an 
anonymous „ Critico - ſepulchral 
Digertation on a Monument diſco- 
vered at the Place called, Il Poggio 
delle Fornaci,”” in the neighbour- 
hood of that town, which the au- 
thor ſuppoſes to be early Etruſcarr, 
Among other curious matter in ſup- 
tt of this opinion, we meet with 


| learned diſcuſſions on the prac- 
\ | . tice 
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tice of the Etrurians, of placing 
their ſepulchres contiguous to the 
high-ways, or in remote ſpots near 
ſtreams, in which they were after- 
wards tollowed by the Latins and 
Romans.—At Leghorn, Ab. Dom. 
Seſtini has publiſhed “ an Efſay on 
ſome Armenian Coins of the Princes 
of the Family of Ruſſen, in the 
Ainſlian Collection.“ In this eſſay, 
nine coins are deſcribed by the Ab. 
of which he has given a plate, and 
another containing the Armenian 
alphabet. Subjoined are tables of 
the cities in which the kings of the 
four dynaſties, commencing in the 
year of the world 3254, and ending 
in the year 1375 of our @ra, re- 
ſided, and a chronological one of 
their reigns. , 

The laſt articles which we have 
to mention in our catalogue of the 
productions of Italy, are to be re- 
terred, partly to the head of Anti- 
quities, and pai tly to that of Claſſi- 
cal and Polite literature. In this 
Jiſt is the « Collection of In 
Works relative to the Hiſtory of bi- 
cily, by Roſario Gregorio,” pub- 
liſhed at Palermo. This is par̃᷑t of 
a grand and noble deſign, under- 
taken by order of the king of Na- 

les, which, if continued with the 
— induſtry and learning as are 
diſplayed by the Ab. Gregorio, pro- 
miſes to throw much light on the 
hiſtory of all the Mediterranean 
iſlands of Spain, and of the incur- 
ſions of the Arabs on the coaſts of 
France and Italy, as well as on that 
of Sicily. To this collection are 
added an explanation of many 
Arabic inſcriptions found in Sicily, 
and remarks on the different mo- 
thods of computing time, employed 
by the Arabs.— At Venice, Ab. 
Toures has publiſhed an ( Eſſay on 
the Literature of Numidia,” which 
is intended to ſupply the deficiency 
of Ab. Andres, who, in his Hiſtory 
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tion, have been neither fo 


of Literature touched but *y 
{lightly on that of Africa. The in- 
duſtry and learning diſplayed by the 
author of this eſſay, entitle him to 
a conſiderable ſhare of praiſe, 
The. treatiſe of count Francis 
Riccati, „on the Conſtruction of 
Theatres, according to the Italian 
Faſhion,” publiſhed at the ſame place, 
is a little work which contains much 
uſeful information for thoſe who are 
engaged in that department of civil 
architecture. At Modena, hath ap- 
peared a treatiſe “on the Origin 
of Rhyme, by Giammaria Barbieri, 
bliſhed for the firſt time, with 
otes, by Ab. Gir. Tiraboſhi.” Bar. 
bieri was one of the moſt induſtrious 
and learned men in the fixteenth 
century, and the firſt in Italy who 
thought of writing a complete and 
univerſal hiſtory of poetry, The 
work before us, however, 1s rather 
valuable as a repoſitory of inform- 
ation with reſpe& to poets, than a5 
an hiſtorico-critical publication, It 
is given to the world from a colla- 
lation of two, manuſcripts, in the 
band writing of the , anthor,—At 
Baſſano, M. J. Ger. de Roſſi, has 
publiſhed the firſt volume of his 
„Comedies, which have been 
acted with great applauſe in the 
theatres of Rome. They are diſtin- 
uiſned by ſimplicity. of plot, and 
implicity of character; and by the 
uniform endeavour of the author to 
obſerve, in his ſtyle, a juſt medium 
between the negligence of ſome 
writers, and the affectation of others. 
The comedies in this volume art, 
the Day after Marriage; * the 
Honeſt Courtier, or the [ciflitudes 
of a Day; „the Engliſh Cobler it 
Rome ;” and the Family of the li. 
dolent Man.“ ; 
The productions in French lite. 
rature, during the year 1791 
which we have had any informs 
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nor ſo various, as during ſome pre- 
ceding years. In theology and me- 
taphyſics, we have no recollection of 
any publication, except the following: 
« Thoughts on Philoſophy and 
Faith ; or the Syſtem of Chriſtianity 
conſidered, with reſpect to its Ana- 
y to the natural Ideas of the hu- 
man Underſtanding, by M. PAbbe 
Lamourette. The good ſenſe and 
liberality which this work diſcovers, 
are ſpoken of in warm terms by the 
French journaliſts. It is a production 
altogether metaphyſical ; and is in- 
tended to ſhew that the moſt ſublime 
truths of chriſtianity perfectly ac- 
cord with thoſe of philotophy. 
Among the publications in French 
literature relative to the ſubjects of 
Government, Law, and Political 
Economy, we meet with the Con- 
ſtitutions of the principal European 
States, and of the United States of 
America; by M. dela Croix, Profeſſor 
of Public Law at the Lyceum, in 3 
Vols.” This work conſiſts of a ſeries 
of diſcourſes, forty in number, which 
were compoſed while the national 
aſſembly were occupied in forming 
their new conſtitution. The 
ject of the author was, to preſent to 
4 - —_ brethren the light 
waich hiſtory and experience might 
furniſh, in order to Enable chem ts 
form their new government in the 
moſt perfect poſſihle manner. His 
method is, to take ſome diſtinguiſh- 
ed hiſtorians 'and political writers 
of different countries far his guides; 
to trace the circumſtances which led 
to the formation of their different 
conſtitutions; and to intermix ob- 
(ervations favourable to the liberties 
of mankind, and encouraging or 
monitory to his countrymen,” On 
the whole, we think ita valũable 
and important work, abounding in 
much good ſenſe, and Amerelfing 
obſervations/ At the ſame time 
we think; that the author Is too fre- 
quently the flave of national pre- 
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judice; and that aga'nſt Great Bri- 
tain, in particular, he diſcovers an 
inveterate enmity, which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the character of a philo- 
ſophical politician. - The Library 
of a Politician, or an Analvhs of the 
principal Works, Foreign and Domeſ- 
tic, on Politics in general, Legiſla- 
tion, Finance, Police, Agriculture, 
Commerce, natural and public 
Law,“ is a large work, of which 
ten volumes have already appeared, 
conducted by M. de Condorcer, M. 
Chapellier, and other eminent men 
of letters. From the nature of this 
publication, as expreſſed in the titl-- 
ge, our readers will perceive that 

it is highly important, and peculiarly 
feaſonable. We have only to add, 
that it is executed in a mayner 
worthy the talents of the reſpectable 
characters who have undertaken it. 
— The defign of M. le Hoc's “ Me- 
moir to the King, upon Miniſtry and 
Adminiſtration, &c. is to point out 
the means by which vigorous ane 
uniform motion and life, may be ar 
once infuſed into all parts of the 
French dominions. It delivers many 
— and blunt truths, not very pa- 
atable to courtly politicians. - I lie 
treatiſe “on the Adminiſtration of 
M. Necker, written by Himſelf,” 
contains an extenſive ſurvey of his 
whole adminiſtration, during the 
ſpace of ſeven years, and of the im- 
portant ſervices which he rendered 
to France in particular, and to ſo- 
cicty at large; and alſo his opinion 
of ſome of the moſt — paris 
of the new conſtitution, on which 
he makes a moſt ſevere attack, 
Much of the information which he 
conveys is intereſting ta the politi- 
cian and to the hiſtogian ; and his 
remarks and advices are worthy at- 
tention, on account of the celebrity 
which he has acquired as a flateſ.. 
man, as a moral and political wri- 
ter, and ag a marr of unſullied inte- 
grity. We cannot, however, ap- 
prove 
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prove of the temper and ſpirth, under 
the influence of which a great part 
of this work was written. It diſ- 
covers too keen an irritability on ac- 
count of the perſonal ſufferings of 
the author, and too much declama- 
tory complaint and cenſure of the 
motives and conduct of the national 
aſſembly. +I 

The © Agreement of Revelation 
and Reaſon againſt Divorce:“ « Cuſ- 
toms and Lows of feveral Ancient 
Nations with reſpect to Divorce, by 
Mr. L' Abbé de Chapt. de Raſ- 
tignac, Deputy to the National Aſ- 
ſembly;“ and the “ Obſervations 
on the Agreement of Revelation and 
Reaſon, &c. by: Buuchotte,” are two 
ſenſible and well written publica- 
tions on the ſubject of divorce, in 
which the authors contend with 
much calmneſs of argument, and the 
—_— of gentlemen, for the op- 
poſite ſides of the queſtion which 
they reſpectively embrace, The 
French reviewers, after beſtowing a 
cconſiderable ſhare of applauſe upon 
M. Raſtignac, ſubmit to the argu- 
ment and opinion of M. Bouchotte. 
« With the greateſt ſimplicity in his 
plan,” ſay they, “ and perſpicuity 
in his diviſions of his ſubject, 
he ſubdivides every part in ſuch 
a manner, that, proceeding from 
theorem to theorem, he arrives 
at demonſtration. The principles 
of M. Bouchorte are conform- 
able to reaſon, advantageous to mo- 
rals, and agreeable to religion.“ — 
The Theory of the political Laws of 
France; the Gallican Church, or 
the Spirit of canonical and political 
Laws that have governed that Church 
during the firſt four Centuries of the 
Monarchy ; a Work in which will 
de found, with their Authorities, the 
Extent and Rounds of the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Powers, the Hierarchy and Com- 
poſition af the inferior Clergy, and 
Religious Orders, &c,” is a curious 


and important work, the reſult of 
twenty-five years labour, and of ac. 
curate and deep reſearch, The opi- 
nions which are laid down in it 
are drawn from the pureſt ſources; 
the citations given by ſcrupulous ex- 
actneſs; the aſſertions founded on 
ſufficient authority; and the author 
appears to be attached to no ſyſtem, 
but only to truth.—« The Police oi 
Paris unveiled, by Pierre Manual, 
one of the Adminiſtrators in 1789, 
exhibits ſuch a picture of the evils 
of the old government, drawn from 
unqueſtionable ſources of inform. 
ation, as muſt make every friend to 
humanity rejoice in its demolition, 
The chief chapters of this work are 
on the police relative to bookſellers ; 
to men of letters; to libels and 
newſpapers j to prieſts; to girls of 
the town; and to grain.— M. de 
Montlinot's “ Eſſay on Mendicity,” 
is an intereſting and benevolent 
work, which has engaged the notice 
of the national aſſembly, and con- 
tributed to the enating of laws for 
the relief of the po cer claſſes of peo- 
ple, that reflect the greateſt honour 
on their wiſdom and humanity. 
The treatiſe & on a Domſteic Tri- 
banal,” contains a number of pow- 
erful arguments in favour of a laud- 
able inftitution, which deſerves 2 
place in every well regulated govern- 
ment. It points out the means 
conſtituting an equitable judicature, 
which mi 2 judge of ſeparation be- 
tween huſbands and wives, of teſt> 
ments, contracts of marriage, 
guardians, wards, &c. and prevent 
the two common indecent diſputes 
of near relations before courts 
law. 

The treatiſe © on the Ballance of 
Commerce, and the exterior com 
mercial Relations of France with 
Parts of the Globe, particularly a 
the End of the Reign of Louis XIV. 
and at the Time of the * 

od 
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| &c. in 2 vols. octavo, and a volume of 


Tables in 4to. by M. Arnould, 
gubdirector of the Eoard for the 
Ballance of Commerce,” is a very 
important and intereſting work, 
abounding in uſeful information. la- 
borious enquiries, and accurate ſtate- 
ments of facts, which will be highly 
acceptable to the litical econo iſt. 
— The « Obfervations on Commerce 
in geaeral, and on that of China in 
particular,” will be chiefly uſeful in 
a country like France, where all 
monopolies and excluſive privileges 
are aboliſhed. —*< The Agricultural 
Journal, for the Uſe of the Inhabi- 
tants of the Country, by the Abbe 
Teffier.” is a periodical work which 
promiſes to piove of advant ge to 
the people, now, when their exer- 
tions to cultivation and improve- 
me t are encouraged by the paſſeſ- 


ſion of freedom. The “ Keſults, 
extracted from a Work, entitled, of 


the Territorial Wealth of the King- 
dom of France, d livered to the 
Committee of Taxation, by M. La- 
voiſier, publiſhed by Order of the 
National Aſſembly, contain many 
curious documents relative to the 
produce, conſumption, population, 
and territory of the kingdom, each 
diſtinguiſhed into its proper divi- 
ſions.— The 4 Eſſay on the moſt 
important Subject of Agriculture, 
by M. I. Calignon, Farmer at Are- 
ſur Tille,“ points out ſome im- 
portant advantages which he had 
reaped from liming his ſeed, during 
a courſe of long practice, and repeat- 
ed experiment, which merits the 
attention of thoſe engaged in agri- 
culture, His peculiar proceſs is too 
Jong to be detailed by us — he 
Eſſay on the Manner of contract- 
ing the Beds of Torrents, and Ri- 
vers, by M. Beraud, Profeſſor of 
Mathematics, and Experimental 
Philoſophy, &c. printed by Order of 
a Department of the Mouths of 
791. : 
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the Rhone,” ſuggeſts a very uſeful 
and effectual method of gaining and 
ſecuring land from the ravages of 
water, which has ſtood the teſt of ex- 
perience, ant is attended with !utle 
expence. The principal part of the 
ſc:eme conſiſts in pl ming ſeveral 
rows of aquatic trees, parallel to the 
current, at about two yards diſtance, 
and 11 two or three years bendin 
them down towards the water, ff 
cutting them half through, about two 
or three feet from the ground. By 
means of the earth and gravel de- 
poſited among their branches, a 
ſuthcient bank is formed —+ The 
Method of making Wine from 
Grapes®in which the Miſtakes of the 
moſt cel. brated Writers on Wine 
are corrected ; and of making vi- 
nous and ceconomical Liquors, with 
divers Subſtances &c. in two Farts, 
by M. Jolibet,” contains a number 
ot obſervations, founded not only in 
theory, but on practice, which may 
furniſh uſe ful hints to thoſe who do 
not inhabit wine countries, as well 
as to thoſe for whoſe benefit it is 
more immediately calculated. — 
„The School of rural Architec- 
ture, or Leſſons by which any one 
may learn to build ſubſtantial 
Houſes, of ſeveral Stories, with Earth 
alone, or other Materials that are 
common and of low Price, by Francis 
Cointereaux,” ſuggeſts uſeful advice 
to the peaſantry in France, conveyed 
in clear and intelligible terms; by 
following which, they may, with lit- 
tle trouble, be much more comfort. 
ably and neitly accommorated than 
they are at preſent. The two © Me- 
moirs on the *Minavement of the 
National toreſts, preſented to the 
National Aſſembly, by the royal 
Agricultural Society,” are the refult 
of meaſures which have been for a 
long time taken by that ſoGery, 
to procure every informatiorf that 
pr enable it to publiſh proper 
U iuſtruc- 


inſtructions reſpecting the ſowing, 
planting, improving, and preſerv- 
ing woods and foreſts. It is ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that the principles 
which they diſplay are clear, preciſe, 
conformable to theory, and ſupport- 
ed by praftice,—The Memoirs on 
planting waſte Lands, particularly 
that on the high Roads, &c. by 
Abbe Tefher,” ſupport the ſame 

rinciples with the above-mentioned 
— ; and are particularly de- 
ſrvingol artetion in a country like 
France, where wood, which is their 
principal fuel, is becoming ex- 
ceedingly ſcarce. 

In Mathematics and Philoſophy, 
the firſt work which demands our 
attention is “the Hiſtory and Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, for the Vear 1787. 
This volume contains a rich variet 
of intereſting information, which 
will be particularly acceptable to the 
lovers of ſcience. After detailing, 
as uſual, the hiſtory of the academy, 
it preſents us with many important 
memoirs, which, although not claſ- 
fically arranged, may be referred to 
the heads of general phyfics, che- 
miſtry, anatomy, natural hiſtory, 
aſtronomy, geography, medicine, 
mathematics, and political œcono- 
my. Several of thoſe papers which 
belong to the claſſes of general phy- 
ſics, chemiſtry, aſtronomy, and geo- 
graphy, are particularly valuable. 

mong other contributors, NI. 
Charles, M. Sage, M. Baume, 
M. Berthollet, M. Fourcroy, M. 
Fougeroux de Bonderoy, M. de 
Ja Lane, M. le Gentil, and 
M. le Gendre, maintaig a diſtin- 
guithed rank. — The next arti- 
cle which we have to announce is, 
the “ Account of the Trigonometri- 
cal Operations performed in France, 
in the Year 1555 in order ta deter- 
mine the Meridians of Paris and 
Greenwich, by M. M. Caſſini, Me- 


chain, and le Gendre, Members of 
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the Royal Academy of Sciences,” 
This work is divided into eight 
chapters. The firſt chapter is + 
kind of journal of the proceedings 
of the commiſſioners who met ge- 
neral Roy, and Dr. Blagden, at 
Dover, in the year 1787, in order to 
concert their plan of operations, 
The three following chapters con- 
tain a very minute deſcription of 
the inſtrunent with which the 
French gentlemen meaſured their 
angles, together with direRtions for 
uſing it, In the, fifth and ſixth 
chapters, we have tables of the {e- 
veral angles meaſured, together with 
the reduction of them ,to the centres 
of the reſpective ſtations, and to the 
horizon, The ſeventh contains the 
calculations of the ſides of each 
triangle, and of the bearings of the 
ſeveral ſtations from Dunkirk. The 
eee a view of tlie reful!s 
of their operations, compared with 
thoſe of general Roy. This work, 
in connexion with the labours of our 
countryman, the progreſs of which 
has been regularly detailed in our 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, may 


prove of eſſential ſervice to the in- 


tereſts of ſcience.— The Elemen- 
tiry Treatiſe, or 1 of Na- 
tural Philoſophy, founded on the 
moſt certain Hiltoveries, ancient or 


modern, and confirmed by Expe- 


rience, by M. Briſſon, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Teacher of 
Phyfics and Natural Hiftory to the 
Children, of France,” in 3 vols, 
the production of a perſon wel 
known as a philoſophical Writer; 
which from the  copiouſneſs of its 
matter, and the plainneſs of its ſtyle, 
will be of great ſervice to beginne, 
M. Briſton is a diſciple of the L avoi- 
ſierian ſchool. —To, the treatiſes a 
readwmentioned, we have to add the 
titles of the following: Report 
made to the Academy of Science ® 

Paris, Sept. 7th, 1590, of the thi” 

draulic Expedicnts preſented 0 
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A. Detrouville, publiſhed by the 
Commiſſaries of the Academy ;*? 
« Military Ideas on the Compoſition 
of Regiments of Infantry, and the 
Formation of Batallions, by M. 
Froment, late Lieut. Col. of the Regi- 
ment of Rohan, deputy to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ;? 4a Practical 
Treatiſe on the Rigging of Ships, 
and other Sailing Veſſels, publiſhed 
by Order of the King, for the In- 
flruction of thoſe who are intended 
for the Sea Service, by M. Leſcal- 
lier, Commiſſary General of the 
Colonies, &c. in two Vols;“ 
« Hiſtory of the principal Experi- 
ments relative to the chemical Ana- 
lyſis of atmoſpheric Air, and the 
Tie of its Principles in the Compoſi- 
tion of various natural Bodies, by 
Fred. Schurer, M. D.“ of Straſburg ; 
« a Memoir on the Conſtitution of 
Hydrogenous Gas, in cloſe V eſlels, 
read at the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, May 21ſt, 1791, by M. 
M. Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and Se- 
guin;“ „ Eſſay on the Theory of 
the Volcanoes of Auvergne, by the 
Chevalier de Reynaud de Montlo- 
fier;” and * a Table of Plants of 
the Order of Fungi, by J. James 
Paulet, M. D. &c. with Plates,” 
which is the herald of a grand work, 
which the doctor is about to publiſh 
in three volumes. | | 

Among the Hiſtorical productions 
of France, we meet with the third 
and fourth volumes of the Abbe Ge- 
rard's „Lectures on Hiſtory, or 
Letters from a Father to a Son, on 
the intereſting Facts of Univerſal 
Hiſtory.” The former volumes of 
this work met with ſo favourable 
a reception from the public, that 
the author was encouraged to con- 
tinue his plan, which promiſes to be 
an uſeful and valuable abridgement 
of univerſal hiſtory. The preſent 
volumes reach from 12cgto 536 de- 
fore Chriſt. The Memoirs rela- 


tive to the Hiſtory of the Revolu- 
tion of the United Provinces, in the 
Year 1787, by M. Mandrillon, 
Member of ſeveral Academies, &c.“ 
contain an account of the well meant, 
but unſucceſsful endeavours of the 
author, to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the patriotic party 
and the ſtadtholder, at the court of 
Berlin. M. Mandrillon appears to 
have higher ideas of his own im- 
portance and abilities as a political 
negotiator, than were entertained 
by either of the contending parties. 
— The « Letters from an Inhabitant 
of Paristo his Friends in Switzerland 
and England, on the Events of the 
Years 178g, 1790, and to the 4th 
of April 1791,” as far as they are 
hiſtorical, agree, in the main, with 
the moſt accurate and impartial ac- 
counts of the period which he un- 
dertakes to deſcribe, But as a po- 
liticien and philoſopher, the author 
poſſeſſes but ſmall claims to merit. 
A great part of his work conſiſis 
of falſe reaſoning, and vague de- 
clamation againſt the declaration of 
rights, the application of philoſo- 
phical principles to government aud 
religion, and the abolition of nobi- 
lity. —M. Dulaure's “ Critical Hiſ- 
tory of Nobility, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Mo- 
narchy, to our own Times, &c.“ 
coutains a chronological recital of 
events from the conqueſt of Gaul 
by the Franks, not very honour- 
able to the claſs of men whoſe hiſ- 
tory he writes; and which go a 
great way in eſtabliſhing what he 
meant to prove, that they have been 
« the ſcourge of liberty, of rea- 
ſon, and of knowledge, and conſe- 
guently the enemies of the people, 
and of the kings.”— M. Brizard, 
in his“ Hiſtorical Diſcourſe on the 
Maſſacre of St, Bartholomew, and 
on the Influence of Stangers in 
France, during the League, in 2 

U 2 Vols. 
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Vols.” endeavours to vin1icate his 
country from the guilt of having 
planned and perpetrated that in- 
famous and horrid maſſacre. His 
deſign is Jaudible, and muſt have 
ariſen from a thorough dereſtation 
of the principle, which coul! ſanc- 
tion the proceedings of that black 
day. And notwithſtanding that it 
is impoſſible, in our opinion, en- 
tirely to wipe off the ſtain from 
France, and the trenchmen of that 
p:riod, he has ſucceeded in fixing 
the greateſt part of the criminality 
on the italian councils of Catherine 
de Medicis, compoſed of the chan- 
cellor Birague, a Milaneſe, Albert 
de Gondi Marſhal Retz, a Floren- 
tine, the duke of Vevers Gonzague, 
and other italians; and the greateſt 
part of the ſubaltern infamy on 
Italians, Lorrainers, Spaniards, Pied- 

monteſe, &c. who were their 
creatures. The Hiſtory of the 
Holy Chapel Royal of the talace, 
by M. Morand, Canon of that 
Church,“ adorned with ſeventeen 
copper plates, will be found more 
intereſting to the antiquary, than to 
the hiſtorian, It is divided into 
four books. The firſt contains a 
brief hiſtory of St. Louis, the found- 
er of the chapel, with an account of 
the reliques and other things which 
conſtitute what 1s called theTreaſure. 
The ſecond and third give an ac- 
count of the foundation of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical body, eſtabliſhed to guard 
the precious depoſits, and to pray 
for the proſperity of France, the 
king and royal family; and the 
fourth deſcribes the ancient ſtatves, 
with an hiſtorical liſt of perſons be- 
longing to the chapel who have 
any way diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
— The nature of the work entitled 
« a Collection of the moſt intereſt. 
ing Narratives of Shipwrecks, Win- 
terings, Dereliftions Fires, Fa- 
miaes, and other fatal Events-at Sea, 
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that have been publiſhed from ths 
15th Century to the preſent Time, 
by M. D. in Vols.” is {ufficiently 
expreſſed in the title · page. M. de St. 
i ihiel has publiſhed the “ Real Per- 
ſon called the Man with the Iron 
Maſk, a work in which it is ewn, 
from inconteſtible proofs, to whom 
that celebrated unfortunate owed 
his birth, and when, and where he 
was born.” "Theſe inconteſtible 
proofs do not, in our opinion, out- 
weigh the evidence which we have 
ſeen in favour of very different hy. 
potheſes from that of M. Mihiel. 
According to his account, Anne of 
Auſtria, after the death of Louis 
XIII. married Cardinal Mazarine, 
by whom ſhe had a fon, born to- 
wards the end of 1644, whoſe ex- 
iſtence was concealed; leſt the queen 
dowager fhould be deprived of the 
regency. This ſon, he contends, was 
the famous man with the iron maſk, 

In Biography, “ the Lives of the 
Superintendants of the Finances, 
and Comptrollers General «f 
France, from Enguerrand de Marig- 
ny, to the preſent Time, in 3 Vols.” 
contain an anthentic hiſtory of the 
molt infamous peculations and op- 
prefiions, which were committed un- 
der a ſucceſſion of weak and wretched 
monarchs: which exhibit human 
nature in ſome of its worſt colours, 
and deſpotiſm in its genuine ten- 
dencies. Jaques Coeur, Sully, Col 
bert, and a few others, are proper- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the auchor from 
the general maſs of wretches, whoſe 
actions have condemned them t0 
eternal inſamy. The hiſlorica 
and biographical anecdotes connec 
ed with their hiſtory, are intereſting 
and entertaining —“ The Lite & 
Captain Thurot,” contains à ge. 
nuine account of the birth, educ. 
tion, and incidents which marke! 
the career of that diſtinguiſhed #2: 
man, who was deſervedly the 4 
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of his countrymen, and highly re- 

fed by his enemies. This book 
is publiſhed for e benefit of his 
daughter, who was left by him in 
indigent circumitances.— Ihe. A- 
bridgment of the Life and Labours 
of M. de Alira eau, &c. by M. Fi- 
thon,” conſiſt of a ſlight and very 
imperfect ſketch of the character of 
that celebrated politician, and ora- 
tor, to whoſe talents, intrepidity, 
and eloquence, the revolution in 
France 1s fo highly indebted. Moſt, 
however, of the leading cir-um- 
ſtances of his life are detailed by 
our author, in a pleaſing and in- 
tereſting manner; with which are 
connected ſeveral ſpecimens of his 
forcible and brilliant orstions in 
the national aſſembly, We wiſh 
to ſce a more ample and complete 
diography of the French patriot. — 
The“ Eulogy of Cook, by P. L. 
Member of ſcveral Academies;“ 
the “ Kujogy of Marſhal de Vau- 
ban, which obtained the Prize from 
the French Academy, by Fi. ſol. 
Noel-;” and the “ Eulogy of M. 
de Foureroy, read at the public 
meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, May 14, 1791, by M. de 
Condorcet,” are intereſting and 
elegant pieces of biography, which 
are honourable to deceaſed merit, 
and to the maſterly hands by which 
they have been drawn. 

Among the books of travels of 
the year, we meet with a « Voyage 
to Madagaſcar, and to the Eaſt in- 
dies, by the Abbe Rochon, Mem- 
ber of the Academics of Sciences of 
Paris and Peterſburg, Marine f- 
tronomer, &c.“ 1 he principal 
part of this valuable and intereſting 
work is occupied in a deſcription 
of Madagaſcar; which leads us to 
2 better acquaintance, with that 
Mand, its hiſtory, productions, in- 
habitants, their character, cuſtoms, 


ang mRnnersy than we have beea 
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able to obtain from any preceding 
writers. In a preliminary dit 
courſe, the author has given an 
account of the eſtabliſhments made 
by his countrymen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madagaſcar, at the 
Hand of Bourbon, and at the iſle of 
France, which contains ſome excel- 
lent remarks on the ſettlement 
and cultivation of thofe iflands ; 
and a number of nautical obſerva- 
tions, which ſeem important to na- 
vigators who may purſue the fame 
track. A deſcription. of the natu- 
ral productions, religion, lite rature, 
&c. of Cochin Chinn, cloſes the 
work. The Abb: Rochon is: 

ſcientific, and phil-ſophic travel- 
ler; and his work atounds in juſt, 
liberal, and humane reflections, 
which do him the greateſt honour, 
— The“ Travels through the Uni- 
ted States of America, in the Year 
4788, by J. P. Briſſot, Citizen of 
France, in 3 Vols.” were under- 
taken by the author, in conſ: quence 
of a plan that was formed, previouſ- 
ly to the French revolut on by a 
number of reſpectable perſons, to 
forſake a country which was fo truly 
deſpotic, to purchaſe lands, and to 
eſtabliſh a colony under the mild 
and equal government of the United 
States. From the introdu tory part 
of the work it appears, that M. 
Briſſot wa commithoned to collect 
every neceſſary information, prior 
to the execution of ſo. important a 
plan. And from the manner in which 
theſe volumes are written, it frems 
that he was well qualihed to accom- 
pliſh ſuch an undertaking. His 
work contains much judicious in- 
formation with - reſpect to the ſtate, 
manners, and population of the 
towns; the political, civil, and mi- 
litary ficuation. of the provinces ; 
ſoils, products, emigrations, and 
forming of colonies; the govern - 
ment of che federal ſtates, and on 
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each province; civil, political, and 
criminal Jaws ; climate, commerce, 
revenues, expenditures, &c. &c. 
which are interſperſed with philo- 
ſophical inveſtigations, piftureſque 
deſcriptions, and anecdotes of ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters 
in the United States. But the au- 
thor diſcovers, on every occaſion, 
the woſt illiberal prejudices againſt 
the Engliſh nation, to which, not 
mnch to his credit as a man, and 
a zealous advocate for liberty, he 
bears the moſt blind and malig- 
nant antipathy.— The Deſcription 
of Corſica, by M. Perny de Ville- 
neure,” gives a very complete and 
accurate account of the preſent 
ſtate of that iſland, its population, 
inhabitants, manners, Lov — &c. 
&c. In this defcription we have 
abundant proofs of the evils attend- 
ant on a confuſed, unſettled, and 
bad form of government. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the free- 
dom which has been imparted to 
the Corſicans, under the new con- 
ſtitution, will occaſion the rapid 
improvement of their country, and 
manners.—The « Travels in Italy, 
by the late M. Ducclos, Hiſtorio- 
grapher of France, and perpetual 
Secretary to the French Academy,” 
although they contain little new in- 
information, are written in an 
agreeable and lively manner, and 
contain a number of excellent ob- 
ſervations and reflections, which 
were ſugyeſted to the mind of the 
traveller, by the various moral and 
political objefts which "preſented 
themſelves to him during his jour- 
ney,—The © Travels by a French 
Lady, in Switzerland, and Franche 
Comte, fince the Revolution in 
France, in 2 Vols.” appear to be 
written by a perſon who was either 
well acquainted with the places de- 
ſcribed, or who has borrowed freely 


from preceding travellers, with a 
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{mall alteration in the ſtyle and 
words. They are drawn up in the 
epiſtolary form, by one who aſſumes 
the character of a fair royaliſt, who 


enjoyed a penfion from the late 


court of France, and fled from her 
country juſt before the deſtruction 
of the Baſtile. What is introduced 
into them, of a political nature, con- 
ſiſts only of trite declamation, aud 
ſtale exaggerated .accounts of ſome 
of the diſorders which attended 
the revolution, taken from the pnb- 
lic papers. The Older of Malts 
Unveiled, or a Tour to Malta, with 
Obſervations hiſtorical, philoſophi- 
cal, and critical, on the preſent State 
of the Knights of Malta, their Man- 
ners, the State and Productions of 
the Iſland, and the Religion and 
Manners of the Inhabitants, by M. 
Caraſi,“ in 2 vols. is an intereſting 
and entertaining narrative, which 
ſeems to be drawn up with a juſt 
regard to truth and impartiality, al- 
though the reſult of it does not 
give us very favourable imprethons 
of the utility and reſpectability of 
the order of Malta, 

The laſt department in our hiſto- 
ry of the literature of France, we 
aſſign to miſcellaneous publications, 
In this number we include “ the 
Ruins: or Reflections on the Revo- 
lutions of Empires, by M. Volney, 
Deputy tv the National Aﬀembly in 
1789.” This is a very ſingular 
production, in which a great varie. 
ty of topics, moral, religious, and 
political, are diſcuſſed ; many of 
them in a liberal and ſenſible, and 
others in a fanciful and very excep- 
tionable manner. The object 
the author is, to trace the cauſe 
of the diſſolution of empires, and 0 
inveſtigate the origin of the dil 
ferences and diſputes, which, at ba. 
rious periods, have agitated dhe 
minds of men, and have ſpread mi- 
ſery over every part of the * 
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And his ſentiments are publiſhed 
by him, to correct and reſtrain the 
wanderings of error and prejudice, 
and by propagating what he deems 
to be importaut truth, to promote 
the public benefit.—“ “ The Dreams 
and Viſions of a Philoſopher, by M. 
Mercier, Author of the Tableau de 
Paris, in 2 Vols,” contains a great 
variety of remarks, written in the 
author's well-known ſtyle, on love, 
war, antiquity, monarchy, tyranny, 
a happy world, ſelfiſhneſs, optimiſm, 
heraldry, fortune and glory, Mo- 
hammed, Semiramis, covetouſneſs, 
opulence, &c. &c. — The“ Letters 
on the Confeſſions of J. J. Rouſſeau, 
by M. Ginguené,“ contain an able 
apology for the author of the Con- 
feſſioas, which will be read with 
51 by the friends of that phi- 
olopher, and which does honour to 
the talents and judgment of the au- 
thor, The * Principles, Senti- 
ments, and Maxims of the the Ab- 
be Maury, Member of the National 
Aſewbly,” conſiſt of a crude farra- 
go of paſſages, taken from the au- 
thor's ſpeeches and papers, thrown 
* without any order, many 
of which are worthy the character 
of the Abbé, as a conſpicuous and 
leading party orator, and others too 
wing and unimportant. to be ob- 
truded on the public. The volume 
of Memorable $a ings, &c. collect- 
ed by Gabriel Brotier, former! 

Librarian at the College of Louis 
the Great, &c. publiſhed by his 
Nephew, A. C. Brotier,“ conſiſts of 
2 number of apothegms, ſelected in 
the manner of Plutarch, commen- 
cing at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when genius began to revive ; 
which will furniſh much amuſement 
in the hours of relaxation. —The 
Report concerning general Edu- 
dation, made in the Committee of 
Conſtitution, to the National Aſ- 
{cmbly, on the toth, 14th, and 19th, 
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of September 1791, by M. de Tal- 
leyrand-Perigord, late Biſhop of 
Autun, printed by Order of the - 
Aſſembly,” after enumerating the 
differences which are ſo conſpicuous 
in the preſent ſyſtems of education, 
N a plan for public education 
or the kingdom at large, in which 
inſtruction ſhall be extended to 
man's phyſical, intellectual, and 
moral faculties; the particulars at 
which are too numerous to be re- 
cited by us. This work abounds in 
judicious remarks, ſtriking obſerva- 
tions, and excellent ſentiments, in- 
termixed with others that appear ta 
us to be mare brilliant than ſolid ; 
and to reſult from a fondneſs for 
ſyſtem, rather than from the deci- 

ons of analogy and experience.— 
The © New Ellays on Education, or 
a Selection of the moſt beautiful 


Paſſages in ancient or modern Hiſ- 


tory, interſperſed with Dialogues, 
Anecdutes, Fables, Tales, &c. by 
M. Freville, in 3 Vols.” is a pleat» 
ing work, which deferves to be re- 
commended to thoſe who are en- 
gaged in the courſe of a ſchool edu- 
cation. -The Leſſons from a Go- 
verneſs to her Pupils, &c. by Ma- 
dame de Sillery Brulart,“ formerly 
the counteſs Genlis, in 2 vols. is a 
work which the inſtructors of youth 
may read with much pleaſure and 
improvement. In it the celebrated 
authoreſs deſcends from theory to 
practice, and preſents us with a 
journal of the real incidents which 
occurred in her education of the 
children of the houſe of Orleans, 
three boys and a girl.—“ The Edu- 
cation of Henry IV. by M. D. of 
Bearn, in 2 Vols.” is a work writ- 
ten in imitation of Xenophon's Cy- 
ropædia, which is not deſtitute of 
merit, notwithſtanding that it wall 
bear no kind of compariſon with 
that moſt excellent model. The 
narrative part is compiled from va» 

rious 
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rious memoirs and hiſtories of the 
period to which it refers. That 
part Which relates to the education 
of H n:y, confiſts of converſations 
between him and his inſtructore, 
which turn, chiefly, on well-known 
hiſtoric e] anecdotes, and abound in 
juſt and uſeful reffect'ons. 

% Nicodemus in the Moon, or 
the Pol iti al revolution, a I rifle in 
in ”roſe, in 2 acts, interſperſed with 
Songs,” is a dramatic piece winch 
has been uncommonly ſucceſs ul 
on the trench ſtage It alludes to 
the circumſtances of the nation pre- 
viouſly to the revolution, and the 
im ortant objects intended to be 
ſecured by that event.—“ Paul, 
and Virginia,“ is another comedy, 
in acts, in proſc, interſperſed with 
longs, which has been very favour- 


| ably received. Gonfalvo de Cor. 


dova, or the Conqueſt of Grenada, 
by M. Florian,” in 2 vols. is a 
pl-afing aud intereſting hiſtorical 
romance, written in that kind of 
poctical proſe, of which our neigh. 
bours the French are great admir. 
ers. Prefixed to the work, the ay. 


thor has given an hiſtorical view of 


the Moors in Spain; which con- 
tains a conciſe account of the revo. 
lutio s in their empire, compoſed 
in a lively elegant ſtyle, calculated 
to give the reader juſt ideas of their 
national character and manners. 
As we have recieved no account 
of the literary productions of Spain, 
or of Portugal, ſince the publication 
of our laſt volume, we ſhall, in thiz 
place, cloſe our view of Foreign Lis 
terature for the year 1791. 
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I the laſt Volume of the New AxNUAL REcisTER, p. [180] 
Poetry, in the ſecond line of the ſecond Sonnet, for 5 read breezy. 


In the ſeventh line of the ſame 


arm'd, 


Sonnet, p. [181.] for aim'd read 


. 


